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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


BABRY  LYNDON,  Em 

1839-1844 


Almost  t)i^  first  time  I  can  remember  my  parents  was  at  home 
^n  (Grreat  Coram  Stfect  on  one  occasion,  when  my  mother  took  me 
upon  her  back*  as  she  had  a  way  of  doing,  and  after  hesitating 
for  a  moment  at  the  door,  carried  me  into  a  little  ground-floor 
room,  where  some  one  sat  ben4ing  over  a  desk.  This  some  one 
lifted  up  his  head  a|)d  looked  round  at  the  people  leaning  over 
his  chair.  He  seemed  pleased,  smiled  at  us,  but  remonstrated. 
Nowadays  I  know  by  experience  that  authors  don't  get  on  best, 
as  a  rule,  when  they  are  interrupted  in  their  work — not  even  by 
their  own  particular  families — but  at  that  time  it  was  all  wonder- 
ing, as  I  looked  over  my  mot;he)r's  shoulder.  Another  impression 
remains  to  me  of  some  place  near  Russell  Square,  of  a  fine  morn- 
ing, of  mi|sic  sounding,  of  escaping  from  my  nurse  and  finding 
myself  dancing  iq  the  street^  to  the  music  along  with  some  other 
children.  Some  ope  walking  by  came  and  lifted  me  up  bodily  on 
to  his  shoiilder,  and  carried  me  away  from  the  charming  organ 
to  my  home,  which  was  close  by.  As  we  went  along,  this  stran- 
ger, as  usual,  became  my  father,  whom  I  had  not  recognised  at 
first.  014  John,  in  his  funny  knee-breeches,  used  to  open  the 
dopr  of  tbat  ^afly  home  in  Coram  Street.  I  think  the  knec- 
brpeches  were  yellow  plush :  it  was  probably  the  livery  of  the  Car- 
miphael-Smythfif,  for  014  John  bad  come  up  from  Devonshire  and 
Larkb^l^r^,  where  he  \isl^  faithfully  served  them  ^1|.  I  loved 
0|4  Jobn^  9^  nsed  to  teach  me  to  sip  porter  out  of  a  pin^  pot, 
and  to  take  my  part  when  I  was  naughty  ;  }  can  hear  him  still 
callipg  fqr  ^issy's  chop,  and  announcing  the  important  fact  that 
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she  was  crying  for  her  dinner.  1  htid  a  line  time  of  it  My 
mother  used  to  give  me  chocolates,  and  play  prettier  dance  tnnes 
even  than  organs  in  the  street  outside.  I  was  but  little  over 
two  years  old,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  now  when  I  look  at  chil- 
dren of  two,  whether  they  also  are  beginning  to  see  the  world 
and  to  take  their  place  in  it,  and  wlmt  tliey  think  of  it  all.  I 
liked  the  world  extremely  at  that  age  ; 
the  hou»w  seemed  to  me  a  splendid 
house,  npatairs  and  downc'tairs,  aud 
there  were  oi^ans  constantly  playing 
outside  it.  From  the  old  scraps  and 
notes  remaining,  I  can  realise  the  life 
we  led,  of  which  the  sunny  picture  is 
still  before  my  eyes.  The  drawing- 
room  windows  opened  to  a  balcony  ; 
on  tbo  other  side  of  the  room,  my 
mother,  with  pretty  shining  hair,  used 
to  sit  at  her  piano. 

About  that  time  Mr.  Fitz-Oorald 
writes  to  my  father  ;il  13  Urcat  Coram 
Street,  Uussell  Sijuare  : — 

"  DsAB  TiiALKEKAY,— Thank  you 
.  for  your  last  lulter,  ns  also  for  the 
foriner  one,  aceoinpHiiying  a  very  beau- 
tiful drawing,  which  I  take  pleasure  in 
looking  at.  I  am  very  glad  you  arc 
engaged  in  away  of  life  that  yoD  like: 
that  is  a  good  thing,  indeed,  which 
most  people  miss.  It  would  seem  that  1  ought  to  be  willing 
and  able  to  write  plenty  of  letters,  as  I  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do ;  but  it  is  all  1  can  do  now  to  manage  one.  When 
yon  see  Spcdding,  plcitse  remember  to  tell  him  that  1  did  write 
him  a  letter,  which  I  put  into  the  fire  because  it  was  pert ;  and 
got  nearly  through  another  lately,  which  I  abandoned  because  it 
was  all  about  nothing,  lie  has  so  much  to  do,  that  one  has  no 
right  to  expect  any  letter  from  him ;  but  give  him  my  hearty 
lofc.     All  this  you  wiil  forget,  you  rascal ! 

"  I  will  exalt  your  name  as  a  politician  for  over  if  you  will 
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contrive  to  persuade  me  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
domineering  Kussia.  It  is  not  tbe  present  fuss  made  about  her 
that  makes  me  tremble,  but  I  have  always  been  afraid  that  she 


vae  the  Power  kept  in  pickle  to  overwhelm  Europe,  just  aa  men 
were  beginning  to  settle  into  a  better  state  than  the  world  has  yet 
seen.     If  she  were  out  of  the  question,  we  should  do  very  well. 

'  Tliere  ifl  but  one 
Whose  being  we  do  fear;  and,  under  her. 
Our  genius  is  rebuked  ;  as,  it  in  said. 
Marc  Aritonj'a  waa  bj  Ctesar.' 
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'*  Another  illustrious  author  says,  *  Joy  to  the  Jews,  and 
Russia  pays  the  expence,'  but  this  is  in  the  way  of  Revelations, 
and  therefore  inexplicable.  I  study  Clarke's  book  more  and 
more,  and  see  something  new  every  time.  Do  you  hear  any- 
thing of  a  second  part  ?  The  last  delicate  touch  that  I  became 
aware  of  was  when,  after  the  catastrophe  at  Pedaston  House, 
Mrs.  Gasky  carries  off  Athanasius  in  her  gig,  which  was  waiting 
for  her  at  the  door.  You  will  herewith  draw  Mrs.  Gasky's  gig. 
Thank  you  for  your  desire  that  I  should  come  on  a  visit  to  you 
in  London.  I  have  been  within  an  ace  of  coming  up,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  now.  Your  accounts  of  Jack  are  very  fine.  I 
have  been  staying  two  days  with  Donne,  who  contributes  to  his 
review,  and  is  a  very  delightful  fellow.  If  you  ask  Jack  about 
him,  I  dare  say  he  will  inform  you  in  a  whisper  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  generals  alive.  My  sisters  and  broths 
er-in-law  spoke  with  grave  praises  of  your  *  Yellowplush  '  thi 
other  day,  not  knowing  who  had  written  it,  so  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  insinuating  with  an  air  of  indifference  that  I  knew 
the  author  well.  They  are  also  not  quite  certain  but  that  I 
wrote  it  myself,  so  that  I  gain  every  way.  I  see  poor  old 
Macready  toiling  away  at  the  *  Tempest '  three  times  a  week ; 
the  papers  talk  of  there  being  full  houses,  but  I  conclude  that 
that  is  undoubtedly  a  lie.  Miss  Horton  must  be  a  pretty  Ariel ; 
there  is  some  knavish ness  in  the  expression  of  her  face  which 
must  be  suitable.  Now  farewell,  dear  Thackeray,  and  make  my 
duty  to  my  Lady,  and  believe  me,  ever  yours, 

**  E.  FitzGerald. 

"P.«S. — If  you  happen  to  go  to  Edmonton,  or  to  meet  Mrs. 
Gasky  in  her  gig  between  that  place  and  London,  do  not  forget 
to  give  her  my  conipts.  *  Here,  one  of  the  bishops  was  sick,  and 
w.'is  obliged  to  be  taken  out.  I  did  not  hear  what  became  of 
him.'     Who  can  write  like  that  ?" 

In  those  days  my  father  was  working  for  the  Times  and  the 
Morning  Chronicle,,  for  the  Cruikshank  Annuals  and  for  Bentley, 
for  Fraser  and  other  periodicals.  The  accounts  which  still  exist 
show  how  hard  he  worked,  and  how  much  quill-driving  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  even  a  modest  household  going,  in  a  little  back 
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street  in  London.*  My  mothei*  used  to  laugh,  and  say  that  she 
had  helped  to  miike  his  fortunes  when  she  introduced  him  to 
the  Times.  The  Sterlings  were  old  friends  of  her  family,  and 
she  hiid  liVed  as  a  girl  a  good  deal  in  the  house  in  South  Place 
where  "  The  I'hunderer,"  Captain  Sterling,  still  dwelt.  I  used 
to  be  taken  there,  lind  I  cah  just  remember  him  in  a  sort  of 
gallery  in  a  wheel-chair,  and  my  godmother,  Mrs.  Sterling, 
stiinding  by  and  giving  liie  a  pair  of  red  shoes.  I  sat  on  the 
floor  and  gazed  at  them  in  admiration.  This  taste  may  have 
been  inherited,  for  there  was  a  story  my  father  used  to  tell  us 
of  his  own  early  yputh  and  of  his  passionate  longing  for  a  pair 
of  Hessian  boots,  which  he  ordered  home,  and  which  were  stern- 
ly sent  back  to  the  shop  as  unbefitting  a  schoolboy.  It  was  a 
dreadful  moment,  and  one  which  he  said  he  could  never  forget. 
Does  any  one  ever  forget  these  early  mortifications  ? 

Boots  must  have  been  of  much  more  vital  importance  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  than  they  are  now.  I  see  in  a  note  to 
"  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,"  who  was  four  years  older  than 
my  father,  that  at  Harrow  Mr.  George  Richmond  describes 
Manning  as  "a  buck  of  the  first  water,"  and  says  that  among 
other  adornments  he  sported  Hessian  boots  with  tassels. 

The  liistory  of  "  Stubbs  and  the  Fatal  Boots  "  may  have  had 
some  link  with  those  Hessians  of  my  father's  dreams.  The 
story  was  written  in  the  year  1839,  and  was  published  in  Cruik- 
shank's  Comic  Annual  for  1 840. 

Two  years  later  my  father  writes  to  Mrs.  Proctor,  sending  her 
a  part  of  the  MS.  of  the  "  Fatal  Boots." 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  them  at  your  feet,"  he  says,  and 
along  with  the  MS.  he  sends  an  allegorical  sketch  representing 
the  presentation. 

"Catherine"  was  also  written  in  1839.  The  story  appeared 
in  Frdser^s  Magazinie,  "  It  was  written  in  imitation  of  the 
botnbastic  fictiobs  of  the  day,"  says  a  later  editor. 

A  taste  for  highwaymen  was  the  fashion  then,  just  as  a  taste 
for  the  iiew  woman  and  neurotics  has  been  popular  of  late.    The 

*  Our  old  friend,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  has  recorded  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  sent 
a  sketch  to  Mr.  Ck>bden  by  W.  M.  T.  in  1839,  recommending  his  services  in 
tlie  Anti-Corn  Law  cause :  '*  '^e  artist  is  a  genius  both  with  his  pen  and  his 
pendl.    I  think  yoa  would  find  him  a  most  useful  auxiliary,'*  he  wrote. 
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story  of  the  wicked  Catliennc  la  one  of  tbe  grimmest  of  nil  my 
fattier's  stories;  but  lie  still,  perhsps,  retained  the  prejudice 
that  crime  is  grim. 

Nowadays  some  adventurous  authors  have  tried  to  point  a 
different  moral  to  that  wholcsomo  one  of  our  forebears.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  jaded  taste  of  our  philosophies,  having  passed 
through  all  other  experiences,  may  nut  eventually  revert  to 
thumbscrews,  and  other  such  spirited  addition  to  the  emotions 
of  the  hour  ( 


Everybody  admired  "  Jack  Sbeppard,"  including  my  grand- 
mother and  my  grandfather ;  it  created  a  furore,  and  sold  by 
thousands.  I  can  remember  hearing  it  talked  of,  long  after, 
when  as  very  small  children  we  used  to  look  at  the  Craibsbank 
illustrations,  with  their  weird  goblin  legs  and  faces,  and  winking 
eyes. 

"  I  read  your  views  about '  Jack  Sbeppard,' "  my  father  writes 
to  hia  mother,  "  and  such  is  tbe  difEerence  of  taste,  thought  it. 
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poor  staff,  qnite  below  the  mark,  and  inferior  to  the  remarks  on 
the  same  subject  with  which  *  Catherine'  was  concluded." 
"  Catherine  "  made  its  mark.  "  The  judges  stand  up  for  me," 
he  writes.  **  Carlyle  says  it  is  wonderful,  and  many  more  laud 
it  highly,  but  it  is  a  disgusting  subject  and  no  mistake.  I  wish 
I  had  taken  a  pieasanter  one.  .  .  ." 

Again  he  says,  writing  to  his  mother :  "  It  is  very  ingenious  in 
you  to  find  beauties  in  'Catherine,'  which  wasa  mistake  all  through. 
It  was  not  made  disgusting  enough — that  was  the  fact,  and  the 
triumph  of  it  would  have  been  to  make  readers  so  horribly  horri- 
fied as  to  cause  them  to  give  up,  or  rather  throw  up  the  book  and 
all  its  kind;  whereas  you  see  the  author  had  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  his  heroine,  and  did  not  like  to  make  her  quite  worthless." 

The  story  of  "Catherine"  has  an  episode  belonging  to  it,  a 
very  absurd  one.  Catherine  Hayes  was  a  real  person,  a  well- 
known  Irish  murderess,  the  account  of  whose  trial  and  execu- 
tion is  taken  from  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  She  was  buried 
at  Tyburn  in  1720. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  a  most  charming  songstress  of 
my  father's  own  day,  who  was  popular  in  Ireland,  and  no  less 
popular  here  in  England,  was  also  named  Catherine  Hayes.* 
Miss  Hayes'  impressionable  Irish  admirers  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  story  of  the  former  Catherine  was  a  deliberate  attack 
upon  their  favourite  singer.  An  extraordinary  burst  of  indigna- 
tion fell  upon  my  poor  father ;  enthusiastic  vindicators  rose  on 
every  side,  and  knights  to  attack  this  cobweb  of  their  own  spin- 
ning ;  nor  was  the  supposed  injury  forgotten. 

In  a  letter  to  Adelaide  Procter  my  father  says,  long  after,  in 
answer  to  her  request  for  a  contribution  to  a  magazine,  "  As  I 
was  writing  to  say  I  had  nothing,  I  lighted  upon  this  queer 
scrap  of  a  ballad,  which  perhaps  won't  do  for  you.  I  don't  re- 
member the  remainder,  but  Morgan  John  O'Connell  knows  it  by 
heart.  .  .  .  The  second  half  relates  the  persecution  of  the  Irish 
papers  ever  so  many  years  ago,  who  said  my  story  of  *  Cath- 
erine^ was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  ruin  Miss  Catherine  Hayes, 
and  I  was  flogged  all  round  the  Irish  press  for  this  wickedness. 

*Misa  Hajes  married  Captain  Bucknell,  and  died  in  all  her  youth  and 
beauty  not  many  months  after  her  marringe.  There  was  also  an  allusion  to 
Gatheriue  ^aJea  in  **  P^ndt^mils  "  (af tQrwardi&  ^i^p^^ssod^ 
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I  kept  back  the  ballad  at  the  time,  becanse  I  jast  know  Mrs. 
Buckneil,  and  I  thought  she  might  not  like  to  have  her  name 
jokingly  rhymed  upon.  But  I  saw  her  at  the  Theodore  Martin's 
two  days  ago,  when  she  s|)oke  about  the  ballad,  which  M.  J. 
O^Connell  had  repeated  to  her."  Mrs.  Bucknell  alluded  in  so 
friendly  a  way  to  the  poem  that  my  father  thought  himself 
justified  in  allowing  it  to  be  reprinted,  and  he  accordingly  sent 
it  to  Miss  Procter.* 

'* '  Little  Billee,'  '^  he  adds  in  a  postscript,  alluding  to  the  poem 
she  had  first  asked  for,  *'  was  given  away,  and  published  years 
ago  in  an  unknown  book,  to  which  I  knew  it  would  do  no  good, 
but  the  book  writer's  brother  had  been  kind  to  me." 

It  was,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  the  allusion  to  Catherine 
Hayes  in  **Pendennis"  that  an  incident  occurred  which  comes 
within  my  own  recollection.  One  evening  my  father  received 
a  letter  signed  by  a  Mr.  Briggs,  announcing  that  a  company  of 
young  Irishmen  had  determined  to  chastise  him  for  this,  and 
for  various  other  supposed  personal  insults  of  an  equally  serious 
natnre,  and  intended  to  come  over  one  by  one  until  their  purpose 
was  accomplished.  Mr.  Briggs  had  taken  lodgings  opposite  to 
our  house  in  Young  Street,  and  was  waiting  until  my  father 
should  go  out,  to  attack  him. 

In  the  window  of  our  dining-room  was  presently  established  a 
stout  good-humoured-looking  man  in  a  mustard-coloured  coat,  who 
was,  so  we  are  told,  a  detective.  He  arrived  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  spent  the  morning  staring  at  the  opposite  door- 
way, while  my  father  finished  his  morning's  work.  When  lunch 
time  came  the  detective  descended  for  his  meal  into  the  kitchen. 
Some  friends  arrived  to  luncheon.  Mv  father  said  the  situation 
was  becoming  ridiculous  and  unbearable,  and  to  our  alarm  and 
excitement  he  walked  straight  across  the  street  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Briggs'  lodging  and  went  in.  We  waited  won- 
dering in  the  bow-window  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  or  so 
the  lodging-house  door  opened,  and  he  came  out,  unruffled  atid 
composed.  He  had  walked  in,  caused  himself  to  be  finnounced 
suddenly  by  the  landlady ;  had  told  Mr.  Briggs  he  was  come  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  and  to  find  out  in  what  he  had  offended 
him.     The  young  man — he  was  a  very  young  man — blnstered  at 

*  This  poem  has  not  been  included  in  any  edition  of  "  The  Ballads.'' 
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first,  then  saddealy  cooled 
down  sod  listened  to  res> 
son.  Ue  bad  never  heard 
of  the  real  CatheriDe 
Hayes,  the  murderess,  be- 
fore. He  seems  to  have 
been  sarpri  singly  am  ena- 
ble to  explanatiuD,  and  af- 
ter ten  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, to  my  fatber's  great 
relief,  he  actually  prom- 
ised to  go  back  to  Ireland. 
And  so  he  did,  that  very 
evening. 

Besides     talking     the 
yOQDg  man  over  in  those 
twenty  minntes,  my  father 
was  also  able  to  buy  an  old 
Chippendale    chair    from 
the  Iodginp;-house  woman,  in  which  he  Rate  for  msny  years. 
"  Catherine,"  as  I  have  said,  was  one  of  the  most  cynical  of  my 
father's  stories.     He  wrote 
—y         many  cynical  things  in  those 
Jj,Jj  early    days,  as    people    do 
when  they  are  very  young 
and  liappy.     On  one  occa- 
sion hu  writes:  "  Here  is  a 
man  shouting,  and  we  shall 
have  this  Lord  William  Rus- 
sell murder  a  nuisance,  and 
so  it  is.     The  stupid   town 
talks    of  nothing  else,  and 
the  stupid  Times  and  Stand- 
ard arc  lecturing  the  town 
upon  the  remissness  of  the 
police    and    the   Whigs,  of 


^.-^^, 


of 
defence  I  Intended  to  mur- 
B  wiatmnutBATwon  toociiDHAT.  der  Old  John  and  rob  him 
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of  his  money."  "  Going 
to  see  a  man  hanged," 
dates fromthattiine.  But 
he  never  spoke  of  lliat 
drendfulexperience  with- 
out a  eljuddcr.  , 


"It 


rriblo 


ent  mood  and  tiort,  an<) 
which  WHS  hIwiivs  a  fa- 
vourite with  hin 
puMisheil  in  Fraxrr  in 
1840.  At  the  end  «f  his. 
life  he  made  a  e 
to  it.  in  the  Cornhill  — 
"  Philip  "  —  the  hst  of 
his  completed  sti'rii's.  He 
called  the  lieroiiK',  ihe 
little  sister,  by  tlie  ii;iiiie 
of  Caroline,  wliiili  In-  .il- 
wava  pronounced  Ciiroliii, 
and  whi.'h  )ie  u^d  to  say 
waa  his  favourite  woman's 

To  return  to  the  little 
house  in  Coram  Street — 
Alfred  Tennyson  used  to  Jf  was  a  dcstmi 


sight  indeed,"  he  writes 
to  Mis.  Proctor,  "and  I 
can't  hel|i  mentioning  it, 
for  the  [)oor  wretch's  face 
will  keep  itself  before 
my  eyes,  and  tljo  scene 
mixes  itself  up  with  all 
my  (■cciiiiatiouB." 

In  that  same  year,  the 
lasi  <if  itiy  father's  happy 
early  <l;iys,  he  wrote"The 
Sliahhy  Genteel  Story," 
"  liieli  is  of  a  very  differ- 
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come  tbere,  and  Mr, 
Morton  and  the  Kem- 
bles  ;  and  Edward  Fttz- 
Gerald  stayed  there 
more  than  once.  "  Love 
to  all  Coram  Street," 
FitiGerald  says,  writing 
to  Archdeaccin  Allen ; 
aod  again,  "  Give  my 
love  to  Thackeraj'  from 
your  apper  window 
across  the  street." 

The  Aliens  lived  op- 
posite to  as  then,  and  ] 
almost  remember  them, 
although  I  waa  under 
three  years  old.  Tliey 
were  carriage  people — 
at  least  they  hada  wood- 


HITIR,  I  HOOKED  B1 


en  go-cart,  in  which  1 
need  to  be  taken  out  for 
drives  with  an  Allenbaby 
of  my  own  standing.  It 
was  a  glorious  sensation, 
combining  ease  to  the 
legs  with  proper  pride 
and  delightful  society.  • 
One  does  not  remember 
enough  in  after  life  the 
extraordinary  variety  of 
experiences  which  are 
comprised  within  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of 
one's  existence  —  those 
dawning  hours,  when  tha 
whole  world  is  illumi- 
nated and  enchanting, 
when  animals  can  speak 
u  — uity,  when  ail  oatun 
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speaks  and  inanimate  things  are  alive,  and  when  we  are  as  gods, 
and  unconscious  of  evil,  and  create  existence  for  ourselves  as 
we  breathe. 

And  here  the  writer  must  confess  that  although  she  remem- 
bers these  raptures  and  the  go-cart  and  some  picture-books  and 
the  drawing  of  a  certain  alphabet  which  was  to  teach  her  to 
read,*"  she  has  reconstructed  much  of  what  happened  from  the 
scraps  and  letters  of  that  time. 

"If  jou  were  here  and  could  be  intimate  with  John  Allen, 
how  you  would  respect  him,"  my  father  writes  from  Coram 
Street  to  his  mother.  **  The  man  is  just  a  perfect  saint,  nor 
more  nor  less,  and  not  the  least  dogmatical  or  presumptuous ; 
but  working,  striving,  yearning  day  and  night  in  the  most 
intense  efforts  to  gain  Christian  perfection — and  yet  the  world 
would  not  be  as  good  a  world  as  it  is,  were  all  men  like 
him:  it  would  be  but  a  timid,  ascetic  place,  in  which  many 
of  the  finest  faculties  of  the  soul  would  not  dare  to  exer- 
cise themselves.  No  man  can,  however,  escape  from  his  influ- 
ence, which  is  perfectly  magnetic.  .  .  .". 

It  was  in  1839  that  my  parents  lost  a  little  child,  of  whom 
my  father  never  could  speak  without  emotion.  She  was  only  a 
baby,  but  wonderfully  forward  and  full  of  tender  sensibility, 
ohe  of  those  children  who  seem  to  carry  a  light  from  some 
diviner  world  in  their  hearts  and  ways.  He  has  spoken  of  this 
time  himself  in  the  Preface  to  "The  Great  Hoggarty  Dia- 
mond," the  book  which  John  Sterling  praised.f  There  is  a 
tone  in  it  which  is  almost  like  a  keynote  to  much  of  the  sad 
experience  at  this  time;  and  which  vibrates  on  as  some 
notes  do. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  from  my  father  to  my 
mother  in  the  country  : — 

"They  say  the  town  is  very  gay,  but  I  have  almost  left  off 
going  to  operas  and  theatres,  and  come  home  early,  when  Fitz- 
Gerald  and  I  have  a  pipe  together,  and  so  go  quietly  to  bed.     It 

*  lliis  alphabet  never  went  further  than  the  pictures  which  are  here  given. 

f  **What  is  there  better  in  Goldsmith  or  Fielding?''  Sterling  said. 
Blackwood  did  not  think  so.  **  They  refused  the  best  story  I  ever  wrote  1** 
my  father  said,  writing  to  Professor  Aytoun  in  1847. 
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is  delightful  to  have  him  Id  the  bouse,  but  I'm  afraid  bis  society 
makes  me  idle,  we  sit  and  talk  too  much  about  books  and  pict- 
ures and  smoke  too  uaoy  cigars." 

W.  M.  T.  to  E.  F.  G. 

"  I{ere  is  a  scene  of  the  Spotted  Dog,  a  puiilic-bouse  near  the 
Strand,  where  you  pay  2d.  to  hear  singing,  Ac.  The  faces  are 
not  at  all  cariciUured,  not  even  the  eyebrows.  The  poor  devil  to 
the  Right  Uof  the  Picter  sung  a  sulo  about  Rosy  Bacchus,  the 
other  two  sung  a  glee,  the  One-eyed  Man  Bass." 


The  following  extracts  belong  to  this  time  : 
.  W.  M.  T.  to  his  Mother. 

"The  days  pass  away  to  mo  like  half-hours.  [  have  JQBt 
done  an  article  about  George  Cruiksliank  for  the  London  and 
W^estminster ;  I  will  send  it  yon  when  it  appears  ;  and  further- 
more am  bringing  out  on  mj  own  account  a  weekly  paper 
called  the  Foohcap  Library.  I  think  it  will  take,  and  the 
profits  of  it  will  be  so  enormous  if  successful  that  I  don't  like 
\a  share  them  with  a  bookseller." 
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'*  I  have  lots  of  work  on  hand,  so  mach  so  that  I  am  half  dis- 
tracted with  it  and  do  little,  but  am  going  to  do  wonders  direct- 
ly. *  Dr.  Johnson,'  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  *  please  to  read  these  man- 
uscripts. I  have  several  others  when  you  have  done  these,  for. 
Doctor,  1  have  plenty  of  irons  in  the  fire  ' — to  which  the  Doctor 
replied  :  *  Madam,  you  had  better  put  them  along  with  your 
other  irons ' — a  good  fate  for  the  works  of  most  of  us.  (I  have 
grown  to  hate  letter-paper  as  somebody  does  holy  water)." 

''February,  1840. 

"  We  have  been  on  a  sweet  trip  to  Clapham  to  see  my  friend 
Cattermole,  who  has  married  a  charming  little  wife,  and  has  a 
beautiful  place,  and  on  another  to  Chelsea  to  see  Carlyle  and 
Mrs.  C.     Pleasanter,  more  high-minded  people  I  don't  know." 

"  Leigh  Hunt  has  produced  a  charming  play,  and  my  lady  is 
going  with  the  Kembles  in  their  private  box.  Fitz  is  to  come 
too,  and  I  intend  to  stop  at  home  and  work.  .  .  .  We  are  all  won- 
drous well  in  health,  and  my  dear  little  Missy  is  as  gay  as  a 
lark." 

"I  have  been  rejoicing  in  the  Exhibitions  this  week,  which 
always  put  me  in  a  fever  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  set 
me  buying  paint-boxes,  and  thinking  that  I  have  missed  my  vo- 
cation." 

"  The  death  of  Macleod,  the  captain  of  the  Great  Liverpool, 
shocked  me  a  great  deal,  and  that  awful  principle  of  mistaken 
honour.  Who  are  Christians  in  the  world  ?  Priests  and  aris- 
tocracy have  killed  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  think — the  one 
by  inventing  curses,  the  other  honour.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  been  poring  over  the  Life  of  David  Hume  all  day — 
the  most  amiable  of  honest  heathens.  His  life  is  excellently 
selfish  and  good-humoured  and  correct,  and  he  went  out  of  the 
world  quite  unconcerned,  and  with  a  grin  on  his  face,  entering 
into  eternity  as  if  he  were  stepping  into  a  Court  ball." 

The  next  letter  is  dated  May  1840.  My  father  was  at  Leam- 
ington, a  hundred  miles  away  from  a  good  dinner  to  which  Mrs. 
Procter  had  asked  him ;  and  Mrs.  Procter,  the  wife  of  Barry 
Cornwall,  who  was  so  warm  a  friend  to  my  father  in  those  by- 
gone days,  gave  a  book  of  his  letters  to  our  good  friends  and 
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liora,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Smith,  from  which  collection  I  have 
becD  allowed  by  them  to  tjuotc: — 

"  If  you  could  but  sec  how  wonderful  the  country  is,"  he  says, 
"  the  country  of  Sliakspcare.  The  old  homes  of  England  stand- 
ing pleasantly  in  smiling  cowelipped  lawns,  whence  spring  lofty 
elms  amidst  which  the  breezes  whisper  melodies,  the  birds  sing- 
ing ravishing  concerts,  the  sheep  browsing  here  and  there,  and 
waddling  among  the  fresh  pastures  like  walking  door-mats,  the 
tender  lambs  trotting  about  on  thick  legs;  the  cows,  bullocks, 
or  kine,  looking  solemnly  with  large  eyes  from  betwixt  theii 
crooked  horns,  the  lusty  rustics  sauntering  round  about  whistling 


[sketch],  the  fat  yeomanry  cavalry  [sketch]  swaggering  thro'  the 
green  lanes.  .  .  ,  How  I  wish  for  Leigh  Hunt,  or  any  friend  who 
really  loves  the  country,"  he  odds  in  conclusion. 

W.  M.  T.  (o  ki»  MoTUBR. 

"iffljf  1840. 
"  I  am  very  much  alarmed  about  the  state  of  the  country — not 
alarmed,  that  is,  for  what  can  I  lose  i — but  quite  certain  that  a 
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certHin  part  of  us  are  going  to  the  deqce,  »nd  that  s  tretneniloiu 
revoliilion  is  preparing.  There  will  be  no  end  to  it  wbeo  it 
comes,  and  you  will  have  barricading  again  in  Paris,  and  there 
will  be  similar  work  all  through  Europe.    The  orthodox  say  it 


will  be  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  after  which  the  Millennium. 
There  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  Chartists,  armed,  banded,  and 
corresponding  closely  with  one  another.  Their  plan  is  not  to 
meet  in  large  bodies  at  all,  but  their  officers  meet,  and  their 
officers'  officers,  and  these  have  corresponding  delegates  who 
direct  the  operations.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  rainy  night  and  the 
cowardice  of  that  scoundrel  Frost  we  might  have  been  now  the 
British  Republic  for  what  I  know,  and  Queen  Victoria  in  her 
uncle's  dominions  of  Hanover.  Thank  God  that  the  Chartists 
have  not  a  raan  of  courage  at  their  head  who  might  set  the  king- 
dom in  a  blaze.  With  their  views  about  equalising  property — 
robbery,  in  fact — of  course  a  revolution  effected  by  them  could 
not  Ust  long,  and  the  fit  would  soon  be  over;  but  the  dence  is 
that  one  ipnst  take  and  bear  it,  and  be  in  a  fever  for  a  couple  of 
jeara,  until  a  deal  of  blood-letting  has  bronght  the  disease  down." 
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"/«/y80,  1840. 

<*.I  have  been  reading  Allan  Ramsay's  poems — the  Ballantyne 
controversy — and  a  noble  article  in  the  British  Critic  on  Pauper- 
ism, which  has  affected  me  extraordinarily ;  likewise  some 
French  novels — noble  occupation  for  grey-headed  fathers  of 
faipilies.  How  happy  are  those  who  read  to  instruct  themselves 
— ^yes,  besides,  I  have  read  Rankers  *  History  of  the  Popes '  (in 
tlie  way  of  business).  It  is  a  great  book,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  some  persons  who  wonder  how  other  persons  can  talk 
about  the  *  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  Church,'  in  whose  bosom 
repose  so  many  saints  and  sages  1  Saints  and  sages  do  sleep 
there  and  everywhere  under  God's  sunshine,  I  hope." 

"J.  Allen  sent  missy  a  book  of  Scripture  prints,  those  from 
Mant's  Bible,  but  a  great  scene  took  place  when  she  came  on 
Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac :  she  cried  and  screamed,  and  said, 
'  No,  he  should  not  kill  poor  lickle  boy,'  and  tried  to  pull  Isaac 
off  the  altar.  Truly  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
comes  wisdom." 

''Masoats,  i840. 

"I  think  Durham's  death  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for 
Charles  Duller,  who  has  been  weighed  down  by  the  corpse,  as 
it  were,  of  that  man.  What  the  Times  says  of  him  is  very  just, 
as  far  as  the  appreciation  of  character  goes — not  so  as  to  the 
Canada  failure — the  rascally  Whigs  and  Tories  swamped  that 
between  them.  When  is  the  day  to  come  when  those  two  hum- 
bugs are  to  disappear  from  among  us?  Don't  be  astonished. 
I'm  not  a  Chartist,  only  a  Republican.  I  would  like  to  see  all 
roen  equal,  and  this  bloated  aristocracy  blasted  to  the  wings  of 
all  the  ^irinds.  It  has  been  good  and  useful  up  to  the  present 
time,  nay,  for  a  little  time  longer  perhaps — just  up  to  the  minute 
when  the  great  lion  shall  shake  bis  mane  and  scatter  all  these 
absurd  insects  out  of  it. 

"  What  stuff  to  write  to  be  sure.  But  I  see  how  in  every 
point  of  morals  the  aristocracy  is  cursing  the  country. 

*'  Oh  for  a  few  enlightened  Republicans,  men  to  say  their  say 
honestly,  and  dare  to  do  and  say  the  truth.  We  are  living  in 
wonderful  times,  madam,  and  who  knows — may  see  great  things 
done :  bnt  no  physical  force — the  bigotry  of  that  and  of  the  pres- 
ent Chartist  leaders  is  greater  than  the  bigotry  we  saffer  under. 
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"How  delightfully  quiet  this  night  is!  the  ripple  of  the 
waters  is  most  melodious,  the  gas -lamps  round  the  little  bay 
look  as  if  they  trcru  sticking  flaming  swords  iato  it !    What  is  it 

that  sets  one's  apinta  chirping  so,  on  getting  out  from  London  t" 

After  my  mother's  illness  the  little  household  in  Coram  Street 
was  broken  up,  and  we  all  went  abroad.  I  can  remember  ray 
father  punishing  me  as  we  travelled  to  Paris  all  night  in  the 
creaking  diligence.  I  wanted  to  get  out  and  walk,  and  they 
wouldn't  h't  me,  and  I  cried  oh  and  on.  There  was  a  man  in  a 
cap  1  didn't  like,  with  his  nose  against  the  window.    He  frowned 


at  me  when  1  looked  at  him.  My  father  was  in  the  comer  of 
the  diligence  opposite  to  me  and  the  nurse  and  the  baby,  and 
he  struck  a  match,  and  lit  up  a  little  lantern,  which  he  held  up 
to  amuse  me,  Bnt  I  only  cried  the  louder.  Then  he  said  grave- 
ly, "  If  yon  go  on  crying  you  will  wake  the  baby,  and  I  shall 
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put  out  the  candle ;"  so  I  went  on  crying,  and  I  woke  the  baby, 
who  began  to  cry  too;  then  the  man  in  the  corner  scolded 
again,  and  my  father  blew  out  the  lantern,  and  suddenly  all  was 
dark.  I  could  not  believe  it,  never  before  had  I  been  so  se- 
verely punished.  "Light  it,  light  it,"  I  screamed.  "No," 
said  my  father's  voice  in  the  dark,  "  I  told  you  1  should  put  the 
light  out  if  you  cried."  All  the  time  the  man  in  the  corner 
kept  on  moaning  and  complaining,  and  the  diligence  jogged  on, 
and  I  suppose  I  went  to  sleep  on  my  father's  knee  at  last.  I  re- 
member hearing  him  long  afterwards  speak  of  that  dreadful 
night,  and  of  the  angry  Frenchman,  who  kept  saying,  "  J'ai  la 
fievre,  mon  Dieu.  J'ai  la  fievre."  The  next  thing  I  remember 
is  arriving  quite  cheerful  at  Paris,  and  my  grandmother  and  my 
grandfather  coming  down  the  curling  stairs  to  meet  us  in  the 
early  morning  and  opening  their  arms  to  us  all. 

Is  this  a  preface  to  "  Barry  Lyndon  "  and  "  The  Second  Fu- 
neral of  Napoleon  "?  It  will  do  as  well  as  any  other,  to  show 
how,  and  under  what  difficulties,  the  books  of  that  time  were 
written  1 

Napoleon  always  haunted  my  father's  imagination  (the  Corsi- 
can  Ogre  who  ate  little  children).  The  history  of  the  second 
funeral  was  eventually  told  by  the  same  little  boy  who  once 
peeped  at  the  great  prisoner  on  his  lonely  rock,  and  who  drew 
the  very  early  design  of  the  battle  of  Jena  given  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 

"Comic  Tales  and  Sketches,"  by  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  ap- 
peared in  1841.  M.  A.  Titmarsh  was,  as  we  know,  the 
talented  first  cousin  of  Samuel  Titmarsh  of  "  The  lloggarty 
Diamond."  Michael  Angelo,  the  artist,  drew  the  pictures  to 
"The  Hoggarty  Diamond  "when  it  came  out  in  Fraser ;  and 
be  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  artist.  "The  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum"  was  published  by  him  with  "The  Second  Funeral  of 
Napoleon "  (after  an  interlude  of  George  Fitzboodle  and  his 
stories  of  "Men's  Wives").  "The  Irish  Sketch  Book"  was 
illustrated  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  it  was  Fitzboodle  who  wrote 
"  Barry  Lyndon,"  to  which  there  were  no  pictures.  There  are 
various  legends  concerning  Titmarsh,  who  at  one  time  talked 
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of  Biiicide  inilecd,  iti  consequence  of  some  attacks  in  the  daily 
press,  and  caused  much  anxiety  to  his  landlady,  but  this  was 
happily  only  a  passing  excitement. 


Mr.  Titjnarsh  had  previously   illustrated  the  "  Paris  Sfeetch 
Book  "  when  it  came  out  in  1S4.0. 
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For  the  next  few  years  ray  father  was  constantly  in  Paris, 
and  we  lived  with  our  grandparents. 

W,  M.  T.  to  his  Aunt,  Mrs.  Ritchie. 

'*  A  ViLLIERS  LK  BkL  PRBS  SaKCELLIS, 

*'  Octoder  1843,  81  Cuamps  Eltskbs. 

"My  dear  Aunt, — Charlotte's  handwriting  in  William's  let- 
ter had  a  very  reproachful  look,  and  seemed  to  say,  Here  is  a 
letter  for  you,  but  you  don't  deserve  it.  I  ought  to  have  writ- 
ten to  you  weeks  ago,  to  explain  how  it  was  that  my  little  ones 
didn't  come  to  pay  their  promised  visit  to  you.  They  are  all  at 
Montmorenci,  where  they  have  been  for  this  month  past ;  and 
as  I  go  thither  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  lose  a  whole  day  in 
the-  journey  to  and  fro,  I  can't  afford  to  give  up  more  of  my 
preciOQS  time,  but  am  obliged  to  remain  at  home  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  working,  or  pretending  to  work.  I  believe  I  am  writ- 
ing a  novel,  and  shall  be  delighted  when  the  day  arrives  when 
you  shall  be  able  to  read  this  remarkable  production.  ,  •  , 

"  William  sends  me  very  good  news  about  £500  which  a  man 
owes  me  at  Calcutta.  lie,  the  debtor,  sent  a  little  remittance 
two  months  since,  and  where  is  it  now  ? — at  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea  with  the  Memnon.  It  is  my  usual  luck.  However,  the 
remittance  is  only  delayed,  and  some  months  hence  I  shall  get 
the  duplicate  of  the  bill.  I  hope  the  winter  will  bring  you  back 
to  Paris.  The  view  from  your  windows  in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau 
is  not  very  brilliant,  but  after  all,  a  good  cheerful  landscape  of 
chimney-pots  and  walls  is  a  better  look-out  than  naked  trees  and 
maddy  lanes. — Yours,  dear  Aunt,  affectionately, 

"  W.  M.  T." 

My  father  once  said  to  roe  when  I  was  a  girl :  *'  Yon  needn't 
read  *  Barry  Lyndon,'  you  won't  like  it." 

Indeed  it  is  scarcely  a  book  to  like^  but  one  to  admire  and  to 
wonder  at  for  its  consummate  power  and  mastery.  The  book 
was  written  in  1843-44,  and  should  by  rights  be  printed  with 
the  "  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo,"  but  for  convenience  the 
travels  are  published  together,  and  <*  Barry  "  is  included  in  this 
voloxne. 
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Barry  Lyndon  himself  mast  have  been  born  somewhere  about 
1742  ;  and  mnch  of  his  early  life  was  passed  abroad,  in  the  Ger- 
man army.  He  tells  his  own  story  so  as  to  enlist  every  sym- 
pathy against  himself,  and  yet  all  flows  so  plausibly,  so  glibly, 
that  one  can  hardly  explain  how  the  effect  is  produced.  From 
the  very  first  sentence  almost,  one  receives  the  impression  of  a 
lawless  adventurer,  brutal,  heartless,  with  low  instincts  and  rapid 
perceptions.  Barry  Lyndon,  together  with  his  own  autobiog- 
raphy, gives  a  picture  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  brags, 
a  picture  so  vivid,  and  present  to  one's  mind,  that  as  one  reads 
one  almost  seems  to  hear  the  tread  of  remorseless  fate  sounding 
through  all  the  din  and  merriment.  Take  those  descriptions  of 
the  Prussian  army  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  of  that 
hand  of  man  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  man — what  a  haunt- 
ing page  in  history  I  Somewhere  my  father  says  he  forgets 
dates  and  facts,  but  that  he  remembers  impressions ;  and  one 
can  realise  what  the  impressions  must  have  been  that  went  to 
the  making  of  "  Barry  Lyndon." 

The  story  of  Barry  Lyndon's  marriage  is  evidently  taken  from 
a  true  history  which  concerns  a  noble  family  of  which  many 
strange  legends  are  told.  The  family  of  Bowes  dates  from  the 
Conquest,  and  we  read  that  one  of  the  ladies  Strathmore  was 
the  sole  heiress  of  this  wealthy  line.  She  was  left  a  widow  be- 
fore she  was  thirty,  and  had  many  suitors,  for  she  was  charm- 
ing as  well  as  rich.  This  unfortunate  lady  was  bullied  into  a 
marriage  with  a  brutal  adventurer,  from  whom  she  finally 
escaped  by  flight,  barely  saving  her  life.  The  story  of  her 
eldest  son,  who  disappeared,  and  only  came  back  after  many 
years,  is  not  less  true.  My  father  had  a  friend  at  Paris  in  those 
days,  a  Mr.  Bowes,  who  may  have  first  told  him  this  history,  of 
which  the  details  are  almost  incredible,  as  quoted  from  the  pa- 
pers of  the  time. 

Mr.  Marzials,  in  his  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  "  Barry  Lyn- 
don," says  that  he  has  tried  to  discover  the  source  of  another 
story  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  episode  of  Duke  Victor 
and  his  Duchess.  The  very  first  entry  in  my  father's  note-book 
for  1844  answers  this  query  : — 

"t/an.  4,  1844. — Read  in  a  silly  book  called  V Empire  a  good 
story  about  the  first  K  of  Wurtemberg's  wife;  killed  by  her 
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hasband  for  adultery.  Frederic  William,  born  in  1734  (?),  m. 
in  1780  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Hruiiswick  Wolfenbuttel,  who 
died  the  27th  September  1788.  For  the  rest  of  the  story  see 
L*  Empire  ou  dix  ans  sous  Napoleon,  par  un  Charabeihin :  Paris, 
Allardin,  1836;  vol.  i.  220." 

The  note-book  goes  on  with  various  dates  and  memoranda 
which  may  interest  readers  of  **  Barry  Lyndon." 

"t/a».  12,1844. — Read  Kenealy's*Life  of  Maginn'and  Lever 
on  Grant,  and  other  magazinery.  Maginn  a  famous  subject  for 
moralising.  Wrote  for  Fraser  till  5,  and  went  to  see  Arnal  in 
Vhomme  blase.  Quite  tired  and  weary  with  writing,  which  the 
evening's  amusement  did  not  cure.  Wrote  *  Barry  Lyndon '  for 
Fraser  again — beginning,  however,  to  flag.  .  .  ." 

^^Jan.  20. — In  these  days  got  through  the  fag-end  of  Chap, 
iv.  of  *  Barry  Lyndon '  with  a  great  deal  of  dulness,  unwilling- 
ness, and  labour." 

"  Feb.  2.— Wrote  all  day  for  Punch  *  The  next  Revolution.'  " 

"/V6.  17. — Passed  the  whole  of  these  days  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  when  I  wrote  the  Ameri- 
can letter)  reading  for  *  Barry  Lyndon,*  and  writing,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  a  sheet." 

He  seems  to  have  suffered  physically  from  the  task,  for  he 
goes  on  to  say  on  the  21st :  "  Wrote  all  day  *  Barry  Lyndon,'  at 
5  went  out  very  tired,  and  came  back  still  more  tired  at  9^  .  .  . 
continual  labour  annoys  and  excites  me  too  much." 

In  the  spring  he  returned  to  England  again,  for  there  is  an 
entry  on  the  5th  of  March  :  **  Came  to  my  comfortable  old  quar- 
ters in  Jermyn  Street,  and  spent  the  evening  at  the  Procters', 
without  any  dinner,  and  without  any  sleep  at  night,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps." 

Except  for  a  few  engagements  at  Procters',  BuUers',  Kirwans*, 
Talfourds',  &c.,  there  are  no  more  notes  till  the  18th  of  July, 
when  my  father  is  still  at  work  upon  "  Barry  Lyndon,"  and 
reading  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  "  excellent  for  its  liveliness  and 
spirit,  and  wonderful  for  its  atrocious  vulgarity." 

"  Aug,  10. — Read  for  *  B.  L.'  all  the  morning  at  the  club,  then 
walked — A  pleasant  dinner  at  Disraeli's." 

^^  Aug,  14. — At  home  all  day  drawing  and  dawdling,  with 
'  B.  L.'  lying  like  a  nightmare  on  my  mind«     Dined  with  Boxall. 
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In  tbe  evening  to  Mrs.  Twiss's  music  * — a  pleasant  party  and 
pretty  woraen." 

^^  Aug.  19. — Wrote  all  day  *  Barry  Lyndon.'  Dined  with 
Bevan  at  the  Reform  Club,  where  I  met  Emerson  Tennant  and 
had  much  talk  about  a  trip  to  the  East." 

^^  Aug.  20. — In  the  City  again  to  arrange  about  the  Eastern 
trip ;  wrote  a  little  *  Barry  Lyndon ' ;  dined  with  Quin  at  a 
party  where  Fitzgerald  was  in  wonderful  cue,  but  I  was  too 
much  flustered  myself  thinking  about  the  great  voyage  to  enjoy 
the  fun  much." 

The  journey  to  the  East  comes  with  a  happy  break  into  all 
the  work  and  the  depression  of  the  early  months  of  1844.  It 
is  true  that  "  Barry  "  travelled  with  my  father,  **  hanging  roun'd 
bis  neck,"  as  he  writes,  and  had  to  be  written  as  well  as  other 
work  that  was  promised,  along  the  way ;  yet  a  thousand  new 
impressions  and  lights  and  visions  came  to  distract  the  tired 
writer,  and  to  revive  his  flagging  spirits.  I  will  not  dwell  here 
upon  the  journey  which  marks  its  own  record  in  "  Cornhill  to 
Cairo,"  btft  I  will  give  three  dates  noted  in  the  diary  for  1844  : 
"  Malta,'  Nov,  1. — Wrote  *  Barry,'  but  slowly  and  with  great 
diflSculty."  Nov.  2nd. — "  Wrote  *  Barry  '  with  no  more  success 
than  yesterday."  Nov.  3. — "Finished  *  Barry'  after  great 
throes  late  at  night" 

A.  L  R. 

*  There  is  an  absurd  little  faroilj  tradition  connected  with  the  name  of 
Horace  Twiss  which  used  to  amuse  us  all  One  day  that  he  was  dinijig  at 
the  Mansion  House  my  father  saw  the  Lord  Mayor  nodding  at  him  in  a 
Criendly  sort  of  way.  "  I.knoir  you,*'  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  "  Horace ;'?wv|8,»' 
My  father  disclaimed,  but  the  Lord  Mayor  went  on  insisting.  It  was  tx^Xj 
expUined  that  he  had  taken  his  guest  for  Mr.  Ciiarles  Djckens,  and  that  he 
was  alluding  in  a  complimentary  (though  somewhat  devious)  manx^r  to 
**  Oliver  Twist "  which  had  lately  appeared. 
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CHAPTER   I 

MY  PEDIGREE  AND  FAMILY- UNDERGO  THE  INFLUENCE 

OF  THE  TENDER  PASSION 

SINCE  the  clays  of  Adam,  there  has  been  lianlly  a  mischief  done 
in  tliis  world  but  a  woman  haa  been  at  tlie  bottom  of  it.  Ever 
since  ours  was  a  family  (and  that  must  be  very  7iear  Adam's 
time, — BO  old,  noble,  and  illustrious  are  the  Barrys,  as  everybody 
knows)  women  have  played  a  mighty  part  with  the  destinies  of 
our  race. 

I  presume  tliat  there  is  no  gentleman  in  Europe  that  has  not 
heard  of  the  house  of  Barry  of  Barryogue,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
than  which  a  more  famous  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  Gwillim  or 
D'Hozier ;  and  though,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I  have  learned  to 
despise  heartily  the  claims  of  some  pretenders  to  high  birth  who 
have  no  more  genealogy  than  the  lacquey  who  deans  my  boots,  and 
though  I  laugh  to  utter  scorn  the  boasting  of  many  of  my  country- 
men, who  are  all  for  descending  from  kings  of  Ireland,  and  talk  of 
a  domain  no  bigger  than  would  feed  a  i)ig  as  if  it  were  a  principality  ; 
yet  truth  comi)els  me  to  atuscrt  that  my  family  was  the  noblest 
of  the  island,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  universal  world  ;  while  their 
possessions,  now  insignificant  and  torn  from  us  by  war,  by  treachery, 
by  the  loss  of  time,  by  ancestral  extravagance,  by  adhesion  to  the 
old  faith  and  monarch,  were  formerly  prodigious,  and  embraced 
many  counties,  at  a  time  when  Ireland  was  vastly  more  prosperous 
than  now.  I  would  assume  the  Irish  crown  over  my  coat-of-arms, 
but  that  there  are  so  many  silly  pretenders  to  that  distinction  who 
bear  it  and  render  it  common. 

Who  knows,  but  for  the  fault  of  a  woman,  I  might  have  been 
wearing  it  now?     You  start  with  incredulity.     I  say,  why  not? 
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Had  there  been  a  gallant  chief  to  lead  my  countrymen,  instead  of 
puling  knaves  who  bent  the  knee  to  King  Richard  II.,  they  might 
have  been  freemen ;  had  there  been  a  resolute  leader  to  meet  the 
murderous  ruffian  Oliver  Cromwell,  we  should  have  shaken  oflf  the 
English  for  ever.  But  there  was  no  Barry  in  the  field  against  the 
usuri)er ;  on  the  contrary,  my  ancestor,  Simon  de  Bary,  came  over 
with  the  first-named  monarch,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  then 
King  of  Munster,  whose  sons  in  battle  he  pitilessly  slew. 

In  diverts  time  it  was  too  lat€  for  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Barry 
to  lift  up  his  war-cry  against  that  of  the  murderous  brewer.  We 
were  princes  of  the  land  no  longer ;  our  unhapj)y  race  had  lost  its 
possessions  a  century  previously,  and  by  tlie  most  sliameful  treason. 
This  I  know  to  he  the  fact,  for  my  mother  has  often  told  me  the 
story,  and  besides  had  worked  it  in  a  worsted  peiligree  which  hung 
up  in  the  yellow  saloon  at  Barryville  wliere  we  lived. 

That  very  estate  which  the  Lyndons  now  jwsrrss  in  Ireland  was 
once  the  property  of  my  rai*e.  Rory  Barry  of  Barryogue  owned  it 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  lialf  Munster  beside.  Tlie  Barry  wa? 
always  in  feud  with  the  O'Malionys  in  tliose  times ;  and,  as  it 
happened,  a  certain  English  colonel  passed  through  the  former's 
country  with  a  body  of  men-at-anns,  on  the  very  day  when  the 
O'Mahonys  had  made  an  inroad  uj)on  our  territories,  and  carried  oflf 
a  frightful  plunder  of  our  flocks  and  herds. 

This  young  Englisliman,  whose  name  was  Roger  Lyndon,  Linden, 
or  Lyndaine,  having  been  most  hospitably  receivc<l  by  tlie  Barry, 
and  finding  him  just  on  the  point  of  carrying  an  inroad  into  the 
O'Mahonys'  land,  oftered  the  aid  of  himself  and  his  laucci?,  and  be- 
haved himself  so  well,  as  it  appeared,  that  the  O'Mahonys  were 
entirely  overcome,  all  the  Barry's  projxjrty  restored,  and  with  it^ 
says  the  old  chronicle,  twice  as  much  of  the  O'Mahonys'  goods  and 
cattle. 

It  was  the  setting  in  of  the  winter  season,  and  the  young  soldier 
was  ptessed  by  the  Barry  not  to  quit  his  house  of  Barryogue,  and 
remained  there  during  several  months,  his  men  l)eing  quartered  with 
Barry's  own  gallowglasses,  man  by  man  in  the  cottages  round  about. 
They  conducted  themselves,  as  is  their  wont,  with  the  most  in- 
tolerable insolence  towards  the  Irish ;  so  nuich  so,  that  fights  and 
murders  continually  ensued,  and  the  people  vowed  to  destroy  them. 

The  Barry's  son  (from  whom  I  descend)  was  as  hostile  to  the 
English  as  any  other  man  on  his  domain ;  and,  as  they  would  not 
go  when  bidden,  he  and  his  friends  consulted  together  and  determined 
on  destroying  these  English  to  a  man. 

But  they  had  let  a  woman  into  theur  plot,  and  this  was  the 
Barry'8  daughter.     She  was  in  love  with  the  English  Lyndon,  and 
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broke  the  whole  secret  to  him ;  and  the  dastardly  English  prevented 
the  just  massacre  of  themselves  by  falling  on  the  Irish,  and  destroy- 
ing Phaudrig  Barry,  my  ancestor,  and  many  himdreds  of  his  men. 
The  cross  at  Rarr}  cross  neiir  Carrignadihioul  is  the  spot  where  the 
odious  butchery  took  i)lace. 

Lyndon  married  the  daughter  of  Roderick  Barry,  and  claimed 
the  estate  which  he  left ;  and  though  the  descendants  of  Phaudrig 
were  alive,  as  indeed  they  are  in  my  person,*  on  ai>pealing  to  the 
English  courts,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  the  Englishman,  as  has 
ever  been  the  ciise  where  Englisli  and  Irish  were  concerned. 

Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weakness  of  a  woman,  I  should 
have  been  bom  to  the  possession  of  those  very  estates  wliich  after- 
wards came  to  me  by  merit,  as  you  shall  hear.  But  to  proceed 
with  my  family  history. 

My  father  was  well  known  to  the  best  circles  in  this  kingdom  as 
in  that  of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Roaring  Harry  Barry.  He 
was  bred  like  many  otlier  young  sous  of  genteel  families  to  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Wing  articled  to  a  celebrated  attorney  of 
Sackville  Street  in  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  and,  from  his  great  genius 
and  aptitude  for  learning,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  made 
an  eminent  figure  in  his  profession,  had  not  his  social  qualities,  love 
of  field-sports,  and  extraordinary  graces  of  manner,  marked  him  out 
for  a  higher  spliere.  While  he  was  attorney's  clerk  he  kept  seven 
racehorses,  and  hunte<l  regularly  both  with  the  Kildare  and  Wicklow 
hunts ;  and  rode  on  his  grey  horse  Endymion  that  famous  match 
against  Captain  Punt(ir,  which  is  still  rememlxjred  by  lovers  of  the 
sport,  and  of  whicli  I  caused  a  splendid  picture  to  be  made  and  hung 
over  my  dining-hall  mantelj)iecc  at  Castle  Lyn«lon.  A  year  after- 
wards he  had  the  honour  of  riding  that  very  horse  Endymion  before 
his  late  Majesty  King  Gc'orge  II.  at  Newmarket,  and  won  the  plate 
there  and  tlie  attention  of  the  august  sovereign. 

Although  he  was  only  the  second  son  of  our  family,  my  dear 
father  came  naturally  into  the  estate  (now  miserably  reduced  to 
X400  a  year)  ;  for  my  grandfather's  eldest  son,  Conielius  Barry 
(called  the  Chevalier  Borgne,  from  a  wound  which  he  received  in 
Gennany),  remained  constant  to  the  old  religicm  in  which  our  family 
was  educated,  and  not  only  served  abroad  with  creilit,  but  against 
His  Most  Sa^Ted  Majesty  George  II.  in  the  unhappy  Scotch  dis- 
turbances in  '45.     We  shall  hear  more  of  the  Chevalier  hereafter. 

For  the  conversion  of  my  father  I  have  to  thank  my  dear  mother, 
Miss  Bell  Brady,  daughter  of  Ulysses  Brady  of  Castle  Brady,  county 

•  Aa  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  proofs  of  the  marriage  of  my  ancestoi 
Pbauflrig  with  his  wife,  I  make  no  doubt  that  Lyndon  destroyed  the  contract. 
and  murdered  the  priest  and  witncsMCs  of  the  marriaf^e. — h.  L. 
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Kerry,  Esquire  and  J.  P.  She  waa  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
day  in  Dublin,  and  universally  called  the  Dasher  there.  Seeing  her 
at  the  assembly,  my  father  became '  passionately  attached  to  her ; 
but  her  soul  waa  above  marrying  a  Papist  or  an  attorney's  clerk ; 
and  so  for  the  love  of  her,  the  good  old  laws  being  then  in  force, 
my  dear  father  slipped  into  my  uncle  Cornelius's  shoes  and  took  the 
family  estate.  Besides  the  force  of  my  mother's  bright  eyes,  several 
persons,  and  of  the  genteelest  society  too,  contributed  to  this  happy 
change ;  and  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  laugliingly  tell  the  story 
of  ray  father's  recantation,  which  waa  solemnly  pronounced  at  the 
tavern  in  the  company  of  Sir  Dick  Ringwood,  Lord  Bagwig,  Captain 
Punter,  and  two  or  three  other  young  sparks  of  the  town.  Roaring 
Harry  won  three  hundred  pieces  that  very  night  at  faro,  and  laid  the 
necessary  information  the  next  morning  against  his  brother ;  but  his 
conversion  caused  a  coolness  between  him  and  my  uncle  Corney,  who 
joined  the  rebels  in  consequence. 

This  great  difficulty  being  settled,  my  Lord  Bagwig  lent  my 
father  his  own  yacht,  then  lying  at  the  Pigeon  House,  and  the 
handsome  Bell  Brady  was  inducc<l  to  run  away  with  him  to  England, 
although  her  parents  were  against  the  match,  and  her  lovers  (as  I 
have  heard  her  tell  many  thouainds  of  times)  were  among  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  wealtliy  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
They  were  married  at  the  Savoy,  and  my  grandfather  dying  very 
soon,  Harry  Barry,  Esquire,  took  possession  of  his  paternal  property 
and  supported  our  illustrious  name  with  credit  in  London.  He 
pinked  the  famous  Count  Tiercelin  behind  Montiigue  House,  he  was 
a  member  of  "White's,"  and  a  frequiniter  of  all  the  chocolate- 
houses  ;  and  my  mother,  likewise,  made  no  small  figure.  At  length, 
after  his  great  day  of  triumph  before  His  Sacred  Majesty  at  New- 
market, Harry's  fortune  was  just  on  the  \mnt  of  being  made,  for 
the  gracious  monarch  promised  to  provide  for  him.  But  alas  !  he 
was  taken  in  (;harge  by  another  monarch,  whose  will  will  have  no 
delay  or  denial, — by  Death,  namely,  who  seized  upon  my  father  at 
Chester  races,  leaving  me  a  helpless  orphan.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes  ! 
He  was  not  faultless,  and  dissipated  all  our  princely  family  property  ; 
but  he  was  as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever  tossed  a  bumper  or  called  a 
main,  and  he  drove  his  coach-and-six  like  a  man  of  fashion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  his  gracious  Majesty  was  much  affected 
by  this  sudden  demise  of  my  father,  though  my  mother  says  he  shed 
some  royal  tears  on  the  occasion.  But  they  helped  us  to  nothing  : 
and  all  that  was  found  in  the  house  for  the  wife  and  creditors  was 
a  purse  of  ninety  guineas,  which  my  dear  mother  naturally  took, 
with  the  family  plate,  and  my  father's  wanirol)e  and  her  own ;  and 
putting  them  into  our  great  coach,  drove  off  to  Holyhead,  whence  she 
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took  shipping  for  Irelaud.  My  father's  body  accompanied  us  in 
the  finest  hearse  and  phnnes  money  could  buy;  for  though  the 
husband  and  wife  had  quarrelled  repeatedly  in  life,  yet  at  my  father's 
death  his  high-spirited  widow  forgot  all  her  differences,  gave  him  the 
grandest  funeral  that  had  been  seen  for  many  a  day,  and  erected  a 
monument  over  his  remains  (for  which  I  subsequently  paid),  which 
declared  him  to  be  tlie  wisest,  purest,  and  most  affectionate  of  men. 

In  performing  these  sad  duties  over  her  deccjised  lord,  the  widow 
spent  almost  every  guinea  she  had,  and,  indeed,  would  have  8i)ent 
a  great  deal  more,  had  she  discharged  one-third  of  the  demands 
which  the  ceremonies  occasioned.  But  the  i)eople  around  our  old 
house  of  Barry ogue,  although  they  did  not  like  niy  father  for  his 
change  of  faith,  yet  stood  by  him  at  this  moment,  and  were  for 
extenninating  the  mutes  sent  by  Mr.  Plumer  of  London  with  the 
lamented  remains.  The  monument  and  vault  m  the  church  were 
then,  alas  !  all  that  remained  of  my  vast  possessions ;  for  my  father 
had  sold  every  stick  of  the  property  to  one  Notley,  an  attorney, 
and  we  received  but  a  cold  welcome  in  his  house — a  miserable  old 
tumble-down  place  it  was.* 

The  splendour  of  the  funeral  did  not  fail  to  increase  the  widow 
Barry's  reputation  as  a  woman  of  8j)irit  and  fashion ;  and  when  she 
wrote  to  her  brother  Michael  Brady,  tliat  worthy  gentleman  im- 
mediately rode  across  the  country  to  fling  liimsclf  in  her  arms,  and 
to  invite  her  in  his  wife's  name  to  Castle  Brady. 

Mick  and  Barry  had  quarrelled,  as  all  men  will,  and  very  high 
words  had  passed  between  them  diuing  Barry's  courtship  of  Miss 
BelL  When  he  took  her  off,  Brady  swore  he  would  never  forgive 
Barry  or  Bell ;  but  coming  to  Loudon  in  the  year  '46,  he  fell  in 
once  more  with  Roaring  Hany,  and  lived  in  his  fine  house  in  Clarges 
Street,  and  lost  a  few  pieces  to  him  at  play,  and  broke  a  watchman's 
head  or  two  in  his  company, — all  of  which  reminiscences  endeared 
Bell  and  her  son  very  much  to  the  good-heurted  gentleman,  and  he 
received  us  both  with  open  arms.  Mrs.  Barry  did  not,  perhaps 
wisely,  at  first  make  known  to  her  friends  what  was  her  condition ; 
but  arriving  in  a  huge  gilt  coach  with  enormous  armorial  bearings, 
was  taken  by  her  sister-in-law  and  the  rest  of  the  county  for  a 
person  of  considerable  property  and  distinction. 

For  a  time,  then,  and  as  was  right  and  proper,  Mrs.  Barry  gave 
the  law  at  Castle  Brady.     She  ordered  the  servants  to  and  fix), 

*  In  another  part  of  his  memoir  Mr.  Barry  will  be  found  to  describe  this 
mansion  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  palaces  in  Europe  ;  but  this  is  a  practice 
not  unusual  with  his  nation  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Irish  principality  claimed 
by  him,  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Barry's  grandfather  was  an  attorney  and  maker 
of  his  own  fortune. 
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and  taught  them,  what  indeed  they  much  wanted,  a  little  London 
neatness;  and  '^English  Redmond,"  as  I  was  called,  was  treated 
like  a  little  lord,  and  had  a  maid  and  a  footman  to  himself;  and 
honest  Mick  paid  their  wages, — which  was  much  more  than  he  was 
used  to  do  for  his  own  domestics, — doing  all  in  his  power  to  make 
his  sister  decently  comfortable  under  her  afflictions.  Mamma,  in 
return,  determined  that,  when  her  affairs  were  arranged,  she  would 
make  her  kind  brother  a  handsome  allowance  for  her  son's  mainten- 
ance and  her  own ;  and  promised  to  have  her  handsome  furniture 
brought  over  from  Clarges  Street  to  adorn  the  somewhat  dilapidated 
rooms  of  Castle  Brady. 

But  it  turned  out  that  the  rascally  landlord  seized  upon  every 
chair  and  table  that  ought  by  rights  to  have  belonged  to  the  widow. 
The  estate  to  which  I  was  heir  was  in  the  hands  of  rapacious 
creditors;  and  the  only  means  of  subsistence  remaining  to  the 
widow  and  child  was  a  rent-charge  of  £50  upon  my  Lord  Bagwig's 
property,  who  had  many  turf-dealings  with  the  deceased.  And  so 
my  dear  mother's  liberal  intentions  towards  her  brother  were  of 
course  never  fulfilled. 

It  must  be  confessed,  very  much  to  the  discredit  of  Mrs.  Brady 
of  Castle  Brady,  that  when  her  sister-in-law's  poverty  was  thus 
made  manifest,  she  forgot  all  the  respect  which  slie  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  her,  instantly  turned  my  maid  and  man-servant 
out  of  doors,  and  told  Mrs.  Barry  that  she  might  follow  them  a3 
soon  as  she  chose.  Mrs.  Mick  was  of  a  low  family,  and  a  sordid 
way  of  thinking ;  and  after  about  a  couple  of  years  (during  which 
she  had  saved  almost  all  her  little  income)  the  widow  complie4 
with  Madam  Brady's  desire.  At  the  same  time,  giving  way  to  » 
just,  though  prudently  dissimidated  resentment,  she  made  a  vow 
that  she  would  never  enter  the  gates  of  Castle  Brady  while  the  lady 
of  the  house  remained  alive  within  them. 

She  fitted  up  her  new  abode  with  much  economy  and  consider- 
able taste,  and  never,  for  all  her  poverty,  abated  a  jot  of  the  dignity 
which  was  her  due,  and  which  all  the  neighbourhood  awarded  to 
her.  How,  indeed,  could  they  refuse  respect  to  a  lady  who  had 
lived  in  London,  frequented  the  most  foshjonable  society  there,  and 
had  been  presented  (as  she  solemnly  declared)  at  Court?  These 
advantages  gave  her  a  right  which  seems  to  be  pretty  unsparingly 
exercised  in  Ireland  by  those  natives  who  have  it, — the  right  of 
looking  down  with  scorn  upon  all  persons  wlio  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  quitting  the  mother-country  and  inhabiting  England 
for  a  while.  Thus,  whenever  Madam  Brady  appeared  abroad  in  a 
new  dress,  her  sister-in-law  would  say,  "  Poor  creature  I  how  can  it 
be  expected  that  she  should  know  anything  of  the  &shion  ? "     And 
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though  pleased  to  be  called  the  handsome  widow,  as  she  was,  Mrs. 
Barry  was  still  better  pleased  to  be  called  the  English  widow. 

Mrs.  Bnuly,  for  her  part,  was  not  slow  to  reply :  she  used  to  say 
that  the  defunct  Barry  was  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar ;  and  as  for 
the  fashionable  society  which  he  saw,  he  saw  it  from  my  Lord  Bag- 
wig's  side-table,  whose  flatterer  and  hanger-on  he  was  known  to  be. 
Regarding  Mrs.  Barry,  the  lady  of  Castle  Brady  would  make  insinu- 
ations still  more  painfbl.  However,  why  should  we  allude  to  these 
charges,  or  rake  up  private  scandal  of  a  hundred  years  old  1  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  that  the  above-named  personages  live<l  and 
quarrelled ;  good  or  bad,  handsome  or  ugly,  rich  or  poor,  they  are 
all  equal  now ;  and  do  not  the  Sunday  papers  and  the  courts  of  law 
supply  us  every  week  with  more  novel  and  interesting  slander  % 

At  any  rate,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mrs.  Barry,  after  her 
husband's  death  and  her  retirement,  lived  in  such  a  way  as  to  defy 
slander.  For  whereas  Bell  Brady  had  been  the  gayest  girl  in  the 
whole  county  of  Wexford,  with  half  the  bachelors  at  her  feet,  and 
plenty  of  smiles  and  encouragement  for  every  one  of  them,  Bell  Barry 
adopted  a  dignified  reserve  that  almost  amounted  to  pomposity,  and 
was  as  starch  as  any  Quakeress.  Many  a  man  renewed  his  offers 
to  the  widow,  who  had  been  smitten  by  the  charms  of  the  spinster ; 
but  Mrs.  Barry  refused  all  offers  of  marriage,  declaring  that  she  lived 
now  for  her  son  only,  and  for  the  memory  of  her  departed  saint. 

"  Saint  forsooth  I "  said  ill-natiu-ed  Mrs.  Brady.  "  Harry  Barry 
FM  as  big  a  sinner  as  ever  was  known  ;  and  'tis  notorious  that  he 
and  Bell  hated  each  other.  If  she  won't  marry  now,  depend  on  it, 
the  artful  woman  has  a  husband  in  her  eye  for  all  that,  and  only 
waits  until  Lord  Bagwig  is  a  widower." 

And  suppose  she  did,  what  then?  Was  not  the  widow  of  a 
Barry  fit  to  marry  with  any  lord  of  England  t  and  was  it  not  always 
■aid  that  a  woman  was  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Barry  family  ] 
If  my  mother  fancied  that  slie  was  to  be  that  woman,  I  think  it  was 
a  perfectly  justifiable  notion  on  her  part ;  for  the  Earl  (my  godfather) 
waa  always  most  attentive  to  her :  I  never  knew  how  deeply  this 
notion  of  advancing  my  interests  in  the  world  had  taken  possession 
of  mapima's  mind,  until  his  Lordship's  marriage  in  the  year  '57  with 
Miss  €k>ldmore,  the  Indian  nabob's  rich  daughter. 

Meanwhile  we  continued  to  reside  at  Barry ville,  and,  considering 
the  smallness  of  our  income,  kept  up  a  wonderfiil  state.  Of  the 
halMozen  families  that  formed  the  congregation  at  Brady's  Town, 
there  was  not  a  single  person  whose  appearance  was  so  respect- 
able as  that  of  the  widow,  who,  though  she  always  dressed  in 
mourning,  in  memory  of  her  deceased  husband,  took  care  that  her 
garments  should  be  made  so  as  to  set  off  her  handsome  person  to  the 
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greatest  advantage;  and,  indeed,  I  think,  spent  six  hours  out  of 
every  day  in  the  week  in  cutting,  trimming,  and  altering  them  to 
the  fashion.  She  had  the  largest  of  hoops  and  the  handsomest  of 
furbelows,  and  once  a  month  (under  my  Lord  Bagwig's  cover)  would 
come  a  letter  from  London  containing  the  newest  accounts  of  the 
fashions  Jihere.  Her  complexion  was  so  brilliant  that  she  had  no 
call  to  use  rouge,  as  was  the  mode  in  those  days.  No,  she  left  red 
and  white,  she  said  (and  hence  the  reader  may  imagine  how  the  two 
ladies  hated  each  other)  to  Madam  Brady,  whose  yellow  complexion 
no  plaster  could  alter.  In  a  wonl,  she  was  so  accomplished  a  beauty, 
that  all  the  women  in  the  country  took  pattern  by  her,  and  the  young 
fellows  from  ten  miles  round  would  ride  over  to  Castle  Brady  church 
to  have  the  sight  of  her. 

But  if  (like  every  other  woman  that  ever  I  saw  or  read  of)  she 
was  proud  of  her  beauty,  to  do  her  justice  she  was  still  more  proud 
of  her  son,  and  has  said  a  thousand  times  to  me  that  I  was  the 
handsomest  young  fellow  in  the  world.  This  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
A  man  of  sixty  may,  however,  say  what  he  was  at  fourteen  without 
much  vanity,  and  I  must  say  I  think  there  was  some  cause  for  my 
mother's  opinion.  The  good  soul's  pleasure  was  to  dress  me ;  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  I  tiuned  out  in  a  velvet  coat  with  a 
silver-hilted  sword  by  my  side  and  a  gold  garter  at  my  knee,  as  fine 
as  any  lord  in  the  land.  My  mother  worked  me  several  most 
splendid  waistcoats,  and  I  had  plenty  of  lace  for  my  ruffles,  and  a 
fresh  riband  to  my  hair,  and  as  we  walked  to  church  on  Sundays, 
even  envious  Mrs.  Brady  waa  found  to  allow  that  there  was  not  a 
prettier  pair  in  the  kingdom. 

Of  course,  too,  the  lady  of  Castle  Brady  used  to  sneer,  because 
on  these  occasions  a  certain  Tim,  who  used  to  be  called  my  valet, 
followed  me  and  my  mother  to  church,  carrying  a  huge  prayer- 
book  and  a  cane,  and  dressed  in  the  livery  of  one  of  our  own  fine 
footmen  from  Clarges  Street,  which,  as  Tim  was  a  bandy-shanked 
little  fellow,  did  not  exactly  become  him.  But,  though  poor,  we 
were  gentlefolks,  and  not  to  be  sneered  out  of  these  becoming  append- 
ages to  our  rank ;  and  so  would  march  up  the  aisle  to  our  pew 
with  as  much  state  and  gravity  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  lady  and 
son  might  do.  When  there,  my  mother  would  give  the  responses 
and  amens  in  a  loud  dignified  voice  that  was  delightful  to  hear,  and, 
besides,  had  a  fine  loud  voice  for  singing,  which  art  she  had  per- 
fected in  London  under  a  fashionable  teacher ;  and  she  would  exercise 
her  talent  in  such  a  way  that  you  would  hardly  hear  any  other  voice 
of  the  little  congregation  which  chose  to  join  in  the  psalm.  In  fact, 
my  mother  had  great  ^fts  in  every  way,  and  believed  herself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  meritorious  persons  in 
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the  world.  Often  and  often  lias  she  talked  to  me  and  the  neigh- 
bours reganling  her  own  humility  and  piety,  pointing  them  out  in 
such  a  way  tliat  I  would  defy  the  most  obstinate  to  disbelieve  her. 

When  we  left  Castle  Brady  we  came  to  occupy  a  house  in 
Brady's  Town,  which  mamma  christened  Barryville.  I  confess  it 
was  but  a  small  place,  but,  indeed,  we  made  the  most  of  it.  I  have 
mentioned  the  family  j)edigree  which  hung  up  in  the  drawing-room, 
which  mamma  called  the  yellow  saloon,  *and  my  bedroom  was  called 
the  pink  Ixnlroom,  and  hers  the  orange-tawny  apartment  (how  well 
I  remember  them  all !) ;  and  at  dinner-time  Tim  regularly  rang  a 
great  bell,  and  we  (;ach  had  a  silver  tankard  to  drink  from,  and 
mother  boasted  with  justice  that  I  had  as  good  a  bottle  of  claret  by 
my  side  as  any  scjuire  of  the  land.  So  indeed  I  had,  but  I  was  not, 
of  course,  allowed  at  my  tender  years  to  drink  any  of  the  wine ; 
which  thus  attained  a  considerable  age,  even  in  the  decanter. 

Uncle  Brady  (in  spite  of  the  family  quarrel)  found  out  the 
above  fact  one  day  by  calling  at  Barryville  at  diimer-time,  and 
unluckily  tasting  the  liquor.  You  should  have  seen  how  he 
sputtered  and  made  faces  !  But  the  honest  gentleman  was  not  par- 
ticular about  his  wine,  or  the  company  in  which  he  drank  it.  He 
would  get  dnmk,  indeed,  with  the  i>ars()n  or  the  priest  indifferently ; 
with  the  latter,  much  to  my  mother's  indignation,  for,  as  a  true 
blue  Nassauite,  slie  heartily  despised  all  those  of  the  old  faith,  and 
would  scarcely  sit  down  in  the  room  with  a  Ixinighted  Papist.  But 
the  squire  had  no  such  scruples  ;  he  Wiis,  indeed,  one  of  the  easiest, 
idlest,  and  best-natured  fellows  that  ever  lived,  and  many  an  hour 
would  he  pass  with  the  lonely  widow  when  he  was  tired  of  Madam 
Brady  at  home.  He  liked  me,  he  said,  as  much  as  one  of  his  own 
sons,  and  at  length,  after  tlie  widow  had  held  out  for  a  couple  of 
years,  she  agreed  to  allow  me  to  return  to  the  castle  ;  though,  for 
herself,  she  resolutely  kept  the  oath  whi(;h  she  had  made  with 
regard  to  her  sister-in-law. 

The  very  first  day  I  returned  to  Castle  Brady  my  trials  may  he 
said,  in  a  nianner,  to  have  begun.  My  cousin,  Master  Mick,  a 
huge  monster  of  nineteen  (who  hated  me,  and  I  j)romise  you  I 
retiUTied  the  compliment),  insulte<l  me  at  dinner  about  my  mother's 
poverty,  and  made  all  the  girls  of  the  family  titter.  So  when  we 
went  to  the  stables,  whither  Mick  always  went  for  his  pijx)  of 
tobacco  after  dinner,  I  told  him  a  i)iece  of  my  mind,  and  there  was 
a  fight  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  during  which  I  stood  to  hhn  like 
a  man,  and  blacked  his  left  eye,  though  I  was  myself  only  twelve 
years  old  at  the  time.  Of  coui-se  he  bciit  me,  but  a  beating  makes 
only  a  small  impression  on  a  lad  of  that  tender  age,  as  I  had  proved 
many  times  in  battles  ^ith  the  ragged  Brady's  Town  boys  before, 
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not  one  of  whom,  at  my  time  of  life,  was  my  match.  My  uncle 
was  very  much  pleased  when  he  heard  of  my  gallantry ;  my  cousin 
Nora  brought  brown  paper  and  vinegar  for  my  nose,  and  I  went 
home  that  night  with  a  pint  of  claret  under  my  girdle,  not  a  little 
proud,  let  me  tell  you,  at  having  held  my  own  against  Mick  so  long. 

And  though  he  persisted  in  his  bad  treatment  of  me,  and  used 
to  cane  me  whenever  I  fell  in  his  way,  yet  I  was  very  happy  now 
at  Castle  Brady  with  the  company  there,  and  my  cousins,  or  some 
of  them,  and  the  kindness  of  my  uncle,  with  whom  I  became  a 
prodigious  favourite.  He  bought  a  colt  for  me,  and  taught  me  to 
ride.  He  took  me  out  coursing  and  fowling,  and  instructed  me  to 
shoot  flying.  And  at  length  I  was  released  from  Mick's  persecution, 
for  his  brother,  Master  Ulick,  returning  from  Trinity  College,  and 
hating  his  elder  brother,  as  is  mostly  the  way  in  families  of  fashion, 
took  me  under  his  protection ;  and  from  that  time,  as  Ulick  was  a 
deal  bigger  and  stronger  than  Mick,  I,  English  Redmond,  as  I  was 
called,  was  left  alone ;  except  when  the  former  thought  fit  to  thrash 
me,  which  he  did  whenever  he  thought  proper. 

Nor  was  my  learning  neglected  in  the  ornamental  parts,  for  I 
had  an  uncommon  natural  genius  for  many  things,  and  soon  topped 
in  accomplishments  most  of  the  persons  around  me.  I  hiid  a  quick 
ear  and  a  fine  voice,  which  my  mother  cultivated  to  tlie  best  of  her 
power,  and  she  taught  me  to  step  a  minuet  gravely  and  gracefully, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  my  future  success  in  life.  The 
common  dances  I  learned  (as,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  confess)  in 
the  servants*  hall,  which,  you  may  be  sure,  was  never  without  a 
piper,  and  where  I  was  considered  unrivalled  both  at  a  hornpipe 
and  a  jig. 

In  the  matter  of  book-learning,  I  had  always  an  uncommon 
taste  for  reading  plays  and  novels,  as  the  best  part  of  a  gentle- 
man's polite  education,  and  never  let  a  pedlar  pass  the  village,  if 
I  had  a  penny,  without  having  a  ballad  or  two  from  him.  As  for 
your  dull  grammar,  and  Greek  and  Latin  and  stuff,  I  have  always 
hated  them  from  my  youth  upwards,  and  said,  very  unmistakably, 
I  would  have  none  of  them. 

This  I  proved  pretty  clearly  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  my 
aunt  Biddy  Brady's  legacy  of  XI 00  came  in  to  mamma,  who  thought 
to  employ  the  sum  on  my  education,  and  sent  me  to  Doctor  Tobias 
Tickler's  famous  academy  at  Ballywhacket — Backwhacket,  as  my 
uncle  used  to  call  it.  But  six  weeks  after  I  had  been  consigned 
to  his  reverence,  I  suddenly  made  my  apj^carance  again  at  Castle 
Brady,  having  'walked  forty  miles  from  the  odious  place,  and  left 
the  Doctor  in  41  state  near  upon  apoplexy.  The  fact  was,  that  at 
taw,  prison-bars,  or  boxing,  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  but 
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could  not  be  brought  to  excel  in  the  classics;  and  after  having 
been  flogged  seven  times  without  its  doing  me  the  least  good  in 
my  Latin,  I  refused  to  submit  altogether  (finding  it  useless)  to  an 
eighth  application  of  the  rod.  "  Try  some  other  way,  sir,"  said  I, 
when  he  was  for  hoi*sing  me  once  more ;  but  he  wouldn^t ;  whereon, 
and  to  defend  myself,  I  flung  a  slate  at  him,  and  knocked  down  a 
Scotch  usher  with  a  leaden  inkstand.  All  the  lads  huzzaed  at  this, 
and  some  of  the  servants  wanted  to  stop  me ;  but  taking  out  a 
large  clasii-knife  that  my  cousin  Nora  had  given  me,  I  swore  I 
would  plunge  it  into  the  waistcoat  of  the  first  man  who  dared  to 
balk  me,  and  faith  they  let  me  pass  on.  I  slept  that  night  twenty 
miles  off  Ballywhacket,  at  the  house  of  a  cottier,  who  gave  me 
potatoes  and  milk,  and  to  whom  I  gave  a  hundred  guineas  after, 
when  I  came  to  visit  Ireland  in  my  days  of  greatness.  I  wish  I 
had  the  money  now.  But  what's  the  use  of  regret  1  I  have  had 
many  a  hanler  bed  than  that  I  shall  sleep  on  to-night,  and  many 
a  scantier  meal  than  honest  Phil  Murphy  gave  me  on  the  evening 
I  ran  away  from  school.  So  six  w^eeks'  was  all  the  schooling  I  ever 
got.  And  I  say  this  to  let  parents  know  tlie  value  of  it ;  for  though 
I  have  met  more  learned  bookworms  in  the  world,  especially  a  great 
hulking,  clumsy,  blear-eyed  old  doctor,  wliom  they  called  Johnson, 
and  who  lived  in  a  court  off  Fleet  Street,  in  London,  yet  I  pretty 
soon  silenced  him  in  an  argument  (at  **  Button's  Coffee-house ") ; 
and  in  that,  and  in  poetry,  and  what  I  call  natural  philosophy,  or 
the  science  of  life,  and  in  riding,  music,  leaping,  the  small-sword, 
the  knowledge  of  a  horse,  or  a  main  of  cocks,  and  the  manners  of 
an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion,  I  may  say  for 
myself  that  Redmond  Barry  has  seldom  found  his  equal.  "  Sir," 
said  I  to  Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  occasion  I  allude  to — he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Mr.  Buswell  of  Scotland,  and  I  waa  presented  to  the 
club  by  a  Mr.  Goldsmith,  a  countryman  of  my  own — *'  Sir,"  said 
I,  in  reply  to  the  schoolmaster's  great  thundering  quotation  in 
Greek,  "  you  fancy  you  know^  a  great  deal  more  than  me,  because 
you  quote  your  Aristotle  and  your  Pluto ;  but  can  you  tell  me  which 
horse  will  win  at  Epsom  Downs  next  week  ? — Can  you  run  six  miles 
without  breathing? — Can  you  shoot  the  ace  of  spades  ten  times 
without  missing]     If  so,  talk  about  Aristotle  and  Pluto  to  me." 

"D'ye  knaw  who  ye're  sjwaking  tol"  roared  out  the  Scotch 
gentleman,  Mr.  Buswell,  at  this. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Mr.  Boswcll,"  said  the  old  schoolmaster. 
"  I  had  no  right  to  brag  of  my  Greek  to  the  gentleman,  and  he  has 
answered  me  very  well." 

"  Doctor,"  says  I,  looking  waggishly  at  him,  "  do  you  know  ever 
a  rhyme  for  AiiBtotle  ? '' 
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"  Port,  if  you  plaise,"  says  Mr.  Goldsmith,  laughing.  And  we 
had  six  rhymes  for  Aristotle  before  we  left  the  coffee-house  that 
evening.  It  became  a  regular  joke  afterwards  when  I  told  the 
story,  and  at  "  Whitens "  or  the  "  Cocoa-tree  "  you  would  hear  the 
wags  say,  "Waiter,  bring  me  one  of  Captain  Barry's  rhymes  for 
Aristotle."  Once,  when  I  was  in  liquor  at  the  latter  place,  young 
Dick  Sheridan  called  me  a  great  Staggerite,  a  joke  which  I  could 
never  understand.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story,  and  must 
get  back  to  home,  and  dcir  old  Ireland  again. 

I  have  made  aajuaintance  with  the  best  in  the  land  since,  and 
my  manners  are  such,  I  have  Siiid,  as  to  make  me  the  equal  of  them 
all ;  and,  perhaps,  you  will  wonder  how  a  country  boy,  as  I  was, 
educated  amongst  Irish  squires,  and  their  dependants  of  the  stable 
and  farm,  should  arrive  at  {>ossessiug  such  elegant  manners  as  I  was 
indisputably  allowed  to  have.  I  had,  the  fact  is,  a  very  valuable 
instructor  in  the  person  of  an  old  gamekeeper,  who  had  served  the 
French  king  at  Fontenoy,  and  who  taught  me  the  dances  and 
customs,  and  a  smattering  of  the  language  of  tliat  country,  with  the 
use  of  the  sword,  both  small  and  broad.  Many  and  many  a  long 
mile  I  have  trudge<l  by  his  side  as  a  lad,  he  telling  me  wonderful 
stories  of  the  French  king,  and  the  Irish  brigjulc,  and  Marshal  Saxe, 
and  the  opera-dancers;  he  knew  my  uncle,  too,  the  Chcivalier 
Borgne,  and  indeed  had  a  thousand  accomplishments  which  he 
taught  me  in  secret.  I  never  kncjv/  a  man  like  him  for  making  or 
throwing  a  fly,  for  physicking  a  horse,  or  breaking,  or  choosing  one  ; 
he  taught  me  manly  sports,  from  birds'-ncstiug  upwards,  and  I 
always  shall  consider  Phil  Purcell  as  the  ver>'  be^t  tutor  I  could 
have  had.  His  fault  waa  drink,  but  for  that  I  have  always  had  a 
blind  eye ;  and  he  hated  my  cousin  Mick  like  poison ;  but  I  could 
excuse  him  that  too. 

With  Phil,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  was  a  more  accomplished 
man  than  either  of  my  cousins ;  and  I  think  Nature  had  been  also 
more  bountiful  to  me  in  the  matter  of  i)erson.  Some  of  the  Ca«tle 
Brady  girls  (aa  you  shall  hear  presently)  adored  me.  At  fairs  and 
races  many  of  the  prettiest  lasses  present  said  they  would  like  to 
have  me  for  their  bachelor ;  and  yet  somehow,  it  must  be  confessed, 
I  was  not  popular. 

In  the  first  place,  every  one  knew  I  was  bitter  poor;  and  I 
think,  perhaps,  it  was  my  good  mother's  fault  that  I  was  bitter 
proud  too.  I  had  a  habit  of  boasting  in  company  of  my  birth,  and 
the  splendoor  of  my  carriages,  gardens,  cellars,  and  domestics,  and 
this  before  people  who  were  perfectly  aware  of  my  real  circiun- 
•tuices.     If  it  wafl  boys,  and  they  ventured  to  sneer,  I  would  bcjit 

■t  0|r  di^  for  it  i  and  numy's  the  time  I've  beeu  brought  home 
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well-nigh  killed  by  one  or  more  of  them,  on  what,  when  my  mothei 
asked  me,  I  would  say  was  "a  family  quarrel."  "Support  youi 
name  with  your  blood,  Reddy  my  boy,"  would  that  saint  say,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  so  would  she  herself  have  done  with  her 
voice,  ay,  and  her  teeth  and  nails. 

Thus,  at  fifteen,  there  was  scarce  a  lad  of  twenty,  for  half-a- 
dozen  miles  round,  that  I  had  not  beat  for  one  cause  or  other. 
There  were  the  vicar's  two  sons  of  Castle  Brady — in  course  I  could 
not  associate  with  such  beggarly  brats  as  them,  and  many  a  battle 
did  we  have  as  to  who  should  take  the  wall  in  Brady's  Town ;  there 
was  Pat  Lurgan,  the  blacksmith's  son,  who  had  the  better  of  me 
four  times  before  we  came  to  the  crowning  fight,  when  I  overcame 
him ;  and  I  could  mention  a  score  more  of  my  deeds  of  prowess  in 
that  way,  but  that  fisticuff  facts  are  dull  subjects  to  talk  of,  and  to 
discuss  before  high-bred  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

However,  there  is  another  subject,  la<lie8,  on  which  I  must 
discourse,  and  that  is  never  out  of  place.  Day  and  night  you  like 
to  hear  of  it :  young  and  old,  you  dream  and  think  of  it.  Hand- 
some and  ugly  (and,  faith,  before  fifty,  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  as 
a  plain  woman),  it's  the  subject  next  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  you ; 
and  I  think  you  guess  my  riddle  without  more  trouble.  Love  I 
sure  the  word  is  formed  on  purpose  out  of  the  prettiest  soft  vowels 
and  consonants  in  the  language,  and  he  or  she  who  does  not  care  to 
read  about  it  is  not  worth  a  fig,  to  my  thinking. 

My  uncle's  family  consisted  of  ten  children ;  who,  as  is  the 
custom  in  such  large  families,  were  divided  into  two  camps,  or 
parties;  the  one  siding  with  their  mamma,  the  other  taking  the 
part  of  my  uncle  in  all  the  numerous  quarrels  which  arose  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  his  lady.  Mrs.  Brady's  fitction  was 
headed  by  Mick,  the  eldest  son,  who  hated  me  so,  and  disliked 
his  father  for  keeping  him  out  of  his  property :  while  Ulick, 
the  second  brother,  was  his  father's  own  boy;  and,  in  revenge. 
Master  Mick  was  desperately  afraid  of  him.  I  need  not  mention 
the  girls'  names ;  I  had  plague  enough  with  them  in  afler-life. 
Heaven  knows ;  and  one  of  them  was  the  cause  of  all  my  early 
troubles :  this  was  (though  to  be  siu^  all  her  sisters  denied  it)  the 
belle  of  the  family.  Miss  Honoria  Brady  by  name. 

She  said  she  was  only  nineteen  at  the  time ;  but  I  could  read 
the  fly-leaf  in  the  family  Bible  as  well  as  another  (it  was  one  of  the 
three  books  which,  with  the  backgammon-board,  formed  my  uncle's 
library),  and  know  that  she  was  bom  in  the  year  '37,  and  christened 
by  Doctor  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin :  hence  she  was 
thrce-and-twenty  years  old  at  the  time  she  and  I  were  so  much 
together. 
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When  I  come  to  think  about  her  now,  I  know  she  never  could 
have  been  handsome ;  for  her  figure  was  rather  of  the  fattest,  and 
her  mouth  of  the  widest ;  she  was  freckled  over  like  a  partridge's 
egg,  and  her  hair  was  the  colour  of  a  certain  vegetable  which  we 
eat  with  boiled  beef,  to  use  the  mildest  term.  Often  and  often 
woiild  my  dear  mother  make  these  remarks  concerning  her .;  but  I 
did  not  believe  them  then,  and  somehow  had  gotten  to  think  Honoria 
an  angelical  being,  far  above  all  the  other  angels  of  her  sex. 

And  as  we  know  very  well  that  a  lady  who  is  skilled  in  dancing 
or  singing  never  can  perfect  herself  without  a  deal  of  study  in  private, 
and  that  the  song  or  the  minuet  which  is  performed  with  so  much 
graceful  ease  in  the  assembly-room  has  not  been  acquired  without 
vast  laboiu"  and  perseverance  in  private;  so  it  is  with  the  dear 
creatures  who  are  skilled  in  co([uetting.  Honoria,  for  instance,  was 
always  practising,  and  she  would  take  poor  me  to  rehearse  her  accom- 
plishment upon  ;  or  the  exciseman,  when  he  came  his  rounds,  or  the 
steward,  or  the  poor  curate,  or  the  young  apothecary's  lad  fix)m 
Brady's  Town  :  whom  I  recollect  beating  once  for  that  very  reason. 
If  he  is  alive  now  I  make  him  my  apologies.  Poor  fellow  !  as  if  it 
was  his  fault  that  he  should  be  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  one  of  the 
greatest  coquettes  (considering  her  obscure  life  and  rustic  breeding) 
in  the  world. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told — and  every  word  of  this  narrative  of 
my  life  is  of  the  most  sacred  veracity — my  passion  for  Nora  began 
in  a  very  vulgar  and  unromantic  way.  I  did  not  save  her  life ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  once  very  nearly  killed  her,  as  you  shall  hear.  I 
did  not  behold  her  by  moonlight  playing  on  the  guitar,  or  rescue 
her  from  the  hands  of  ruifians,  as  Alfonso  does  Lindamira  in  the 
novel ;  but  one  day  after  dinner  at  Brady's  Town,  in  summer,  going 
into  the  garden  to  pull  gooseberries  for  my  dessert,  and  thinking 
only  of  gooseberries,  I  pledge  my  honour,  I  came  upon  Miss  Nota 
and  one  of  her  sisters,  with  whom  she  was  friends  at  the  time,  who 
were  both  engaged  in  the  very  same  amusement. 

"What's  the  Latin,  for  gooseberry,  Redmond?"  says  she.  She 
was  always  "  poking  her  fun,"  as  the  Irish  phrase  it. 

**  I  know  the  Latin  for  goose,"  says  I. 

"  And  what's  that  ? "  cries  Miss  Mysie,  as  pert  as  a  peacock. 

"  Bo  to  you  I "  says  I  (for  I  had  never  a  want  of  wit) ;  and  so 
we  fell  to  work  at  the  gooseberry-bush,  laughing  and  talking  as 
happy  as  might  be.  In  the  com-se  of  our  diversion  Nora  managed 
to  scratch  her  arm,  and  it  bled,  and  she  screamed,  and  it  wan 
mighty  round  and  white,  and  I  tied  it  up,  and  I  believe  wal 
pennitted  to  kiss  her  hand ;  and  though  it  was  as  big  and  clumsy 
a  hand  as  ever  you  saw,  yet,  I  thought  the  favour  the  most  ravish 
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iiig  one  th&t  waa  ever  conferred  upon  me,  and  went  hom^  in  & 
rapture. 

I  was  much  too  simple  a  fellow  to  disguise  any  sentimeiit  I 
chanced  to  feel  in  those  days ;  and  hot  one  of  the  eight  Csistle 
Brady  girls  but  was  soon  aware  of  my  passion,  and  joked  and  com- 
plimented Nora  about  her  bachelor. 

The  torments  of  jealousy  the  cruel  coquette  made  me  enduhi 
#ere  horrible.  Sometimes  she  would  treat  hie  as  a  child,  sometimes 
lb  a  man.  She  would  always  leave  me  if  ever  tliere  came  a  strangef 
to  the  house. 

"  For  after  all,  Redmond,"  she  would  say,  "  you  are  but  fifteen, 
and  you  haven't  a  guinea  in  the  world."  At  which  I  would  sweat 
that  I  would  become  the  greatest  hero  ever  known  out  of  Ireland, 
and  vow  that  before  I  was  twenty  I  would  have  money  enough  to 
purchase  an  estate  six  times  as  big  as  Castle  Brady.  All  which 
vaih  t>i*omi8e8,  of  course,  I  did  not  keep;  but  I  hiake  no  doubt 
they  influenced  me  in  my  very  early  life,  and  caused  me  to  do  thos^ 
great  actions  for  which  1  have  been  celebrated,  and  which  shall  bd 
liarrated  presently  in  order. 

I  must  tell  one  of  them,  just  that  my  dear  young  lady  readers 
may  know  what  sort  of  a  fellow  Redmond  Barry  was,  and  what  & 
courage  and  undaunted* passion  he  had.  I  question  whethei*  iLnf 
of  the  jenny-jessamines  of  the  present  day  would  do  half  as  mticH 
in  the  face  of  danger. 

About  this  time,  it  must  be  premised,  the  United  Kingdom  waa 

ih  a  state  of  great  excitement  from  the  threat  generally  credited  of 

a  French  invasion.     The  Pretender  was  said  to  be  in  high  favoUr 

at  Versailles,  a  descent  upon  Ireland  was  especially  looked  to,  and 

the  noblemen  and  people  of  condition  in  that  and  all  other  parts 

of  the  kingdom  showcil  their  loyalty  by  raising  regiihehts  of  horse 

and  foot  to  resist  the  invaders.     Brady's  Town  Sent  a  compahy 

to  join  the  Kilwangan  regiment,  of  which  Master  Mick  was  the 

captain ;  and  we  had  a  letter  from  Master  Ulick  at  Trinity  College, 

stating  that  the  University  had  also  formed  a  regiment,  in  which 

he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  corporal.     How  I  envied  them  both ! 

especiaUy  that  odious  Mick,  as  I  saw  him  in  his  laced  scai'let  coat, 

with  a  riband  in  his  hat,  march  off  at  the  head  of  his  men.     He, 

the  poor  spiritless  creature,  was  a  captain,  and  I  nothing, —  I  who 

felt  I  had  as  much  courage  as  the  t)uke  of  Cuttiberland  hiihself, 

and  felt,  too,  that  a  red  jacket  would  mightily  become  me !     My 

nlotUer  said  I  was  too  young  to  join  the  new  regiment;  biit  the 

fact  was,  that  it  was  she  herself  ^Yho  was  too  poor,  for  the  cost 

of  a  new  unifomi  woiild  have  swallowed  up  half  her  year's  ihcotae^ 

and  she  would  only  have  her  boy  appear  in  a  Way  suitable  to  his 
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birth,  riding  the  finest  of  racers,  dressed  in  the  best  of  clothes,  and 
keeping  the  gcnteelest  of  company. 

Well,  then,  the  whole  country  was  alive  with  war*8  alarums,  the 
three  kingdoms  ringing  with  military  music,  and  every  man  of  merit 
paying  his  devoirs  at  the  court  of  Bellona,  whilst  poor  I  was  obliged 
to  stay  at  home  in  my  ^stian  jacket  and  sigh  for  fame  in  secret. 
Mr.  Mick  came  to  and  fro  from  the  regiment,  and  brought  numerous 
of  his  comrades  with  him.  Their  costume  and  swaggering  airs  filled 
me  with  grief,  and  Miss  Nora's  imvarying  attentions  to  them  served 
to  make  me  half  wild.  No  one,  however,  thought  of  attributing 
this  sadness  to  the  young  lady's  score,  but  rather  to  my  disappoint- 
ment at  not  being  dlowed  to  join  the  military  profession. 

Once  tlie  officers  of  the  Fencibles  gave  a  grand  ball  at  Kilwangan, 
to  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  ladies  of  Castle  Brady  (and 
a  pretty  ugly  coachful  they  were)  were  invited.  I  knew  to  what 
tortures  the  odious  little  flirt  of  a  Nora  would  put  me  with  her 
eternal  coquetries  with  the  officers,  and  refused  for  a  long  time  to 
be  one  of  the  party  to  the  ball  But  she  had  a  way  of  conquering 
me,  against  which  all  resistance  of  mine  was  in  vain.  She  vowed 
that  riding  in  a  coach  always  made  her  ill.  "  And  how  can  I  go 
to  the  ball,"  said  she,  "  unless  you  take  me  on  Daisy  behind  you 
on  the  pillion  ? "  Daisy  was  a  good  blood-ftiare  of  my  uncle's,  and 
to  such  a  proposition  I  could  not  for  my  soul  say  no ;  so  we  rode 
in  safety  to  Kilwangan,  and  I  felt  myself  aa  proud  as  any  prince 
when  she  promised  to  dance  a  country-dance  with  me. 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  the  little  ungrateful  flirt  informed 
me  that  she  had  quite  forgotten  her  engagement ;  she  had  actually 
danced  the  set  with  an  Englishman  !  I  have  endured  torments  in 
my  life,  but  none  like  that.  She  tried  to  make  up  for  her  neglect, 
but  I  would  not.  Some  of  the  prettiest  girls  there  offered  to 
console  me,  for  I  was  the  best  dancer  in  the  room.  I  made  one 
attempt,  but  was  too  wretched  to  continue,  and  so  remained  alone 
all  night  in  a  state  of  agony.  I  would  have  played,  but  I  had  no 
money ;  only  the  gold  piece  that  my  mother  bade  me  always  keep 
in  my  purse  as  a  gentleman  should.  I  did  not  care  for  drink,  or 
know  the  dreadful  comfort  of  it  in  those  days ;  but  I  thought  of 
killing  myself  and  Nora,  and  most  certainly  of  making  away  with 
Captain  Quin ! 

At  last,  and  at  morning,  the  ball  was  over.  The  rest  of  our 
ladies  went  off  in  the  lumbering  creaking  old  coach;  Daisy  was 
brought  out,  and  Miss  Nora  took  her  place  behind  me,  which  I  let 
her  do  without  a  word.  But  we  were  not  half  a  mile  out  of  town 
when  she  began  to  try  with  her  coajong  and  blandishments  to  di^ 
sipate  my  iU-bumour. 
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"Sure  it's  a  bitter  night,  Redmond,  dear,  and  you^l  catch  cold 
without  a  handkerchief  to  your  neck."  To  this  sympathetic  remark 
from  the  pillion,  the  saddle  made  no  reply. 

"  Did  you  and  Miss  Clancy  liave  a  pleasant  evening,  Redmond  t 
You  were  together,  I  saw,  all  night."  To  this  the  saddle  only 
replied  by  grinding  his  teeth,  and  giving  a  lash  to  Daisy. 

"  0  mercy  !  youll  make  Daisy  rear  and  throw  me,  you  careless 
creature  you  :  and  you  know,  Redmond,  I'm  so  timid."  The  pillion 
had  by  this  got  her  arm  round  tlie  saddle's  waist,  and  perhaps  gave 
it  the  gentlest  squeeze  in  the  world. 

"  I  hate  Miss  Clancy,  you  know  I  do ! "  answers  the  saddle ; 
"and  I  only  danced  with  her  because — because — the  person  with 
whom  I  intended  to  dance  chose  to  be  engaged  the  whole  night." 

"Sure  there  were  my  sisters,"  said  the  pillion,  now  laughing 
outriglit  in  the  pride  of  her  conscious  superiority ;  "  and  for  me,  my 
dear,  I  had  not  been  in  the  room  five  minutes  before  I  was  engaged 
for  every  single  set." 

"Were  you  obliged  to  dance  five  times  with  Captain  Quini" 
said  I ;  and  0  strange  delicious  charm  of  coquetry,  I  do  believe 
Miss  Nora  Brady  at  twenty- three  years  of  age  felt  a  pang  of  delight 
in  thinking  that  she  had  so  much  power  over  a  guileless  lad  of 
fifteen. 

Of  course  she  replied  that  she  did  not  care  a  fig  for  Captain 
Quin :  that  he  danced  prettily,  to  be  sure,  and  was  a  pleasant  rattle 
of  a  man ;  that  he  looked  well  in  liis  regimentals  too ;  and  if  he 
chose  to  ask  her  to  dance,  how  could  she  refuse  him  ? 

"  But  you  refused  me,  Nora." 

"  Oh !  I  can  dance  with  you  any  day,"  answered  Miss  Nora, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head ;  "and  to  dance  with  your  cousin  at  a  ball, 
looks  as  if  you  could  find  no  other  partner.  Besides,"  said  Nora — 
and  this  was  a  cruel,  imkind  cut,  which  showed  what  a  power  she 
had  over  me,  and  how  mercilessly  she  used  it, — "  besides,  Redmond, 
Captain  Quin's  a  man,  and  you  are  only  a  boy  ! " 

"If  ever  I  meet  him  again,"  I  roared  out  with  an  oath,  "you 
shall  see  which  is  the  best  man  of  the  two.  Ill  fight  him  with 
sword  or  with  pistol,  captain  as  he  is.  A  man  indeed  !  111  fight 
any  man — every  man  !  Didn't  I  stand  up  to  Mick  Brady  when  I 
was  eleven  years  old  ? — Didn't  I  beat  Tom  Sullivan,  the  great  hulk- 
ing brute,  who  is  nineteen? — Didn't  I  do  for  the  Scotch  usher?  Oh, 
Nora,  it's  cruel  of  you  to  sneer  at  me  so  ! " 

But  Nora  was  in  the  sneering  mood  that  night,  and  pursued  her 
sarcasms ;  she  pointed  out  that  Captain  Quin  was  already  known  as 
a  valiant  soldier,  famous  as  a  man  of  fashion  in  London,  and  that  it 
was  mighty  well  of  Redmond  to  talk  and  boast  of  beating  ushers 
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ftnd  farmera'  boys,  but  to  fight  an  Englishman  was  a  very  different 
matter. 

Then  she  fell  to  talk  of  the  invasion,  and  of  military  matters  in 
general ;  of  King  Frederick  (who  was  called,  in  those  days,  the 
Protestant  hero),  of  Monsieur  Thurot  and  his  fleet,  of  Monsieur 
Conflans  and  his  scjuadron,  of  Minorca,  how  it  was  attacked,  and 
where  it  was;  we  both  agreed  it  must  1k)  in  America,  and  hoped 
the  French  might  be  souuclly  l)eAt(in  there. 

I  sighed  after  a  while  (for  I  was  beginning  to  melt),  and  said 
how  much  I  longed  to  b(j  a  soldier ;  on  which  Nora  rccurro<l  to  her 
infallible,  "Ah  !  now,  would  you  leave  nie,  then?  But,  sure,  you're 
not  big  enough  for  anything  more  than  a  little  drummer."  To 
which  I  replied,  by  swearing  that  a  soldier  I  would  Ihj,  and  a 
genend  too. 

As  we  were  chattering  in  this  silly  way,  we  came  to  a  i)lace 
that  has  ever  since  gone  by  the  name  of  R^-'dmond's  Leap  Bridge. 
It  was  an  old  high  bri<lgc,  over  a  stream  sufliciently  <l(H'p  and  rocky, 
and  as  the  mare  Daisy  with  her  double  load  wau  crossinu:  this  bridge, 
Miss  Nora,  giving  a  loose  to  her  imagination,  and  still  harping  on 
the  military  theme  (I  would  Liy  a  wager  that  she  was  thinking  of 
Captain  Quin) — Miss  Nora,  said,  "Su])pos(;  now,  Rcdnicnid,  you, 
who  are  such  a  hero,  was  passing  over  the  bri<lge,  and  the  inimy  on 
the  other  side  ] " 

"  I'd  draw  my  sword,  and  cut  my  way  through  them." 

"  What,  with  me  on  the  pillion  ?  Would  you  kill  i)oor  me  ? " 
(Thb  young  lady  was  i>eri)etually  speiiking  of  "  \n)ov  me  !  ") 

"Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do.  I'd  jump  Daisy  into 
the  river,  and  swim  you  both  across,  where  no  enemy  could  follow 
us." 

"  Jump  twenty  feet !  you  wouldn't  dare  to  do  any  such  thing  on 
Daisy.  There's  the  Captain's  hoi-se.  Black  George,  I've  heard  say 
that  Captain  Qui " 

She  never  finished  the  word,  for  maddened  by  the  continual 
recurrence  of  that  odious  monosyllable,  I  shouted  to  h(;r  to  "hold 
tight  by  my  waist,"  and,  giving  Daisy  the  sjiur,  in  a  minute  8i)rang 
with  Nora  over  the  jmrapet  into  the  deep  water  ^^low.  I  don't 
know  why,  now — whether  it  was  I  want(Kl  to  drown  myself  and 
Nora,  or  to  i)erform  an  act  that  even  Captain  Quin  should  (;nmc 
at,  or  whether  I  &iicied  that  the  enemy  actually  was  in  front  of  us, 
I  can't  tell  now ;  but  over  I  went.  The  hoi-se  sank  over  his  head, 
the  girl  screamed  as  she  sank  and  screamed  as  she  rose,  and  I  lan<led 
her,  half  fainting,  on  the  shore,  where  we  were  soon  found  by  my 
uncle's  people,  who  returned  on  hearing  the  scn»ani8.  I  went  home, 
and  was  ill  speedily  of  a  fever,  which  kept  me  to  my  bed  for  six 
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weeks ;  and  I  quitted  my  couch  prodigiously  increased  in  stature, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  still  more  violently  in  love  than  I  had  been 
even  before. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  illness,  Miss  Nora  had  been  pretty 
constant  in  her  attendance  at  my  bedside,  forgetting,  for  the  sake  of 
me,  the  quarrel  between  my  mother  and  her  family ;  which  my 
good  mother  was  likewise  i)leased,  in  the  most  Christian  manner,  to 
forget.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  was  no  small  mark  of  goodness  in 
a  woman  of  her  haughty  disposition,  who,  as  a  rule,  never  forgave 
anybody,  for  my  sake  to  give  up  her  hostility  to  Miss  Brady,  and 
to  receive  her  kindly.  For,  like  a  mad  boy  as  I  was,  it  was  Nora 
I  was  always  raving  about  and  asking  for;  I  would  only  accept 
medicines  from  her  hand,  and  would  look  rudely  and  sulkily  upon 
the  good  mother,  who  loved  me  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  and  gave  up  even  her  favourite  habits,  and  proper  and  be- 
coming jealousies,  to  make  me  happy. 

As  I  got  well,  I  saw  that  Nora's  visits  became  daily  more 
rare :  "  Why  don't  she  come  ? "  I  would  say  peevishly,  a  dozen 
times  in  the  day;  in  reply  to  which  query,  Mrs.  Barry  would  be 
obliged  to  make  the  best  excuses  she  could  find, — such  as  that  Nora 
had  sprained  her  ankle,  or  that  they  had  quarrelled  together,  or 
some  other  answer  to  soothe  me.  And  many  a  time  has  the  good 
soul  left  me  to  go  and  break  her  heart  in  her  own  room  alone,  and 
come  back  with  a  smiling  face,  so  that  I  should  know  nothing  of 
her  mortification.  Nor,  indeed,  did  I  take  much  pains  to  ascertain 
it :  nor  should  I,  I  fear,  have  been  very  much  touched  even  had  I 
discovered  it;  for  the  commencement  of  manhood,  I  think,  is  the 
period  of  our  extremest  selfishness.  We  get  such  a  desire  then  to 
take  wing  and  leave  the  i>arent-nest,  that  no  tears,  entreaties,  or 
feelings  of  aft'ection  will  counterbalance  this  overpowering  longing 
after  independence.  She  must  have  been  very  sad,  that  poor  mother 
of  mine — Heaven  be  good  to  her  ! — at  that  period  of  my  life  ;  and 
has  often  told  me  since  what  a  pang  of  the  heart  it  was  to  her  to 
see  all  her  care  and  aflfcction  of  years  forgotten  by  me  in  a  minute, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  heartless  jilt,  who  was  only  playing  with 
me  while  she  could  get  no  better  suitor.  For  the  fact  is,  that  during 
the  last  four  weeks  of  my  illness,  no  other  than  Captain  Quin  was 
staying  at  Castle  Brady,  and  making  love  to  Miss  Nora  in  form. 
My  mother  did  not  dare  to  break  tliis  news  to  me,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  Nora  herself  kept-  it  a  secret :  it  was  only  by  chance  that 
I  discovered  it. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  ?  The  minx  had  been  to  see  me  one  day, 
as  I  sat  up  in  my  bed,  convalescent ;  she  was  in  such  high  spirits 
and  80  gracious  and  kind  to  me,  that  my  heart  x)oured  over  with 
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joy  and  gladness,  and  I  had  even  for  my  poor  mother  a  kind  word 
and  a  kiss  that  morning.  I  felt  myself  so  well  that  I  ate  up  a 
whole  chicken,  and  promised  my  uncle,  who  had  come  to  see  me, 
to  be  ready  against  partridge-shooting,  to  accompany  him,  as  my 
custom  was. 

The  next  day  but  one  was  a  Sunday,  and  I  had  a  project  for  that 
day  which  I  determined  to  realise,  in  spite  of  all  the  doctor's  and 
my  mother's  injunctions :  which  were  that  I  was  on  no  account  to 
leave  the  house,  for  the  fresh  air  would  be  the  death  of  nie. 

Well,  I  lay  wondrous  quiet,  composing  a  copy  of  verses,  the  first 
I  ever  made  in  my  life ;  and  I  give  them  here,  spelt  as  I  si)elt  them 
in  those  days  when  I  knew  no  better.  And  thougli  they  are  not  so 
polished  and  elegant  as  "Ardelia,  ease  a  Love-sick  Swain,"  and 
"  When  Sol  bedecks  the  Daisied  Mead,"  and  other  lyrical  effusions 
of  mine  which  obtained  me  so  much  reputation  in  after  life,  I  still 
think  them  pretty  good  for  a  hiunble  lad  of  fifteen  : — 

THB  ROSE  OF  FLORA. 
SerU  by  a  Young  Oentleman  of  Quality  to  Miss  Br-dy,  of  CattU  Brady, 

On  Brady's  tower  there  grows  a  flower, 

It  is  the  loveliest  flower  that  blows, — 
At  Castle  Brady  there  lives  a  lady 

(And  how  I  love  her  no  one  knows) : 
Her  name  is  Nora,  and  the  goddess  Flora 

Presents  her  with  this  blooming  rose. 

*•  0  Lady  Nora,"  says  the  goddess  Flora, 
**  I've  many  a  rich  and  bright  parterre  ; 

In  Brady's  towers  there's  seven  nore  flowers. 
But  you're  the  fairest  lady  there : 

Not  all  the  county,  nor  Ireland's  bounty. 
Can  projuice  a  treasure  that's  half  so  fair  t " 

What  cheek  is  redder  I  sure  roses  fed  her ! 

I^er  hair  is  maregolds,  and  her  eye  of  blew 
Beneath  her  eyelid  is  like  the  vi'Iet, 

That  darkly  glistens  with  gentle  jew  ! 
The  lily's  nature  is  not  surely  whiter 

Than  Nora's  neck  is, — and  her  arrums  too. 


*'Come,  gentle  Nora,"  says  the  goddess  Flora, 
"  My  dearest  creature,  take  my  advice. 

There  is  a  poet,  full  well  you  know  it, 
Who  spends  his  lifetime  in  heayy  sighs, — 

Tonng  Redmond  Barry,  'tis  him  youUl  marry. 
If  rfayms  aod  raisin  you'd  choose  likewise.** 
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On  Sunday,  no  sooner  was  my  mother  gone  to  church,  than  I 
summoned  Phil  the  valet,  and  insisted  upon  his  producing  my  best 
suit,  in  which  I  arrayed  myself  (although  I  found  that  I  had  shot 
up  so  in  my  illness  that  the  old  dress  was  woefully  too  small  for  me), 
and,  with  my  notable  copy  of  verses  in  my  hand,  ran  down  towards 
Castle  Brady,  bent  upon  beholding  my  beauty.  The  air  was  so 
fresh  and  bright,  and  the  birds  sang  so  loud  amidst  the  green  trees, 
that  I  felt  more  elated  than  I  had  been  for  months  before,  and 
sprang  down  the  avenue  (my  uncle  had  cut  down  every  stick  of  the 
trees,  by  the  way)  as  brisk  aa  a  young  fiiwn.  My  heart  began  to 
thump  as  I  mounted  the  grass-grown  steps  of  the  terrace,  and  passed 
in  by  the  rickety  haU-door.  The  master  and  mistress  were  at 
church,  Mr.  Screw  the  butler  told  me  (after  giving  a  start  back  at 
seeing  my  altered  appearance,  and  gaunt  }ean  figure),  and  so  were 
six  of  the  young  ladies. 

"  Was  Miss  Nora  one  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No,  Miss  Nora  was  not  one,"  said  Mr.  Screw,  assuming  a  very 
puzzled,  and  yet  knowing  look. 

"Where  was  she?"  To  this  question  he  answered,  or  rather 
made  believe  to  answer,  with  usual  Irish  ingenmty,  and  left  me  to 
settle  whether  she  was  gone  to  Kilwangan  on  the  pillion  behind  her 
brother,  or  whether  she  and  her  sister  had  gone  for  a  walk,  or 
whether  she  was  ill  in  her  room;  and  while  I  was  settling  this 
query,  Mr.  Screw  left  me  abruptly. 

I  rushed  away  to  the  back  court,  where  the  Castle  Brady 
stables  stand,  and  there  I  found  a  dragoon  whistling  the  "Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,"  as  he  cleaned  down  a  cavalry  horse.  "  Whose 
horse,  fellow,  is  that  ? "  cried  I. 

"  Feller,  indeed ! "  replied  the  Englishman  :  "  the  horse  belongs 
to  my  captain,  and  he's  a  hetter  feller  nor  you  any  day." 

I  did  not  stop  to  break  his  bones,  as  I  would  on  another  occa- 
sion, for  a  horrible  suspicion  had  come  across  me,  and  I  made  for 
the  garden  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

I  knew  somehow  what  I  should  see  there.  I  saw  Captain  Quin 
and  Nora  pacing  the  alley  together.  Her  arm  was  under  his,  and 
the  scoundrel  was  fondling  and  squeezing  the  hand  which  lay 
closely  nestling  against  his  odious  waistcoat.  Some  distance  beyond 
them  was  Captain  Fagan  of  the  Ealwangan  regiment,  who  was 
paying  court  to  Nora's  sister  Mysie. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  any  man  or  ghost ;  but  as  I  saw  that  sight 
my  knees  fell  artrembling  violently  under  me,  and  such  a  sickness 
came  over  me,  that  I  was  fain  to  sink  down  on  the  grass  by 
a  tree  against  which  I  leaned,  and  lost  almost  all  consciousness 
for  a  minute  or  two :  then  I  gathered  myself  up,  and,  advancing 
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towards  the  couple  on  the  walk,  loosened  the  blade  of  the  little 
^ilyer-hilted  hanger  I  always  wore  in  its  scabbard;  for  I  was 
resolyed  to  pass  it  through  the  bodies  of  the  delinquents,  and  spit 
them  like  two  pigeons.  I  don't  tell  what  feelings  else  besides  those 
of  rage  were  passing  through  my  mind ;  what  bitter  blank  disap- 
pointment, what  mad  wild  despair,  what  a  sensation  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  tumbling  from  under  me;  I  make  no  doubt  that  my 
reader  hath  been  jilted  by  the  ladies  many  times,  and  so  bid  him 
recall  his  own  sensations  when  the  shock  first  fell  upon  him. 

"  No,  Norelia^"  said  the  Captain  (for  it  was  the  fashion  of  those 
times  for  lovers  to  call  themselves  by  the  most  romantic  names  out 
of  novels),  "except  for  you  and  four  others,  I  vow  before  aU  the 
gods,  my  heart  has  never  felt  the  soft  flame  !  " 

"  Ah  1  you  men,  you  men,  Eugenio ! "  said  she  (the  beast's 
name  was  John),  "  your  passion  is  not  equal  to  ours.  We  are  like — 
like  some  plant  IVe  read  of — we  bear  but  one  flower  and  then 
wediel" 

"Do  you  mean  you  never  felt  an  inclination  for  another!** 
said  Captain  Quin. 

"  Never,  my  Eugenio,  but  for  thee  I  How  can  you  ask  a  blush- 
ing nyrnph  such  a  question  ? " 

"  Darling  Norelia ! "  said  he,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

I  had  a  knot  of  cherry-coloured  ribands,  which  she  had  given 
me  out  of  her  breast,  and  which  somehow  I  always  wore  upon  me. 
I  pulled  these  out  of  my  bosom,  and  flimg  them  in  Captain  Quin's 
(ace,  and  rushed  out  with  my  little  sword  drawn,  shrieking,  "  She's 
ft  li^r — she's  a  liar,  Captain  Quin  !  Draw,  sir,  and  defend  yourself^ 
if  you  are  a  man  ! "  and  with  these  words  I  leapt  at  the  monster, 
^d  collared  him,  while  Nora  made  the  air  echo  with  her  screams ; 
at  the  sound  of  which  the  other  captain  and  Mysie  hastened  up. 

Although  I  sprang  up  like  a  weed  in  my  illness,  and  was  now 
i^early  attained  to  my  ftill  growth  of  six  feet,  yet  I  was  but  a  lath 
by  the  side  of  the  enormous  English  captain,  who  had  calves  and 
•boulders  such  as  no  chairman  at  Bath  ever  boasted.  He  turned 
very  red,  and  then  exceedingly  pale  at  my  attack  upon  him,  and 
dipped  back  and  clutched  at  his  sword — when  Nora,  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  flung  herself  round  him,  screaming,  "Eugenio!  Captain 
Qufn,  for  Heaven's  sake  spare  the  child — he  is  but  an  infant." 

"And  ought  to  be  whipped  for  his  impudence,"  said  the  Captain; 
f*  but  never  fear,  Miss  Brady,  I  shall  not  touch  him  ;  your  favourite 
is  safe  fix)m  me."  So  saying,  he  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the 
bunch  of  ribands  which  had  fallen  at  Nora's  feet,  and  handing  it 
to  her,  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "When  ladies  make  presents  to 
gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  other  gentlepien  to  retire." 
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"  Good  heavens,  Quin  I "  cried  the  girl ;  "  lie  is  but  a  boy.'* 

'*  I  am  a  man,"  roared  I,  "  and  will  prove  it." 

"And  don't  signify  any  more  than  my  parrot  or  lap-dog. 
Mayn't  I  give  a  bit  of  riband  to  my  own  cousin  1 " 

"  You  are  perfectly  welcome,  miss,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  ^ 
many  yards  as  you  like." 

"  Uonster  I "  exclaimed  the  dear  girl ;  "  your  father  was  a  tailor, 
and  you  are  always  thinking  of  the  shop.  But  I'll  have  my 
revenge,  I  will !     Reddy,  will  you  see  me  insulted  1 " 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Nora,"  says  J.  "  I  intend  to  have  bis  blood  an 
sure  as  my  name's  Redmond." 

"I'll  send  for  the  usher  to  cane  you,  little  boy,"  said  the 
Captain,  regaining  his  self-possession ;  "  but  as  for  you,  miss,  I 
have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good-day." 

He  took  off  his  hat  with  much  ceremony,  made  a  low  cong^^ 
and  was  just  walking  off,  when  Mick,  my  cousin,  came  up,  whose 
ear  had  likewise  been  caught  by  the  scream. 

"  Hoity — toity  !  Jack  Quin,  what's  the  matter  here  1 "  says 
Mick;  "Nora  in  tears,  Redmond's  ghost  here  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  you  making  a  bow  ? " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Brady,"  said  the  Englishman  :  "  I 
have  had  enough  of  Miss  Nora,  here,  and  your  Irish  ways.  I  ain't 
used  to  'em,  sir." 

"  Well,  well !  what  is  it  ? "  said  Mick  good-humouredly  (for  he 
owed  Quin  a  great  deal  of  money  as  it  turned  out) ;  "  we'll  make 
you  used  to  our  ways,  or  adopt  English  ones." 

"  It's  not  the  English  way  for  ladies  to  have  two  lovers  "  (the 
"  Henglish  way,"  as  the  Captain  called  it),  "  and  so,  Mr.  Bnidy,  I'll 
thank  you  to  pay  me  the  sum  you  owe  me,  and  I  resign  all  claims 
to  this  young  lady.  If  she  has  a  fancy  for  schoolboys,  let  her  take 
'em,  sir." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  Quin,  you  are  joking,"  said  Mick. 

"  I  never  was  more  in  earnest,"  replied  the  other. 

"  By  Heaven,  then,  look  to  yourself ! "  shouted  Mick.  •*  Infamous 
seducer !  infernal  deceiver ! — you  come  and  wind  yoiu*  toils  round 
this  suffering  angel  here — you  win  her  heart  and  leave  her — and 
fancy  her  brother  won't  defend  her  ?  Draw  this  minute,  you  slave  ! 
and  let  me  cut  the  wicked  heart  out  of  your  body  ! " 

"  This  is  regular  assassination,"  said  Quin,  starting  back ; 
"there's  two  on  'em  on  me  at  once.  Fagan,  you  won't  let  'em 
murder  me  ? " 

"  Faith ! "  said  Captain  Fagan,  who  seemed  mightily  amused, 
"you  may  settle  your  own  quarrel,  Captain  Quin;"  and  coming 
over  to  me,  whispered,  "  At  him  again,  you  little  fellow." 
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**As  long  as  Mr.  Quin  withdraws  his  claim,"  said  I,  ^*I,  of 
course,  do  not  interfere." 

"  I  do,  sir — I  do,"  said  Mr.  Quin,  more  and  more  flustered. 

"  Then  defend  yourself  like  a  man,  curse  you ! "  cried  Mick 
again.  '*  Mysie,  lead  this  poor  victim  away — Redmond  and  Fagan 
will  see  fiiir  play  between  us." 

"  Well  now — I  don^t — give  me  time — I'm  puzzled — I — I  don't 
know  which  way  to  look." 

"  Like  the  donkey  betwixt  the  two  bundles  of  hay,"  said  Mr. 
Fagan  dryly,  "  and  there's  pretty  pickings  on  either  side." 


CHAPTER  II 

IN  WHICH  I  SHOW  MYSELF  TO  BE  A  MAN  OF  SPIRIT 

DURING  this  dispute,  my  cousin  Nora  did  the  only  thing  that 
a  lady,  under  such  circumstances,  could  do,  and  fainted  in 
due  form.  I  was  in  hot  altercation  with  Mick  at  the  time, 
or  I  should  have,  of  course,  flown  to  her  assistance,  but  Captain 
Fagan  (a  dry  sort  of  fellow  this  Fagan  was)  prevented  me,  saying, 
"  I  advise  you  to  leave  the  young  lady  to  herself,  Master  Redmond, 
and  be  sure  she  will  come  to."  And  so  indeed,  after  a  while,  she 
did,  which  has  shown  me  since  that  Fagan  knew  the  world  pretty 
well,  for  many's  the  lady  I've  seen  in  after  times  recover  in  a  similar 
manner.  Quin  did  not  offer  to  help  her,  you  may  be  sure,  for,  in 
the  midst  of  the  diversion,  caused  by  her  screaming,  the  faithless 
bully  stole  away. 

"  Which  of  us  is  Captain  Quin  to  engage  ? "  said  I  to  Mick ;  for 
it  was  my  first  affair,  and  I  was  as  i)roud  of  it  as  of  a  suit  of  laced 
velvet.  "Is  it  you  or  I,  Cousin  Mick,  that  is  to  have  the  honour 
of  chastising  this  insolent  Englishman  1 "  And  I  held  out  my  hand 
as  I  spoke,  for  my  heart  melted  towards  my  cousin  under  the 
triumph  of  the  moment. 

But  he  rejected  the  proffered  offer  of  friendship.  "  You — you ! " 
said  he,  in  a  towering  passion  ;  "  hang  you  for  a  meddling  brat :  your 
hand  is  in  ever>'body's  pie.  What  business  had  you  to  come  brawl- 
ing and  quarrelling  here,  with  a  gentleman  who  has  fifteen  hundred 
a  year  ? " 

**  Oh,"  gasped  Nora,  from  the  stone  bench,  "  I  shall  die  :  I  know 
I  shall.     I  shall  never  leave  this  spot." 

"  The  Captain's  not  gone  yet,"  whispered  Fagan ;  on  which  Nora, 
giving  him  an  indignant  look,  jumped  up  and  walked  towards  the 
house. 

"  Meanwhile,"  Mick  continued,  "  what  business  have  you,  you 
meddling  rascal,  to  interfere  with  a  daughter  of  this  house  ] " 

"  Rascal  yourself ! "  roared  I :  "  call  me  another  such  name, 
Mick  Bnwly,  and  I'll  drive  my  hanger  into  your  weasand.  Recollect, 
I  stood  to  you  when  I  was  eleven  years  old.  I'm  your  match  now, 
and,  by  Jove,  provoke  me,  and  I'll  Ixvit  you  like — like  your  younger 
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brother  always  did."     That  was  a  home-cut,  and  1  saw  Mick  turn 
blue  with  fiiry. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  way  to  recommend  yourself  to  the  fiuoily," 
Baid  Fagan,  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"The  girl's  old  enougli  to  be  his  mother,"  growled  Mick. 

"  Old  or  not,"  I  rci)Ii''<l :  "  you  listen  to  this,  Mick  Brady  " 
I  Bwore  a  tremendous  iKith,  that  neeil  not  be  put  down  here) :  "  the 
man  that  inarrjes  Nora  Bnuly  nnist  iiret  kill  me — do  you  mind  that  ? " 

"  Pooh,  air,"  said  Mick,  turning  away,  "  kill  you— flog  you,  you 
mean !  I'll  send  for  Nick  the  huntsman  to  do  it ; "  and  so  be 
went  off. 

Captain  Fagan  now  came  up,  and  taking  me  kinilly  by  the  hand, 
sud  I  was  a  gallant  lad,  and  he  liked  my  spirit  "  But  what  Brady 
Bays  ie  true,"  continueil  he  :  "  it's  a  hard  thing  to  give  a  hul  counsel 
who  is  in  such  a  for-gonc  stiktc  aa  you  ;  but,  believe  me,  I  know  the 
world,  and  if  you  will  but  follow  my  advice,  yori  won't  rcuire-t  having 
taken  it.  Nora  Bnuly  liiw  not  a  i)enny  ;  you  are  not  a  whit  richer. 
You  are  but  fiileen,  and  she's  i'our-and-twenty.  In  ten  years,  when 
you're  old  enough  to  marry,  she  will  l>e  an  olil  woman ;  and,  my  i>oor 
lx>y,  don't  you  sec — though  it'a  a  hard  mutter  to  see — that  she's  a 
flirt,  and  does  not  cure  a  ])in  for  you  or  Quin  either  V 

But  who  in  love  (or  in  any  other  puint,  for  the  matter  of  that) 
listens  to  lulvicc  t  I  never  diil,  and  I  told  Ua|)tain  Fagan  fairly,  that 
Nora,  might  love  me  or  not  as  she  likeil,  but  that  Quin  should  tight 
me  before  lie  inarrieil  her — that  I  swore. 

"  Faith,"  says  Fogan,  "  I  tliink  you  are  a  lail  that's  likely  to 
keep  your  word ;  "  anil,  looking  liard  at  me  for  a  secoml  iir  two,  he 
walked  away  likewise,  hiimining  a  tune  :  and  I  saw  he  looked  liack 
at  me  as  he  went  tlirough  the  old  gate  out  of  the  ganleu.  When  he 
W4B  gone,  and  I  was  ijuite  alone,  I  flung  myself  down  on  the  l>cnch 
where  Nora  hail  made  believe  to  faint,  and  had  letl  her  iiandket'' 
(Jiief ;  and,  taking  it  up,  hid  my  face  in  it,  and  burst  into  such  a 
passion  of  tears  as  I  would  then  have  iiail  noWlv  sec  for  the  world. 
The  cniinple.1  ribuml  which  I  hurl  flung  at  Quin  lay  in  the  walk,  and 
I  sat  there  for  hours,  as  wreti^lusi  iw  any  man  in  Ireland,  I  l)eliove, 
for  the  time  being.  But  it's  a  changiuible  world  !  When  we  cimsider 
how  greitt  our  eotrows  went,  and  how  small  they  are  ;  how  we  think 
we  shall  die  of  grief,  and  how  quickly  we  for^-et,  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  asliainod  of  ourselves  and  our  flekle-heartedness.  For,  after  all, 
what  businesii  has  time  to  bring  us  consolation }  I  have  not,  perhaps, 
in  the  course  of  my  multifiiriouB  a<lventurr«  and  <!X|)crieuce,  hit  njKin 
the  right  woman ;  and  have  forgotten,  after  a  little,  every  single 
creature  I  ailoreil ;  but  I  think,  if  I  could  but  have  lighted  on  the 
right  one,  I  would  have  loved  her  for  «ver. 
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I  must  hare  sat  for  some  hours  bemoaning?  myself  on  the  garden- 
bench,  for  it  was  morning  when  I  came  to  Castle  Brady,  and  the 
dinner-bell  clanged  as  usual  at  three  o'clock,  which  wakened  me  Up 
from  my  reverie.  Presently  I  gathered  up  the  handkerchief,  and 
once  more  took  the  riband.  As  I  passed  through  the  offices,  I  saw 
the  Captain's  saddle  was  still  hanging  up  at  the  stable-door,  and  saw 
his  odious  red-coated  bnite  of  a  servant  swaggering  with  the  scidlioh- 
girls  and  kitchen-people.  "  The  Englishman's  still  there.  Master 
Redmond,"  siiid  one  of  the  maids  to  me  (a  sentimental  black-eyed 
girl,  who  waite<l  on  the  young  ladies).  "  He's  there  in  the  parlour 
with  the  sweetest  fillet  of  vale  ;  go  in,  and  don't  let  him  browbeat 
you.  Master  Redmond." 

And  in  I  went,  and  took  my  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  big 
table,  as  usual,  and  my  friend  the  butler  speedily  brought  me  a  cover. 

"  Hallo,  Reddy,  my  boy  ! "  said  my  uncle,  "  up  and  well  1 — that^s 
right." 

"  He'd  better  be  home  with  his  mother,"  growled  my  aunt. 

"  Don't  mind  her,"  says  Uncle  Brady  ;  "  it's  the  cold  goose  she 
ate  at  breakfast  didn't  agree  with  her.  Take  a  glass  of  spirits,  Mrs. 
Brady,  to  Redmond's  health."  It  was  evident  he  did  not  know  of 
what  had  happened ;  but  Mick,  who  was  at  dinner  too,  and  Ulick, 
and  almost  all  the  girls,  looked  exceedingly  black,  and  the  Captaih 
fo(^lish ;  and  Miss  Nora,  who  was  again  by  his  side,  ready  to  crjr. 
Captain  Fagan  sat  smiling;  and  I  looked  on. as  cold  as  a  stone.  I 
thought  the  dinner  would  choke  me :  but  I  was  determined  to  put 
a  good  face  on  it,  and  when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  filled  my  glass 
with  the  rest ;  and  we  drank  the  King  and  the  Church,  as  gentlemen 
should.  My  uncle  was  in  high  good-humour,  and  especially  always 
joking  with  Nora  and  the  Captain.  It  was,  "Nora,  divide  that 
merry-thought  with  the  Captain !  see  who'll  be  married  first."  "Jack 
Quin,  my  dear  l)oy,  never  mind  a  clean  glass  for  the  claret,  we*re 
short  of  crystal  at  Caatle  Bmdy ;  take  Nora's  and  the  wine  will  taste 
none  the  worse ; "  and  so  on.  He  was  in  the  highest  glee, — I  did 
not  know  why.  Had  there  l)een  a  reconciliation  between  the  faith- 
less girl  and  her  lover  since  they  had  come  into  the  house  1 

I  learned  the  tnith  very  soon.  At  the  third  toast,  it  was 
always  the  custom  for  the  ladies  to  withdraw ;  but  my  uncle 
stopped  them  this  time,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Nora, 
who  said,  "  Oh,  pa !  do  let  us  go ! "  and  said,  "  No,  Mrs.  Brady 
and  ladies,  if  you  plaise ;  this  is  a  sort  of  toast  that  is  drunk  a 
great  dale  too  seldom  in  my  family,  and  you'll  plaise  to  receive  it 
with  all  the  honours.  Here's  Cafpain  and  Mrs.  John  Quin,  and 
long  life  to  them.  Kiss  her,  Jack,  you  rogue :  for  '&ith  you've  got 
a  treasure ! '' 
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"  He  has  already "  I  screeched  out,  springing  up. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool — hold  your  tongue!"  said  big 
Ulick,  who  sat  by  me ;  but  I  wouldn^t  hear. 

"  He  has  already,''  I  screamed,  "  been  slapped  in  the  face  this 
morning.  Captain  John  Quin;  he's  already  been  called  coward. 
Captain  John  Qiun;  and  this  is  the  way  I'll  drink  his  health. 
Here's  your  health.  Captain  John  Quin ! "  And  I  flung  a  glass 
of  claret  into  his  face.  I  don't  know  how  he  looked  after  it,  for 
the  next  moment  I  myself  was  under  the  table,  tripped  up  by  Ulick, 
who  hit  me  a  violent  cuff  on  the  head  as  I  went  down ;  and  I  had 
hardly  leisure  to  hear  the  general  screaming  and  skurrying  that  was 
taking  place  above  me,  being  so  fully  occupied  with  kicks,  and 
thumps,  and  curses,  with  which  Ulick  was  bclal)Ouring  me.  "  You 
fool ! "  roared  he  —  "  you  great  blundering  marplot  —  you  silly 
beggarly  brat "  (a  thump  at  eac^h),  "  hold  your  tongue ! "  These 
blows  firom  Ulick,  of  course,  I  did  not  care  for,  for  he  had  always 
been  my  friend,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  thrashing  me  all  my 
life. 

When  I  got  up  from  mider  the  table  all  the  ladies  were  gone ; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Captain's  nose  was  bleeding, 
as  mine  was — his  was  cut  across  the  bridge,  and  his  beauty  spoiled 
for  ever.  Ulick  shook  himself,  sat  down  quietly,  filled  a  bumper, 
and  pushed  the  bottle  to  me.  "  There,  you  young  donkey,"  said  he, 
"sup  that;  and  let's  hear  no  more  of  your  braying." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  what  does  all  the  row  mean?"  says  my  uncle. 
"  Is  the  boy  in  the  fever  again  1 " 

"It's  all  your  fault,"  said  Mick  sulkily :  "yours  and  those  who 
brought  him  here." 

"  Hold  your  noise,  Mick  ! "  says  Ulick,  turning  on  him  ;  "  siieak 
civil  of  my  father  and  me,  and  don't  let  me  be  called  ujjon  to  teach 
you  manners." 

"It  is  your  fault,"  repeated  Mick.  "What  business  has  the 
vagabond  here  ]  If  I  had  my  will,  I'd  have  him  flogged  and  turned 
out." 

"  And  so  he  should  be,"  said  Captain  Quin. 

"  You'd  best  not  trj'  it,  Quin,"  said  Ulick,  who  was  always  my 
champion ;  and,  tuniing  to  his  father,  "  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  the 
young  monkey  has  fallen  in  love  with  Nora,  and  finding  her  and  the 
Captain  mighty  sweet  in  the  garden  to-day,  he  was  for  murdering 
Jack  Quin." 

"  Gkui,  he's  beginning  young,"  said  my  uncle,  quite  good- 
humouredly.  "'Faith,  Fagan,  that  boy's  a  Brady,  every  inch  of 
him." 

"And  111  tell  you  what,  Mr,  B.,"  cried  Quin,  bristling  up: 
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"IVe  been  insulted  grossly  in  this  ^oiue,  I  ain't  at  all  satisfied 
with  these  here  ways  of  going  on.  I'm  an  Englishman,  I  am,  and 
a  man  of  property ;  and  I — I " 

"  If  you're  insulted,  and  not  satisfied,  remember  there's  two  of 
us,  Quin,"  said  Ulick  gruffly.  On  which  the  Captain  fell  to  washing 
his  nose  in  water,  and  answered  never  a  word. 

"  Mr.  Quin,"  said  I,  in  the  most  dignified  tone  I  could  assume, 
"may  also  have  satisfaction  any  time  he  pleases,  by  calling  on 
Redmond  Barry,  Esquire,  of  Barry ville."  At  which  speech  my 
uncle  burst  out  a-laughing  (as  he  did  at  everything);  and  in  this 
laugh.  Captain  Fagan,  much  to  my  mortification,  joined.  I  turned 
rather  smartly  upon  him,  however,  and  ba<le  him  to  understand  that 
as  for  my  cousin  Ulick,  who  had  been  my  best  friend  through  life, 
I  could  put  up  with  rough  treatment  from  him ;  yet,  though  I  was 
a  boy,  even  that  sort  of  treatment  I  would  bear  from  him  no  longer ; 
and  any  other  person  who  ventured  on  the  like  would  find  me  a 
man,  to  their  cost.  "Mr.  Quin,"  I  added,  "knows  that  feet  very 
well ;  and  if  he^s  a  man,  he'll  know  where  to  find  me." 

My  uncle  now  observed  that  it  waa  getting  late,  and  that  my 
mother  would  be  anxious  about  me.  "  One  of  you  had  better  go 
home  with  him,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  sons,  "  or  the  lad  may  be 
playing  more  pranks."  But  Ulick  said,  with  a  nod  to  his  brother, 
"  Both  of  us  ride  home  with  Quin  here." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  Freny's  people,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a 
faint  attempt  at  a  laugh ;  "  my  man  is  armed,  and  so  am  I." 

"  You  know  the  use  of  anns  very  well,  Quin,"  said  Ulick ;  "  and 
no  one  can  doubt  your  courage ;  but  Mick  and  I  will  see  you  home 
for  all  that." 

"Why,  you'll  not  be  home  till  morning,  boys.  Kilwangan's  a 
good  ten  mile  from  here." 

"  We'U  sleep  at  Quin's  quarters,"  replied  Ulick :  "  we^re  going 
to  stop  a  week  there.^^ 

"  Thank  you,"  says  Quin,  very  faint ;  "  it's  very  kind  of  you." 

"You'll  be  lonely,  you  know,  without  us." 

"  Oh  yes,  very  lonely  ! "  says  Quin. 

"And  in  another  week,  my  boy,"  says  Ulick  (and  here  he 
whispered  something  in  the  Captain's  ear,  in  which  I  thought  I 
caught  the  words  "marriage,"  "parson,"  and  felt  all  my  fury  re- 
turning again). 

"  As  you  please,"  whined  out  the  Captain ;  and  the  horses  were 
quickly  brought  round,  and  the  three  gentlemen  rode  away. 

Fagan  stopped,  and,  at  my  uncle's  injunction,  walked  across  the 
old  treeless  park  with  me.  He  siiid  that  after  the  quarrel  at  dinner, 
he  thought  I  would  scarcely  want  to  see  the  ladies  that  night,  in 
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which  opitiioii  I  ooncurred  entirely ;  ahd  so  we  went  off  Irithout  aii 
adieu. 

"  A  pretty  day's  work  of  it  you  have  made,  Master  Redmond," 
toid  he.  "  What !  you  a  friend  to  th^  Bradys,  and  knowing  your 
ttncle  to  be  disttessed  for  money,  try  and  break  off  a  match  which 
will  bring  fifteen  hundred  a  year  into  the  family?  Quin  has  pro- 
mised to  pay  off  the  four  thousand  pounds  which  is  bothfering  your 
micle  so.  He  takes  a  girl  without  a  penny — a  girl  with  ho  more 
beauty  than  yonder  bullock.  Well,  well,  don't  look  furious ;  let's 
say  she  is  handsome — there's  no  accounting  for  testes, — a  girl  that 
has  been  flinging  herself  at  the  head  of  every  man  in  these  parts 
these  ten  years  past,  and  missiiuf  them  aU.  And  you,  as  poor  as 
herself,  a  boy  of  fiftcMen — well,  sixteen,  if  you  insist — and  a  boy  who 
ought  to  be  attached  to  your  uncle  as  to  your  father " 

*'  And  so  I  am,"  said  I. 

"And  this  is  the  return  you  make  him  for  his  kindness! 
Didn't  he  harbour  you  in  his  house  when  you  were  an  orphan, 
and  hasn't  he  given  you  rent-free  your  fine  mansion  of  fialryville 
yonder  t  And  now,  when  his  affairs  can  be  put  into  order,  and  a 
chance  offers  for  liis  old  age  to  be  marie  comfortable,  who  flings 
himself  in  the  way  of  him  and  competence  1 — You,  of  all  othets  * 
the  man  in  the  world  most  obliged  to  him.  It's  wicked,  ungratefiil, 
unnatural.  From  a  lad  of  such  spirit  as  you  are,  I  expect  a  truer 
courage." 

"1  am  not  afraid  of  any  man  alive,"  exclaimed  I  (for  this  latter 
part  of  the  Captain's  at^ment  had  rather  staggered  me,  and  I 
wished,  of  course,  to  turn  it — as  one  always  should  When  the 
enemy's  too  strong) ;  "  and  it's  /  am  the  injured  man.  Captain 
Fagan.  No  man  was  ever,  since  the  world  began,  treated  so.  Look 
here — look  at  this  riband.  I've  worn  it  in  my  heart  for  six  months. 
I've  had  it  there  all  the  time  of  the  fever.  Didn't  Nota  take  it  out 
of  her  own  bosom  and  give  it  me  ]  Didn't  she  kiss  me  when  she 
gave  it  me,  and  call  me  her  darling  Redmond  1 " 

"  She  was  practisinfr/'  replied  Mr.  Fagan,  with  a  sneer.  "  I 
know  women,  sir.  Give  them  time,  and  let  nobody  else  come 
to  the  house,  and  they'll  fall  in  love  with  a  chimney-sweep.  There 
Was  a  young  lady  in  Fermoy " 

"A  yoUng  lady  in  flames,"  iioared  I  (but  I  Used  a  still  hottet 
wonl).  "  Mark  this ;  come  what  will  of  it,  I  swear  111  fight  the 
matt  who  pretends  to  the  hand  of  Nora  Brady.  I'll  folloi#  him,  if 
it's  into  the  church,  and  meet  him  there.  I'll  have  his  blood,  of  he 
shall  have  mine ;  and  this  riband  shall  be  found  dyed  in  it  Yes, 
and  if  I  kill  him,  I'll  pin  it  on  his  breast,  and  then  she  may  go  and 
take  back  her  token/*    This  I  said  because  I  was  very  muc^  excited 
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at  the  time,  and  because  I  had  not  read  novels  and  romantic  plays 
fbr  Nothing. 

"Well,"  says  Fagan  after  a  pause,  "if  it  must  be,  it  must. 
For  a  young  fellow,  you  are  the  most  bloodthirsty  I  ever  saw. 
Quin's  a  determined  fellow,  too." 

"  Will  you  take  my  message  to  him  ] "  said  I,  quite  eagerly. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Fagan :  "  your  mother  may  be  on  the  look-out. 
Here  we  are,  close  to  Barryville." 

"  Mind  !  not  a  word  to  my  mother,"  I  said ;  and  went  into  the 
house  swelling  with  pride  and  exultation  to  think  that  I  should  have 
a  chance  against  the  Englishman  I  hated  so. 

Tim,  my  servant,  had  come  up  from  Barryville  on  my  mother's 
return  froili  church ;  for  the  good  lady  was  rather  alarmed  at  my 
absence,  and  anxious  for  my  return.  But  he  had  seen  me  go  in  to 
dinner,  at  the  invitation  of  the  sentimental  lady's-maid ;  and  wheb 
he  had  had  his  own  share  of  the  good  things  in  the  kitchen,  trhich 
was  always  better  iiuiiished  than  oiu^  at  home^  had  walked  back 
again  to  inform  his  mistress  where  I  was,  and,  no  doubt,  to  tell  her, 
in  his  own  fashion,  of  all  the  events  that  had  happened  at  Castle 
Brady.  In  spite  of  my  precautions  to  secrecy,  then,  I  half  suspected 
that  my  mother  knew  all,  from  the  manner  in  which  she  embraced 
me  on  my  arrival,  and  received  our  guest.  Captain  Fagan.  The 
poor  soul  looked  a  little  anxious  and  flushed,  and  every  now  and 
then  gazed  very  hard  in  the  Captain's  face ;  but  she  said  not  a  word 
about  the  quarrel,  for  she  had  a  noble  spirit,  and  would  as  lief  have 
seen  any  one  of  her  kindred  hanged  as  shirking  from  the  field  of 
honoiur.  What  has  become  of  those  gallant  feelings  nowadays? 
Sixty  years  ago  a  man  was  a  many  in  old  Ireland,  and  the  sword 
that  was  worn  by  his  side  was  at  the  service  of  any  gentleman's 
gizzard,  upon  the  slightest  difference.  But  the  good  old  times  and 
tuages  are  fast  fading  away.  One  scarcely  ever  hears  of  a  fair 
meeting  now,  and  the  use  of  those  cowardly  pistols,  in  plac^  of  the 
honourable  and  manly  weapon  of  gentlemen,  has  introduced  a  deal 
of  knavery  into  the  practice  of  duelling,  that  cannot  be  sufficiently 
deplored. 

tVlied  I  arrived  at  home  I  felt  that  I  was  a  man  in  earnest, 
and  welcoming  Captain  Fagan  to  Barryville,  and  introducing  him 
to  my  ntother,  in  a  majestic  and  dignified  way,  said  the  Captain 
mttst  be  thirsty  after  his  walk,  and  called  upon  Tim  to  bring  up 
A  bottle  of  the  yellow-sealed  Bordeaux,  and  cakes  and  glasses, 
immediately. 

1^  looked  at  the  mistress  in  great  wonderment :  and  the  fact 
is,  that  six  hours  previous  I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  burning 
the  house  dowti  as  calling  for  a  bottle  of  claret  on  my  own  account  ^ 
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but  I  felt  I  was  a  man  now,  and  had  a  right  to  command ;  and  my 
mother  felt  this  too,  for  she  turned  to  the  fellow  and  said  sharply, 
"  Don't  you  hear,  you  rascal,  what  your  master  says  !  Gro,  get  the 
wine,  and  the  cakes  and  glasses,  directly."  Then  (for  you  may  be 
sure  she  did  not  give  Tim  the  keys  of  our  little  cellar)  she  went  and 
got  the  liquor  herself;  and  Tim  brought  it  in,  on  the  silver  tray, 
in  due  form.  My  dear  mother  poure<l  out  the  wine,  and  drank  the 
Captain  welcome ;  but  I  observed  her  hand  shook  very  much  as  she 
performed  this  courteous  duty,  and  the  bottle  went  clink,  clink, 
against  the  glass.  When  she  had  tasted  her  glass,  she  said  she  had 
a  headache,  and  would  go  to  bed ;  and  so  I  asked  her  blessing,  as 
becomes  a  dutiful  son  —  (the  modem  bloods  have  given  up  the 
respectful  ceremonies  which  distinguished  a  gentleman  in  my  time) 
— and  she  left  me  and  Captain  Fagan  to  talk  over  our  important 
business. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  see  now  no  other  way  out  of 
the  scrape  than  a  meeting.  The  fact  is,  there  was  a  talk  of  it  at 
Castle  Brady,  after  your  attack  upon  Quin  this  afternoon,  and  he 
vowed  that  he  would  cut  you  in  pieces ;  but  the  tears  and  sui)plica- 
tions  of  Miss  Honoria  induced  him,  though  very  unwillingly,  to 
relent.  Now,  however,  matters  have  gone  Ux>  far.  No  officer, 
bearing  His  Majesty's  commission,  can  receive  a  glass  of  wine  on  his 
nose — this  claret  of  yours  is  very  good,  by  the  way,  and  by  your 
leave  well  ring  for  another  bottle — without  resenting  the  affront 
Fight  you  must ;  and  Quin  is  a  huge  strong  fellow." 

"Hell  give  the  better  mark,"  said  I.  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
him." 

"In  faith,"  said  the  Captain,  "I  believe  you  are  not;  for  a 
lad,  I  never  saw  more  game  in  my  life." 

"  Look  at  that  sword,  sir,"  says  I,  pointing  to  an  elegant  silver- 
mounted  one,  in  a  white  shagreen  case,  that  hung  on  the  mantelpiece, 
under  the  picture  of  my  father,  Harry  Barry.  "It  was  with  that  sword, 
sir,  that  my  father  pinked  Mohawk  O'Driscol,  in  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1740  ;  with  that  sword,  sir,  he  met  Sir  Huddlcstone  Fuddlestone, 
the  Hampshire  baronet,  and  mn  him  through  the  neck.  They  met 
on  horseback,  with  sword  and  pistol,  on  Hounslow  Heath,  as  I  dare 
say  you  have  heard  tell  of,  and  those  are  the  pistols "  (they  himg 
on  each  side  of  the  picture)  "  which  the  gallant  Barry  used.  He 
was  quite  in  the  wrong,  having  insulted  Lady  Fuddlestone,  when  in 
liquor,  at  the  Brentford  assembly.  But  like  a  gentleman,  he 
scorned  to  apologise,  and  Sir  Huddlestone  received  a  ball  through 
his  hat,  before  they  engaged  with  the  sword.  I  am  Harry  Barry's 
Bon,  sir,  and  will  act  as  becomes  my  name  and  my  quality." 

"  Give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Fagan,  with  tears  in  his 
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eyes.  "  You're  after  my  own  souL  As  long  as  Jack  Fagan  lives 
you  shall  never  want  a  friend  or  a  second." 

Poor  fellow  !  he  was  shot  six  months  afterwards,  canning  orders 
to  my  Lord  George  Sackville,  at  Minden,  and  I  lost  thereby  a  kind 
friend.  But  we  don't  know  what  is  in  store  for  us,  and  that  night 
was  a  merry  one  at  least.  We  had  a  second  bottle,  and  a  third  too 
(I  could  hear  the  poor  mother  going  downstairs  for  each^  but  she 
never  came  into  the  parloiu:  with  them,  and  sent  them  in  by  the 
butler,  Mr.  Tim) ;  and  we  parted  at  length,  he  engaging  to  arrange 
matters  with  Mr.  Quin's  second  that  night,  and  to  bring  me  news  in 
the  morning  as  to  the  place  where  the  meeting  should  take  place. 
I  have  often  thought  since,  how  different  my  fate  might  have  been, 
had  I  not  fallen  in  love  with  Nora  at  that  early  age ;  and  had  I  not 
flimg  the  wine  in  Quin's  face,  and  so  brought  on  the  duel.  I  might 
have  settled  down  in  Ireland  but  for  that  (for  Miss  Quinlan  was  an 
heiress,  within  twenty  miles  of  us,  and  Peter  Burke,  of  Kilwangan, 
left  his  daughter  Judy  X700  a  year,  and  I  might  have  ha<l  either  of 
them,  had  I  waited  a  few  years).  But  it  was  in  my  fate  to  be  a 
wanderer,  and  that  battle  with  Quin  sent  me  on  my  travels  at  a 
very  early  age  :  as  you  shall  hear  anon. 

I  never  slept  sounder  in  my  life,  though  I  woke  a  little  earlier 
than  usual ;  and  you  may  be  sure  my  first  thought  was  of  the  event 
of  the  day,  for  which  I  was  fully  prepared.  I  had  ink  and  pen  in 
my  room — had  I  not  been  writing  those  verses  to  Nora  but  the  day 
previous,  like  a  poor  fond  fool  as  I  was  ?  And  now  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  couple  of  letters  more :  they  miglit  be  the  last,  thought 
I,  that  I  ever  should  write  in  my  life.  The  first  was  to  my 
mother : — 

"  Honoured  Madam  " — I  wrote — "  This  will  not  be  given  you 
unless  I  fall  by  the  hand  of  Captain  Quin,  whom  I  meet  this  day  in 
the  field  of  honour,  with  sword  and  pistol.  If  I  die,  it  is  as  a  good 
Christian  and  a  gentleman, — how  should  I  be  otherwise  when 
educated  by  such  a  mother  as  you  ?  I  forgive  all  my  enemies — I 
beg  your  blessing  as  a  dutiful  son.  I  desire  that  my  mare  Nora, 
which  my  uncle  gave  me,  and  which  I  called  after  the  most  faithless 
of  her  sex,  may  be  returned  to  Castle  Brady,  and  beg  you  will  give 
my  silver-hilted  hanger  to  Phil  Purcell,  the  gamekeeper.  Present 
my  duty  to  my  uncle  and  Ulick,  and  all  the  girls  of  my  party 
there.     And  I  remain  your  dutiful  son,  Redmond  Barby." 

To  Nora  I  wrote : — 

"  This  letter  will  be  foimd  in  my  bosom  along  with  the  token 
you  gave  me.     It  will  be  dyed  in  my  blood  (unless  I  have  Captain 
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Quin's,  whom  I  hate,  but  forgive),  and  will  be  a  pretty  ornament 
for  you  on  your  marriage-day.  Wear  it,  and  think  of  the  poor  boy 
to  whom  you  gave  it,  and  who  died  (as  he  was  always  ready  to  do) 
for  your  sake,  Redmond." 

These  letters  being  written,  and  sealed  with  my  father's  great 
silver  seal  of  the  Barry  arms,  I  went  down  to  breakfast ;  where  my 
mother  was  waiting  for  me,  you  may  be  sure.  We  did  not  say  a 
single  word  about  what  was  taking  place:  on  the  contrary,  we 
talked  of  anything  but  that;  about  who  was  at  church  the  day 
before,  and  about  my  wanting  new  clothes  now  I  was  grown  so  tall. 
She  said  I  must  have  a  suit  against  winter,  if — if — she  could  afford 
it.  She  winced  rather  at  the  "  if,"  Heaven  bless  her !  I  knew 
what  was  in  her  mind.  And  tlieu  she  fell  to  telling  me  about  the 
black  pig  that  must  be  killed,  and  that  she  had  found  the  speckled 
hen's  nest  that  morning,  whose  eggs  I  liked  so,  and  other  such 
trifling  talk.  Some  of  these  eggs  were  for  breakfast,  and  I  ate 
them  with  a  good  appetite ;  but  in  helping  myself  to  salt  I  spilled 
it,  on  which  she  started  up  with  a  scream.  " Thank  God"  said 
she,  "  it's  fallen  towards  me,"  And  then,  her  heart  being  too  full, 
she  left  the  room.  Ah  !  they  have  their  faults,  those  mothers ;  but 
are  there  any  other  women  like  them? 

When  she  was  gone  I  went  to  take  down  the  sword  with  which 
my  father  had  vanquished  the  Hampshire  baronet,  and  would  you 
believe  it  ] — the  brave  woman  had  tied  a  new  riband  to  the  hilt : 
for  indeed  she  had  the  courage  of  a  lioness  and  a  Brady  united. 
And  then  I  took  down  the  pistols,  which  were  always  kept  bright 
and  well  oiled,  and  put  some  fresh  flints  I  had  into  the  locks,  and 
got  balls  and  powder  ready  against  the  Captain  should  come.  There 
was  claret  and  a  cold  fowl  put  ready  for  him  on  the  sideboard,  and 
a  case-bottle  of  old  brandy  too,  with  a  couple  of  little  glasses  on 
the  silver  tray  with  the  Barry  arms  emblazoned.  In  after  life,  and 
in  the  midst  of  my  fortune  and  splendour,  I  paid  thirty-five  guineas, 
and  almost  as  much  more  interest,  to  the  London  goldsmith  who 
supplied  my  father  with  that  very  tray.  A  scoundrel  pawnbroker 
would  only  give  me  sixteen  for  it  afterwards ;  so  little  can  we  trust 
the  honour  of  rascally  tradesmen  ! 

At  eleven  o'clock  Captain  Fagan  arrived,  on  horseback,  with 
a  mounted  dragoon  after  him.  He  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
collation  which  my  mother's  care  had  provided  for  him,  and  then 
said,  "  Look  ye,  Redmond  my  boy ;  tliis  is  a  silly  business.  The 
girl  will  marry  Quin,  mark  my  words;  and  as  siu^  as  she  does 
youTl  forget  her.  You  are  but  a  boy.  Quin  is  willing  to  consider 
you  as  such.     Dublin's  a  fine  place,  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  take 
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a  ride  thither  and  see  the  town  for  a  month,  here  are  twenty  guineas 
at  your  service.     Make  Quin  an  apology,  and  be  off." 

"A  man  of  honour,  Mr.  Fagan,"  says  I,  "dies,  but  never 
apologises.     I'll  see  the  Captain  hanged  before  I  apologise." 

"  Then  there's  nothing  for  it  but  a  meeting." 

"  My  mare  is  saddled  and  ready,"  says  I ;  "  where's  the  meeting, 
and  who's  the  Captain's  second  ? " 

"  Your  cousins  go  out  with  him,"  answered  Mr.  Fagan. 

"  I'll  ring  for  my  groom  to  bring  my  mare  round,"  I  said,  "  as 
soon  as  you  have  rested  yourself."  Tim  was  accordingly  despatched 
for  Nora,  and  I  rode  away,  but  I  didn't  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Barry. 
The  curtains  of  her  bedroom  windows  were  down,  and  tliey  didn't 
move  as  we  mounted  and  trotted  off.  .  ,  ,  But  tivo  hours  after- 
wardsy  you  should  have  seen  her  as  she  came  tottering  downstairs, 
and  heard  the  scream  which  she  gave  as  she  hugged  her  boy  to  her 
heart,  quite  unharmed,  and  without  a  wound  in  his  body. 

What  had  taken  place  I  may  as  well  tell  here.  When  we  got 
to  the  ground,  Ulick,  Mick,  and  the  Captain  were  already  there : 
Quin,  flaming  in  red  regimentals,  as  big  a  monster  as  ever  led  a 
grenadier  company.  The  party  were  laughing  together  at  some 
joke  of  one  or  the  other :  and  I  must  say  I  thought  this  laughter 
very  unbecoming  in  my  cousins,  who  were  met,  perhaps,  to  see  the 
death  of  one  of  their  kindred. 

"I  hope  to  spoil  this  siwrt,"  says  I  to  Captain  Fagan,  in  a 
great  rage,  "and  trust  to  see  this  sword  of  mine  in  yonder  big 
buUy's  body." 

"Oh!  it's  with  pistols  we  fight,"  replied  Mr.  Fagan.  "You 
are  no  match  for  Quin  with  the  sword." 

"  I'll  match  any  man  with  the  sword,"  said  I, 

"  But  swords  are  to-day  impossible ;  Captain  Quin  is — is  lame. 
He  knocked  his  k-nee  against  the  swinging  park-gate  last  night,  as 
he  was  riding  home,  and  can  scarce  move  it  now." 

"  Not  against  Castle  Brady  gate,"  says  I :  "  tliat  has  been  off 
the  hinges  these  ten  years."  On  which  Fagan  said  it  must  have 
been  some  other  gate,  and  repeated  what  he  liad  said  to  Mr.  Quin 
and  my  cousins,  when,  on  alighting  from  our  horses,  we  joined  and 
saluted  those  gentlemen. 

"  Oh  yes !  dead  lame,"  said  Ulick,  coming  to  shake  me  by  the 
hand,  while  Captain  Quin  took  off  his  hat  and  turned  extremely 
red.  "And  very  lucky  for  you,  Redmond  my  boy,"  continued 
Ulick ;  "  you  were  a  dead  man  else ;  for  he  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow 
—isn't  he,  F^an  ? " 

"  A  r^^ar  Turk,"  answered  Fagan ;  adding,  "  I  never  yet  knew 
the  man  who  stood  to  Captain  Quin." 
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"  Hang  the  business  ! "  said  Ulick ;  "  I  hate  it.  I^m  ashamed 
of  it.     Say  you're  sorry,  Redmond  :  you  can  easily  say  that." 

"  If  the  young  feller  will  go  to  Duhling,  as  proposed " 

here  interposed  Mr.  Quin. 

"  I  am  not  sorry — I'll  not  apologise — and  I'll  as  soon  go  to 
Dubling  as  to ! "  said  I,  with  a  stamp  of  my  foot. 

"  There's  nothing  else  for  it,"  said  Ulick,  with  a  laugh,  to  Fagan. 
**  Take  your  ground,  Fagan, — twelve  paces,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Ten,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Quin,  in  a  big  voice;  "and  make  them 
short  ones,  do  you  hear,  Captain  Fagan  1 " 

"Don't  bully,  Mr.  Quin,"  said  Ulick  surlily;  "here  are  the 
pistols."  And  he  added,  with  some  emotion,  to  me,  "  God  bless 
you,  my  boy ;  and  when  I  count  three,  fire." 

Mr.  Fagan  put  my  pistol  into  my  hand, — that  is,  not  one  of 
mine  (which  were  to  serve,  if  need  were,  for  the  next  round),  but 
one  of  Ulick's.  "  They  are  all  right,"  Siiid  he.  "  Never  feiir :  and, 
Redmond,  fire  at  his  neck — hit  him  there  under  the  gorget.  See 
how  the  fool  shows  himself  open." 

Mick,  who  had  never  spoken  a  word,  Ulick,  and  the  Captain 
retired  to  one  side,  and  Ulick  gave  the  signal.  It  was  slowly 
given,  and  I  ha^l  leisure  to  cover  my  man  well.  I  saw  him 
changing  colour  and  trembling  .'is  the  numbers  were  given.  At 
"  three,"  both  our  pistols  went  off.  I  heard  something  whizz  by 
me,  and  my  antagonist,  giving  a  most  horrible  groan,  staggered  back- 
wards and  fell. 

"  He's  down — he's  down  ! "  cried  the  seconds,  mnning  towards 
him.     Ulick  lifted  him  ui> — Mick  took  his  liead. 

"  He's  hit  here,  in  the  neck,"  said  Mick ;  and  laying  open  his 
coat,  blood  was  seen  gurgling  from  under  his  gorget,  at  the  very 
spot  at  which  I  aimed. 

"  How  is  it  witli  you  ? "  said  Ulick.  "  Is  he  really  hit  ? "  said 
he,  looking  hard  at  him.  The  imfortunate  man  did  not  answer,  but 
when  the  support  of  Ulick's  arm  was  withdrawn  from  his  back, 
groaned  once  more,  and  fell  backwards. 

"  The  young  fellow  hiis  begun  well,"  said  Mick,  with  a  scowl. 
"  You  had  better  ride  ofl;  young  sir,  before  the  police  are  up.  They 
had  wind  of  the  business  before  we  left  Kilwangan." 

*'  Is  he  quite  dead  ] "  said  I. 

"  Quite  dead,"  answered  Mick. 

"  Then  the  world's  rid  of  a  coward^^  said  Captain  Fagan,  giving 
the  huge  prostrate  body  a  scornful  kick  with  his  foot.  "  It's  all 
over  with  him,  Reddy, — he  doesn't  stir." 

"  We  are  not  cowards,  Fagan,"  said  Ulick  roughly,  "  whatever 
he  was  I     Let's  get  the  boy  oif  as  quick  as  we  may.     Your  man 
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shall  go  for  a  cart,  and  take  away  the  body  of  this  unhappy  gentle- 
man. This  has  been  a  sad  day's  work  for  our  &mfly,  Redmond 
Barry :  you  have  robbed  as  of  £1500  a  year." 

"  It  was  Nora  did  it,"  said  I ;  "  not  I."  And  I  took  the  riband 
she  gave  me  out  of  my  waistcoat,  and  the  letter,  and  flung  them 
down  on  the  body  of  Captain  Quin.  "  There  ! "  says  I — **  take  her 
those  ribands.  Shell  know  what  they  mean :  and  that's  all  that's 
left  to  her  of  two  lovers  she  had  and  ruined." 

I  did  not  feel  any  horror  or  fear,  young  as  I  was,  in  seeing 
my  enemy  prostrate  before  me;  for  I  knew  that  I  had  met  and 
conquered  him  honoiuubly  in  the  field,  as  became  a  man  of  my 
name  and  blood. 

"And  now,  in  Heaven's  name,  get  the  youngster  out  of  the 
way,"  said  Mick. 

Ulick  said  he  would  ride  with  me,  and  off  accordingly  we 
galloped,  never  drawing  bridle  till  we  came  to  my  mother's  door. 
When  there,  Ulick  told  Tim  to  feed  my  mare,  as  I  would  have  far 
to  ride  that  day ;  and  I  was  in  the  poor  mother's  arms  in  a  minute. 

I  need  not  tell  how  great  were  her  pride  and  exultation  when 
she  heanl  from  Ulick's  lips  the  account  of  my  behaviour  at  the  duel. 
He  urged,  however,  that  I  should  go  into  hiding  for  a  short  time ; 
and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  I  should  drop  my  name  of 
Barry,  and,  taking  that  of  Redmond,  go  to  Dublin,  and  there  wait 
mitil  matters  were  blown  over.  This  arrangement  was  not  come  to 
without  some  discussion ;  for  why  should  I  not  be  as  safe  at  Barry- 
ville,  she  said,  as  my  cousin  and  Ulick  at  Castle  Brady  ? — bailiffs 
and  duns  never  got  near  them  ;  why  should  constables  be  enabled 
to  come  upon  me?  But  Ulick  persisted  in  the  necessity  of  my 
instant  departure ;  in  which  argument,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
world,  I  must  confess,  I  sided  with  him;  and  my  mother  was 
brought  to  see  that  in  our  small  house  at  Barryville,  in  the  midst  of 
the  village,  and  with  the  guard  but  of  a  couple  of  servants,  escape 
would  be  impossible.  So  the  kind  soul  was  forced  to  yield  to  my 
cousin's  entreaties,  who  promised  lier,  however,  that  the  affair  would 
soon  be  arranged,  and  that  I  should  be  restored  to  her.  Ah  !  how 
little  did  he  know  what  fortune  was  in  store  for  me  ! 

My  dear  mother  had  some  forebodings,  I  think,  that  our  separa- 
tion was  to  be  a  long  one ;  for  she  told  me  that  all  night  long  she 
had  been  consulting  the  cards  regarding  my  fate  in  the  duel ;  and 
that  all  the  signs  betokened  a  separation ;  then,  taking  out  a  stocking 
from  her  escritoire,  the  kind  soul  put  twenty  guineas  in  a  purse  for 
me  (she  had  herself  but  twenty-five),  and  made  up  a  little  valise,  to 
be  placed  at  the  back  of  my  mare,  in  which  were  my  clothes,  hnen, 
and  a  silver  dressing-case  of  my  father's.     She  bade  me,  too,  to 
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keep  the  sword  and  the  pistols  I  had  known  to  use  so  like  a  man. 
She  hurrie4  ^J  departure  now  (though  her  heart,  I  know,  was  full), 
and  almost  in  half-an-hour  after  my  arriyal  at  home  I  was  once 
more  on  the  road  again,  with  the  wide  world  as  it  were  hefore  me. 
I  need  not  tell  how  Tim  and  the  cook  cried  at  my  departure :  and, 
mayhap,  I  had  a  tear  or  two  myself  in  my  eyes ;  but  no  lad  of 
sixteen  b  very  sad  who  has  liberty  for  the  first  time,  and  twenty 
guineas  in  his  pocket :  and  I  rode  away,  thinking,  I  confess,  not  so 
much  of  the  Icind  mother  left  alone,  and  of  the  home  behind  me,  as 
of  to-morrow,  and  all  the  wonders  it  would  bring. 


CHAPTER  III 

/  MAKE  A  FALSE  START  IN  THE  GENTEEL  WORLD 

I  RODE  that  night  as  far  as  Carlow,  where  I  lay  at  the  best 
inn;  and  being  asked  what  was  my  name  by  the  landlord  of 
the  house,  gave  it  as  Mr.  Redmond,  according  to  my  cousin's 
instructions,  and  said  I  was  of  the  Redmonds  of  Waterford  county, 
and  was  on  my  road  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  be  educated 
there.  Seeing  my  handsome  appearance,  silver-hilted  sword,  and 
well-filled  valise,  my  landlord  made  free  to  send  up  a  jug  of  claret 
without  my  asking;  and  charged,  you  may  be  sure,  pretty  hand- 
somely for  it  in  the  bill.  No  gentleman  in  those  good  old  days 
went  to  bed  without  a  good  share  of  liquor  to  set  him  sleeping,  and 
on  this  my  first  day's  entrance  into  the  world,  I  made  a  point  to 
act  the  fine  gentleman  completely ;  and,  I  assure  you,  succeeded  in 
my  part  to  admiration.  •  The  excitement  of  the  events  of  the  day, 
the  quitting  my  home,  the  meeting  with  Captain  Quin,  were  enough 
to  set  my  brains  in  a  whirl,  without  the  claret;  which  served  to 
finish  me  completely.  I  did  not  dream  of  the  death  of  Quin,  as  some 
milksops,  perhaps,  would  have  done ;  indeed,  I  have  never  had  any 
of  that  foolish  remorse  consequent  upon  any  of  my  affairs  of  honour : 
always  considering,  fi-om  the  first,  that  where  a  gentleman  risks  his 
own  life  in  manly  combat,  he  is  a  fool  to  be  ashamed  because  he 
wins.  I  slept  at  Carlow  as  soimd  as  man  could  sleep;  drank  a 
tankard  of  small  beer  and  a  toast  to  my  breakfast ;  and  exchanged 
the  first  of  my  gold  pieces  to  settle  the  bill,  not  forgetting  to  pay 
all  the  servants  liberally,  and  as  a  gentleman  shoukL  I  began  so 
the  first  day  of  my  life,  and  so  have  continued.  No  man  has  been 
at  greater  straits  than  I,  and  has  borne  more  pinching  jjoverty  and 
hardship ;  but  nobody  can  say  of  me  that,  if  I  had  a  guinea,  I  was 
not  free-handed  with  it,  and  did  not  spend  it  as  well  as  a  lord 
could  do.  • 

I  had  no  doubts  of  the  future :  thinking  that  a  man  of  my 
person,  parts,  and  courage,  could  make  his  way  anywhere.  Besides, 
I  had  twenty  gold  guineas  in  my  pocket ;  a  sum  which  (although  I 
was  mistaken)  I  calculated  would  last  me  for  four  months  at  least, 
during  which  time  something  would  be  done  towards  the  making  of 
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my  fortune.  So  I  rode  on,  singing  to  myself,  or  chatting  with  the 
passers-by ;  and  all  the  girls  along  the  road  said  God  save  me  for  a 
clever  gentleman  !  As  for  Nora  and  Castle  Brady,  between  to-day 
and  yesterday  there  seemed  to  be  a  gap  as  of  half-a-score  of  years. 
I  vowed  I  would  never  re-enter  the  i)lace  but  as  a  great  man ;  and 
I  kept  my  vow  too,  as  you  shall  hear  in  due  time. 

There  was  much  more  liveliness  and  bustle  on  the  king's  high- 
road in  those  times,  than  in  these  days  of  stage-coaches,  which  carry 
you  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another  in  a  few  score  hours. 
The  gentry  rode  their  own  horses  or  drove  in  their  own  coaches, 
and  spent  three  days  on  a  journey  which  now  occupies  ten  hours ; 
80  that  there  was  no  lack  of  company  for  a  j)erson  travelling  towards 
Dublin.  I  made  part  of  the  journey  from  Carlow  towards  Naas 
with  a  well-armed  gentleman  from  Kilkenny,  dressed  in  green  and  a 
gold  cord,  with  a  patch  on  his  eye,  and  riding  a  powerful  mare. 
He  asked  me  the  question  of  tlie  day,  and  whither  I  was  bound, 
and  whether  my  mother  was  not  afraid  on  account  of  the  highway- 
men to  let  one  so  young  as  myself  to  travel  ?  But  I  said,  pulling 
out  one  of  them  from  a  holster,  that  I  had  a  pair  of  good  i)istol8 
that  had  alre^ly  done  execution,  and  were  re^idy  to  do  it  again ; 
and  here,  a  pock-marked  man  coming  up,  he  put  spurs  into  his  bay 
mare  and  left  me.  She  was  a  nuich  more  j>owerfid  animal  than 
mine ;  and,  besides,  I  did  not  wish  to  fatigue  my  horse,  wishing  to 
enter  Dublin  that  night,  and  in  reputable  condition. 

As  I  rode  towards  Kilcullen,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  the  peasant- 
people  assembled  round  a  one-horse  chair,  and  my  friend  in  green, 
as  I  thought,  making  off  half  a  mile  up  the  hill.  A  footman  was 
howling  "Stop  thief!"  at  the  top  of  his  voice;  but  the  country 
fellows  were  only  laughing  at  his  distress,  and  making  all  sorts 
of  jokes  at  the  advcntiu-e  which  had  just  befallen. 

"  Sure  you  might  have  kept  him  off  with  your  hlmnlcTbush  I " 
says  one  fellow. 

"  Oh,  the  coward !  to  let  the  Captain  bate  you ;  and  he  only 
one  eye ! "  cries  another. 

"The  next  time  my  Lady  travels,  she'd  better  lave  you  at 
home  ! ''  said  a  third. 

"What  is  this  noise,  fellows'?"  said  I,  riding, up  amongst  them, 
and,  seeing  a  lady  in  the  carriage  very  pale  and  frightened,  gave 
a  slash  of  my  whip,  and  bade  the  red-shanked  ruffians  keep  off. 
"What  has  happened,  madam,  to  annoy  your  Ladyship?"  I  said, 
pulling  off  my  hat,  and  bringing  my  mare  up  in  a  prance  to  the 
chair-window. 

The  lady  explained.  She  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Fitzsimons, 
and  was  hastening  to  join  the  Captain  at  Dublin.     Her  chair  had 
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been  stopped  by  a  highwayman :  the  great  oaf  of  a  servant-man 
bad  fallen  down  on  his  knees  armed  as  he  was;  and  though  thero 
were  thirty  people  in  the  next  field  working  when  the  ruffian 
attacked  her,  not  one  of  them  would  help  her ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  the  Captain,  a$  they  called  the  highwayman,  good  luck. 

"  Sure  he's  the  friend  of  the  poor,"  said  one  fellow,  "  and  good 
luck  to  him  !  " 

"  Was  it  any  business  of  ours  1 "  asked  another.  And  another 
told,  grinning,  that  it  was  the  famous  Captain  Freny,  who,  having 
bribed  the  jury  to  acquit  him  two  days  back  at  Kilkenny  assizes, 
had  mounted  his  horse  at  the  gaol  door,  and  the  very  next  day  had 
robbed  two  barristers  who  were  going  the  circuit. 

I  told  this  pack  of  rascals  to  be  off  to  their  work,  or  they  should 
taste  of  my  thong,  and  proceeded,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  comfort 
Mrs.  Fitzsimons  under  her  misfortunes.  "  Had  she  lost  much  ?  *' 
"  Everything :  her  purse,  containing  upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas ; 
her  jewels,  snuff-boxes,  watches,  and  a  pair  of  diamond  shoe- 
buckles  of  the  Captain's."  These  mishaps  I  sincerely  com- 
miserated ;  and  knowing  her  by  her  accent  to  be  an  Englishwoman, 
deplored  the  difference  that  existed  between  the  two  countries,  and 
said  that  in  our  country  (meaning  England)  such  atrocities  were 
unknown. 

"  You,  too,  are  an  Englishman  1 "  said  she,  with  rather  a  tone 
of  surprise.  On  which  I  said  I  was  proud  to  be  such  :  as,  in  fact,  I 
was ;  and  I  never  knew  a  true  Tory  gentleman  of  Ireland  who  did 
not  wish  he  could  say  as  much. 

I  rode  by  Mrs.  Fitzsimons*s  chair  all  the  way  to  Naas ;  and,  as 
she  had  been  robbed  of  her  purse,  asked  permission  to  lend  her 
a  couple  of  pieces  to  pay  her  expenses  at  the  inn :  which  sum  she 
waa  graciously  pleased  to  accept,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  kind 
enough  to  invite  me  to  share  her  dinner.  To  the  lady's  questions 
regarding  my  birth  and  parentage,  I  replied  that  I  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  large  fortune  (this  was  not  true ;  but  what  is  the  use 
of  crying  bad  fish?  My  dear  mother  instructed  me  early  in  this 
sort  of  prudence)  and  good  family  in  the  county  of  Waterford ;  that 
I  was  going  to  Dublin  for  my  studies,  and  that  my  mother  allowed 
me  five  hundred  per  annum.  Mrs.  Fitzsimons  was  equally  com- 
municative. She  was  the  daughter  of  General  Granby  Somerset, 
of  Worcestershire,  of  whom,  of  course,  I  had  heard  (and  though 
I  had  not,  of  course  I  was  too  well  bred  to  say  so) ;  and  had  made, 
as  she  must  confess,  a  runaway  match  with  Ensign  Fitzgerald  Fitz- 
simons. Had  I  been  in  Donegal  1 — No  !  Tliat  was  a  pity.  The 
Captain's  father  possesses  a  hundred  thousand  acres  there,  and 
Fitzsimonsburgh  Castle's  the  finest  mansion  in  Ireland.     Captain 
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Fitzsimons  is  the  eldest  son ;  and,  though  he  has  quarrelled  with 
his  father,  must  inherit  the  vast  property.  She  went  on  to  tell 
me  about  the  balls  at  Dublin,  the  banquets  at  the  Castle,  the 
horse-races  at  the  Phoenix,  the  ridottos  and  routs,  until  I  became 
quite  eager  to  join  in  those  pleasures ;  and  I  only  felt  grieved  to 
think  that  ray  position  would  render  secrecy  necessary,  and  prevent 
me  from  being  presented  at  the  Court,  of  which  the  Fitzsimonses 
were  the  most  elegant  ornaments.  How  different  was  her  lively 
rattle  to  that  of  the  vulgar  wenchas  at  the  Kilwangan  assemblies  ! 
In  every  sentence  she  mentioned  a  lord  or  a  person  of  (quality.  She 
evidently  spoke  French  and  Italian,  of  the  former  of  which  languages 
I  have  said  I  knew  a  few  words  ;  and,  as  for  her  English  accent, 
why,  perhaps  I  was  no  judge  of  that,  for,  to  say  the  tnith,  she  was 
the  first  real  English  person  I  had  ever  met.  She  recommended  me, 
further,  to  be  very  ciiutious  with  regard  to  the  company  I  should 
meet  at  Dublin,  where  rogues  and  adventurers  of  all  countries 
abounded ;  and  my  delight  and  gratitude  to  lier  may  Ix;  imagined, 
when,  as  our  conversation  grew  more  intimate  (as  we  sat  over  our 
dessert),  she  kindly  offered  to  accommo<latc  me  with  lodgings  in  her 
own  house,  where  her  Fitzsimons,  she  said,  would  welcome  with 
delight  her  gallant  young  preserver. 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  I,  "  I  have  preserved  nothing  for  you." 
Which  was  perfec^tly  true ;  for  had  I  not  come  up  too  late  after  the 
robbery  to  prevent  the  highwayman  from  carrying  off  her  money 
and  pearls  ? 

"And  sure,  ma*am,  them  wasn't  much,"  said  Sullivan,  the 
blundering  servant,  who  had  l)cen  so  frightened  at  Freny's  approach, 
and  was  waiting  on  us  at  dinner.  "Didn't  he  return  you  the 
thirteenpence  in  copper,  and  the  watch,  saving  it  was  only  pinch- 
beck ? '' 

But  his  lady  rebuked  him  for  a  saucy  varlet,  and  turned  him 
out  of  tho  room  at  once,  saying  to  me  when  he  had  gone,  "  that  the 
fool  didn't  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  hundred-pound  bill, 
which  was  in  the  pocket-book  that  Freny  took  from  her." 

Perhaps  had  I  been  a  little  older  in  the  world's  exi)erience,  I 
should  have  begun  to  see  that  Miwlam  Fitzsimons  was  not  the 
person  of  fashion  she  pretended  to  be ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  took  all 
her  stories  for  truth,  and,  when  the  landlord  brought  the  bill  for 
dinner,  paid  it  witli  the  air  of  a  lortl.  Indeed,  she  mmle  no  motion 
to  produce  the  two  pieces  I  had  lent  to  her ;  and  so  we  rode  on  slowly 
towanls  Dublin,  into  which  city  we  made  our  entrance  at  nightfall. 
Tiie  rattle  and  splendour  of  the  coaches,  tho  flare  of  the  linkboys, 
the  number  and  magnificence  of  the  houses,  struck  me  with  the 
greatest  wonder;  though  I  was  careful  to  disguise  this  feeling,  ao- 
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cording  to  my  dear  mother's  directions,  who  told  me  that  it  was  the 
mark  of  a  man  of  feshion  never  to  wonder  at  anytliing,  and  never 
to  admit  that  any  house,  equipage,  or  company  he  saw,  was  more 
splendid  or  genteel  than  what  he  had  Ixjen  accustomed  to  at 
home. 

We  stopped,  at  length,  at  a  house  of  rather  mean  appearance, 
and  were  let  into  a  paBsage  by  no  means  so  clean  as  that  at  Barry- 
ville,  where  there  was  a  great  smell  of  supi)er  and  punch.  A  stout 
red-faced  man,  without  a  i)eriwig,  and  in  ratlier  a  tattered  night- 
gown and  cap,  miule  Ids  appearance  from  the  parlour,  and  embraced 
his  lady  (for  it  was  Captain  Fitzsimons)  with  a  great  deal  of 
cordiality.  Indeed,  when  he  saw  that  a  stranger  aoconipauied  her, 
he  embraced  her  more  rapturously  than  ever.  In  intixxlucing  me, 
she  persisted  in  saying  that  I  was  her  preserver,  and  complimented 
my  gallantry  as  much  as  if  I  had  killed  Freny,  instead  of  coining  up 
when  the  robbery  was  over.  The  Captain  said  he  knew  the  Red- 
monds of  Waterford  intimately  well ;  which  assertion  alarmed  me, 
as  I  knew  nothing  of  the  family  to  which  I  was  stated  to  belong. 
But  I  posed  him  by  asking  which  of  the  Redmonds  he  knew,  for  I 
had  never  heard  his  name  in  our  family.  He  stiid  he  knew  the  Red- 
monds of  Redmondstown.  "  Oh,"  says  I,  "  mine  are  the  Redmonds 
of  Castle  Redmond ; "  and  so  I  put  him  off  the  scent.  I  went  to  see 
my  nag  put  up  at  a  livery-stable  hard  by,  with  the  Captain's  horse 
and  chair,  and  returned  to  my  entertainer. 

Although  there  were  the  relics  of  some  mutton-chops  and  onions 
on  a  cracked  dish  before  him,  the  Captain  siiid,  "  My  love,  I  wish 
I  had  known  of  your  coming,  for  Bob  Moriarty  and  I  just  finished 
the  most  delicious  venison  i)a8ty,  which  his  Grace  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant sent  us,  with  a  flask  of  sillery  from  his  own  cellar.  You 
know  the  wine,  my  dear  ]  But  as  bygones  are  bygones,  and  no  help 
for  them,  what  say  ye  to  a  fine  lobster  and  a  bottle  of  as  good  claret 
as  any  in  Ireland?  Betty,  clear  these  things  from  the  table,  and 
make  the  mistress  and  our  young  friend  welcome  to  our  home." 

Not  having  small  change,  Mr.  Fitzsimons  asked  me  to  lend 
him  a  tenpenny-piece  to  purchase  the  dish  of  lobsters;  but  his 
lady,  handing  out  one  of  the  guineas  I  luul  given  her,  Iwule  the  girl 
get  the  change  for  that,  and  procure  the  supper;  which  she  did 
presently,  bringing  back  only  a  very  few  shillings  out  of  the  guinea 
to  her  mistress,  saying  that  the  fishmonger  hdd  kept  the  remainder 
for  an  old  account.  "  And  the  more  great  big  blundering  fool  you, 
for  giving  the  gold  piece  to  him,"  roared  Mr.  Fitzsimons.  I  forget 
how  many  hundred  guineas  he  said  he  had  paid  the  fellow  during 
the  year. 

Omr  supper  was  seasoned,  if  not  by  any  great  elegance,  at  least 
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by  a  plentiful  store  of  anecdotes,  concerning  the  highest  personages 
of  the  city ;  with  whom,  according  to  himself,  the  Captain  lived  on 
terms  of  the  utmost  intimacy.  Not  to  be  behindhand  with  him,  I 
spoke  of  my  own  estates  and  property  as  if  I  was  as  rich  as  a  duke. 
I  told  all  the  stories  of  the  nobility  I  had  ever  heard  from  my 
mother,  and  some  that,  perhaps,  I  had  invented  ;  and  ought  to  have 
been  aware  that  my  host  was  an  impostor  himself,  as  he  did  not 
find  out  my  own  blunders  and  misstatements.  But  youth  is  ever 
too  confident.  It  was  some  time  before  I  knew  that  I  had  made  no 
very  desirable  acquaintance  in  Captain  Fitzsimons  and  his  lady; 
and,  indeed,  went  to  bed  congratulating  myself  upon  my  wonderful 
good  luck  in  having,  at  the  outset  of  my  adventures,  fallen  in  with 
so  distinguished  a  couple. 

The  api)earance  of  the  chamber  I  occupied  might,  indeed,  have 
led  me  to  imagine  that  tlie  heir  of  Fitzsimonsburgh  Castle,  county 
Donegal,  was  not  as  yet  reconciled  with  his  wealthy  parents ;  and, 
had  I  been  an  English  lad,  probably  my  suspicion  and  distrust 
would  have  been  aroused  instantly.  But  perhaps,  as  the  reader 
knows,  we  are  not  so  j)articular  in  Ireland  on  the  score  of  neatness 
as  people  are  in  this  precise  country ;  hence  the  disorder  of  my 
bedchamber  did  not  strike  me  so  much.  For  were  not  all  the 
windows  broken  and  stufFe<l  with  rags  even  at  Castle  Brady,  my 
uncle's  superb  mansion  1  Was  there  ever  a  lock  to  the  doors  there, 
or  if  a  lock,  a  handle  to  the  lock,  or  a  hasp  to  fasten  it  to  ]  So, 
though  my  bedroom  boasted  of  these  inconveniences,  and  a  few 
more;  though  my  counterpane  was  evidently  a  greased  brocade 
dress  of  Mrs.  Fitzsimons's,  and  my  cracked  toilet-glass  not  much 
bigger  than  a  half-crown,  yet  I  was  used  to  this  sort  of  ways  in 
Irish  houses,  and  still  thought  myself  in  that  of  a  man  of  fashion. 
There  was  no  lock  to  the  drawers,  which,  when  they  did  open,  were 
full  of  my  hostess's  rouge-pots,  shoes,  stays,  and  rags ;  so  I  allowed 
my  wardrobe  to  remain  in  my  valise,  but  set  out  my  silver  dressing- 
apparatus  upon  the  ragged  cloth  on  the  drawers,  where  it  shone  to 
great  advantage. 

When  Sullivan  appeared  in  the  morning,  I  asked  him  about  my 
mare,  which  he  informed  me  was  doing  well.  I  then  bade  him 
bring  me  hot  shaving-water  in  a  loud  dignified  tone. 

"Hot  shaving-water!"  says  he,  bursting  out  laughing  (and  I 
confess  not  without  reason).  "  Is  it  yourself  you're  going  to  shave?" 
said  he.  "  And  maybe  when  I  bring  you  up  the  water  I'll  bring 
you  up  the  cat  too,  and  you  can  shave  her."  I  flung  a  boot  at  the 
BCOundreFs  head  in  reply  to  this  impertinence,  and  was  soon  with 
my  friends  in  the  parlour  for  breakfast.  There  was  a  hearty 
wdcome,  and  the  same  cloth  that  had  been  used  the  night  before : 
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as  I  recoguised  by  the  black  mark  of  the  Irish-stew  dish  and  the 
stain  left  by  a  pot  of  porter  at  supper. 

My  host  greeted  me  with  great  cordiality ;  Mrs.  Fitzsimons  said 
I  was  an  elegant  figure  for  the  Phoenix ;  and  indeed,  without  vanity, 
I  may  say  of  myself  that  there  were  worse-looking  fellows  in  Dublin 
than  I.  I  ,had  not  the  powerful  chest  and  muscular  proportion 
which  I  have  since  attained  (to  be  exchanged,  alas !  for  gouty  legs 
and  chalk-stones  in  my  fingers ;  but  'tis  the  way  of  mortality),  but 
I  had  arrived  at  near  my  present  growth  of  six  feet,  and  with  my 
hair  in  buckle,  a  handsome  lace  jabot  and  wristbands  to  my  shirt, 
and  a  red  plush  waistcoat,  barred  with  gold,  looked  the  gentleman 
I  was  bom.  I  wore  my  drab  coat  with  plate  buttons,  that  was 
grown  too  small  for  me,  and  quite  agreed  with  Captain  Fitzsimons 
that  I  must  pay  a  visit  to  his  tailor,  in  order  to  procure  myself  a 
coat  more  fitting  my  size. 

"  I  needn't  ask  whether  you  had  a  comfortable  bed,"  said  he. 
"  Young  Fred  Pimpleton  (Lord  Pimpleton's  second  son)  slept  in  it 
for  seven  months,  during  which  he  did  me  the  honoiu*  to  stay  with 
me,  and  if  he  was  satisfied,  I  don't  know  who  else  wouldn't  be." 

After  breakfast  we  walked  out  to  see  the  town,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
simons introduced  me  to  several  of  his  acquaintances  whom  we 
met,  as  his  particular  young  friend  Mr.  Redmond,  of  Waterford 
county;  he  also  presented  me  at  his  hatter's  and  tailor's  as  a 
gentleman  of  great  expectations  and  large  property ;  and  although 
I  told  the  latter  that  I  should  not  pay  him  ready  cash  for  more 
than  one  coat,  which  fitted  me  to  a  nicety,  yet  he  insisted  upon 
making  me  several,  which  I  did  not  care  to  refuse.  The  Captain, 
also,  who  certainly  wanted  such  a  renewal  of  raiment,  told  the 
tailor  to  send  him  home  a  handsome  military  frock,  which  he 
selected. 

Then  we  went  home  to  Mrs.  Fitzsimons,  who  drove  out  in  her 
chair  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  where  a  review  was,  and  where  numbers 
of  the  young  gentry  were  round  about  her ;  to  all  of  whom  she  pre- 
sented me  as  her  preserver  of  the  day  before.  Indeed,  such  was 
her  complimentary  account  of  me,  that  before  half-an-hour  I  had 
got  to  be  considered  as  a  young  gentleman  of  the  highest  family  in 
the  land,  related  to  all  the  principal  nobility,  a  cousin  of  Captain 
Fitzsimons,  and  heir  to  £10,000  a  year.  Fitzsimons  said  he  had 
ridden  over  every  inch  of  my  estate ;  and  'faith,  as  he  chose  to  tell 
these  stories  for  me,  I  let  him  have  his  way — indeed  was  not  a 
little  pleased  (as  youth  is)  to  be  made  much  of,  and  to  pass  for  a 
^great  personage.  I  had  little  notion  then  that  I  had  got  among  a 
set  of  impostors — that  Captain  Fitzsimons  was  only  an  adventurer, 
^d  his  lady  a  person  of  no  credit ;  but  such  are  the  dangers  tQ 
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■which  youth  is  i>erpetiially  subject,  and  hence  let  young  men  take 
warning  by  rae. 

I  purposely  huiry  over  the  description  of  my  life  in  which  the 
incidents  were  painful,  of  no  great  interest  except  to  my  unlucky 
aelf,  and  of  which  my  companions  were  certainly  not  of  a  kind 
befitting  my  quality.  The  fact  was,  a  yoimg  man  could  hardly 
have  fallen  into  worse  hands  than  those  in  which  I  now  found 
myself.  I  have  been  to  Donegal  since,  and  have  never  seen  the 
famous  Castle  of  Fitzsimonsburgh,  which  is,  likewise,  unknown  to 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  that  county ;  nor  are  the  Granby  Somersets 
much  ])etter  known  in  Hampshire.  The  couple  into  whose  hands 
I  ha<i  fallen  were  of  a  sort  nuich  more  common  then  than  at  present, 
for  the  vast  wars  of  later  days  have  rendered  it  very  difficult  for 
noblemen's  footmen  or  hangers-on  to  procure  commission ;  and  such, 
in  fact,  had  been  the  original  station  of  Captain  Fitzsimons.  Had 
I  known  his  origin,  of  course  I  would  have  died  rather  than  have 
associated  with  him ;  but  in  those  sinii)le  days  of  youth  I  took  his 
tales  for  truth,  and  fancied  myself  in  high  luck  at  being,  at  my 
outset  into  life,  introduced  into  such  a  fiimily.  Alas  t  we  are  the 
sport  of  destiHy.  When  I  consider  upon  what  small  circumstances 
all  the  great  events  of  my  life  have  turned,  I  ciui  hardly  believe 
myself  to  have  been  anything  but  a  i)uppet  in  the  hands  of  Fate ; 
which  has  played  its  most  fantastic  tricks  ujK)n  me. 

The  Captain  had  be<ni  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  and  his  lady 
of  no  higher  rank.  The  society  which  this  worthy  pair  kept  waa 
at  a  sort  of  ordinary  which  they  held,  and  at  which  their  friendfl 
were  always  welcome  on  i)ayment  of  a  certain  moderate  sum  for 
their  dinner.  After  dinner,  you  may  be  sure  that  cards  were  not 
wanting,  and  that  the  company  who  i)layed  did  not  play  for  love 
merely.  To  these  iiarties  persons  of  all  sorts  would  come :  young 
bloods  from  the  regiments  garrisoned  in  Dublin ;  young  clerks  from 
the  Castle;  horse-riding,  wine-tipi)ling,  watchman-beating  men  ot 
fashion  about  town,  such  as  existed  in  Dublin  in  that  day  more 
than  in  any  other  city  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  Europe.  I 
never  knew  young  fellows  make  such  a  show,  and  upon  such  small' 
means.  I  never  knew  young  gentlemen  with  what  I  may  call  such 
a  genius  for  idleness ;  and  whereas  an  Englishman  with  fifty  guineas 
a  year  is  not  able  to  do  much  more  than  starve,  and  toil  like  a  slave 
in  a  profession,  a  young  Irish  buck  with  the  same  sum  will  keep 
his  horses,  and  drink  his  bottle,  and  live  as  lazy  aa  a  lord.  Here 
was  a  doctor  who  never  had  a  patient,  cheek  by  jowl  with  an 
attorney  who  never  had  a  client :  neither  had  a  guinea — each  had 
a  good  horse  to  ride  in  the  Park,  and  the  best  of  clothes  to  his 
back.     A  sporting  clergyman  without  a  living ;  several  young  wine- 
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merchants,  who  consumed  much  more  liquor  than  they  had  or  sold ; 
and  men  of  similar  character,  formed  the  society  at  the  house  into 
which,  by  ill  luck,  I  was  thrown.  What  could  happen  to  a  man 
but  misfortune  from  associating  with  such  company  ? — (I  have  not 
mentioned  the  ladies  of  the  society,  who  were,  perhaps,  no  better 
than  the  males) — and  in  a  very  very  short  time  I  became  their 
prey. 

As  for  my  poor  twenty  guineas,  in  three  days  I  saw,  with  terror, 
that  they  had  dwindled  down  to  eight :  tlieatres  and  taverns  having 
already  made  such  cniel  inroads  in  my  i)urse.  At  play  I  had  lost, 
it  is  true,  a  couple  of  pieces ;  but  8c<iing  that  every  one  round  about 
me  played  upon  honour  and  gave  their  bills,  I,  of  course,  preferred 
that  medium  to  the  payment  of  ready  money,  and  when  I  lost  paid 
on  account. 

With  the  tailors,  saddlers,  and  others,  I  employed  similar  means ; 
and  in  so  far  Mr.  Fitzsimons's  representation  did  me  good,  for  the 
tradesmen  took  him  at  his  wonl  regarding  my  fortune  (I  have  since 
learned  that  the  rascal  pigeoned  several  other  young  men  of  property), 
and  for  a  little  time  supplied  me  with  any  goods  I  might  be  pleased 
to  order.  At  length,  my  Ctish  nmning  low,  I  was  compelled  to 
pawn  some  of  the  suits  with  which  the  tailor  had  provided  me ;  for 
I  did  not  like  to  part  with  my  mare,  on  which  I  daily  rode  in  the 
Park,  and  whic^h  I  loved  as  the  gift  of  my  respected  uncle.  I  raised 
some  little  money,  too,  on  a  few  trinkets  which  I  had  purchased  of 
a  jeweller  who  pressed  his  credit  upon  me ;  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  keep  up  appearances  for  yet  a  little  time. 

I  asked  at  the  jxjst-office  rci)eat(idly  for  letters  for  Mr.  Redmond, 
but  none  such  had  arrived ;  and,  iu<leed,  I  always  felt  rather  relieved 
when  the  answer  of  "No"  was  given  to  me;  for  I  was  not  very 
anxious  that  my  mother  should  know  my  proceedings  in  the  extrava- 
gant life  which  I  was  leading  at  Dublin.  It  could  not  last  very 
long,  however ;  for  when  my  cash  was  quite  exhausted,  and  I  paid 
a  second  visit  to  the  tailor,  reciuestiug  him  to  make  me  more  clothes, 
the  fellow  hummed  and  ha'd,  and  had  the  impudence  to  ask  pay- 
ment for  those  already  supplied :  on  which,  telling  him  I  should 
withdraw  my  custom  from  him,  I  abruptly  left  him.  The  goldsmith 
too  (a  rascal  Jew),  declined  to  let  me  take  a  gold  chain  to  which  I 
had  a  &ncy ;  and  I  felt  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  some  perplexity. 
To  add  to  it,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  frequented  Mr.  Fitz- 
simons's boarding-house  had  rec45ived  from  me,  in  the  way  of  play,  an 
I  O  U  for  eighteen  ix)unds  (which  I  lost  to  him  at  piquet),  and 
which,  owing  Mr.  Ciu*byn,  the  livery-stable  keeper,  a  biU,  he  passed 
into  tiiat  person's  hands.  Fancy  my  rage  and  astonishment,  then, 
on  going  ^r  my  mare,  to  find  that  he  positively  refiised  to  let  me 
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have  her  out  of  the  stable,  except  under  payment  of  my  promissory 
note !  It  was  in  vain  that  I  offered  him  his  choice  of  four  notes 
that  I  had  in  my  pocket— one  of  Fitzsimons^s  for  £20,  one  of  Coun- 
sellor Mulligan's,  and  so  forth ;  the  dealer,  who  was  a  Yorkshireman, 
shook  his  head,  and  laughed  at  every  one  of  them ;  and  said,  "  I 
tell  you  what.  Master  Redmond,  you  appear  a  young  fellow  of  birth 
and  fortune,  and  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  that  you  have  fallen 
into  very  bad  hands — it's  a  regular  gang  of  swindlers ;  and  a  gentle- 
man of  your  rank  and  quality  should  never  be  seen  in  such  company. 
Go  home :  pack  up  your  valise,  pay  the  little  trifle  to  me,  mount 
your  mare,  and  ride  back  again  to  your  parents, — it's  the  very  best 
thing  you  can  do." 

In  a  pretty  nest  of  villains,  indeed,  was  I  plunged  !  It  seemed 
as  if  all  my  misfortunes  were  to  break  on  me  at  once ;  for,  on  going 
home  and  ascending  to  ray  bedroom  in  a  disconsolate  way,  I  found 
the  Captain  and  his  lady  there  before  me,  my  valise  open,  my  ward- 
robe lying  on  the  ground,  and  my  keys  in  the  possession  of  the 
odious  Fitzsimons.  "  Whom  have  I  been  harbouring  in  my  house  ] " 
roared  he,  as  I  entered  the  apartment.     "Who  are  you,  sirrah]" 

*'  Sirrah  1  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  am  as  good  a  gentleman  as  any  in 
Ireland." 

"  You're  an  impostor,  young  man :  a  schemer,  a  deceiver ! " 
shouted  the  Captain. 

"  Repeat  the  words  again,  and  I  will  run  you  through  the  body," 
replied  I. 

"  Tut,  tut !  I  can  play  at  fencing  as  well  as  you,  Mr.  Redmond 
Barry.  Ah  !  you  change  colour,  do  you — your  secret  is  known,  is 
it  ?  You  come  like  a  viper  into  the  bosom  of  innocent  families ; 
you  represent  yourself  as  the  heir  of  my  friends  the  Redmonds  of 
Castle  Redmond ;  I  inthrojuice  you  to  the  nobility  and  genthry  of 
this  methropolis"  (the  Captain's  brogue  was  large,  and  his  words, 
by  preference,  long) ;  "I  take  you  to  my  tradesmen,  who  give  you 
credit,  and  what  do  I  findl  That  you  have  pawned  the  goods 
which  you  took  up  at  their  houses." 

"  I  have  given  them  my  acceptances,  sir,"  said  I  with  a  digni- 
fied air. 

"  Under  what  namcy  unhappy  boy — under  wliat  name?"  screamed 
Mrs.  Fitzsimons ;  and  then,  indeed,  I  remembered  that  I  had  signed 
the  documents  Barry  Redmond  instead  of  Redmond  Barry:  but  what 
else  could  I  do  1  Had  not  my  mother  desired  me  to  take  no  other 
designation  ?  After  uttering  a  furious  tirade  against  me,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  fatal  discovery  of  my  real  name  on  my  linen — of 
his  misplaced  confidence  of  affection,  and  the  shame  with  which  he 
should  be  obliged  to  meet  his  fashionable  friends  and  confess  that 
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he  had  harboured  a  swindler,  he  gathered  up  the  linen,  clothes, 
silver  toilet  articles,  and  the  rest  of  my  gear,  saying  that  he  should 
step  out  that  moment  for  an  officer  and  give  me  up  to  the  juBt 
revenge  of  the  law. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  the  thought  of  the  impru- 
dence of  which  I  had  been  guilty,  and  the  predicament  in  which  I 
waa  plunged,  had  so  puzzled  and  confounded  me,  that  I  had  not 
uttered  a  word  in  reply  to  the  fellow's  abuse,  but  had  stood  quite 
dumb  before  him.  The  sense  of  danger,  however,  at  once  roused 
me  to  action.  "  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Fitzsimons,"  said  I ;  "  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  waa  obliged  to  alter  my  name :  which  is  Barry,  and  the 
best  name  in  Ireland.  I  changed  it,  sir,  because,  on  the  day  before 
I  came  to  Dubhn,  I  killed  a  man  in  deadly  combat — an  Englishman, 
sir,  and  a  captain  in  His  Majesty's  service ;  and  if  you  offer  to  let 
or  hinder  me  in  the  slightest  way,  the  same  arm  which  destroyed 
him  is  ready  to  punish  you ;  and  by  Heaven,  sir,  you  or  I  don't 
leave  this  room  alive  ! " 

So  saying,  I  drew  my  sword  like  lightning,  and  giving  a  "ha! 
ha ! "  and  a  stamp  with  my  foot,  lunged  within  an  inch  of  Fitz- 
simons's  heart,  who  started  back  and  turned  deadly  pale,  while  his 
wife,  with  a  scream,  flung  herself  between  us. 

"  Dearest  Redmond,"  she  cried,  "  be  pacified.  Fitzsimons,  you 
don't  want  the  poor  child's  blood.  Let  him  escape — in  Heaven's 
name  let  him  go." 

"  He  may  go  hang  for  me,"  said  Fitzsimons  sulkily ;  "  and  he'd 
better  be  off"  quickly,  too,  for  the  jeweller  and  the  tailor  have  called 
once,  and  will  be  here  again  before  long.  It  was  Moses  the  pawn- 
broker that  peached  :  I  had  the  news  from  him  myself."  By  which 
I  conclude  that  Mr.  Fitzsimons  had  been  with  the  new-laced  frock- 
coat  which  he  procured  from  the  merchant-tailor  on  the  day  when 
the  latter  first  gave  me  credit. 

What  was  the  end  of  our  conversation*?  Where  was  now  a 
home  for  the  descendant  of  the  Barrys?  Home  was  shut  to  me 
by  my  misfortune  in  the  duel.  I  was  expelled  from  Dublin  by  a 
persecution  occasioned,  I  must  confess,  by  my  own  imprudence.  I 
had  no  time  to  wait  and  choose :  no  place  of  refuge  to  fly  to. 
Fitzsimons,  after  his  abuse  of  me,  left  the  room  growling,  but  not 
hostile;  his  wife  insisted  that  we  should  shake  hands,  and  he 
promised  not  to  molest  me.  Indeed,  I  owed  the  fellow  nothing; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  had  his  acceptance  actually  in  my  pocket  for 
money  lost  at  play.  As  for  my  friend  Mrs.  Fitzsimons,  she  sat 
down  on  the  bed  and  fairly  biu^t  out  crying.  She  had  her  faults, 
but  her  heart  was  kind ;  and  though  she  possessed  but  three 
shillings  in  the  world,  and  fourpence  in  copper,  the  poor  soul  madQ 
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me  take  it  before  I  left  her — to  go — whither  ?  My  mind  was  made 
up :  there  was  a  score  of  recruiting-parties  in  the  town  beating  up 
for  men  to  join  our  gallant  armies  in  America  and  Germany ;  I  knew 
where  to  find  one  of  these,  having  stood  by  the  sergeant  at  a  review 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  where  he  pointed  out  to  me  characters  on  the 
field,  for  which  I  treated  him  to  drink. 

I  gave  one  of  my  shillings  to  Sullivan  the  butler  of  the  Fitz- 
simonses,  and,  running  into  the  street,  hastened  to  the  little  alehouse 
at  which  my  acquaintance  was  quartered,  and  l)efore  ten  minutes 
had  accepted  His  Majesty's  shilling.  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  was 
a  young  gentleman  in  difiiculties ;  that  I  had  killed  an  officer  in 
a  duel,  and  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  country.  But  I  need  not 
have  troubled  myself  with  any  explanations ;  King  (Jeoi^ge  was  too 
much  in  want  of  men  then  to  heed  from  whence  they  came,  and 
a  fellow  of  my  inches,  the  sergeant  said,  was  always  welcome. 
Indeed,  I  could  not,  he  said,  liave  chosen  my  time  better.  A  trans- 
port was  lyyig  at  Dunleary,  waiting  for  a  wind,  and  on  board  that 
ship,  to  which  I  marched  that  niju'ht,  I  made  some  surprising  dis- 
coveries, which  shall  be  told  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IN  WHICH  BARRY  TAKES  A  NEAR  VIEW  OF 

MILITARY  GLORY 

I  NEVER  had  a  taste  for  anything  but  genteel  company,  and 
hate  all  descriptions  of  low  life.  Hence  my  account  of  the 
society  in  which  I  at  present  found  myself  must  of  necessity  be 
short ;  and,  indeed,  the  recollection  of  it  is  profoundly  disagreeable 
to  me.  Pah  !  the  reminiscences  of  the  horrid  black-hole  of  a  place 
in  which  we  soldiers  were  confined ;  of  the  wretched  creatures  with 
whom  I  was  now  forced  to  keej)  company;  of  the  i)loughmen, 
poachers,  pickpockets,  who  had  tiiken  refuge  from  poverty,  or  the 
law  (as,  in  truth,  I  had  done  myself),  is  enough  to  make  me  ashamed 
even  now,  and  it  calls  the  blush  into  my  old  cheeks  to  think  I  waa 
ever  forced  to  keep  such  comymny.  I  should  have  fallen  into  despair, 
but  that,  luckily,  events  occurred  to  rouse  my  spirits,  and  in  some 
measiu^  to  console  me  for  my  misfortunes. 

The  first  of  these  consolations  I  hml  was  a  good  quarrel,  which 
took  place  on  the  day  after  my  entrance  into  the  transi)ort-ship, 
with  a  huge  red-haired  monster  of  a  fellow — a  chairman,  who  had 
enlisted  to  fly  from  a  vixen  of  a  wife,  who,  boxer  as  he  was,  had 
been  more  than  a  match  for  him.  As  soon  as  tliis  fellow — Toole, 
I  remember,  was  his  name — got  away  from  tlic  arms  of  the  washer- 
woman his  lady,  his  natural  courage  and  ferocity  returned,  and  he 
became  the  tyrant  of  all  round  al)out  him.  All  recruits,  especially, 
were  the  object  of  the  bnitc's  insult  and  ill-treatment. 

I  had  no  money,  as  I  said,  and  was  sitting  very  disconsolately 
over  a  platter  of  rancid  bacon  and  mouldy  biscuit,  which  was  served 
to  us  at  mess,  when  it  came  to  my  tiun  to  bo  helped  to  drink,  and 
I  was  served,  like  the  rest,  with  a  dirty  tin  noggin,  containing  some- 
what more  than  half  a  pint  of  rum-and-water.  The  beaker  was  so 
greasy  and  filthy  that  I  could  not  help  turning  round  to  the  mess- 
man  and  saying,  "  Fellow,  get  me  a  glass ! "  At  which  all  the 
wretches  round  about  me  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  the  very 
loudest  among  them  being,  of  course,  Mr.  Toole.  "  Get  the  gentleman 
a  towel  for  his  hands,  and  serve  him  a  basin  of  turtle-soup,"  roared 
the  monster,  who  was  sitting,  or  rather  squatting,  on  the  deck 
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opposite  me  ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  suddenly  seized  my  beaker  of  grog 
and  emptied  it,  in  the  midst  of  another  burst  of  applause. 

"  If  you  want  to  vex  him,  ax  him  about  his  wife  the  washer- 
woman, who  bates  him,"  here  whispered  in  my  ear  another  worthy, 
a  retired  linkboy,  who,  disgusted  with  his  profession,  had  adopted 
the  military  life. 

"Is  it  a  towel  of  your  wife's  washing,  Mr.  Toole?"  said  I. 
"  I'm  told  she  wiped  your  face  often  with  one." 

"  Ax  him  why  he  wouldn't  see  her  yesterday,  when  she  came  to 
the  ship,"  continued  the  linkboy.  And  so  I  put  to  him  some  other 
foolish  jokes  about  soap-suds,  henpecking,  and  flat-irons,  which  set 
the  man  into  a  ftiry,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  quarrel  between  us. 
We  should  have  fallen  to  at  once,  but  a  coui)le  of  grinning  marines, 
who  kept  watch  at  the  door,  for  fear  we  should  re|)ent  of  our  bargain 
and  have  a  fancy  to  escape,  came  forward  and  interjKwed  between  us 
with  fixed  bayonets ;  but  the  sergeant  coming  doMTi  the  ladder  and 
hearing  the  dispute,  condescended  to  say  that  we  niiglit  fight  it  out 
like  men  with  Jistes  if  we  chose,  and  that  the  fore-deck  should  be 
fi-ee  to  u^  for  that  piupose.  But  the  use  oiJisUs,  as  the  Englishman 
called  them,  was  not  then  general  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  have  a  pair  of  cudgels ;  with  one  of  which  weapons  I 
finished  the  fellow  in  four  minutes,  giving  him  a  thump  across  his 
stupid  sconce  wliich  laid  him  lifeless  on  the  deck,  and  not  receiving 
myself  a  single  hurt  of  consequence. 

This  victory  over  the  cock  of  the  vile  dimghill  obtained  me 
respect  among  the  wretches  of  whom  I  fonned  part,  and  served  to 
set  up  my  spirits,  which  otherwise  were  flagging ;  and  my  position 
was  speedily  made  more  bearable  by  the  arrival  on  board  our  ship 
of  an  old  friend.  This  was  no  other  than  my  second  in  the  fatal 
duel  which  harl  sent  me  thus  early  out  into  the  world.  Captain 
Fagan.  There  was  a  young  nobleman  who  had  a  company  in  our 
regiment  (Gale's  foot),  and  who,  preferring  the  delights  of  the  Mall 
and  the  clubs  to  the  dangers  of  a  rough  campaign,  ha<l  given  Fagan 
the  opportunity  of  an  exchange ;  which,  as  the  latter  had  no  fortune 
but  his  sword,  he  was  glad  to  make.  The  sergeant  was  putting 
us  through  our  exercise  on  deck  (the  seamen  and  officers  of  the 
transport  looking  grinning  on)  when  a  ]x)at  came  from  the  shore 
bringing  our  captain  to  the  ship ;  and  though  I  started  and  blushed 
red  as  he  recognised  me — a  descendant  of  the  Barrys — in  this 
degrading  posture,  I  promise  you  that  the  sight  of  Fagan's  face  was 
most  welcome  to  me,  for  it  assured  me  that  a  friend  was  near  me. 
Before  that  I  was  so  melancholy  that  I  would  certainly  have 
deserted  had  I  found  the  means,  and  had  not  the  inevitable  marines 
kept  a  watch  to  prevent  any  such  escapes.     Fagan  gave  me  a  wink 
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of  recognition,  but  offered  no  public  token  of  acquaintance ;  it  was 
not  until  two  days  afterwards,  and  when  we  had  bidden  adieu  to 
old  Ireland  and  were  standing  out  to  sea,  that  he  called  me  into  his 
cabin,  and  then,  shaking  hands  with  me  cordially,  gave  me  news, 
which  I  much  wanted,  of  my  family.  "  I  had  news  of  you  in 
Dublin,"  he  said.  "  Taith,  you've  begun  early,  like  your  father's 
son ;  and  I  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  as  you  have  done. 
But  why  did  you  not  write  home  to  yoiu*  poor  mother?  She  has 
sent  a  half-dozen  letters  to  you  at  Dublin." 

I  said  I  had  asked  for  letters  at  the  post-oflBce,  but  there  were 
none  for  Mr.  Redmond.  I  did  not  like  to  add  that  I  had  been 
ashamed,  after  the  first  week,  to  write  to  my  mother. 

"  We  must  write  to  her  by  the  pilot,"  said  he,  "  who  will  leave 
us  in  two  hours ;  and  you  can  tell  her  that  you  are  safe,  and  married 
to  Brown  Bess."  I  sighed  when  he  talked  about  being  married  ;  on 
which  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "  I  see  you  are  thinking  of  a  certain 
young  lady  at  Brady's  Town." 

"  Is  Miss  Brady  well  ? "  said  I ;  and  indeed,  could  hardly  utter 
it,  for  I  certainly  was  thinking  about  her  :  for,  though  I  had  for- 
gotten her  in  the  gaieties  of  Dublin,  I  have  always  found  adversity 
m^kes  man  very  affectionate. 

"There's  only  seven  Miss  Bradys  now,"  answered  Fagan,  in  a 
solemn  voice.     "  Poor  Nora " 

"  Good  heavens !  what  of  her  ] "  I  thought  grief  had  killed 
her. 

"She  took  on  so  at  your  going  away  that  she  was  obliged  to 
console  herself  with  a  husband.     She's  now  Mrs.  John  Quin." 

"  Mrs.  John  Quin !  Was  there  anothei^  Mr.  John  Quin  ? " 
asked  I,  quite  wonder-stricken. 

"  No ;  the  very  same  one,  my  boy.  He  recovered  from  his 
wound.  The  ball  you  hit  him  with  was  not  likely  to  hurt  him. 
It  was  only  made  of  tow.  Do  you  think  the  Bradys  would  let  you 
kill  fifteen  hundred  a  year  out  of  the  family  1 "  And  then  Fagan 
further  told  me  that,  in  onier  to  get  me  out  of  the  way — for  the 
cowardly  Englishman  could  never  be  brought  to  marry  from  fear  of 
me — the  plan  of  the  duel  had  been  arranged.  "  But  hit  him  you 
certainly  did,  Redmond,  and  with  a  fine  thick  plugget  of  tow ;  and 
the  fellow  waa  so  frightened,  that  he  was  an  hour  in  coming  to. 
We  told  your  mother  the  story  afterwards,  and  a  pretty  scene  she 
made ;  she  despatched  a  half-score  of  letters  to  Dublin  after  you, 
but  I  suppose  addressed  them  to  you  in  your  real  name,  by  which 
you  never  thought  to  ask  for  them." 

"  The  coward  ! "  said  I  (though,  I  confess,  my  mind  was  con- 
siderably relieved  at  the  thoughts  of  not  having  killed  him).     "  And 
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did  the  Bradys  of  Castle  Brady  consent  to  admit  a  poltroon  like 
that  into  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  families  in  the 
world  ] " 

"  He  has  paid  off  your  uncle's  mortgage,"  said  Fagan ;  "he  gives 
Nora  a  coach-and-six ;  he  is  to  sell  out,  and  Lieutenant  Ulick  Brady 
of  the  Militia  is  to  purchase  his  company.  That  coward  of  a  fellow 
has  been  the  making  of  your  uncle's  family.  'Faith  !  the  business 
was  well  done."  And  then,  laughing,  he  told  me  how  Mick  and 
Ulick  had  never  let  him  out  of  their  sight,  although  he  waa  for 
deserting  to  England,  until  the  marriage  was  completed  and  the 
happy  couple  off  on  their  road  to  Dublin.  "  Are  you  in  want  of 
cash,  my  boy  ] "  continued  the  good-natured  Captain.  "  You  may 
draw  upon  me,  for  I  got  a  couple  of  hundred  out  of  Master  Quin 
for  my  share,  and  while  they  last  you  shall  never  want." 

And  so  he  bade  me  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  my  mother, 
which  I  did  forthwith  in  very  sincere  and  repentant  terms,  stating 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  extravagances,  that  I  had  not  known  until 
that  moment  under  what  a  fatal  error  I  had  been  labouring,  and 
that  I  had  embarked  for  Gennany  as  a  volunteer.  The  letter  was 
scarcely  finished  when  the  pilot  sang  out  that  lie  wtis  going  on  shore ; 
and  he  departed,  taking  with  him,  from  many  an  anxious  fellow 
besides  myself,  our  adicux  to  friends  in  old  Ireland. 

Although  I  was  called  Captain  Barry  for  many  years  of  my  life, 
and  have  been  known  as  such  by  the  first  people  of  Europe,  yet  I 
may  as  well  confess  I  had  no  more  claim  to  the  title  than  many  a 
gentleman  who  assumes  it,  and  never  had  a  right  to  an  epaulet,  or 
to  any  military  decoration  higher  than  a  corporal's  stripe  of  worsted. 
I  waa  miule  corporal  by  Fagan  during  Qur  voyage  to  the  Elbe,  and 
my  rank  was  confirmed  on  terra  Jtrma,  I  was  promised  a  halbert,  too, 
and  afterwards,  perhaps,  an  ensigncy,  if  I  distinguished  myself ;  but 
Fate  did  not  intend  that  I  should  remain  long  an  English  soldier : 
as  shall  appear  presently.  Meanwhile,  our  piussage  was  very  favour- 
able ;  my  adventures  were  told  by  Fagan  to  his  brother  otticers,  who 
treated  me  with  kindness ;  and  my  victory  over  the  big  chairman 
procured  me  res^Kict  from  my  comnwles  of  the  fore-deck.  Encoiu*- 
aged  and  strongly  exhortod  by  Fagan,  I  did  my  duty  resolutely ; 
but,  though  affable  and  good-humoured  with  the  men,  I  never  at 
first  condescended  to  associate  with  such  low  fellows :  and,  indeed, 
was  called  generally  amongst  them  "  my  Lonl."  I  believe  it  was 
the  ex-linkboy,  a  facetious  knave,  who  gave  me  the  title;  and  I 
felt  that  I  should  become  such  a  rank  as  well  as  any  peer  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  would  require  a  greater  philosopher  and  historian  than  I  am 
to  explain  the  causes  of  the  famous  Seven  Years'  War  in  which 
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Europe  was  engaged ;  and,  indeed,  its  origin  has  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  so  complicated,  and  the  boi)ks  written  about  it  so  amazingly 
hard  to  understand,  that  I  have  seldom  been  much  wiser  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter  than  at  the  beginning,  and  so  shall  not  trouble  my  reader 
with  any  personal  discjuisitions  concerning  the  matter.  All  I  know 
is,  that  after  His  Majesty's  love  of  his  Hanoverian  dominions  had 
rendered  him  most  unpopular  in  his  English  kingdom,  with  Mr.  Pitt 
at  the  head  of  the  anti-German  war-party,  all  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Pitt 
becoming  Minister,  the  rest  of  the  empire  applauded  the  war  as  much 
as  they  hatl  liated  it  before.  The  victories  of  Dcttingen  and  Crefeld 
were  in  everybody's  mouths,  and  "  the  Protestant  liero,"  as  we  used 
to  call  the  gotlless  old  Frederick  of  Prussia,  was  adored  by  us  as  a 
saint,  a  very  short  time  after  we  had  been  about  to  make  war  against 
him  in  alliance  with  the  Empress-queen.  Now,  somehow,  we  were 
on  Frederick's  side :  the  Empress,  the  French,  the  Swedes,  and  the 
Russians,  were  leagued  against  us ;  and  I  remember,  when  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lissa  came  even  to  our  remote  quarter  of  Ireland,  we 
considered  it  as  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  illumi- 
nated and  bonfired,  and  had  a  sermon  at  church,  and  kept  the  Prussian 
king's  birthday ;  on  which  my  uncle  would  get  drunk  :  as  indeed 
on  any  other  occasion.  Most  of  the  low  fellows  enlisted  with  myself 
were,  of  course.  Papists  (the  English  army  was  filled  with  such,  out 
of  that  never-failing  country  of  ours),  and  these,  forsooth,  were  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  Protestantism  with  Frederick  ;  who  was  belr.bour- 
ing  the  Protestant  Swedes  and  the  Protestant  Saxons,  as  well  as  the 
Russians  of  the  Greek  Chiu-ch,  and  the  Papist  troops  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  France.  It  was  against  these  latter  that  the  English 
auxiliaries  were  employed,  and  we  know  that,  be  the  quarrel  what 
it  may,  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  are  pretty  willing  to  make 
q.  fight  of  it. 

We  landed  at  Cuxhaven,  and  before  I  had  been  a  month  in  the 
Electorate  I  was  transformed  into  a  tall  and  proper  young  soldier, 
and  having  a  natural  aptitude  for  military  exercise,  was  soon  as 
accomplished  at  the  drill  as  the  oldest  sergeant  in  the  regiment.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  dream  of  glorious  war  in  a  snug  arm-chair  at 
home:  ay,  or  to  make  it  as  an  officer,  surrounded  by  gentlemen, 
gDi^geously  dressed,  and  cheered  by  chances  of  promotion.  But  those 
chances  do  not  shine  on  poor  fellows  in  worsted  lace :  the  rough 
texture  of  our  red  coats  made  me  ashamed  when  I  saw  an  officer 
go  by ;  my  soul  used  to  shudder  when,  on  going  the  rounds,  I  would 
hear  their  voices  as  they  sat  jovially  over  the  mess-table ;  my  pride 
revolted  at  being  obliged  to  plaster  my  hair  with  floiu*  and  candle- 
grease,  instead  of  using  the  proper  pomatiun  for  a  gentleman.  Yes, 
my  tastes  have  always  been  high  and  fashionable,  and  I  loathed  the 
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horrid  company  in  which  I  was  fallen.  What  chances  had  I  of  pro- 
motion ?  None  of  my  relatives  had  money  to  buy  me  a  commission, 
and  I  became  soon  so  low-spirited,  that  I  longed  for  a  general  action 
and  a  ball  to  finish  me,  and  vowed  that  I  would  take  some  oppor- 
tunity to  desert. 

When  I  think  that  I,  the  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  was 
threatened  with  a  caning  by  a  young  scoundrel  who  had  just  joined 
from  Eton  College — when  I  think  that  he  oflTered  to  make. me  his 
footman,  and  that  I  did  not,  on  either  occasion,  murder  him !  On 
the  first  occasion  I  burst  into  tears  (I  do  not  care  to  own  it)  and  had 
serious  thoughts  of  committing  suicide,  so  great  was  my  mortification. 
But  my  kind  friend  Fagan  came  to  my  aid  in  the  circumstance,  with 
some  very  timely  consolation.  "  My  poor  boy,"  said  he,  "  you  must 
not  take  the  matter  to  heart  so.  Caning  is  only  a  relative  disgrace. 
Young  Ensign  Fakenhara  was  flogged  himself  at  Eton  School  only  a 
month  ago :  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  his  scars  are  not  yet  healed. 
You  must  cheer  up,  my  boy  ;  do  your  duty,  be  a  gentleman,  and  no 
serious  harm  can  fall  on  you."  And  I  heard  afterwards  that  my 
champion  had  taken  Mr.  Fakenham  very  severely  to  task  for  this 
threat,  and  said  to  him  that  any  such  proceedings  for  the  future  he 
should  consider  as  an  insult  to  himself;  whereon  the  young  ensign 
was,  for  the  moment,  civil.  As  for  the  sergeants,  I  told  one  of  them, 
that  if  any  man  struck  me,  no  matter  who  he  might  be,  or  what  the 
penalty,  I  would  take  his  life.  And,  'faith  !  there  was  an  air  of 
sincerity  in  my  speech  which  convinced  the  whole  bevy  of  them ; 
and  as  long  as  I  remained  in  the  English  service  no  rattan  was  ever 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  Redmond  Barry.  Indeed,  I  was  in  that 
savage  moody  state,  that  my  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  the  point, 
and  I  lookccl  to  hear  my  own  dead  march  playe<l  as  sure  as  I  was 
alive.  When  I  was  made  a  corporal,  some  of  my  evils  were  lessened ; 
I  messed  with  the  sergeants  by  special  favour,  and  used  to  treat  them 
to  drink,  and  lose  money  to  the  rascals  at  play :  with  which  cash 
my  good  fiiend  Mr.  Fagan  punctually  supplied  me. 

Our  regiment,  which  was  quartered  about  Stade  and  Liineburg, 
speedily  got  orders  to  march  southwards  towards  the  Rhine,  for 
news  came  that  our  great  Greneral,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
had  been  defeated — no,  not  defeated,  but  foiled  in  his  attack  upon 
the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Broglio,  at  Bergen,  near  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  and  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back.  As  the  allies 
retreated  the  French  nished  forward,  and  made  a  bold  push  for  the 
Electorate  of  oiur  gracious  monarch  in  Hanover,  threatening  that 
they  would  occupy  it ;  as  they  had  done  before,  when  D'Estr^ 
beat  the  hero  of  Culloden,  the  gallant  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
caused  him  to  sign  the  capitulation  of  Closter  Zeven.     An  advance 
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upon  Hanover  always  aiiise<l  a  great  agitation  in  the  Royal  bosom 
of  the  King  of  England  ;  more  troops  were  sent  to  join  ns,  convoys 
of  treasure  were  passed  over  to  our  forces,  and  to  our  ally^s  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  and  although,  in  spite  of  all  assistance,  the  army 
under  Prince  Ferdinand  was  very  much  weaker  than  that  of  the 
invading  enemy,  yet  we  had  the  advantage  of  better  supphes,  one 
of  the  greatest  Generals  in  the  world :  and,  I  was  going  to  add,  of 
British  valour,  but  the  less  we  say  about  that  the  l)etter.  My  Lord 
George  Sackville  did  not  exactly  cover  himself  with  laurels  at 
Minden  ;  otherwise  there  might  have  been  won  there  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  of  modern  times. 

Throwing  himself  between  the  French  and  the  interior  of  the 
Electorate,  Prince  Ferdinand  wisely  took  possession  of  the  free  town 
of  Bremen,  which  he  made  his  storehouse  and  place  of  arms ;  and 
round  which  he  gathered  all  his  troops,  making  ready  to  fight  the 
&mou8  battle  of  Minden. 

Were  these  memoirs  not  characterised  by  truth,  and  did  I  deign 
to  utter  a  single  woi-d  for  which  my  own  personal  experience  did 
not  give  me  the  fullest  authority,  I  might  easily  make  myself  the 
hero  of  some  strange  and  popular  adventures,  and,  after  the  fashion 
of  novel-writers,  introduce  my  reader  to  the  great  characters  of  this 
remarkable  time.  These  persons  (I  mean  the  romance-writers),  if 
they  take  a  drummer  or  a  dustman  for  a  hero,  somehow  manage  to 
bring  him  in  contact  witli  the  greatest  lords  and  most  notorious 
personages  of  the  empire  ;  and  I  warrant  me  there's  not  one  of  them 
but,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Minden,  would  manage  to  bring 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  my  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  my  Lord 
Granby,  into  presence.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have 
said  I  was  present  when  the  orders  were  brought  to  Lord  George 
to  charge  with  the  cavalry  and  finish  the  rout  of  the  Frenchmen, 
and  when  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  thereby  spoiled  the  great  victory. 
But  the  fact  is,  I  was  two  miles  off  from  the  (^valry  when  his  Lord- 
ship's fetal  hesitation  took  place,  and  none  of  us  soldiers  of  the  line 
knew  of  what  had  occurred  until  we  came  to  talk  about  the  fight 
over  our  kettles  in  the  evening,  and  repose  after  the  labours  of  a 
hard-fought  day.  I  saw  no  one  of  higher  rank  that  day  than  my 
colonel  and  a  couple  of  orderly  officers  riding  by  in  the  smoke — no 
one  on  our  side,  that  is.  A  ixjor  corporal  (as  I  then  had  the  disgrace 
of  being)  is  not  generally  invited  into  the  company  of  commanders 
and  the  great ;  but,  in  revenge,  I  saw,  I  promise  you,  some  very 
good  company  on  the  French  part,  for  their  regiments  of  Lorraine 
and  Royal  Cravate  were  charging  us  all  day ;  and  in  that  sort  of 
mSUe  high  and  low  are  pretty  equally  received.  I  hate  bragging, 
but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  made  a  very  close  acquaintance  with 
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the  colonel  of  the  Oravates  ;  for  I  drove  my  bayonet  into  his  body 
and  finished  off  a  poor  little  ensign,  so  young,  slender,  and  small, 
thftt  a  blow  from  my  pigtail  would  have  despatched  him,  I  think, 
in  place  of  the  butt  of  my  musket,  with  which  I  clubbed  him  down. 
I  killed,  besides,  four  more  officers  and  men,  and  in  the  poor  ensign's 
pocket  found  a  purse  of  fourteen  louis-d'or,  and  a  silver  box  of  sugar- 
plums ;  of  which  the  former  present  was  very  agreeable  to  me.  If 
people  would  tell  their  stories  of  battles  in  this  simple  way,  I  think 
the  cause  of  truth  would  not  suffer  by  it.  All  I  know  of  this 
famous  %ht  of  Minden  (except  from  books)  is  told  here  above.  The 
ensign's  silver  bonbon  box  and  his  purse  of  gold ;  the  livid  face  of 
the  poor  fellow  aa  he  fell ;  the  huzzas  of  the  men  of  my  company  as 
I  went  out  under  a  smart  fire  and  rifled  him ;  their  shouts  and 
curses  as  we  came  hand  in  hand  with  the  Frenchmen, — these  are, 
in  truth,  not  very  dignified  recollections,  and  had  best  be  passed 
over  briefly.  When  my  kind  friend  Fagan  was  shot,  a  brother 
captain,  and  his  very  good  friend^  turned  to  Lieutenant  Rawson  and 
said,  "  Fagan's  down  ;  Rawson,  there's  your  company."  It  was  all 
the  epitaph  my  brave  patron  got.  "I  should  have  left  you  a 
Imndred  guineas,  Redmond,"  were  his  last  words  to  me,  "  but  for  a 
cursed  run  of  ill  luck  last  night  at  faro."  And  he  gave  me  a  faint 
squeeze  of  the  hand  ;  then,  os  the  word  was  given  to  advance,  I  left 
bim.  When  we  came  back  to  our  old  ground,  which  we  presently 
did,  he  was  lying  there  still ;  but  he  was  dead.  Some  of  our  people 
bad  already  torn  off  his  epaulets,  and,  no  doubt,  had  rifled  his  purse. 
Suph  kiiaves  and  ruffians  do  men  in  war  become  I  It  is  well  for 
gentlemen  to  talk  of  the  age  of  chivalry  ;  but  remember  the  starving 
brutes  "^hom  they  lead — men  nursed  in  poverty,  entirely  ignorant, 
n)ade  to  take  a  pride  in  deeds  of  blood — men  who  can  have  no 
amusement  but  in  drunkenness,  debauch,  and  plunder.  It  is  with 
these  shocking  instruments  that  your  great  warriors  and  kings  have 
been  doing  their  murderous  work  in  the  world ;  and  while,  for 
instance,  we  are  at  the  present  moment  admiring  the  "Great 
Frederick,"  as  we  call  him,  and  his  philosophy,  and  his  liberality, 
and  his  military  genius,  I,  who  have  served  him,  and  been,  as  it 
were,  behind  the  scenes  of  which  that  great  spectacle  is  composed, 
c^  only  look  at  it  with  horror.  What  a  number  of  items  of  human 
crime,  misery,  slavery,  go  to  form  that  sum-total  of  glory !  I  can 
recollect  a  certain  day,  about  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Minden, 
and  a  farmhouse  in  which  some  of  us  entered;  and  how  the  old 
woman  and  her  daughters  served  us,  trembling,  to  wine ;  and  how 
we  got  drunk  over  the  wine,  and  the  house  was  in  a  flame,  presently ; 
and  woe  betide  the  wretched  fellow  afterwards  who  came  home  to 
look  for  his  house  and  his  children  1 


CHAPTER  V 

IN  WHICH  BARRY  TRIES  TO  REMOVE  AS  FAR  FROM 
MILITARY  GLORY  AS  POSSIBLE 

AFTER  the  death  of  my  protector,  Captain  Fagan,  I  am  forced 
to  confess  that  I  fell  into  the  very  worst  of  courses  and 
^  company.  Being  a  rough  soldier  of  fortune  himself,  he  had 
never  been  a  favourite  with  the  officers  of  his  regiment ;  who  hdd  a 
contempt  for  Irishmen,  as  Englishmen  sometimes  will  have,  and 
used  to  mock  his  brogue,  and  his  blunt  uncouth  manners,  I  had 
been  insolent  to  one  or  two  of  them,  and  had  only  been  screened 
from  punishment  by  his  intercession ;  especially  his  successor,  Mr. 
Rawson,  had  no  liking  for  me,  and  put  another  man  into  thfc 
sergeant's  place  vacant  in  his  company  after  the  battle  of  M inden. 
This  act  of  injustice  rendered  my  service  very  disagreeable  to  me ; 
and,  instead  of  seeking  to  conquer  the  dislike  of  my  superiors,  and 
win  their  goodwill  by  good  behaviour,  I  only  sought  for  means  to 
make  my  situation  easier  to  me,  and  grasped  at  all  the  amusements 
in  niy  power.  In  a  foreign  country,  with  the  enemy  before  us, 
and  .the  people  continually  imder  contribution  from  one  side  or  the 
other,  numberless  irregularities  were  permitted  to  the  troops  whicn 
trould  not  have  been  allowed  in  more  peaceable  times.  I  descended 
gradually  to  mix  with  the  sergeants,  and  to  share  their  amusements : 
drinking  and  gambling  were,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  our  principal 
pastimes ;  and  I  fell  so  readily  into  their  ways,  that  though  only  a 
young  lad  of  seventeen,  I  was  the  master  of  them  all  in  daring 
wickedness;  though  there  were  some  among  them  who,  I  promise 
you,  were  far  advanced  in  the  science  of  every  kind  of  profligacy. 
I  should  have  been  under  the  provost-marshaFs  hands^  for  a  dead 
certainty,  had  I  continued  much  longer  in  the  army:  but  an 
accident  occurred  which  took  me  out  of  the  English  service  in  rather 
a  singular  manner. 

The  year  in  which  George  II.  died,  our  regiment  had  the  honottr 
to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Warburg  (where  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  and  his  horse  fully  retrieved  the  discredit  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  cavalry  since  Lord  George  Sackville's  defalcation  at 
Mitdeti),  and  where  Prince  Ferdinand  once  more  completely  de- 
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feated  the  Frenchmen.  During  the  action,  my  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Fakenham,  of  Fakenham,  the  gentleman  who  had  threatened  me,  it 
may  be  remembered,  with  the  caning,  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball 
in  the  side.  He  had  shown  no  want  of  courage  in  this  or  any  other 
occasion  where  he  had  been  called  upon  to  act  against  the  French ; 
but  this  was  his  first  wound,  and  the  young  gentleman  was  exceed- 
ingly frightened  by  it.  He  offered  five  guineas  to  be  carried  into 
the  town,  which  was  hard  by ;  and  I  and  another  man,  taking  him 
up  in  a  cloak,  managed  to  transport  him  into  a  place  of  decent 
appearance,  where  we  put  him  to  bed,  and  where  a  yoimg  surgeon 
(who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  take  himself  out  of  the  fire  of 
the  musketry)  went  presently  to  dress  his  wound. 

In  order  to  get  into  the  house,  we  had  been  obliged,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  fire  into  the  locks  with  our  pieces ;  which  summons 
brought  an  inhabitant  of  the  house  to  the  door,  a  very  pretty  and 
black-eyed  young  woman,  who  lived  there  witli  her  old  half-blind 
fikther,  a  retired  Jagdmeister  of  the  Duke  of  Cassol,  hard  by.  When 
the  French  were  in  the  town,  Meinherr's  house  had  suffered  like 
those  of  his  neighbours ;  and  lie  was  at  first  exceedingly  imwilling 
to  accommodate  his  guests.  But  the  first  knocking  at  the  door  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  a  speedy  answer ;  and  Mr.  Fakenham,  taking 
a  couple  of  guineas  out  of  a  very  full  purse,  speedily  convinced  the 
people  that  they  had  only  to  deal  with  a  person  of  honour. 

Leaving  the  doctor  (who  was  very  glad  to  stop)  with  his 
patient,  who  paid  me  the  stipulated  reward,  I  was  returning  to  my 
regiment  with  my  other  comrade — after  having  paid,  in  my  German 
jargon,  some  deserved  compliments  to  the  black-eyed  beauty  of 
Warburg,  and  thinking,  with  no  small  envy,  how  comfortable  it 
would  be  to  be  billeted  there — when  the  private  who  was  with  me 
cut  short  my  reveries  by  suggesting  that  we  should  divide  the  five 
guineas  the  lieutenant  had  given  me. 

"There  is  your  share,"  said  I,  giving  the  fellow  one  piece; 
which  was  plenty,  as  I  was  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  But  he 
swore  a  dreadful  oath  that  he  would  have  half;  and,  when  I  told 
him  to  go  to  a  quarter  which  I  shall  not  name,  the  fellow,  lifting 
his  musket,  hit  me  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  it,  which  sent  me 
lifeless  to  the  ground :  when  I  awoke  from  my  trance,  I  found 
myself  bleeding  with  a  large  wound  in  the  head,  and  had  barely 
time  to  stagger  back  to  the  house  where  I  had  left  the  lieutenant, 
when  I  again  fell  fainting  at  the  door. 

Here  I  must  have  been  discovered  by  the  surgeon  on  his  issuing 
out ;  for  when  I  awoke  a  second  time  I  found  myself  in  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  house,  supported  by  the  black-eyed  girl,  while  the 
surgeon  was  copiously  bleeding  me  at  the  arm.     There  was  another 
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bed  in  the  room  where  the  lieutenant  had  been  laid, — it  was  that 
occupied  by  Gretel,  the  servant ;  while  Lischen,  as  my  fair  one  was 
called,  had,  till  now,  slept  in  the  couch  where  the  wounded 
officer  lay. 

"  Who  are  you  putting  into  that  bed ! "  said  he  languidly,  in 
German ;  for  the  ball  had  been  extracted  from  his  side,  with  much 
pain  and  loss  of  blood. 

They  told  him  it  was  the  corporal  who  had  brought  him. 

"  A  corporal  ? "  said  he,  in  English  ;  "  turn  him  out."  And  you 
may  be  sure  I  felt  highly  complimented  by  the  words.  But  we 
were  both  too  faint  to  comphmeut  or  to  abuse  each  other  much,  and 
I  was  put  to  bed  carefully ;  and,  on  being  undressed,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  that  my  pockets  had  been  rifled  by  the  English 
soldier  after  he  had  knocked  me  down.  However,  I  was  in  good 
quarters :  the  young  lady  who  slieltered  me  presently  brought  me  a 
refreshing  drink ;  and,  as  I  took  it,  I  could  not  help  pressing  the 
kind  hand  that  gave  it*  me ;  nor,  in  tnith,  did  this  token  of  my 
gratitude  seem  unwelcome. 

This  intimacy  did  not  decrease  with  further  acquaintance.  I 
found  Lischen  the  tenderest  of  nurses.  Whenever  any  delicacy  was 
to  be  provided  for  the  wounded  lieutenant,  a  share  was  always  sent 
to  the  bed  opposite  his,  and  to  the  avaricious  man's  no  small  annoy- 
ance. His  illness  was  long.  On  the  second  day  the  fever  declared 
itself;  for  some  nights  he  was  delirious;  and  I  remember  it  was 
when  a  commanding  officer  was  inspecting  oiu*  quarters,  with  an 
intention,  very  likely,  of  billeting  himself  on  the  house,  that  the 
howling  and  mad  words  of  the  patient  overhead  struck  him,  and  he 
retired  rather  frightened.  I  had  been  sitting  up  very  comfortably 
in  the  lower  apartment,  for  my  hurt  was  quite  subsided ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  officer  asked  me  with  a  rough  voice,  why  I  was  not 
at  my  regiment,  that  I  began  to  reflect  how  pleasant  my  quarters 
were  to  me,  and  that  I  was  much  better  here  than  crawling  under 
an  odious  tent  with  a  parcel  of  tipsy  soldiers,  or  going  the  night- 
rounds,  or  rising  long  before  daybreak  for  drill. 

The  delirium  of  Mr.  Fakenham  gave  me  a  hint,  and  I  deter- 
mined forthwith  to  go  mad.  There  was  a  poor  fellow  about  Brady's 
Town  called  "  Wandering  Billy,"  whose  insane  pranks  I  had  often 
mimicked  as  a  lad,  and  I  again  put  them  in  practice.  That  night 
I  made  an  attempt  upon  Lischen,  saluting  her  with  a  yell  and  a 
grin  which  frightened  her  almost  out  of  her  wits ;  and  when  any- 
body came  I  was  raving.  The  blow  on  the  head  had  disordered  my 
brain ;  the  doctor  was  ready  to  vouch  for  this  fact.  One  night  I  whis- 
pered to  him  that  I  was  Julius  Ca?sar,  and  considered  him  to  be  my 
affianced  wife  Queen  Cleopatra,  which  convinced  him  of  my  insanitv, 
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Indeed,  if  Her  Majesty  had  been  like  my  ^Escukpius,  she  must  have 
had  a  carroty  beard,  such  as  is  rare  in  Egypt. 

A  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French  speedily  caused  an 
advance  on  our  part.  The  town  was  evacuated,  except  by  a  few 
Prussian  troops,  whose  surgeons  were  to  visit  the  wounded  in  the 
place ;  and,  when  we  were  well,  we  were  to  be  drafted  to  our  regi- 
ments. I  determined  that  I  never  would  join  mine  again.  My 
intention  was  to  make  for  Holland,  almost  the  only  neutral  country 
of  Europe  in  those  times,  and  thence  to  get  a  passage  somehow  to 
England,  and  home  to  dear  old  Brady's  Town. 

If  Mr.  Fakenham  is  now  alive,  I  here  tender  him  my  apologies 
for  ray  conduct  to  him.  He  was  very  rich ;  he  used  me  very  ilL 
I  managed  to  frighten  away  his  servant  who  came  to  attend  him 
after  the  affair  of  Warburg,  and  from  that  time  would  sometimes 
condescend  to  wait  upon  the  patient,  who  always  treated  me  with 
scorn;  but  it  was  my  object  to  have  him  alone,  and  I  bore  his 
brutality  with  the  utmost  civility  and  mihlness,  meditating  in  my 
own  mind  a  very  pretty  return  for  all  his  favours  to  me.  Nor  was 
I  the  only  person  in  the  house  to  whom  the  worthy  gentleman  was 
uncivil.  He  ordered  the  fliir  Lischen  hither  and  thither,  made  im- 
pertinent love  to  her,  abused  her  soups,  quarrelled  with  her  omelettes, 
and  grudged  the  money  which  was  laid  out  for  his  maintenance ;  so 
that  our  hostess  detested  him  as  much  as,  I  think,  without  vanity, 
she  regarded  me. 

For,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  had  made  very  deep  love  to 
her  during  my  stay  under  her  roof;  as  is  always  my  way  with 
women,  of  whatever  age  or  degree  of  beauty.  To  a  man  who  has 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  these  dear  girls  can  always  be  useful 
in  one  fashion  or  another ;  never  mind,  if  they  repel  your  passion ; 
at  any  rate,  they  are  not  offended  with  your  declaration  of  it,  and 
only  look  upon  you  with  more  favourable  eyes  in  consequence  of 
your  misfortune.  As  for  Lischen,  I  told  lier  such  a  pathetic  story 
of  my  life  (a  tale  a  great  deal  more  romantic  than  that  here  njirrated, 
— for  I  did  not  restrict  myself  to  the  exact  truth  in  that  history,  as 
in  these  pages  I  am  bound  to  do),  that  I  won  the  poor  girl's  heart 
entirely,  and,  besi<les,  made  considenxble  progress  in  the  Grerman 
language  under  her  instniction.  Do  not  think  me  very  cruel  and 
heartless,  ladies ;  this  heart  of  Lischen's  was  like  many  a  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  she  dwelt,  and  had  been  stormed  and 
occupied  several  timeij  before  I  came  to  invest  it ;  now  mounting 
French  colours,  now  green  and  yellow  Saxon,  now  black  and  white 
Prussian,  as  the  ca^e  may  be.  A  lady  who  sets  her  heart  upon  a  lad 
in  uniform  must  prepare  to  change  lovers  pretty  quickly,  or  her  life 
will  be  but  a  sad  one. 
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The  German  surgeon  who  attended  us  after  the  departure  of  the 
English  only  condescended  to  pay  our  house  a  visit  twice  during  my 
residence ;  and  I  took  care,  for  a  reason  I  had,  to  receive  him  in  a 
darkened  room,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Mr.  Fakenham,  who  lay 
there :  but  I  said  the  light  affected  my  eyes  dreadfully  since  my 
blow  on  the  head ;  and  so  I  covered  up  my  head  with  clothes  when 
the  doctor  came,  and  told  him  that  I  was  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
or  talked  to  him  some  insane  nonsense,  in  order  to  keep  up  my 
character. 

"What  is  that  nonsense  you  were  talking  about  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  fellow  ? "  asked  Mr.  Fakenham  peevishly. 

"  Oh  !  you'll  know  soon,  sir,"  said  I. 

The  next  time  that  I  expected  the  doctor  to  come,  instead  of 
receiving  him  in  a  darkened  room,  with  handkerchiefs  muffled,  I 
took  care  to  be  in  the  lower  room,  and  was  having  a  game  at  cards 
with  Lischen  lus  the  surgeon  entered.  I  had  taken  possession  of  a 
dressing-jacket  of  the  lieutenant's,  and  some  other  articles  of  his 
wardrobe,  which  fitted  me  pretty  well,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  was  no 
ungentlemanlike  figure. 

"Good-morrow,  corporal,"  said  the  Doctor,  rather  gniffly,  in 
reply  to  my  smiling  salute. 

"  Corporal !  Lieutenant,  if  you  please,"  answered  I,  giving  an 
arch  look  at  Lischen,  whom  I  had  instructed  in  my  plot. 

"  How  lieutenant  ? "  asked  the  surgeon.  "  I  thought  the 
lieutenant  was " 

"Upon  my  word,  you  do  me  great  honoiu*,"  cried  I,  laughing; 
"  you  mistook  me  for  the  mad  corporal  upstairs.  The  fellow  has 
once  or  twice  pretended  to  be  an  officer,  but  my  kind  hostess  here 
can  answer  which  is  which." 

"  Yesterday  he  fancie«l  he  was  Prince  Ferdinand,"  said  Lischen ; 
"  the  day  you  came  he  said  he  was  an  Egyptian  muumiy." 

"  So  he  did,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  remember ;  but,  ha  !  ha  !  do 
von  know,  Lieutenant,  I  have  in  my  notes  made  a  mistake  in  you 
two  ]  ' 

"  Don't  tidk  to  him  about  his  malady ;  he  is  calm  now." 

Lisi^hen  and  I  laughed  at  this  error  as  at  the  most  ridicidoua 
thing  in  the  world ;  and,  when  the  surgeon  went  up  to  examine  his 
patient,  I  cautioned  him  not  to  talk  to  him  about  the  subject  of 
his  malady,  for  he  was  in  a  very  excited  state. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  gather  from  the  above  conversation 
what  my  design  really  was.  I  was  determined  to  escape,  and  to 
escape  under  the  character  of  Lieutenant  Fakenham ;  taking  it  from 
him  to  liis  face,  as  it  were,  and  making  use  of  it  to  meet  my  im- 
perious necessity.    Jt  was  forgery  and  robbery,  if  you  like ;  for  I  took 
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all  his  money  and  clothes, — I  don't  care  to  conceal  it ;  but  the  need 
was  so  urgent,  that  I  would  do  so  again :  and  I  knew  I  could  not 
effect  my  cscajie  without  his  purse,  as  well  as  his  name.  Hence  it 
became  my  duty  to  take  possession  of  one  and  the  other. 

As  the  lieutenant  lay  still  in  bed  upstairs,  I  did  not  hesitate  at 
all  about  assuming  liis  uniform,  especially  after  taking  care  to  inform 
myself  from  the  doctor  whether  any  men  of  ours  who  might  know 
me  were  in  the  town.  But  there  were  none  that  I  could  hear  of; 
and  so  I  calmly  took  my  walks  with  Madame  Lischen,  dressetl  in 
the  lieutenant's  uniform,  made  inquiries  as  to  a  horse  that  I  wanted 
to  purchase,  reported  myself  to  the  commandant  of  the  place  as 
Lieutenant  Fakenham,  of  Gkde's  English  regiment  of  foot,  conva- 
lescent, and  was  asked  to  dine  with  the  officers  of  the  Prussian 
regiment  at  a  very  sorry  mess  they  had.  How  Fakenham  would 
have  stormed  and  raged,  had  he  known  the  use  I  was  making  of 
his  name ! 

Whenever  that  worthy  used  to  inquire  about  his  clothes,  which 
he  did  with  many  oaths  and  curses  that  he  would  liave  me  cAned  at 
the  regiment  for  inattention,  I,  with  a  most  respectful  air,  informed 
him  that  they  were  put  away  in  iKjrfect  safety  Ix^low ;  and,  in  fact, 
had  them  very  neatly  packed,  and  ready  for  the  day  when  I  pro- 
posed to  depart.  His  papers  and  money,  however,  he  kept  under 
his  pillow ;  and,  as  I  had  purcliased  a  horse,  it  became  necessary  to 
pay  for  it. 

At  a  certain  hour,  then,  I  ordered  the  animal  to  be  brought 
round,  when  I  would  pay  the  dealer  for  him  (I  shall  pass  over 
my  adieux  with  my  kind  hostess,  which  were  very  tearful  indeed), 
and  then,  making  up  my  mind  to  the  great  action,  walked  upstairs 
to  Fakenham's  room  attired  in  his  full  regimentals,  and  with  his 
hat  cocked  over  my  left  eye. 

"  You  gwQiit  8coundt^»el !  "  said  he,  with  a  multiplicity  of  oaths ; 
"  you  mutinous  dog  !  what  do  you  mean  by  d^^essing  yoiu-self  in  my 
M^egimentals  ]  As  sure  as  my  name  is  Fakenham,  when  we  get 
back  to  the  tM5gimeut,  I'll  liave  your  soul  cut  out  of  your  body." 

"  I'm  promoted.  Lieutenant,"  siiid  I,  with  a  sneer.  "  I'm  come 
to  take  my  leave  of  you  ; "  and  then  going  up  to  his  IxhI,  I  said,  "  I 
intend  to  have  yoiu*  pajxirs  and  jmrse."  With  this  I  put  my  hand 
under  his  j)illow ;  al  which  he  gave  a  scream  that  might  have  called 
the  whole  garrison  al)out  my  ears.  "  Hark  ye,  sir !  "  said  I,  "  no 
more  noise,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  ! "  and  tiiking  a  handkerchief, 
I  bound  it  tight  around  his  mouth  so  as  well-nigh  to  throttle  him, 
and,  pulling  forward  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt,  tied  them  in  a  knot 
together,  and  so  left  him  ;  removing  the  papers  and  the  purse,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  wishing  him  politely, a  good  day. 
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"  It  is  the  mad  corporal,"  said  I  to  the  people  down  below  who 
were  attracted  by  the  noise  from  tlie  sick  man's  chamber ;  and  so 
taking  leave  of  the  old  blind  Jagdmeister,  and  an  adieu  (I  will  not 
say  how  tender)  of  his  daughter,  I  mounted  my  newly-purchased 
animal ;  and,  as  I  pranced  away,  and  the  sentinels  presented  arms 
to  me  at  the  town-gates,  felt  once  more  that  I  was  in  my  proper 
sphere,  and  determined  never  again  to  fall  from  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman. 

I  took  at  first  the  way  towards  Bremen,  where  our  army  was, 
and  gave  out  that  I  was  bringing  reports  and  letters  from  the 
Prussian  commandant  of  Warburg  to  headc quarters ;  but,  as  soon  as 
I  got  out  of  sight  of  the  advanced  sentinels,  I  turned  bridle  and 
rode  into  the  Hesse  Cassel  territory,  which  is  luckily  not  vei-y  far 
fix)m  Warburg :  and  I  promise  you  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the 
blue-and-red  strifjes  on  the  barriers,  wlii(*h  showed  me  that  I  was 
out  of  the  land  occupied  by  our  countrymen.  I  rode  to  Uof,  and 
the  next  day  to  Cassel,  giving  out  that  I  was  the  bearer  of  despatches 
to  Prince  Henry,  then  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  put  up  at  the  best 
hotel  of  the  place,  where  the  field-officers  of  the  garrison  had  their 
ordinary.  These  gentlemen  I  treated  to  the  best  wines  that  the 
house  afforded,  for  I  wiis  determined  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the 
English  gentleman,  and  I  talked  to  them  about  my  English  estates 
with  a  fluency  that  almost  made  me  believe  in  the  stories  which  I 
invented.  I  was  even  asked  to  an  assembly  at  Wilhelmshohe,  the 
Elector's  palace,  and  danced  a  minuet  there  with  the  HofmarshaFs 
lovely  daughter,  and  lost  a  few  j)ieces  to  his  excellency  the  first 
huntmaster  of  his  Highness. 

At  our  table  at  the  inn  there  was  a  Prussian  officer  who  treated 
me  with  great  civility,  and  asked  me  a  thousand  questions  about 
England ;  which  I  answered  as  best  I  might.  But  this  best,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  was  bad  enough.  I  knew  nothing  alKuit  England, 
and  the  Court,  and  the  nobU;  families  there ;  but,  led  away  by  the 
vaingloriousness  of  youth  (and  a  propensity  which  I  j)ossessed  in 
my  early  days,  but  of  which  I  have  long  since  corrected  myself,  to 
boast  and  talk  in  a  manner  not  altogether  consonant  with  truth), 
I  invented  a  thousand  stories  which  I  tuld  him  ;  described  the  King 
and  the  Ministers  to  hini,  said  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
was  my  uncle,  and  promised  my  accjuaintanc^e  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  him.  When  the  officer  asked  me  my  uncle's  name,  I  was 
not  able  to  give  him  the  real  name,  and  so  said  his  name  was 
O'Grady :  it  is  as  g()o<l  a  name  as  any  other,  and  those  of  Kilbally- 
owen,  county  Cork,  are  iis  gocnl  a  family  as  any  in  the  world,  as  I 
have  heard.  As  for  stories  aVx)ut  my  regiment,  of  these,  of  course  I 
had  no  lack.    I  wish  my  other  histories  had  been  equally  authentic 
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On  the  morning  I  left  Cassel,  my  Pnissian  friend  came  to  me 
with  an  open  smiling  countenance,  and  said  he,  too,  was  bound  for 
Diisseldorf,  whither  I  said  my  route  lay ;  and  so  laying  our  horses* 
heads  together  we  jogged  on.  The  country  was  desolate  beyond 
description.  The  prince  in  whose  dominions  we  were  was  known 
to  be  the  most  ruthless  seller  of  men  in  Germany.  He  would  sell 
to  any  bidder,  and  during  the  five  years  which  the  war  (afterwards 
called  the  Seven  Years'  War)  ha<l  now  lasted,  hiul  so  exhausted  the 
males  of  his  principality,  that  the  fields  remained  un tilled :  even 
the  children  of  twelve  years  old  were  driven  off  to  the  war,  and 
I  saw  herds  of  these  wretches  marching  forwards,  attended  by  a 
few  troopers,  now  under  the  guidance  of  a  red-coated  Hanoverian 
sergeant,  now  with  a  Prussian  sub-officer  accompanying  them ;  with 
8ome  of  whom  my  companion  exchanged  signs  of  recognition. 

"It  hurts  my  feelings,"  said  he,  "to  be  obliged  to  commime 
with  such  wretches ;  but  the  stern  necessities  of  war  deman<l  men 
continually,  and  hence  these  recniiters  whom  you  see  market  in 
human  fiesli.  They  get  five-and-twenty  dollars  from  our  Government 
for  every  man  they  bring  in.  For  fine  men — for  men  like  you,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "  we  would  go  as  high  as  a  hundred.  In  the  old 
King's  time  we  would  have  given  a  thousand  for  you,  when  he  had 
his  giant  regiment  that  our  present  monarch  disbanded." 

"  I  knew  one  of  them,"  siiid  I,  "  who  served  with  you ;  we  used 
to  call  him  Morgan  Prussia." 

"  Indeed  !  and  who  was  this  Morgan  Prussia  1 " 

"  Why,  a  huge  grenadier  of  ours,  who  was  somehow  snapped  up 
in  Hanover  by  some  of  your  recniiters." 

"  The  rascals ! "  said  my  friend :  "  and  did  they  dare  take  an 
Englishman  ? " 

"  'Faith  this  was  an  Irishman,  and  a  great  deal  too  sharp  for 
them;  as  you  shall  hear.  Morgan  was  taken,  then,  and  drafted 
into  the  giant  guard,  and  was  the  biggest  man  almost  among  all  the 
giants  there.  Many  of  these  monsters  used  to  complain  of  their 
life,  and  their  caning,  and  their  long  drills,  and  their  small  pay ; 
but  Morgan  was  not  one  of  the  grumblers.  *It's  a  deal  better,* 
said  he,  *to  get  fat  here  in  Berlin  than  to  starve  in  rags  in 
Tipperary ! ' " 

"  Where  is  Tipperary  ? "  asked  my  companion. 

"That  is  exactly  what  Morgan's  friends  asked  him.  It  is  a 
beautiful  district  in  Ireland,  the  capital  of  whit^h  is  the  magnificent 
city  of  Clonmel :  a  city,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  only  inferior  to  Dublin 
and  London,  and  far  more  sumjituous  than  any  on  the  Continent. 
Well,  Morgan  said  that  his  birthi)lare  was  near  that  city,  and  the 
only  thing  which  caused  him  unhappiness,  in  his  present  situation, 
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was  the  thought  that  his  brothers  were  still  starving  at  home,  when 
they  might  be  so  much  better  off  in  His  Majesty's  service. 

" '  'Faith/  says  Morgan  to  the  sergeant,  to  whom  he  imparted 
the  information,  *it's  my  brother  Bin  that  would  make  the  fine 
sei^geant  of  the  guards,  entirely  ! ' 

"  *  Is  Ben  as  tall  as  you  are  ? '  asked  the  sergeant. 

"  *  As  tall  as  wie,  is  it  1  Why,  man,  I'm  the  shortest  of  my 
family  I  There's  six  more  of  us,  but  Bin's  the  biggest  of  all.  Oh  ! 
out  and  out  the  biggest.  Seven  feet  in  his  8tockin-/w^,  as  sure  aa 
my  name's  Morgan  ! ' 

"  *  Can't  we  send  and  fetch  them  over,  these  brothers  of  yours  1 ' 

"  *  Not  you.  Ever  since  I  was  seduced  by  one  of  you  gentlemen 
of  the  cane,  they've  a  mortal  aversion  to  all  sergeants,'  answered 
Morgan  :  *  but  it's  a  pity  they  cannot  come,  too.  Wliat  a  monster 
Bin  would  be  in  a  grenadier's  cap ! ' 

**  He  said  nothing  more  at  the  time  regarding  his  brothers,  but 
only  sighed  as  if  lamenting  their  hard  fate.  However,  the  story 
was  told  by  the  sergeant  to  the  officers,  and  by  the  officers  to  the 
King  himself;  and  His  Majesty  was  so  inflamed  by  curiosity,  that 
he  actually  (consented  to  let  Morgan  go  home  in  order  to  bring  back 
with  him  his  seven  enormous  brothers." 

"  And  were  they  as  big  as  Morgan  pretended  ] "  asked  my 
comrade.     I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  simplicity. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  cried  I,  "that  Morgan  ever  came  back? 
No,  no;  once  free,  he  was  too  wise  for  that.  He  has  bought  a 
snug  fann  in  Tipperary  with  the  money  that  was  given  him  to 
secure  his  brothers ;  and  I  fancy  few  men  of  the  guards  ever 
profited  so  much  by  it." 

The  Prussian  captain  laughed  exceedingly  at  this  story,  said 
that  the  English  were  the  cleverest  nation  in  the  world,  and,  on 
my  setting  him  right,  agreed  that  the  Irish  were  even  more  so. 
We  rode  on  very  well  please<l  with  each  other;  for  he  had  a 
thousand  stories  of  the  war  to  tell,  of  the  skill  and  gallantry  of 
Frederick,  and  the  thousand  escapes,  and  victories,  and  defeats 
scarcely  less  glorious  than  victories,  through  which  the  King  had 
passed.  Now  that  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  could  listen  with  admira- 
tion to  these  tales :  and  yet  the  sentiment  recorded  at  the  end  of 
the  last  chapter  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  but  three  weeks  back, 
when  I  remembered  that  it  was  the  great  general  got  the  glory,  and 
the  poor  soldier  only  insult  and  the  cane. 

"  By  the  way,  to  whom  are  you  taking  despatches  1 "  asked  tho 
officer. 

It  was  another  ugly  question,  which  I  determined  to  answer  at 
haphazard;  and  so  I  said,  "To  General  Rolls."     I  had  seen  the 
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general  a  year  before,  and  gave  the  first  name  in  my  heaiL  My 
friend  was  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  we  continued  oiu*  ride  until 
evening  came  on ;  and  our  liorses  being  weary,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  come  to  a  halt. 

"  There  is  a  very  gooil  inn,"  said  the  Captain,  as  we  rode  up  to 
what  appeareil  to  me  a  very  lonely-looking  plac*. 

' "  This  may  be  a  very  good  inn  for  Germany,"  said  I,  "  but  it 
would  not  pass  in  old  Irehmd,  Corbach  is  only  a  league  off:  let 
us  push  on  for  Corbacli." 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  the  loveliest  woman  in  Europe  1 "  said  the 
officer.  "  Ah  !  you  sly  rogue,  I  see  that  will  influence  you ; "  and, 
truth  to  say,  such  a  propowd  was  idways  welcome  to  me,  as  I  don't 
care  to  own.  "The  i)ex)ple  are  great  fanners,"  said  the  Captain, 
"as  well  as  innkeci)er8 ; "  and,  indeed,  the  place  seamed  more  a 
farm  than  an  inn-yard.  We  entered  by  a  great  gate  into  a  court 
walled  round,  and  at  one  end  of  wliich  was  the  building,  a  dingy 
ruinous  place.  A  couple  of  covered  waggons,  were  in  the  court,  their 
horses  were  littered  under  a  shed  hard  by,  and  lounging  about 
the  place  were  some  men,  and  a  i)air  of  sergeants  in  the  Pnissian 
unifonn,  wlio  both  tou(?hed  their  liats  to  my  friend  the  Captain. 
This  customary  formality  stnit'k  me  as  nothing  extraordinary ;  but 
the  aspect  of  the  inn  luul  something  ex(*(*(Klingly  chilling  and  for- 
bidding in  it,  and  I  observed  the  men  shut-to  the  great  yanl-gates 
as  soon  as  we  were  entered.  Parties  of  French  horsemen,  the 
Captain  said,  were  about  the  country,  and  one  could  not  take  too 
many  precautions  agiunst  such  villains. 

We  went  in  to  8U]>jmt,  aftor  the  two  sergeants  ha<l  taken  charge 
of  our  horses ;  the  Captain,  also,  ordering  one  of  them  to  take  my 
valise  to  my  bedroom.  I  ]»romised  the  worthy  fellow  a  glass  of 
schnapps  for  his  pains. 

A  dish  of  fried  eggs  and  bacon  was  ordered  from  a  hideous  old 
wench  that  came  to  8er\'e  us,  in  plm-e  of  the  lovely  creature  I  had 
expected  to  se^; ;  and  the  Captain,  laughing,  ssiid,  "  Well,  our  meal 
is  a  frugjd  one,  but  a  soldier  luis  many  a  time  a  worse ; "  and, 
taking  off  his  hat,  sword-lx'lt,  and  gloves,  with  gre^it  ceremony,  he 
sat  down  to  eiit.  I  would  not  Ix?  l>ehindhan(l  with  him  in  polite- 
ness, and  put  my  weapon  securely  on  the  old  chest  of  dniwers  where 
his  was  laid. 

The  hideous  old  woman  before  mentioned  broujrht  us  in  a  pot  of 
very  sour  wine,  at  which  and  at  her  ugliness  I  felt  a  considerable 
ill-humour. 

"  WIktc^'.s  the  beauty  you  promised  me  ? "  said  I,  as  soon  as  the 
old  hag  had  left  the  room. 

"  Hall  I "  said  lio,  laughing,  and  looking  hard  at  me:  "it  was 
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my  joke.  I  was  tired,  and  did  not  care  to  go  farther.  There's  no 
prettier  woman  here  than  that.  If  she  won't  suit  your  fancy,  my 
friend,  you  must  wait  awhile." 

This  increased  my  ill-humour. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  I  sternly,  "  I  think  you  have  acted 
very  coolly ! " 

"  I  have  acted  as  I  think  fit ! "  replied  the  Captain. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I'm  a  British  officer  ! " 

"  It's  a  lie  !  "  roared  the  other,  "  you're  a  deserter  I  You're 
an  impostor,  sir;  I  have  known  you  for  such  these  three  hours. 
I  suspected  you  yesterday.  My  men  lieard  of  a  man  escaping 
from  Warburg,  and  I  thought  you  were  the  man.  Your  lies  and 
folly  have  confirmed  me.  You  pretend  to  carry  despatches  to  a 
general  who  lias  been  dead  these  ten  months :  you  have  an  uncle 
who  is  an  ambassador,  and  whose  name  forsooth  you  don't  know. 
Will  you  join  and  take  the  bounty,  sir ;  or  will  you  be  given  up  1 " 

"  Neither ! "  said  I,  springing  at  him  like  a  tiger.  But,  agile 
as  I  was,  he  was  equally  on  his  guard.  He  took  two  pistols  out 
of  his  pocket,  fired  one  off,  and  said,  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table  where  he  stood  dodging  me,  as  it  were — 

"  Advance  a  step,  and  I  send  this  bullet  into  your  brains !  *' 
In  another  minute  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  two  sergeants 
entered,  armed  with  musket  and  bayonet  to  aid  their  comrade. 

The  game  was  up.  I  flung  down  a  knife  with  which  I  had 
armed  myself;  for  the  old  hag  on  bringing  in  the  wine  had  removed 
my  sword. 

"  I  volunteer,"  said  I. 

"  That's  my  good  fellow.     What  name  shall  I  put  on  my  list  ?  " 

"  Write  Redmond  Bairy  of  Bally  Barry,"  said  I  haughtily ;  "  a 
descendant  of  the  Irish  kings  !  " 

**  I  was  once  with  the  Irish  Brigade,  Roche's,"  said  the  recruiter, 
sneering,  "  trying  if  I  could  get  any  likely  fellows  among  the  few 
countrymen  of  yours  that  are  in  the  brigade,  and  there  was  scarcely 
one  of  them  that  was  not  descended  from  the  kings  of  Ireland." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  king  or  not,  I  am  a  gentleman,  as  you  can  see." 

"  Oh !  you  will  find  plenty  more  in  oiu*  corps,"  answered  the 
Captain,  still  in  the  sneering  mood.  "Give  up  your  papers,  Mr. 
Gentleman,  and  let  us  see  who  you  really  are." 

As  my  pocket-book  contained  some  bank-notes  as  well  as  papers 
of  Mr.  Fakenliam'8,  I  was  not  willing  to  give  up  my  property; 
suspecting  very  rightly  that  it  was  but  a  scheme  on  the  part  of 
the  Captain  to  get  and  keej)  it. 

"  It  can  matter  very  little  to  you,"  said  I,  **  what  my  private 
papers  are  :  I  am  enlisted  under  the  name  of  Redmond  Barry." 
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"  Give  it  up,  sirrah ! "  said  the  Captain,  seizing  his  cane. 

"  I  will  not  give  it  up  ! "  answered  I. 

"  Ilcmnd  !  do  you  mutiny  ? "  screamed  he,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  me  a  laah  across  the  fiice  with  the  cane,  whicli  had  the  antici- 
pated effect  of  producing  a  struggle.  I  dashed  forward  to  grapple 
with  him,  the  two  sergeants  flung  themselves  on  me,  I  was  thrown 
to  the  ground  and  stunned  again  ;  being  hit  on  my  former  wound  in 
the  hciid.  It  was  bleeding  severely  when  I  cixme  to  myself,  my 
laced  coat  Wcos  already  torn  oflf  my  back,  my  purse  and  papers  gone, 
and  my  hands  tied  Ixihind  my  back. 

The  greiit  and  illustrious  Frederick  had  scores  of  these  white 
slave-dealers  all  round  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  debauching 
troops  or  kidnapping  jKjasants  and  hesitating  at  no  crime  to  supply 
those  brilliant  troops  of  his  with  food  for  powder;  and  I  cannot 
help  telling  here,  with  some  satisfaction,  the  fate,  which  ultimately 
befell  the  atrocious  scoundrel  who,  violating  all  the  rights  of  friend- 
ship and  good-fellowsliip,  had  just  succeeded  in  entrapping  me. 
This  individual  waa  a  i)ers()n  of  high  family  and  known  talents  and 
coun\ge,  but  who  had  a  i)ropcusity  to  gambling  and  extnivagance, 
and  found  his  calling  as  a  recruit-decoy  far  more  profitable  to  him 
than  his  pay  of  second  captiiin  in  the  line.  The  sovereign,  too, 
probably  found  his  services  more  usefid  in  the  former  capacity. 
His  name  w«as  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
most  successfid  of  the  practisers  of  his  rascally  trade.  He  spoke 
all  languages,  and  knew  all  countries,  and  hence  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  out  the  simple  braggadocio  of  a  young  lad  like  me. 

About  1765,  however,  he  c^ime  to  his  justly  merited  end.  He 
was  at  this  time  living  at  Kehl,  opposite  Strasburg,  and  used  to 
take  his  walk  upon  the  bridge  there,  and  get  into  conversation 
with  the  French  advanced  sentinels ,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  promising  **  mountains  and  marvels,"  as  the  French  say,  if  they 
would  take  service  in  Prussia.  One  day  there  wtis  on  the  bridge 
a  superb  grenadier,  whom  Galgenstein  accosted,  and  to  whom  he 
promised  a  company,  at  Iciust,  if  he  would  enlist  under  Frederi(!k. 

"  Ask  my  conini<le  yonder,"  said  the  grenadier ;  "  I  can  do 
nothing  without  him.  We  were  lx)m  and  bred  together,  we  are  of 
the  same  company,  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  always  go  in  pairs. 
If  he  will  go  and  you  will  give  him  a  captaincy,  I  will  go  too." 

"  Bring  your  comrade  over  to  Kehl,"  said  Galgenstein,  delighted. 
"  I  will  give  you  the  best  of  dinners,  and  can  promise  to  satisfy 
both  of  you." 

"Had  you  not  better  speak  to  him  on  the  bridge?"  said  the 
grenadier.  "  I  dare  not  leave  my  post ;  but  you  have  but  to  pass, 
and  talk  over  the  matter." 
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Galgenstein,  after  a  little  parley,  passed  the  sentinel;  but 
presently  a  panic  took  him,  and  he  retraced  his  steps.  But  the 
grenadier  brought  his  bayonet  to  the  Prussian's  breast  and  bade 
him  stand :  that  he  was  his  prisoner. 

The  Prussian,  however,  seeing  his  danger,  made  a  bound  across 
the  bridge  and  into  the  Rhine ;  whither,  flinging  aside  his  musket, 
the  intrepid  sentry  followed  him.  The  Frenchman  was  the  better 
swimmer  of  the  two,  seized  upon  the  recruiter,  and  bore  him  to  the 
Strasburg  side  of  the  stream,  where  he  gave  him  up. 

"You  deserve  to  be  shot,"  said  the  general  to  him,  "for 
abandoning  your  post  and  arms ;  but  you  merit  reward  for  an 
act  of  courage  and  daring.  The  King  prefers  to  reward  you,"  and 
the  man  received  money  and  promotion. 

As  for  Galgenstein,  he  declared  his  quality  as  a  nobleman  and 
a  captain  in  the  Pnissian  service,  and  applications  were  ma<le  to 
Berlin  to  know  if  his  representations  were  true.  But  the  King, 
though  he  employed  men  of  this  stamp  (officers  to  seduce  the  sub- 
jects of  his  allies)  could  not  acknowledge  his  own  shame.  Letters 
were  written  back  from  Berlin  to  say  that  such  a  family  existed  in 
the  kingdom,  but  that  the  person  representing  himself  to  belong  to 
it  must  Ixj  an  impostor,  for  every  offic^jr  of  the  name  was  at  his 
regiment  and  his  post.  It  was  Galgenstein's  death-warrant,  and 
he  was  hanged  as  a  spy  in  Strasburg. 

•  ••••• 

"  Turn  him  into  the  cart  with  the  rest,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  I 
awoke  from  my  trance. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CRIMP  WAGGON— MIUTARY  EPISODES 

THE  covered  waggon  to  which  I  was  ordered  to  march  was 
standing,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  farm,  with 
another  dismal  veliicle  of  the  same  kind  hard  by  it.  Each 
was  pretty  well  filled  with  a  crew  of  men,  whom  the  atrocious  crimp 
who  had  seized  upon  me,  had  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the 
glorious  Frederick ;  and  I  could  see  by  the  lanterns  of  the  sentinels, 
as  they  thrust  me  into  the  straw,  a  dozen  dark  figures  huddled 
together  in  the  horrible  moving  prison  where  I  was  now  to  be  con- 
fined. A  scream  and  a  curse  from  my  opposite  neighbour  showed 
me  that  he  was  most  likely  wounded,  as  I  myself  was ;  and,  during 
the  whole  of  the  wretched  night,  the  moans  and  sobs  of  the  poor 
fellows  in,  similar  captivity  kept  up  a  continual  painful  chonis, 
which  effectually  prevented  my  getting  any  relief  from  my  ills  in 
sleep.  At  midnight  (as  far  as  I  could  judge)  the  horses  were  put 
to  the  waggons,  and  the  creaking  lumbering  machines  were  put  in 
motion.  A  couple  of  soldiers,  strongly  armed,  stit  on  the  outer 
bench  of  the  cart,  and  their  grim  faces  peered  in  with  their  lanterns 
every  now  and  then  through  the  canvas  curtains,  that  they  might 
count  the  number  of  their  prisoners.  The  brutes  were  half  drunk, 
and  were  singing  love  and  war  songs,  such  as  "0  Gretchen  mein 
Taubchen,  mein  Herzenstrompet,  Mein  Kanon,  mein  Heerpauk  und 
meine  Musket,"  "Prinz  Eugen  der  edle  Ritter,"  an<l  the  like; 
their  wild  whoops  and  jodels,  making  doleful  disconl  with  the 
groans  of  us  captives  within  the  waggons.  Many  a  time  afterwards 
have  I  heanl  these  ditties  sung  on  the  march,  or  in  the  barrack- 
room,  or  round  the  fires  jus  we  lay  out  at  night. 

I  was  not  near  so  unhappy,  in  spite  of  all,  as  I  had  been  on  my 
first  enlisting  in  Ireland.  At  least,  thought  I,  if  I  am  degraded  to 
be  a  private  soldier,  there  will  be  no  one  of  my  acquaintance 
who  will  witness  my  shame ;  and  that  is  the  point  which  I  have 
always  cared  for  most.  There  will  be  no  one  to  say,  "There  is 
young  Redmond  Barry,  the  descendant  of  the  Barrys,  the  faf?hionable 
young  blood  of  Dublin,  pipeclaying  his  belt  and  carrying  his  Brown 
Bess."     Indeed,  but  for  that  opinion  of  the  world,  with  which  it  is 
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necessary  that  every  man  of  spirit  should  keep  upon  equal  terms,  I, 
for  my  part,  would  have  always  been  contented  with  the  humblest 
portion.  Now  here,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  world  as  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  or  in  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island.  And  I  reasoned  with  myself  thus :  "  Now  you 
are  caught,  there  is  no  use  in  repining :  make  the  best  of  your 
situation,  and  get  all  the  pleasure  you  can  out  of  it.  There  are  a 
thousand  opportunities  of  plunder,  &c.,  offered  to  the  soldier  in 
war-time,  out  of  which  he  can  get  both  pleasure  and  profit :  make 
use  of  these,  and  be  happy.  Besides,  you  are  extraordinarily  brave, 
handsome,  and  clever :  and  who  knows  but  you  may  procure 
advancement  in  yoiu*  new  service  ] " 

In  this  philosophical  way  I  looked  at  my  misfortunes,  determin- 
ing not  to  be  cast  down  by  them ;  and  bore  my  woes  and  my  broken 
head  with  i>erfect  magnanimity.  The  latter  was,  for  the  moment, 
an  evil  against  which  it  reiiuired  no  small  powers  of  endurance  to 
contend ;  for  the  jolts  of  the  waggon  were  dreadful,  and  every  shake 
caused  a  throb  in  my  bniin  wliii!h  I  thought  would  have  split  my 
skull.  As  the  morning  dawned,  I  saw  that  the  man  next  me,  a 
gaunt  yellow-haired  creature,  in  black,  had  a  cushion  of  straw  under 
his  head. 

"  Are  you  wounded,  comrade  1 "  said  I. 

"  Praised  be  the  Lord,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sore  hurt  in  spirit  and 
body,  and  bruised  in  many  members ;  wounded,  however,  am  I  not. 
And  you,  poor  youtli  ? " 

**  I  am  woimded  in  the  head,"  said  I,  "  and  I  want  your  pillow : 
give  it  me — I've  a  cla^p-knife  in  my  i)(>cket ! "  and  with  this  I  gave 
him  a  terrible  look,  mciining  to  say  (and  mean  it  I  did,  for  look  you, 
a  la  gu4irr€  c'est  a  la  gnerre,  and  I  am  none  of  your  milksops)  that, 
unless  he  yielded  me  tlie  accommodation,  I  would  give  him  a  taste 
of  my  steel. 

"  I  would  give  it  thee  without  any  threat,  friend,"  said  the 
yellow-haired  man  meekly,  and  handed  me  over  his  little  sack  of 
straw. 

He  then  learned  himself  back  as  comfortably  as  he  could  against 
the  cart,  and  began  rej)eating,  "  Ein'  fe^ste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  by 
which  I  concluded  that  I  had  got  into  the  company  of  a  parson. 
With  the  jolts  of  the  waggon,  and  accidents  of  the  journey,  various 
more  exclamations  and  movements  of  the  passengers  showed  what  a 
motley  comi)any  we  were.  Ev(;ry  now  and  then  a  countryman 
would  burst  ifito  tears  ;  a  French  voice  would  be  heard  to  say  "  0 
mon  Dieu  ! — mon  Dieu  ! "  a  couple  more  of  the  same  nation  were 
jabbering  oaths  and  chattering  incessantly ;  and  a  certain  allusion  to 
his  own  and  everybody  else's  eyes,  which  came  from  a  stalwart  figure 
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at  the  &r  corner,  told  me  that  there  waa  certainly  on  Englishman  in 
our  crew. 

But  I  was  spared  soon  the  tedium  and  discomforts  of  the  journey. 
In  spite  of  the  clergyman's  cushion,  my  head,  which  was  throbbing 
with  pain,  was  brought  abruptly  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
waggon ;  it  began  to  bleed  afresh ;  I  became  almost  light-headed. 
I  only  recollect  having  a  draught  of  water  here  and  there  :  once 
stopping  at  a  fortified  town,  where  an  officer  counted  us : — all  the 
rest  of  the  journey  was  passed  in  a  drowsy  stupor,  from  which,  when 
I  awoke,  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  hospital  bed,  with  a  nun  in  a 
white  hood  watching  over  me. 

"  They  are  in  sad  spiritual  darkness,"  said  a  voice  from  the  bed 
next  to  me,  when  the  nun  had  finished  her  kind  offices  and  retired : 
"  they  are  in  the  night  of  error,  and  yet  there  is  the  light  of  faith  in 
those  poor  creatures." 

It  was  my  comrade  of  the  crimp-waggon,  his  huge  broad  face 
looming  out  from  under  a  white  nightcap,  and  ensconced  in  the  bed 
beside. 

"  What !  you  there,  Herr  Pastor  ? "  said  I. 

"  Only  a  candidate,  sir,"  answered  the  white  nightcap.  "  But, 
praised  be  Heaven  !  you  have  come  to.  You  have  had  a  wild  time 
of  it.  You  have  l)een  talking  in  the  English  language  (with  which 
I  am  acquainted)  of  Ireland,  and  a  young  lady,  and  Alick,  and  of 
another  young  lady,  and  of  a  house  on  fire,  and  of  the  British 
Grenadiers,  concerning  whom  you  sung  us  parts  of  a  ballad,  and 
of  a  number  of  other  matters  appertaining,  no  doubt,  to  your  per- 
sonal history." 

"  It  has  been  a  very  strange  one,"  said  I ;  "  and,  perhaps,  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world,  of  my  birth,  whose  misfortunes  can  at  all  be 
compared  to  mine." 

I  do  not  object  to  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  brag  of  my  birth 
and  other  aoquirements ;  for  I  have  always  found  that  if  a  man 
does  not  give  himself  a  good  word,  liis  friends  will  not  do  it  for 
him. 

"Well,"  said  my  fellow-patient,  "I  have  no  doubt  yours  is  a 
strange  tale,  and  shall  be  gla<l  to  hear  it  anon ;  but  at  present  you 
must  not  be  permitted  to  speak  much,  for  your  fever  has  been  long, 
and  your  exhaustion  great." 

"  Where  are  we  1"  I  asked ;  and  the  candidate  informed  me  that 
we  were  in  the  bishopric  and  town  of  Fulda,  at  present  occupied  by 
Prince  Henry's  troops.  There  had  been  a  skirmish  with  an  out-party 
of  French  near  the  town,  in  which  a  shot  entering  the  waggon,  the 
poor  candidate  had  been  wounded. 

As  the  reader  knows  already  my  history,  I  will  not  take  the 
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trouble  to  repeat  it  here,  or  to  give  the  additions  with  which  I 
favoured  my  comrade  in  misfortune.  But  I  confess  that  I  told  him 
ours  was  the  greatest  fiimily  and  finest  palace  in  Ireland,  that  we 
were  enormously  wealthy,  related  to  all  the  peerage,  descended  from 
the  ancient  kings,  &c. ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  I  found  that  my  interlocutor  knew  a  great  deal  more 
about  Ireland  than  I  did.  When,  for  instance,  I  spoke  of  my 
descent — 

"  From  which  race  of  kings  ? "  said  he. 

"  Oh ! "  said  I  (for  my  memory  for  dates  was  never  very 
accurate),  "from  the  old  ancient  kings  of  all." 

"What!  ca^i  you  trace  your  origin  to  the  sons  of  Japhet?" 
said  he. 

"  Taith,  I  can,"  answered  I,  "  and  farther  too, — to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, if  you  like." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  candidate,  smiling,  "  that  you  look  upon  those 
legends  with  incredulity.  These  Partholans  and  Nemedians,  of 
whom  your  writers  fondly  make  mention,  cannot  be  authentically 
vouched  for  in  history.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  have  any  more 
foundation  for  the  tales  concerning  them,  than  for  the  legends 
relative  to  Joseph  of  Arimatliea  and  King  Bnite,  which  prevailed 
two  centuries  back  in  the  sister  island." 

And  then  he  began  a  discourse  about  the  Phoenicians,  the  Scytha 
or  (Joths,  the  Tuath  de  Danans,  Tacitus,  and  King  MacNeil ;  which 
was,  to  say  the  truth,  the  very  first  news  I  had  heard  of  those 
personages.  As  for  English,  he  8i)oke  it  as  well  as  I,  and  had 
seven  more  languages,  he  siiid,  e<iually  at  his  command;  for,  on 
my  quoting  the  only  Latin  line  that  I  knew,  that  out  of  the  poet 
Homer,  which  says — 


t< 


As  in  proescnti  perfectum  fumat  in  avi," 


he  began  to  speak  to  me  in  the  Roman  tongue ;  on  which  I  was 
fain  to  tell  him  that  wc  pronounced  it  in  a  difierent  way  in  Ireland, 
and  so  got  off  the  conversation. 

My  honest  friend's  history  was  a  ciuious  one,  and  it  may  be 
told  here  in  order  to  show  of  what  motley  materials  our  levies  were 
composed: — 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  a  Saxon  by  birth,  my  father  being  pastor  of 
the  village  of  Pfannkuchen,  where  I  imbibed  the  first  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  At  sixteen  (I  am  now  twenty- three),  having  mastered 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  with  the  French,  English,  Arabic, 
and  Hebrew ;  and,  having  come  into  possession  of  a  legacy  of  a 
hundred  rixdalers,  a  sum  amply  sufti(;ient  to  defray  my  University 
courses,  I  went   to   the  famous  academy  of  Gottingen,  where  I 
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devoted  four  years  to  the  exact  sciences  and  theology.  Also,  I  learned 
what  worldly  accomplishments  I  coiild  command ;  taking  a  dancing- 
tutor  at  the  expense  of  a  groschen  a  leiison,  a  course  of  fencing  from 
a  French  practitioner,  and  attending  lex^tures  on  the  great  horse  and 
the  equestrian  science  at  the  hippodrome  of  a  celebrated  cavalry 
professor.  My  opinion  is,  that  a  man  should  know  everything  as 
far  as  in  his  power  lies :  that  he  shoiUd  complete  his  cycle  of 
experience;  and,  one  science  being  as  necessary  as  another,  it 
behoves  him,  according  to  his  means,  to  acquaint  himself  with  all. 
For  many  branches  of  personal  knowledge  (as  distinguished  from 
spiritual ;  though  I  am  not  prcparc^l  to  say  that  the  distinction  is 
a  correct  one),  I  confess  I  have  found  myself  inapt.  I  attempted 
tight-rope  dancing,  with  a  Bohemian  artist  who  appeared  at  our 
academy;  but  in  this  I  failed  lamentably,  breaking  my  nose  in 
the  fall  which  I  had.  I  also  essayed  to  drive  a  coach-aud-four, 
which  an  English  student,  Herr  Graf  Lord  von  Martingale,  drove 
at  the  University.  In  this,  too,  I  failed ;  oversetting  the  chariot 
at  the  postern,  opix)site  the  Berliner  gate,  with  liis  Lordship's  friend, 
Fraulein  Miss  Kitty  Coddlins  within.  I  hiul  l^con  instructing  the 
young  lord  in  the  German  language  when  tlie  above  accident  took 
place,  and  was  dismiHsed  by  him  in  consequence.  My  means  did 
not  pennit  me  further  to  piu^ue  this  curriculum  (you  will  pardon 
me  the  joke),  otherwise,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  should  have  been  able 
to  take  a  place  in  any  hippodrome  in  the  world,  and  to  handle  the 
ribbands  (as  the  high-wcll-bom  lord  used  to  say)  to  perfection. 

"  At  the  University  I  delivered  a  thesis  on  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  which,  I  think,  would  interest  you ;  and  held  a  disputa- 
tion in  Arabic  against  Professor  Strumpff,  in  which  I  was  said  to 
have  the  advantage.  The  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  of  course, 
I  aapiired ;  and,  to  a  person  well  grounded  in  Sanscrit,  the  Northern 
idioms  oifer  no  difficulty.  If  you  have  ever  attemi)ted  the  Russian 
you  will  find  it  child's  play;  and  it  will  always  be  a  source  of 
regret  to  me  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  get  no  knowledge  (to 
spejik  of)  of  Chinese;  and,  but  for  the  present  dilemma,  I  had 
intended  to  pass  over  into  England  for  that  purpose,  and  get  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  English  company's  ships  to  Ctmton. 

"  I  am  not  of  a  8a\nng  turn,  hence  my  little  fortmie  of  a  hun- 
dred rixdalers,  which  has  served  to  keep  many  a  prudent  man  for 
a  score  of  years,  barely  suffice<l  for  five  years'  studies ;  after  wliich 
my  studies  were  intemipUul,  my  pupils  fell  off,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  devote  much  time  to  shoe-binding  in  order  to  stive  money,  and, 
at  a  future  jKiriod,  resume  my  aaidemic  course.  During  this  period 
I  contracted  an  attachment"  (here  the  candidate  sighed  a  little) 
"  with  a  person,  who,  though  not  beautiful,  and  forty  years  of  age, 
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is  yet  likely  to  sympathise  with  my  existence ;  ami,  a  month  since, 
my  kind  friend  and  patron,  University  Prorector  Doctor  Nasen- 
brumm,  having  informed  me  that  the  Pfarrer  of  Rumpelwitz  was 
dead,  asked  whether  I  would  like  to  have  my  name  placed  upon  the 
candidate  list,  and  if  I  were  minded  to  preach  a  trial  sermon  ?  As 
the  gaining  of  this  living  would  further  my  union  with  my  Amalia, 
I  joyously  consented,  and  prepared  a  discourse. 

"  If  you  like  I  will  recite  it  to  you — No  1 — Well,  I  will  give 
you  extracts  from  it  upon  our  line  of  march.  To  proceed,  then, 
with  my  biographical  sketch,  which  is  now  very  near  a  conclusion ; 
or,  as  I  should  more  correctly  say,  wliich  has  very  nearly  brought 
me  to  the  present  period  of  time :  I  preached  that  sermon  at 
Rumpelwitz,  in  which  I  hope  that  the  Babylonian  question  was 
pretty  satisfactorily  set  at  rest.  I  preac^hed  it  before  the  Herr 
Baron  and  his  noble  family,  and  some  officers  of  distinction  who 
were  staying  at  his  castle.  Mr.  Doctor  Moser  of  Halle  followed  me 
in  the  evening  discourse ;  but,  though  his  exercise  was  learned,  and 
he  disposed  of  a  passage  of  Ignatius,  which  he  proved  to  be  a  mani- 
fest interpolation,  I  do  not  think  his  sermon  liad  the  effect  which 
mine  produced,  and  that  the  Rumpelwitzers  much  relished  it. 
After  the  sermon,  all  the  candidates  walked  out  of  church  together, 
and  supped  lovingly  at  the  *  Blue  Stag '  in  Rumpelwitz. 

"  While  so  occupied,  a  waiter  came  in  ami  said  that  a  person 
without  wished  to  speak  to  one  of  tlu;  reverenrl  candidates,  *  the  tall 
one.'  This  could  only  mean  me,  for  I  was  a  head  and  shoulders 
higher  than  any  other  reverend  gentleman  present.  I  issued  out  to 
see  who  was  the  person  desiring  to  hold  converse  with  me,  and 
found  a  man  whom  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  one  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion. 

"  *  Sir,'  said  this  Hebrew,  *  I  have  heard  from  a  Mend,  who  was 
in  your  church  to-day,  the  heads  of  the  a<lmirable  discourse  you 
pronounced  there.  It  has  affected  me  deeply,  most  deeply.  There 
are  only  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  am  yet  in  doubt,  and 
if  your  honour  could  but  condescend  to  enlighten  me  on  these, 
I  think — I  think  Solomon  Hirsch  would  be  a  convert  to  your 
eloquence.' 

"  *  What  are  these  points,  my  good  friend  ? '  said  I ;  and  I 
pointed  out  to  him  the  twenty-four  heads  of  my  sermon,  asking  him 
in  which  of  these  his  doubts  lay. 

"  We  had  Ixjen  walking  up  and  down  before  the  inn  while  our 
conversation  took  place,  but  the  windows  being  ojkju,  and  my  com- 
rades having  heard  the  discourse  in  the  morning,  requested  me, 
rather  peevishly,  not  to  resume  it  at  that  period.  I,  therefore, 
moved  ou  with  my  disciple,  and,  at  his  request,  began  at  once  the 
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sermon  ;  for  my  memory  is  good  for  anything,  and  I  can  repeat  any 
book  I  have  read  thrice. 

"  I  poured  out,  then,  under  the  trees,  and  in  the  calm  moonlight, 
that  discourse  which  I  had  pronounced  under  the  blazing  sun  of 
noon  My  Israelite  only  interrupted  me  by  exclamations  indicative 
of  surprise,  assent,  admiration,  and  increasing  conviction.  *  Pro- 
digious!* said  he; — *  Wunderschon T  would  he  remark  at  the 
conclusion  of  some  eloquent  passage ;  in  a  word,  he  exhausted  the 
complimentary  interjections  of  our  language :  and  to  compliments 
what  man-  is  averse]  I  think  we  nuist  have  walked  two  miles 
when  I  got  to  my  third  head  and  my  companion  begged  I  would 
enter  his  house,  which  we  now  neared,  and  partake  of  a  glass  of 
beer ;  to  which  I  was  never  averse. 

"That  house,  sir,  was  the  inn  at  which  you,  too,  if  I  judge 
aright,  were  taken.  No  sooner  was  I  in  the  place,  than  three 
crimps  rushed  upon  me,  told  me  I  was  a  deserter,  and  their  prisoner, 
and  called  upon  me  to  dehver  up  my  money  and  papers ;  which  I 
did  with  a  solemn  protest  as  to  my  sacred  character.  They  con- 
sisted of  my  sermon  in  MS.,  Prorector  Nasenbrumm's  recommenda- 
tory letter,  proving  my  identity,  and  three  groschen  four  pfennigs  in 
bullion.  I  had  already  hcon  in  tlie  cart  twenty  hours  when  you 
reached  the  house.  The  French  officer,  who  lay  opposite  you  (he 
who  screamed  when  you  trod  on  his  foot,  for  he  was  woimded),  was 
brought  in  shortly  before  your  arrival.  He  had  been  taken  with 
his  eiMiulets  and  regimentals,  and  declared  his  quality  and  rank; 
but  he  was  alone  (I  believe  it  was  some  affair  of  love  with  a  Hessian 
lady  which  caused  him  to  be  unattended)  ;  and  as  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  he  fell  will  make  more  profit  of  him  as  a  recmit  than 
as  a  prisoner,  he  is  made  to  share  our  fate.  He  is  not  the  first  by 
many  scores  so  captured.  One  of  M.  de  Soubise's  cooks,  and  three 
actors  out  of  a  troop  in  tlie  French  camp,  several  deserters  from 
your  English  troops  (the  men  are  led  away  by  being  told  that  there 
is  no  flogging  in  the  Prussian  service),  and  three  Dutchmen  were 
taken  Ixisides." 

"And  you,"  said  I — "you  who  were  just  on  the  point  of  getting 
a  valuable  living, — you  who  have  so  much  learning,  are  you  not 
indignant  at  the  outrage  ? " 

"I  am  a  Saxon,"  said  the  candidate,  " and  there  is  no  use  in 
indignation.  Our  government  is  crushed  under  Frederick's  heel  tliese 
five  years,  and  I  might  as  well  lio])e  for  mercy  from  the  Grand 
Mogul.  Nor  am  I,  in  tnith,  discontented  with  my  lot ;  I  have  lived 
on  a  penny  brtuul  for  so  many  years,  that  a  soldier's  rations  will  be 
a  luxury  to  me.  I  do  not  care  about  more  or  less  blows  of  a  cane ; 
all  such  evils  are  passing,  and  therefore  endurable.     I  will  never, 
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God  willing,  slay  a  man  in  combat;  but  I  am  not  imanxious  to 
experience  on  myself  the  effect  of  the  war-passion,  which  has  had  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  human  rjuie.  It  was  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  determined  to  marry  Amalia,  for  a  man  is  not  a  complete 
Mensch  until  he  is  the  father  of  a  family ;  to  be  which  is  a  condition 
of  his  existence,  and  therefore  a  duty  of  his  education.  Amalia  must 
wait ;  she  is  out  of  the  reach  of  want,  being,  indeed,  cook  to  the 
Frau  Prorectorinn  Nasenbrumm,  my  worthy  patron's  lady.  I  have 
one  or  two  books  with  me,  which  no  one  is  likely  to  take  from  me, 
and  one  in  my  heart  which  is  the  best  of  all.  If  it  shall  plea«e 
Heaven  to  finish  my  existence  here,  before  I  can  prosecute  my  studies 
further,  what  cause  have  I  to  repine  1  I  pray  God  I  may  not  be 
mistaken,  but  I  think  I  have  wronged  no  man,  and  committed  no 
mortal  sin.  If  I  have,  I  know  where  to  look  for  forgiveness ;  and 
if  I  die,  as  I  have  said,  without  knowing  all  that  I  would  desire  to 
learn,  shall  I  not  be  in  a  situation  to  learn  everything y  and  what  can 
human  soul  ask  for  more  ? 

"  Pardon  mc  for  putting  so  many  Fs  in  my  discourse,"  said  the 
oandidate,  "but  when  a  man  is  talking  of  himself,  'tis  the  briefest 
and  simplest  way  of  talking." 

In  which,  perhaps,  though  I  hate  egotism,  I  think  my  friend  was 
right.  Although  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  mean-spirited 
fellow,  with  no  more  ambition  than  to  know  the  contents  of  a  few 
musty  books,  I  think  the  man  had  some  good  in  him ;  especially  in 
the  resolution  with  which  he  bore  his  calamities.  Many  a  gallant 
man  of  the  highest  honour  is  often  not  proof  against  these,  and  has 
been  known  to  despair  over  a  bad  dinner,  or  to  be  cast  down  at  a 
ragged-elbowed  coat.  My  maxim  is  to  bear  all,  to  put  up  with  water 
if  you  cannot  get  burgundy,  and  if  you  have  no  velvet  to  be  content 
with  frieze.  But  burgundy  and  velvet  are  the  best,  bien  entendu, 
and  the  man  is  a  fool  who  will  not  seize  the  best  when  the  scramble 
is  open. 

The  heads  of  the  sermon  which  my  friend  the  theologian  intended 
to  impart  to  me,  were,  however,  never  told ;  for,  after  our  coming 
out  of  the  hospital,  he  was  drafted  into  a  regiment  quartered  as  far  as 
possible  from  his  native  country,  in  Pomerania  :  while  I  waa  put  into 
the  Biilow  regiment,  of  which  the  ordinary  headquarters  were  BerliOi 
The  Prussian  regiments  seldom  change  their  garrisons  as  ours  do,  for 
the  fear  of  desertion  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  know 
the  face  of  every  individual  in  the  service ;  and,  in  time  of  peace, 
men  live  and  die  in  the  same  town.  This  does  not  add,  as  may  be 
imagined,  to  the  amusements  of  the  soldier's  life.  It  is  lest  any 
young  gentleman  like  myself  should  take  a  fancy  to  a  militaiy  career, 
and  fancy  that  of  a  private  soldier  a  tolerable  one,  that  I  am  giving 
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these,  I  hope,  moral  descriptions  of  what  we  poor  fellows  in  the  ranks 
really  suffered. 

As  soon  as  we  recovered,  we  were  dismissed  from  the  nuns  and 
the  hospital  to  the  town  prison  of  Fulda,  where  we  were  kept  like 
slaves  and  criminals,  with  artillerymen  with  lighted  matches  at  the 
doors  of  the  courtyards  and  the  huge  black  dormitory  where  some 
hundreds  of  us  lay ;  until  we  were  despatched  to  our  different  desti- 
nations. It  was  soon  seen  by  the  exercise  which  were  the  old  soldiers 
amongst  us,  and  which  the  recruits ;  and  for  the  former,  while  we 
lay  in  prison,  there  was  a  little  more  leisure :  though,  if  possible,  a 
still  more  strict  watch  kept  than  over  the  broken-spirited  yokels  who 
had  been  forced  or  coaxed  into  the  service.  To  describe  the  characters 
here  assembled  woidd  require  Mr.  Gilray's  own  pencil.  There  were 
men  of  all  nations  and  callings.  The  Englishmen  boxed  and  bullied ; 
the  Frenchmen  played  cards,  and  danced,  and  fenced;  the  heavy 
Germans  smoked  their  pipes  and  drank  beer,  if  they  could  manage 
to  purchase  it.  Those  who  had  anything  to  risk  gambled,  and  at 
this  sport  I  was  pretty  lucky,  for,  not  having  a  i)enny  when  I  entered 
the  depot  (having  been  robbed  of  every  farthing  of  my  i)roperty  by 
the  rascally  crimps),  I  won  near  a  dollar  in  my  very  first  game  at 
cards  with  one  of  the  Frenchmen  ;  who  did  not  think  of  asking 
whether  I  could  pay  or  not  upon  losing.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
advantage  of  having  a  gentlemanlike  appearance ;  it  has  saved  me 
many  a  time  since  by  procuring  me  credit  when  my  fortunes  were  at 
their  lowest  ebb. 

Among  the  Frenchmen  there  was  a  splendid  man  and  soldier, 
whose  real  name  we  never  knew,  but  whose  ultiynate  history  created 
no  small  sensation,  when  it  came  to  be  known  in  the  Prussian  army. 
If  beauty  and  courage  are  proofs  of  nobility,  as  (although  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  ugliest  dogs  and  the  greatest  cowards  in  the  world 
in  the  noblesse)  I  have  no  doubt  courage  and  beauty  are,  this 
Frenchman  must  have  been  of  the  highest  families  in  France,  so 
grand  and  noble  was  his  manner,  so  superb  his  person.  He  was 
not  quite  so  tall  as  myself,  fair,  while  I  am  dark,  and,  if  possible, 
rather  broader  in  the  shoulders.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  met 
who  could  master  me  with  the  small-sword ;  with  which  he  would 
pink  me  four  times  to  my  three.  As  for  the  sabre,  I  could  knock 
him  to  pieces  with  it ;  and  I  could  leap  farther  and  carry  more  than 
he  could.  This,  however,  is  mere  egotism.  This  Frenchman,  with 
whom  I  became  pretty  intimate — for  we  were  the  two  cocks,  as  it 
were,  of  the  depot,  and  neither  had  any  feeling  of  low  jealousy — 
was  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  Le  Blondin,  on  account  of 
his  complexion.  He  was  not  a  deserter,  but  had  come  in  from  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  the  bishoprics,  aa  I  lancy ;  fortune  having  proved 
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unfaTourable  to  him  at  play  probably,  and  other  means  of  existence 
being  denied  him.  I  suspect  that  the  Bastile  was  waiting  for  him 
in  his  own  country,  had  he  taken  a  fancy  to  return  thither. 

He  was  passiouately  fond  of  play  and  liquor,  and  thus  we  had  a 
considerable  sympathy  together :  when  excited  by  one  or  the  other, 
he  became  frightful.  I,  for  my  part,  can  bear,  without  wincing, 
both  ill  luck  and  wine;  hence  my  advantage  over  him  was  con- 
siderable in  our  bouts,  and  I  won  enough  money  from  him  to  make 
my  position  tenable.  He  had  a  wife  outside  (who,  I  take  it,  was 
the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  and  separation  from  his  family),  and 
she  used  to  be  admitted  to  see  him  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
never  came  empty-handed — a  little  brown  bright-eyed  creature, 
whose  ogles  had  made  the  greatest  impression  upon  all  the  world 

This  man  was  drafted  into  a  regiment  that  was  quartered  at 
Neiss  in  Silesia,  which  is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Austrian 
frontier;  he  maintained  always  the  same  character  for  daring  and 
skill,  and  was,  in  the  secret  republic  of  the  regiment — which  always 
exists  as  well  as  the  regular  military  hierarchy — the  acknowledged 
leader.  He  was  an  admirable  soldier,  as  I  have  said  ;  but  haughty, 
dissolute,  and  a  drunkard.  A  man  of  this  mark,  unless  he  takes 
care  to  coax  and  flatter  his  oflBcers  (which  I  always  did),  is  sure 
to  fall  out  with  them.  Le  Blondin's  captain  was  his  sworn  enemy, 
and  his  punisliments  were  frequent  and  severe. 

His  wife  and  the  women  of  the  regiment  (this  was  after  the 
peace)  used  to  carry  on  a  little  commerce  of  smuggling  across  the 
Austrian  frontier,  where  their  dealings  were  winked  at  by  both 
parties;  and  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  her  husband,  this 
woman,  from  every  one  of  her  excursions,  would  bring  in  a  little 
powder  and  ball :  commodities  which  are  not  to  be  procured  by  the 
Prussian  soldier,  and  which  were  stowed  away  in  secret  till  wanted. 
They  were  to  be  wanted,  and  that  soon. 

Le  Blondin  had  organised  a  great  and  extraordinary  conspiracy. 
We  don't  know  how  far  it  went,  how  many  hundreds  or  thousands 
it  embraced;  but  strange  were  the  stories  told  about  the  plot 
amongst  us  privates :  for  the  news  waa  spread  from  garrison  to 
garrison,  and  talked  of  by  the  army,  in  spite  of  all  the  Government 
efforts  to  hush  it  up — hush  it  up,  indeed  1  I  have  been  of  the 
people  myself;  I  have  seen  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  I  know  what  is 
the  freemasonry  of  the  poor. 

He  made  himself  the  head  of  the  plot.  There  were  no  writings 
nor  papers.  No  single  one  of  the  conspirators  communicated  with 
any  other  than  the  Frenchman ;  but  personally  he  gave  his  orders 
to  them  all.  He  had  arranged  matters  for  a  general  rising  of  the 
garrison,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  certain  day:  the  guard-houses  in 
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the  town  were  to  be  seized,  the  sentinels  cut  down,  and — ^who  knows 
the  rest  1  Some  of  our  people  used  to  say  that  the  conspiracy  was 
spread  through  all  Silesia,  and  that  Le  Blondin  was  to  be  made  a 
general  in  the  Austrian  service. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  and  opposite  the  guard-house  by  the  Bohmer- 
Thor  of  Neiss,  some  thirty  men  were  lounging  about  in  their  undress, 
and  the  Frenchman  stood  near  the  sentinel  of  the  guard-house, 
sharpening  a  wood  hatchet  on  a  stone.  At  the  stroke  of  twelve,  he 
got  up,  split  open  the  sentinel's  head  with  a  blow  of  his  axe,  and 
the  thirty  men,  rushing  into  the  guard-house,  took  possession  of  the 
arms  there,  and  marched  at  once  to  the  gate.  The  sentry  there 
tried  to  drop  the  bar,  but  tlie  Frenchman  rushed  up  to  him,  and, 
with  another  blow  of  the  axe,  cut  off  his  right  hand  Avith  which  he 
held  the  chain.  Seeing  the  men  rushing  out  armed,  the  guard 
without  the  gate  drew  up  across  the  road  to  prevent  their  passage ; 
but  the  Frenchman's  thirty  gave  them  a  volley,  charged  them  with 
the  bayonet,  and  brought  down  several,  and  the  rest  flying,  the 
thirty  rushed  on.  Tiie  frontier  is  only  a  league  from  Neiss,  and 
they  made  rapidly  towards  it. 

But  the  alarm  was  given  in  the  town,  and  what  saved  it  waa 
that  the  clock  by  which  the  Frenchman  went  was  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  faster  than  any  of  the  clocks  in  the  town.  The  g^ndrale  was 
beat,  the  troops  called  to  arms,  and  thus  tlie  men  who  were  to  have 
attacked  the  other  guard-houses  were  obliged  to  fall  into  the  ranks, 
and  their  project  was  defeated.  This,  however,  likewise  rendered 
the  discovery  of  the  conspirators  impossible,  for  no  man  could  betray 
his  comrade,  nor,  of  course,  would  he  criminate  himself. 

Cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Frenchman  and  his  thirty 
fugitives,  who  were,  by  tliis  time,  far  on  their  way  to  the  Bohemian 
frontier.  When  the  horse  came  up  with  them,  they  turned,  received 
them  with  a  volley  and  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them  back.  The 
Austrians  were  out  at  the  barriers,  looking  eagerly  on  at  the  conflict. 
The  women,  who  were  on  the  look-out  too,  brought  more  ammunition 
to  these  intrepid  deserters,  and  they  engaged  and  drove  back  the 
dragoons  sevend  times.  But  in  these  gallant  and  fruitless  combats 
much  time  was  lost,  and  a  battalion  presently  came  up,  and  sur- 
rounded the  brave  thirty ;  when  the  fate  of  the  poor  fellows  was 
decided.  They  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair :  not  one  of  them 
asked  for  quarter.  When  their  ammimition  failed,  they  fought  with 
the  steel,  and  were  shot  down  or  bayoneted  where  they  stood.  The 
Frenchman  was  the  very  last  man  who  was  hit.  He  received  a 
bullet  in  the  thigh,  and  fell,  and  in  this  state  was  overpowered, 
kilUng  the  oflBcer  who  first  advanced  to  seize  him. 

He  and  the  very  few  of  his  comrades  who  survived  were  carried 
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back  to  Neiss,  and  immediately,  as  the  ringleader,  he  was  brought 
before  a  council  of  war.  He  refused  all  interrogations  which  were 
made  as  to  his  real  name  and  family.  "  What  matters  who  I  am  1 " 
said  he ;  "  you  have  me  and  will  shoot  me.  My  name  would  not 
save  me  were  it  ever  so  famous."  In  the  sjune  way  he  declined  to 
make  a  single  discovery  regarding  the  plot.  "  It  was  all  my  doing," 
he  said ;  "  each  man  engaged  in  it  only  knew  me,  and  is  ignorant  of 
every  one  of  his  comrades.  The  secret  is  mine  alone,  and  the  secret 
shall  die  with  me."  When  the  officers  asked  him  what  waa  the 
reason  which  induced  him  to  meditate  a  crime  so  horrible  ]  "  It 
was  your  infernal  brutality  and  tyranny,"  he  said.  "  You  are  all 
butchers,  ruffians,  tigers,  and  you  owe  it  to  the  cowardice  of  your 
men  that  you  were  not  munlered  long  ago." 

At  this  his  captain  burst  into  the  most  furious  exclamations 
against  the  wounded  man,  and  nishing  uj)  to  him,  struck  him  a  blow 
with  his  fist.  But  Le  Blondin,  wounded  as  he  was,  as  quick  as 
thought  seized  the  bayonet  of  one  of  the  soldiers  who  supported 
him,  and  plunged  it  into  the  officer's  breast.  "Scoundrel  and 
monster,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of  sending  you  out 
of  the  world  before  I  die*"  He  was  shot  that  day.  He  offered  to 
write  to  the  King,  if  the  officers  would  agree  to  let  his  letter  go 
sealed  into  the  hands  of  the  postmaster ;  but  they  feared,  no  doubt, 
that  something  might  be  said  to  inculpate  themselves,  and  refused 
him  the  permission.  At  the  next  review  FredcTick  treated  them,  it 
is  said,  with  great  severity,  and  rebuked  them  for  not  having  granted 
the  Frenchman  his  request.  However,  it  was  the  King's  interest  to 
conceal  the  matter,  and  so  it  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  hushed 
up — BO  well  hushed  up,  that  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
army  knew  it ;  and  many's  the  one  of  us  that  has  dnmk  to  the 
Frenchman's  memory  over  our  wine,  as  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of 
the  soldier.  I  shall  have,  doubtless,  some  readers  who  will  cry  out 
at  this,  that  I  am  encouraging  insubordination  and  advocating 
murder.  If  these  men  had  served  as  privates  in  the  Prussian  army 
from  1760  to  1765,  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to  take  objection. 
This  man  destroyed  two  sentinels  to  get  his  liberty;  how  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  own  and  the  Austrian  people  did  King 
Frederick  kill  because  he  took  a  fancy  to  Silesia?  It  was  the 
accursed  tyranny  of  the  system  that  sharpened  the  axe  which 
brained  the  two  sentinels  of  Neiss  :  and  so  let  officers  take  warning, 
and  think  twice  ere  they  visit  poor  fellows  with  the  cane. 

I  could  tell  many  more  stories  about  the  army ;  but  as,  from 
having  l)een  a  soldier  myself,  all  my  sympathies  are  in  the  ranks, 
no  doubt  my  tales  woiUd  be  pronounced  to  be  of  an  immoral 
tendency,  and  I  had  best,  therefore,  be  brief.     Fancy  my  surprise 
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while  in  this  depdt,  when  one  day  a  well-known  voice  saluted  my 
ear,  and  I  heard  a  meagre  young  gentleman,  who  was  brought  in  by 
a  couple  of  troopers  and  received  a  few  cuts  across  the  shoulders 
from  one  of  them,  say  in  the  best  English,  "  You  infernal  uHUcal^ 
I'll  be  u^venged  for  this.  I'll  wite  to  my  ambassador,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Fakenham  of  Fakenham."  I  burst  out  laughing  at  this : 
it  was  my  old  acquaintance  in  my  corporal's  coat.  Lischen  had 
sworn  stoutly  that  he  was  really  and  truly  the  private,  and  the  poor 
fellow  had  been  drafted  off,  and  was  to  be  raade'one  of  us.  But  I 
bear  no  malice,  and  having  made  the  whole  room  roar  with  the  story 
of  the  way  in  which  I  had  tricked  the  poor  lad,  I  gave  him  a  piece 
of  ad  nee,  which  procured  him  his  liberty.  "  Go  to  the  inspecting 
oflficer,"  said  I ;  "if  they  once  get  you  into  Pnissia  it  is  all  over 
with  you,  and  they  will  never  give  you  up.  Go  now  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  depot,  promise  him  a  hundred — ^five  hundred  guineas 
to  set  you  free  ;  say  that  the  crimping  captain  has  your  papers  and 
portfolio  (this  was  true) ;  above  all,  show  him  that  you  have  the 
means  of  paying  him  the  promised  money,  and  I  will  warrant  you 
are  set  free."  He  did  as  I  advised,  and  when  we  were  put  on  the 
march  Mr.  Fakenham  found  means  to  \)c  allowed  to  go  into  hospital, 
and  while  in  hospital  the  matter  was  arranged  as  I  had  recom- 
mended. He  had  nearly,  however,  missed  his  freedom  by  his  own 
stinginess  in  bargaining  for  it,  and  never  showed  the  least  gratitude 
towards  me  his  benefactor. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  any  romantic  narrative  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  At  the  close  of  it,  the  Prussian  army,  so  renowned 
for  its  disciplined  valour,  was  officered  an«l  uuder-officcred  by  native 
Prussians*  it  is  true ;  but  waa  composed  for  the  most  part  of  men 
hired  or  stolen,  like  myself,  from  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  The 
deserting  to  and  fro  was  prodigious.  In  my  regiment  (Billow's)  alone 
before  the  war,  there  had  been  no  less  than  six  hundre<l  Frenchmen, 
and  as  they  marched  out  of  Berlin  for  the  campaign,  one  of  the 
fellows  had  an  old  fiddle  on  which  he  was  playing  a  French  tune, 
and  his  comrades  danced  almost,  rather  than  walked,  after  him, 
singing,  "Nous  allons  en  France."  Two  years  after,  when  they 
returned  to  Berlin,  there  were  only  six  of  tliese  men  left ;  the  rest 
had  fled  or  were  killed  in  action.  The  life  the  private  soldier  led 
was  a  frightful  one  to  any  but  men  of  iron  courage  and  endurance. 
There  was  a  corporal  to  every  three  men,  marching  behind  them, 
and  pitilessly  using  the  cane ;  so  much  so  that  it  used  to  be  said 
that  in  action  there  was  a  front  rank  of  privates  and  a  second  rank 
of  sergeiints  and  corporals  to  drive  them  on.  Many  men  woidd 
give  way  to  the  most  frightful  acts  of  despair  under  these  incessant 
persecutions  and  tortures;  and  amongst  several  regiments  of  the 
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army  a  horrible  practice  had  sprung  up,  which  for  some  time  caused 
the  greatest  alarm  to  the  Government.  This  was  a  strange  frightful 
custom  of  child-murder.  The  men  used  to  say  that  life  was  un- 
bearable, that  suicide  was  a  crime  ;  in  order  to  avert  which,  and  to 
finish  with  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  position,  the  best  plan  was 
to  kill  a  young  child,  which  was  innocent,  and  therefore  secure  of 
heaven,  and  then  to  deUver  themselves  up  as  guilty  of  the  murder. 
The  King  himself — the  hero,  sage,  and  philosopher,  the  prince  who 
h£ul  always  liberality  on  his  lips,  and  who  affected  a  horror  of  capital 
punishments — was  frightened  at  this  dreadful  protest,  on  the  part 
of  the  wretches  whom  he  had  kidnapped,  against  his  monstrous 
tyranny ;  but  his  only  means  of  remedying  the  evil  was  strictly  to 
forbid  that  such  criminals  should  be  attended  by  any  ecclesiastic 
whatever,  and  denied  all  religious  consolation. 

The  punishment  was  incessant.  Every  officer  had  the  liberty 
to  inflict  it,  and  in  peace  it  was  more  cruel  than  in  war.  For  when 
peace  ciime  the  King  turned  adrift  such  of  his  officers  as  were  not 
noble ;  whatever  their  services  might  have  been.  He  would  call 
a  captain  to  the  front  of  his  company  and  say,  "  He  is  not  noble ; 
let  him  go."  We  were  afraid  of  him  somehow,  and  were  cowed 
before  him  like  wild  beasts  before  their  keeper.  I  have  seen  the 
bravest  men  of  the  army  cry  like  children  at  a  cut  of  the  cane ;  I 
have  seen  a  little  ensign  of  fifteen  call  out  a  man  of  fifty  from  the 
ranks,  a  man  who  had  been  in  a  hundred  battles,  and  he  has  stood 
presenting  arms,  and  sobbing  and  howling  like  a  baby,  while  the 
young  wretch  lashed  him  over  the  anns  and  thighs  with  the  stick. 
In  a  day  of  action  this  man  would  dare  anything.  A  button  might 
be  awry  th€7i  and  nobody  touched  him ;  but  when  they  had  made 
the  brute  fight,  then  they  lathed  liim  again  into  subordination. 
Almost  all  of  us  yielded  to  the  sj^ell — scarce  one  could  break  it. 
The  French  ofliccr  I  have  spoken  of  as  taken  along  with  me,  was  in 
my  company,  and  caned  like  a  dog.  I  met  him  at  VersaiUes  twenty 
years  afterwards,  and  he  turned  quite  pale  and  sick  when  I  spoke 
to  him  of  old  days.  "  For  God's  sake,"  said  he,  "  don't  talk  of  that 
time :  I  wake  up  from  my  sleep  trembling  and  crying  even  now." 

As  for  mc,  after  a  very  brief  time  (in  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed I  tasted,  like  my  comrd<les,  of  the  cane),  and  after  I  had  found 
opportunities  to  show  myself  to  be  a  brave  and  dexterous  soldier,  I 
took  the  means  I  had  axlopted  in  the  English  army  to  prevent  any 
further  personal  degradation.  I  wore  a  bullet  around  my  neck, 
which  I  did  not  take  the  pains  to  conceal,  and  I  jgave  out  that  it 
should  1)0  for  the  man  or  officer  who  caused  me  to  be  chastised. 
And  there  was  something  in  my  character  which  made  my  superiors 
believe  me ;  for  that  bullet  had  already  served  me  to  kill  an  Austrian 
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colonel,  and  I  would  have  given  it  to  a  Prussian  with  as  little 
remorse.  For  what  cared  I  for  their  quarrels,  or  whether  the  eagle 
under  which  I  marched  had  one  head  or  two  ?  All  I  said  was,  "  No 
man  shall  find  me  tripping  in  my  duty ;  but  no  man  shall  ever  lay 
a  hand  upon  me.''  And  by  this  maxim  I  abided  as  long  as  I 
remained  in  the  service. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  history  of  battles  in  the  Prussian  any 
more  than  in  the  English  service.  I  did  my  duty  in  them  as  well 
as  another,  and  by  the  time  that  my  moustache  had  grown  to  a 
decent  length,  which  it  did  when  I  was  twenty  years  of  age,  there 
was  not  a  braver,  cleverer,  handsomer,  and  I  must  own,  wickeder 
soldier  in  the  Prussian  army.  I  had  formed  myself  to  the  condition 
of  the  proper  fighting  beast ;  on  a  day  of  action  I  was  savage  and 
happy ;  out  of  the  field  I  took  all  the  pleasure  I  couhl  get,  and  was 
by  no  means  delicate  as  to  its  quality  or  the  manner  of  procuring  it. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  there  was  among  oiu:  men  a  much 
higher  tone  of  society  than  among  the  clumsy  louts  in  the  English 
army,  and  our  service  was  generally  so  strict  that  we  hml  little  time 
for  doing  mischief.  I  am  very  dark  and  swarthy  in  complexion,  and 
was  called  by  our  fellows  the  "  Black  Englander/'  the  "  Schwartzer 
Englander,"  or  the  English  Devil.  If  any  service  was  to  be  done, 
I  was  sure  to  be  put  upon  it.  I  got  frequent  gratifications  of 
money,  but  no  promotion ;  and  it  was  on  the  day  after  I  had  killed 
the  Austrian  colonel  (a  great  officer  of  Uhlans,  whom  I  engaged 
singly  and  on  foot)  that  General  Biilow,  my  colonel,  gave  me  two 
Frederics-d'or  in  front  of  tlie  regiment,  and  said,  "  I  rewanl  thee 
now ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  hang  thee  one  day  or  other."  I 
spent  the  money,  and  that  I  had  taken  from  the  colonel's  body, 
every  groschen,  that  night  with  some  jovial  companions;  but  as 
long  as  war  lasted  was  never  without  a  dollar  in  my  purse. 


CHAPTER  VII 

BARRY  LEADS  A  GARRISON  LIFE,  AND  FINDS  MANY 

FRIENDS  THERE 

A  FTER  the  war,  oiir  regiment  was  garrisoned  in  the  capital,  tht 
/a  least  dull,  perhaps,  of  all  the  towns  of  Prussia :  but  that 
*  ••  does  not  say  much  for  its  gaiety.  Our  service,  which  was 
always  severe,  still  left  many  hours  of  the  day  disengaged,  in  which 
we  might  take  our  pleasure  had  we  tlie  means  of  paying  for  the 
same.  Many  of  our  mess  got  leave  to  work  in  trades ;  but  I  had 
been  brought  up  to  none :  and  In^Sides  my  honour  forbade  me ;  for 
as  a  gentleman,  I  could  not  soil  my  lingers  by  a  manual  occupation. 
But  our  i)ay  was  ba,rely  enough  to  keep  us  from  starving ;  and  as 
I  have  always  been  fond  of  pleasure,  and  as  the  position  in  which 
we  now  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  capital,  prevented  us  from  resort- 
ing to  those  means  of  levying  contributions  which  are  always  pretty 
feasible  in  war-time,  I  wjis  obliged  to  adopt  the  only  means  left  me 
of  providing  for  my  expenses  :  and  in  a  wonl  became  the  Ordonnam, 
or  confidential  military  gentleman,  of  my  ca,ptain.  I  spurned  the 
oflBce  four  years  i>reviously,  when  it  was  made  to  me  in  the  English 
service ;  but  the  position  is  very  difi'erent  in  a  foreign  country ; 
besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  after  five  years  in  the  ranks,  a  man's 
pride  will  submit  to  many  rebutfs  which  would  be  intolerable  to 
him  in  an  independent  condition. 

The  Captain  was  a  young  man  and  had  distinguished  himself 
during  the  war,  or  he  would  never  have  l)een  advanced  to  rank  so 
early.  He  was,  moreover,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Minister  of 
Police,  Monsieur  de  Potzdorff',  a  relationship  which  no  doubt  aided 
in  the  young  gentleman's  promotion.  Captain  de  Potzdorff  was  a 
severe  officer  enough  on  parade  or  in  barmcks,  but  he  was  a  person 
easily  led  by  llattery.  I  won  his  heart  in  the  first  place  by  my 
manner  of  tying  my  hair  in  queue  (indeed  it  was  more  neatly  dressed 
than  that  of  any  man  in  the  regiment),  and  subsequently  gained 
his  confiden(;e  by  a  thousand  little  arts  and  compHments,  which  as 
a  gentleman  myself  I  knew  how  to  employ.  He  was  a  man  of 
pleasure,  which  he  pursued  more  o])enly  than  most  men  in  the 
stem  Court  of  the  King :  he  was  generous  and  careless  with  his 
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purse,  and  he  had  a  great  affection  for  Rhine  wine :  in  all  which 
qualities  I  sincerely  sympathised  with  him ;  and  from  which  I,  of 
course,  had  my  profit.  He  was  disliked  in  the  regiment,  because 
he  was  supposed  to  have  too  intimate  relations  with  his  uncle  the 
Police  Minister;  to  whom,  it  was  hinted,  he  carried  the  news  of 
the  corps. 

Before  long  I  had  ingratiated  myself  considerably  with  my 
officer,  and  knew  most  of  his  affairs.  Thus  1  was  relieved  from 
many  drills  and  parades,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  my 
lot,  and  came  in  for  a  number  of  penjuisitcs;  which  enabled  me 
to  support  a  genteel  figure  and  to  api>ear  with  some  ^clai  in  a 
certain,  though  it  must  be  confessed  very  humble,  society  in  Berlin. 
Among  the  ladies  I  was  always  an  especial  favourite,  and  so  polished 
was  my  behaviour  amongst  them,  that  they  could  not  understand 
how  I  should  have  obtained  my  frightful  nickname  of  the  Black 
Devil  in  the  regiment.  "  He  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,"  I 
laughingly  would  say ;  and  most  of  the  ladies  agreed  that  the  private 
was  quite  as  well  bred  as  the  ca^tiiin  :  as  indeed  how  should  it  be 
otherwise,  considering  my  education  and  birth  ] 

When  I  was  sufficiently  ingratiated  with  him,  I  asked  leave  to 
address  a  letter  to  my  poor  mother  in  Ireland,  to  whom  I  had  not 
given  any  news  of  myself  for  many  many  years ;  for  the  letters  of 
the  foreign  soldiers  were  never  admitted  to  the  post,  for  fear  of 
appeals  or  disturbances  on  the  part  of  their  parents  abroad.  My 
captain  agreed  to  find  means  to  forward  the  letter,  and  as  I  knew 
that  he  would  open  it,  I  took  care  to  give  it  him  unsealed ;  thus 
showing  my  confidence  in  him.  But  tiie  letter  was,  as  you  may 
imagine,  written  so  that  the  writer  should  come  to  no  harm  were 
it  intercepted.  I  begged  my  honoured  mother's  forgiveness  for 
having  fled  from  her;  I  said  that  my  extravagance  and  folly  in 
my  own  country  I  knew  rendered  my  return  thither  imjjossible; 
but  that  she  would,  at  least,  be  glad  to  know  that  I  was  well  and 
happy  in  the  service  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  soldier's  life  was  most  agreeable  to  me :  and,  I  added, 
that  I  had  found  a  kind  protector  and  patron,  who  I  hoped  would 
some  day  provide  for  me  as  I  knew  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  do. 
I  offered  remembrancres  to  all  the  girls  at  Castle  Bnidy,  naming 
them  from  Biddy  to  Becky  downwards,  and  signed  myself,  as  in 
truth  I  wiis,  her  affectionate  son,  Redmond  Barry,  in  Captain 
Potzdorff's  company  of  the  Biilowisch  regiment  of  ftx)t  in  garrison 
at  Berlin.  Also  I  told  her  a  pleasant  story  about  the  King  kick- 
ing the  Chancellor  and  three  judges  downstairs,  as  he  had  done 
one  day  when  I  was  on  guard  at  Potsdam,  and  said  I  hoped  for 
another  war  soon,  when  I  might  rise  to  be  an  officer.     In  fact,  you 
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might  have  imagined  my  letter  to  be  that  of  the  happiest  fellow 
in  the  world,  and  I  was  not  on  this  head  at  all  sorry  to  mislead 
my  kind  parent. 

I  was  sure  my  letter  was  read,  for  Captain  Potzdorff  began 
asking  me  some  days  afterwards  about  my  family,  and  I  told  him 
the  circumstances  pretty  truly,  all  things  considered.  I  was  a  cadet 
of  a  good  family,  but  my  mother  was  almost  ruined  and  had  barely 
enough  to  support  her  eight  daughters,  whom  I  named.  I  had  been 
to  study  for  the  law  at  Dublin,  wliere  I  had  got  into  debt  and  bad 
company,  had  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  and  would  be  hanged  or  im- 
prisoned by  his  powerful  friends  if  I  retunied.  I  had  enlisted  in 
the  English  service,  where  an  opportunity  for  escape  presented  itself 
to  me  such  as  I  could  not  resist ;  and  hereupon  I  told  the  story  of 
Mr.  Fakenham  of  Fakenham  in  such  a  way  as  made  my  patron  to 
be  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had 
repeated  the  story  at  Madame  de  Kameke's  evening  assembly,  where 
all  the  world  was  anxious  to  have  a  sight  of  the  young  Englander. 

"Was  the  British  Ambassador  there?"  I  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
the  greatest  alarm,  and  added,  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  do  not  tell 
my  name  to  him,  or  he  might  ask  to  have  me  delivered  up :  and  I 
have  no  fancy  to  go  to  be  hanged  in  my  dear  native  country."  Potz- 
dorff,  laughing,  said  he  would  tiike  care  that  I  should  remain  where 
I  was,  on  which  I  swore  eternal  gratitude  to  him. 

Some  days  afterwards,  and  with  rather  a  grave  face,  iie  said  to 
me,  "  Redmond,  I  have  been  talking  to  our  colonel  about  you,  and 
as  I  wondered  that  a  fellow  of  your  courage  and  talents  had  not 
been  advanced  during  the  war,  the  general  said  they  had  had  their 
eye  upon  you ;  that  you  were  a  gallant  soldier,  and  had  evidently 
come  of  a  good  stock ;  that  no  man  in  the  regiment  had  ha<l  less  fault 
found  with  him;  but  that  no  man  merited  promotion  less.  You 
were  idle,  dissolute,  and  unprincipled  ;  you  had  done  a  deal  of  harm 
to  the  men;  and,  for  all  your  talents  and  bravery,  he  was  sure 
would  come  to  no  good." 

**  Sir ! "  said  I,  quite  astonished  that  any  mortal  man  should 
have  formed  such  an  opinion  of  me,  "I  hope  General  Biilow  is 
mistaken  regarding  my  character.  I  have  fallen  into  bad  company, 
it  is  true ;  but  I  have  only  done  as  other  soldiers  have  done ;  and, 
above  all,  I  have  never  had  a  kind  friend  and  protector  before,  to 
whom  I  might  show  that  I  was  worthy  of  better  things.  The 
general  may  say  I  am  a  ruined  lad,  and  send  me  to  the  d — 1 ;  but 
be  sure  of  this,  I  woidd  go  to  the  d — 1  to  serve  you"  This  speech  I 
saw  pleased  my  patron  very  much ;  and,  as  I  was  ver>'  discreet  and 
useful  in  a  thousand  delicate  ways  to  him,  he  soon  came  to  have 
a  sincere  attachment  fbr  me.     One  day,  or  rather  night,  when  he 
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was  tete-br-tete  with  the  lady  of  the  Tabaks  Rith  von  Dose  for 

instance,  I but  there  is  no  use  in  telling  affairs  which  concern 

nobody  now. 

Four  months  after  my  letter  to  my  mother,  I  got,  under  cover 
to  the  Captain,  a  reply,  which  created  in  my  mind  a  yearning  after 
home,  and  a  melancholy  which  I  cannot  describe.  I  had  not  seen 
the  dear  soul's  writing  for  five  years.  All  the  old  days,  and  the 
fresh  happy  sunshine  of  the  old  green  fields  in  Irehind,  and  her  love, 
and  my  uncle,  and  Phil  Purcell,  and  everything  that  I  had  done 
and  thought,  came  back  to  me  Jis  I  read  the  letter  ;  and  when  I 
was  alone  I  cried  over  it,  as  I  hadn't  done  suice  the  day  when 
Nora  jilted  me.  I  took  care  not  to  show  my  feelings  to  the  regi- 
ment or  my  captain :  but  that  night,  when  I  was  to  have  taken  tea 
at  the  Garden-house  outside  Bnuidenburg  Grate,  with  Fraulein 
Lottchen  (the  Tabaks  Riithinn's  gentlewoman  of  company),  I  some- 
how had  not  the  counige  to  go ;  but  begged  to  be  excuseil,  and  went 
early  to  bed  in  barracks,  out  of  which  I  went  and  came  now  almost 
as  I  willed,  and  passed  a  long  night  weeping  and  thinking  about 
dear  Ireland. 

Next  day,  my  spirits  rose  again,  and  I  got  a  ten-guinea  bill 
cashed,  which  my  mother  sent  in  the  letter,  and  gave  a  handsome 
treat  to  some  of  my  acquaintance.  The  poor  soid's  letter  was 
blotted  all  over  with  tears,  full  of  texts,  and  written  in  the  wildest 
incoherent  way.  She  said  she  was  delighted  to  think  I  was  under 
a  Protestant  prince,  though  she  feared  he  was  not  in  the  right  way : 
that  right  way,  she  Sidd,  she  had  the  blessing  to  find,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Reverend  Joshua  JowLs,  whom  she  sat  under. 
She  said  lie  was  a  precious  ciiosen  vessel ;  a  sweet  ointment  and 
precious  box  of  spikenard ;  and  made  use  of  a  great  number  more 
phrases  that  I  could  not  understand;  but  one  thing  was  clear  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  jargon,  that  the  good  soul  loved  her  son  still, 
and  thought  and  prayed  day  and  night  for  her  wihl  Redmond. 
Hjis  it  not  come  across  many  a  poor  fellow,  in  a  solitary  night's 
watch,  or  in  sorrow,  sickness,  or  captivity,  tliat  at  that  very  minute, 
most  likely,  his  mother  is  i)raying  for  him  ]  I  often  have  had  these 
thoughts ;  but  they  are  none  of  the  gayest,  and  it's  quite  as  well 
that  they  don't  come  to  you  in  company  ;  for  where  would  be  a  set 
of  jolly  fellows  then  ? — as  unite  as  undertakers  at  a  funeral,  I 
promise  you.  I  drank  my  mother's  health  that  night  in  a  bumper, 
and  lived  like  a  gentleman  whilst  the  money  lasted.  She  pinched 
herself  to  give  it  me,  as  she  told  me  atlenvards ;  and  Mr.  Jowls  was 
very  wroth  with  her. 

Although  the  gootl  soul's  money  was  very  quickly  spent,  I  was 
not  long  in  getting  more ;  for  I  had  a  hundred  ways  of  getting  it, 
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and  became  a  universal  favourite  with  the  Captain  and  his  friends. 
Now,  it  was  Madame  von  Dose  who  gave  me  a  Frederic-d'or  for 
bringing  her  a  iKiuquet  or  a  letter  from  the  Captjiin ;  now  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  the  old  Privy  Councillor  who  treated  me  with  a  bottle 
of  Rhenish,  and  slipped  into  my  hand  a  dollar  or  two,  in  order  that 
I  might  give  him  some  information  regarding  the  liaison  between 
my  Captiiin  and  his  la<ly.  But  though  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  not 
to  take  his  money,  you  may  be  sure  I  was  not  dishonourable  enough 
to  betray  my  benefactor ;  and  he  got  very  little  out  of  vie.  When 
the  Captain  and  the  lady  fell  out,  and  he  began  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  the  rich  daughter  of  the  Dutch  Muiistcr,  I  don't  know  how  many 
more  letters  an<l  guineas  the  unfortimate  Tabaks  liatliinn  handed 
over  to  mo,  that  I  might  get  her  lover  back  again.  But  such  returns 
are  rare  in  love,  and  the  Captain  use<l  only  to  laugh  at  her  stale 
sighs  and  entreaties.  In  the  house  of  Mynheer  Van  Guldcnsack  I 
made  myself  so  pheasant  to  high  and  low,  that  I  came  to  be  quite 
intimate  there ;  and  got  the  knowledge  of  a  State  secret  or  two, 
which  surprised  and  pleaded  my  Captain  very  much.  The^e  little 
hints  he  carried  to  his  uncle,  the  Minister  of  Police,  who,  no  doubt, 
made  his  advantage  of  them  ;  and  thus  I  l)egan  to  be  received  quite 
in  a  confidential  light  by  the  Potzdorff  family,  and  became  a  mere 
nominal  soldier,  l)eing  allowed  to  ajipear  in  plain  clothes  (which 
were,  I  warrant  you,  of  a  neat  fashion),  and  to  enjoy  myself  in  a 
hundred  ways,  which  the  poor  fellows  my  comrades  envied.  As  for 
the  sergeants,  they  were  as  civil  to  me  as  to  an  officer :  it  was  as 
much  as  their  stripes  were  worth  to  offend  a  person  who  had  the  ear 
of  the  Minister's  nephew.  There  was  in  my  company  a  young  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Kurz,  who  was  six  feet  high  in  spite  of  his  name, 
and  whose  life  I  had  saved  in  some  affair  of  the  war.  What  does 
this  lad  do,  after  I  had  recounted  to  him  one  of  my  adventiu-es,  but 
call  me  a  spy  and  informer,  and  beg  me  not  to  call  him  du  any 
more,  as  is  the  fashion  witli  young  men  when  they  are  very  inti^ 
mate.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  call  him  out ;  but  I  owed  him 
no  gnidge.  I  disarmed  him  in  a  twinkling ;  and  as  I  sent  his  sword 
flying  over  his  he^ul,  said  to  him,  "  Kurz,  did  ever  you  know  a  man 
guilty  of  a  mean  action  who  can  do  as  I  do  now  ?  "  This  silenced 
the  rest  of  the  gnimblers ;  and  no  man  ever  sneered  at  me  after 
that. 

No  man  can  suppose  that  to  a  i)erson  of  my  fashion  the  waiting 
in  antechambers,  the  conversation  of  footmen  and  hangers-on,  was 
pleasant.  But  it  was  not  more  degrading  than  the  barrack-room, 
of  which  I  need  not  say  I  was  heartily  sick.  My  protestations  of 
liking  for  the  anny  were  all  intended  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
my  employer.     I  sighed  to  be  out  of  slavery.     I  knew  I  was  bom 
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to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.  Had  I  been  one  of  the  Neiss 
garrison,  I  would  have  cut  my  way  to  freedom  by  the  side  of  the 
gallant  Frenchman ;  but  here  I  had  only  artifice  to  enable  me  to 
attain  my  end,  and  was  not  I  justified  in  employing  it  ]  My  plan 
was  this  :  I  may  make  myself  so  necessary  to  M.  de  Potzdorff,  that 
he  will  obtain  my  freedom.  Once  free,  with  my  fine  person  and 
goo<l  family,  I  will  do  what  ten  thousand  Irish  gentlemen  have  done 
before,  and  will  marry  a  lady  of  fortune  and  condition.  And  the 
proof  that  I  was,  if  not  disinterested,  at  least  actuated  by  a  noble 
ambition,  is  this.  There  was  a  fat  grocer's  widow  in  Berlin  with 
six  hundred  thalers  of  rent,  and  a  good  business,  who  gave  me  to 
understand  that  she  would  purchase  my  discharge  if  I  would  marry 
her ;  but  I  frankly  told  her  that  I  was  not  made  to  be  a  grocer, 
and  thus  absolutely  flung  away  a  chance  of  freedom  which  she 
offered  me. 

And  I  was  grateful  to  my  employers :  more  grateful  tlian  they 
to  me.  The  Captain  was  in  debt,  and  had  dealings  with  the  Jews, 
to  whom  he  gave  notes  of  hand  i)ayable  on  his  uncle's  death.  The 
old  Herr  von  Potzdorff,  seeing  the  confidence  his  nephew  had  in 
me,  offered  to  bribe  me  to  know  what  the  young  man's  affairs  really 
were.  But  what  did  I  dol  I  informed  Monsieur  Greorgc  von 
Potzdorff"  of  the  fact ;  and  we  ma<le  out,  in  concert,  a  list  of  little 
debts,  so  moderate,  that  they  actually  appeased  the  old  uncle  instead 
of  irritating,  and  he  paid  them,  being  ghui  to  get  off"  so  cheap. 

And  a  pretty  return  I  got  for  this  fidelity.  One  morning,  the 
old  gentleman  being  closeted  with  his  nephew  (he  used  to  come  to 
get  any  news  stirring  as  to  what  the  young  officers  of  the  regiment 
were  doing  :  whether  this  or  that  gambled ;  who  intrigued,  and  with 
whom  ;  who  was  at  the  ridotto  on  such  a  night ;  who  was  in  debt, 
and  what  not ;  for  the  King  liked  to  know  the  business  of  every 
officer  in  his  army),  I  was  sent  with  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens 
(that  afterwanls  married  Madc^moiselle  Cochois  the  actress),  and, 
meeting  the  Martjuis  at  a  few  paces  off" in  the  street,  gave  my  message, 
and  returned  to  the  Captain's  lodging.  He  and  his  worthy  uncle 
were  making  my  unworthy  self  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  He  is  noble,"  said  the  Captiiin. 

"  Bah  ! "  replied  the  uncle  (whom  I  could  have  throttled  for  his 
insolence).  "All  the  Ijeggarly  Irisli  who  ever  enlisted  tell  the 
same  story." 

"  He  was  kidnapped  by  Galgonstcin,"  resumed  the  other. 

"  A  ki(lnapi)ed  deserter,"  siiid  M.  Potzdorff";  "  la  belle  affaire  I " 

"  AVell,  I  promised  the  lad  I  would  ask  for  his  <lischarge ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  can  make  him  useful." 

You  have  asked  his  discharge,"  answered  the  elder,  laughing. 


(C 
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"  Bon  Dieu  !  You  are  a  model  of  probity !  Youll  never  succeed 
to  my  place,  George,  if  you  are  no  wiser  than  you  are  just  now. 
Make  the  fellow  as  useful  to  you  as  you  please.  He  has  a  good 
manner  and  a  frank  countenance.  He  can  lie  with  an  assurance 
that  I  never  saw  surpassed,  and  fight,  you  say,  on  a  pinch.  The 
scoundrel  does  not  want  foi:  good  qualities ;  but  he  is  vain,  a  spend- 
thrift, and  a  havard.  As  long  as  you  have  the  regiment  in  terrorem 
over  him,  you  can  do  aa  you  like  with  him.  Once  let  him  loose,  and 
the  lad  is  likely  to  give  you  the  slip.  Keep  on  promising  him  ; 
promise  to  make  him  a  general,  if  you  like.  What  the  deuce  do  I 
care  ]     There  are  spies  enough  to  be  had  in  this  town  without  him." 

It  was  thus  that  the  services  I  rendered  to  M.  Potzdorff  were 
qualified  by  that  ungrateful  old  gentleman ;  and  I  stole  away  from 
the  room  extremely  troubled  in  spirit,  to  think  that  another  of  my 
fond  dreams  was  thus  disixjUcd ;  and  that  my  hoi)es  of  getting  out 
of  the  army,  by  being  useful  to  the  Captain,  were  entirely  vain.  For 
some  time  my  despair  was  such,  that  I  thought  of  marrying  the 
widow  ;  but  the  marriages  of  privates  are  never  allowed  without  the 
direct  permission  of  the  King ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
doubt  whether  his  Majesty  would  allow  a  young  fellow  of  twenty- 
two,  the  handsomest  man  of  his  army,  to  be  coupled  to  a  pimple- 
faced  old  widow  of  sixty,  who  was  quite  beyond  the  age  when  her 
marriage  would  be  likely  to  multiply  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 
This  hope  of  liberty  was  therefore  vain  ;  nor  could  I  hope  to  purchase 
my  discharge,  unless  any  charitable  soul  would  lend  me  a  large  sum 
of  money ;  for,  though  I  made  a  good  deal,  as  I  have  said,  yet  I  have 
always  had  tli rough  life  an  incorrigible  knack  of  spending,  and  (such 
is  my  generosity  of  disposition)  have  been  in  debt  ever  since  I 
was  bom. 

My  Captain,  the  sly  rascal !  gave  me  a  very  different  version  of 
his  conversation  with  his  uncle  to  that  which  I  knew  to  be  the  true 
one ;  and  said  smilingly  to  nie,  "  Redmond,  I  have  spoken  to  the 
Minister  regarding  thy  services,*  and  thy  fortune  is  made.  We  shall 
get  thee  out  of  the  anny,  api>oint  thee  to  the  police  bureau,  and 

*  The  service  about  which  Mr.  Barry  here  speaks  has,  and  we  saspect 
purposely,  been  described  by  him  in  very  dubious  terms.  It  is  most  probable 
that  he  was  employed  to  wait  at  the  table  of  strangers  in  Berlin,  and  to  bring 
to  the  Police  Minister  any  new^s  concerning  them  which  might  at  all  interest 
the  Grovemment.  The  great  Frederick  never  received  a  guest  without  taking 
these  hospitable  precautions ;  and  as  for  the  duels  which  Mr.  Barry  fights, 
may  we  be  allowed  to  hint  a  doubt  as  to  a  great  number  of  these  combats  ?  It 
will  be  observed,  in  one  or  two  other  parts  of  his  Memoirs,  that  whenever  he  is  at 
an  awkward  pass,  or  does  what  the  world  does  not  usually  consider  respectable, 
a  duel,  in  which  he  is  victorious,  is  sure  to  ensue  ;  from  which  he  argues  that 
he  is  a  man  of  undoubted  honour. 
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procure  for  thee  an  inspectorship  of  customs ;  and,  in  fine,  alloi^'  thee 
to  move  in  a  better  sphere  than  that  in  which  Fortune  has  hitherto 
placed  thee." 

Although  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  this  speech,  I  affected  to 
be  very  much  moved  by  it,  and  of  course  swore  eternal  gratitude  to 
the  Captain  for  his  kindness  to  the  poor  Irish  castaway. 

"  Your  service  at  the  Dutch  Minister's  has  pleased  me  very  well. 
There  is  another  occasion  on  whicli  you  may  make  yourself  useful 
to  us ;  and  if  you  succeed,  depend  on  it  your  reward  will  be  secure." 

"What  is  the  service,  sir?"  said  I;  "I  will  do  anything  for 
80  kind  a  master." 

"  There  is  lately  come  to  Berlin,"  said  the  Captain,  "  a  gentle- 
man in  the  service  of  the  Empress-Queen,  who  calls  himself  the 
Clievalier  de  Balibari,  and  wears  the  re<l  riband  and  star  of  the 
Pope's  order  of  the  Spur.  He  sjx^aks  Italian  or  French  indifferently  ; 
but  we  have  some  reason  to  fancy  this  Monsieur  de  Balibari  is  a 
native  of  your  country  of  Ireland.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  name 
as  Balibari  in  Ireland  1 " 

**  Balibari  ?  Balyb 1 "     A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  me. 

"No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  never  heard  the  name." 

"  You  must  go  into  his  service.  Of  course  you  will  not  know 
a  word  of  English ;  and  if  the  Chevalier  asks  as  to  the  particidarity 
of  your  accent,  say  you  are  a  Hungarian.  The  servant  who  came 
with  him  will  be  tunied  awjiy  to-day,  and  the  person  to  whom  he 
has  applied  for  a  faithful  fellow  will  recommend  you.  You  are  a 
Hungarian  ;  you  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  You  left  the 
army  on  account  of  weakness  of  the  loins.  You  served  Monsieur 
de  Quellcnberg  two  years ;  he  is  now  with  the  army  in  Silesia,  but 
there  is  your  certificiite  signed  by  him.  You  afterwards  lived  with 
Doctor  Mopsius,  who  will  give  you  a  chanicter,  if  need  be ;  and  the 
landlord  of  the  *  Star '  will,  of  course,  certify  that  you  ai*e  an  honest 
fellow :  but  his  certificate  goes  for  nothing.  As  for  the  rest  of 
your  story,  you  can  fashion  that  a.s  you  will,  and  make  it  as 
romantic  or  as  ludicrous  iis  your  fancy  (li(!tates.  Try,  however, 
to  win  the  Chevalier's  confidence  by  provoking  his  compassion. 
He  gambles  a  great  deal,  and  wijis.  Do  vou  know  the  cards 
well  1 " 

"  Only  a  very  little,  as  soldiers  do." 

"  I  had  thought  you  more  expert.  You  must  find  out  if  the 
Chevalier  cheats ;  if  he  does,  we  have  him.  He  sees  the  English 
and  Austrian  envoys  continually,  and  the  young  men  of  either 
Ministry  sup  repeatedly  at  his  house.  Find  out  what  they  talk 
of;  for  how  much  each  [Jlays,  especially  if  any  of  them  play  on 
parole  :  if  you  can  read  his  i^rivate  letters,   of  course  you  will ; 
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though  about  those  which  go  to  the  poBt,  you  need  not  trouble 
ycnirsdf ;  we  look  at  them  there.  But  never  Bee  him  write  a  note 
without  finding  out  to  whom  it  goes,  and  by  what  channel  or 
mefi0enger.  He  sleeps  with  the  keys  of  his  despatch-box  on  a  string 
round  his  neek.  Twenty  Fredencs,  if  you  get  an  impression  of 
the  kays.  You  will,  of  course,  go  in  plain  clothes.  You  had  best 
brush  the  powder  out  of  your  hair,  and  tie  it  with  a  riband  simi^y  j 
your  moustache  you  must  of  course  shave  off.'' 

With  these  instructions,  and  a  very  small  gratuity,  the  Captain 
left  me.  When  I  again  saw  him,  he  was  amused  at  the  change 
in  my  appearance.  I  had,  not  without  a  pang  (for  they  were 
as  black  as  jet,  and  curled  elegantly),  shaved  off  my  moustaches ;  had 
removed  the  odious  grease  and  flour,  which  I  always  abominated, 
out  of  my  hair ;  had  mounted  a  demure  French  grey  coat,  black 
satin  breeches,  and  a  maroon  plusli  waistcoat,  and  a  hat  without 
a  eodcade.  I  Iodke<l  as  meek  and  humble  as  any  servant  out 
oi  place  could  possibly  appear ;  and  I  think  not  my  own  regiment^ 
which  was  now  at  the  review  at  Potzdam,  would  have  known  nm. 
Thus  accoutred,  I  went  to  the  "Star  Hotel,"  where  this  stranger 
was, — my  heai*t  beating  with  anxiety,  and  something  telling  me 
that  this  Chevalier  de  Balibari  was  no  other  than  Barry,  of  Bally- 
barry,  my  father's  eldest  brother,  who  had  given  up  his  estate  in 
consequence  of  his  obstinate  atlherence  to  tlie  Romish  superstition 
Before  1  went  in  to  present  myself,  I  went  to  look  in  the  remises 
at  his  carriage.  Had  he  the  Barry  arms  1  Yes,  there  they  were : 
argent,  a  bend  gules,  with  four  escallops  of  the  field, — the  ancient 
coat  of  my  house.  Tliey  were  painted  in  a  shield  about  as  big 
as  my  hat,  on  a  smart  chariot  handsomely  gilded,  surmounted  with 
a  coronet,  and  supported  by  eight  or  nine  cupids,  cornucopias,  and 
flower-baskets,  according  to  the  queer  heraldic  fashion  of  those  days. 
It  must  be  he  !  I  felt  quite  faint  as  I  went  up  the  stairs.  I  was 
going  to  present  myself  before  my  uncle  in  the  character  of  a 
servant ! 

"  You  are  the  young  man  whom  M.  de  Seebach  recommended  ] " 
I  bowed,  and  handed  him  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  with 
which  my  captain  had  taken  care  to  provide  me.  As  he  looked 
at  it  I  had  leisure  to  examine  him.  My  uncle  was  a  man  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  dressed  sui>erbly  in  a  coat  and  breeches  of  apricot- 
coloured  velvet,  a  white  satin  waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold 
like  the  coat.  Across  his  breast  went  the  purple  riband  of  his 
order  of  the  Spur;  and  the  stjir  of  the  order,  an  enormous  one, 
sparkled  on  his  breast.  He  had  rings  on  all  his  fingers,  a  couple 
of  watches  in  his  fobs,  a  rich  diamond  solitaire  in  the  black  riband 
round  his  neck,  and  fastened  to  the  bag  of  his  wig :  his  ruffles  and 
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frills  were  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the  richest  lace.  He  had 
pink  silk  stockings  rolled  over  the  knee,  and  tied  with  gold  garters  ; 
an<l  enormous  diamond  buckles  to  his  red-heeled  shoes.  A  sword 
mounted  in  gold,  in  a  white  fish-skin  scabbanl;  and  a  hat  richly 
lac^d,  and  lined  with  white  feathers,  which  were  lying  on  a  table 
beside  him,  completed  the  costume  of  this  splendid  gentleman.  In 
height  he  was  about  my  size,  that  is,  six  feet  and  half  an  inch  ;  his 
cast  of  features  singularly  like  mine,  and  extremely  distingv^.  One 
of  his  eyes  was  closed  with  a  black  patch,  however;  he  wore  a 
little  white  and  red  paint,  by  no  means  an  unusual  ornament  in 
those  days ;  and  a  pair  of  moustaches,  which  fell  over  his  lip  and 
hid  a  mouth  that  I  afterwards  foimd  had  rather  a  disagreeable  expres- 
sion. When  his  beard  was  removed,  the  upper  teeth  appeared  to 
project  very  much  ;  and  his  countenance  wore  a  ghastly  fixed  smile, 
by  no  means  pleasant. 

It  was  very  impnident  of  me ;  but  when  I  saw  the  splendour 
of  his  appearance,  the  nobleness  of  his  manner,  I  felt  it  impossible 
to  keep  disguise  Tiith  him ;  and  when  he  said,  "  Ah,  you  are  a 
Hungarian,  I  see  ! "  I  could  hold  no  longer. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  am  an  Irishman,  and  my  name  is  Redmond 
Barry,  of  Ballybarry."  As  I  spoke,  I  burst  into  tciirs ;  I  can't  tell 
why  ;  but  I  had  seen  none  of  my  kith  or  kin  for  six  years,  and  my 
heart  longed  for  some  one. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

BARRY  BIDS  ADIEU  TO  THE  MILITARY  PROFESSION 

YOU  who  have  never  been  out  of  your  country,  know  little 
what  it  is  to  hear  a  friendly  voice  in  captivity ;  and  there's 
many  a  man  that  will  not  understand  tlie  cause  of  the  burst 
of  feeling  which  I  have  confessed  took  i)lace  on  my  seeing  my  uncle. 
He  never  for  a  minute  thought  to  question  the  truth  of  what  I  said. 
"  Mother  of  Grod  ! "  cried  he,  "  it's  my  brother  Harry's  son."  And 
I  think  in  my  heart  he  was  as  much  affected  as  I  was  at  thus 
suddenly  finding  one  of  his  kindred ;  for  he,  too,  was  an  exile  fit)m 
home,  and  a  frieutlly  voice,  a  look,  brought  the  old  country  back  to 
his  memory  again,  and  the  old  days  of  his  boyhood.  "  I'd  give  five 
years  of  my  life  to  see  them  again,"  said  lie,  after  caressing  me 
very  warmly.  "What?"  asked  I.  "Why,"  replied  he,  "the 
green  fields,  and  the  river,  and  the  old  round  tower,  and  the  biu-y- 
ing-place  at  Ballybarry.  'Twaa  a  shame  for  your  father  to  part 
with  the  land,  Redmond,  that  went  so  long  with  the  name." 

He  then  began  to  ask  me  conc^irning  myself,  and  I  gave  him 
my  history  at  some  length  ;  at  which  the  worthy  gentleman  laughed 
many  times,  saying,  that  I  was  a  Barry  all  over.  In  the  middle  of 
my  story  he  would  stop  me,  to  make  me  stand  back  to  back,  and 
measure  with  him  (by  which  I  as(5ertained  that  oiu"  heights  were 
the  same,  and  that  my  uncle  had  a  stiff  knee,  moreover,  which 
made  him  walk  in  a  peculiar  way),  and  uttered,  during  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  a  hundred  exclamations  of  pity,  and  kindness,  and 
sympathy.  It  was  "  Holy  Saints  ! "  and  "  Mother  of  Heaven  ! " 
and  "  Blessed  Mary ! "  continually ;  by  which,  and  with  justice,  I 
concluded  that  he  was  still  devotedly  attached  to  the  ancient  faith 
of  our  family. 

It  waa  with  some  diflficulty  that  I  came  to  explain  to  him  the 
last  part  of  my  history,  viz.,  that  I  was  put  into  his  service  as  a 
watch  upon  his  actions,  of  which  I  was  to  give  information  in  a 
certain  quarter.  When  I  told  him  (with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation) 
of  this  fact,  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  enjoyed  the  joke  amazingly. 
"  The  rascals ! "  said  he  ;  "  they  think  to  catch  me,  do  they?  Why, 
Redmond,  my  chief  conspiracy  is  a  faro-bank.     But  the  King  is  so 
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jealous,  that  he  will  see  a  spy  in  every  person  who  comes  to  his 
miserable  capital  in  the  great  sandy  desert  here.  Ah,  my  boy,  I 
must  show  you  Paris  and  Vienna ! " 

I  said  there  was  nothing  I  longed  for  more  than  to  see  any  city 
but  Berlin,  and  should  be  delighted  to  be  free  of  the  odious  military 
service.  Indeed,  I  thought,  from  his  splendoiu"  of  appearance,  the 
nicknacks  about  the  room,  the  gilded  carriage  in  the  remise^  that 
my  uncle  was  a  man  of  vast  property ;  and  that  he  would  purchase 
a  dozen,  nay,  a  whole  regiment  of  substitutes,  in  order  to  restore  me 
to  freedom. 

But  I  was  mistaken  in  my  calculations  regarding  him,  as  his 
history  of  himself  speedily  showed  me.  "  I  have  been  beaten  about 
the  world,"  said  he,  "ever  since  the  year  1742,  when  my  brother 
your  father  (and  Heaven  forgive  him)  cut  my  family  estate  from 
under  my  heels,  by  turning  heretic,  in  order  to  marry  that  scdd 
of  a  mother  of  yours.  Well,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  'Tis  probable 
that  I  should  have  run  through  the  little  property  as  he  did  in  my 
place,  and  I  should  have  hiid  to  begin  a  year  or  two  later  the  life  I 
hiivc  been  leading  ever  since  I  was  comiKjUed  to  leave  Ireland.  My 
lad,  I  have  been  in  every .  service ;  and,  l)etween  ourselves,  owe 
money  in  every  capital  in  Europe.  I  made  a  (aiiijiaign  or  two 
witii  the  Pandours  under  Austrian  Trenck.  I  was  captain  in  the 
Guard  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  I  made  the  cainjiaign  of  Scotland 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales — a  bad  fellow,  my  dear,  caring  more  for 
his  mistress  and  his  brandy-bottle  than  for  the  crowns  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  I  have  served  in  Spain  and  in  Piedmont ;  but  I  have 
been  a  rolling  stone,  my  good  fellow.  Play — i»lay  has  been  my 
niin ;  tliat  and  beauty "  (here  he  gave  a  leer  which  made  him,  I 
must  confess,  look  anything  but  handsome ;  besiiles,  his  rouged 
cheeks  were  all  beslobbered  with  the  tears  wiiicli  he  had  8he<l  on 
receiving  me).  "The  women  have  made  a  fool  of  me,  my  dear 
Redmond.  I  am  a  soft-hearted  (Tcatiu^,  and  this  minute,  at  sixty- 
two,  have  no  more  command  of  myself  than  when  Peggy  O'Dwyer 
made  a  fool  of  me  at  sixteen," 

"  'Faith,  sir,"  says  I,  laughing,  "  I  think  it  runs  in  the  family  ! " 
and  (lescril)e<l  to  him,  nmch  to  his  amurtement,  my  romantic  passion 
for  mv  cousin,  Nom  Bradv.     He  resinned  his  narrative. 

"  Tlie  cards  now  are  my  only  livelihood.  Sometimes  I  am  in 
luck,  and  then  I  lay  out  ray  money  in  these  trinkets  you  see.  It's 
pro])crty,  look  you,  Redmond  ;  ami  the  only  way  I  have  found  of 
keeping  a  little  about  me.  Wlien  the  luck  goes  against  me,  why, 
my  (Ic.ir,  my  diamonds  go  to  the  i)awnbrokers,  and  I  wear  paste. 
Friend  Moses  the  goldsmith  will  pay  me  a  visit  this  very  day; 
for  the  chances  have  been  against  me  all  the  week  past,  and  I 
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Vfkxmt  raise  money  for  the  bank  to-night.  Do  you  understand  the 
cards  r' 

I  replied  that  I  could  play  as  soldiers  do,  but  had  no  great 
skilL 

"  We  will  practise  in  the  morning,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  and  111 
put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two  worth  knowing." 

Of  course  I  was  glad  to  have  such  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  professed  myself  delighted  to  receive  my  uncle's 
instruction. 

The  Chevalier's  account  of  himself  rather  disagreeably  affected 
me.  All  his  show  was  on  his  back,  as  he  said.  His  carriage,  with 
tlie  fine  gilding,  was  a  part  of  his  stock-in-trade.  He  had  a  sort 
of  mission  from  the  Austrian  Court : — it  was  to  discover  whether 
a  certain  quantity  of  alloyed  ducats  which  has  been  traced  to  Berlin, 
were  from  the  King's  treasury.  But  the  real  end  of  Monsieur  de 
Balibora  was  play.  There  was  a  young  attache  of  the  English 
embassy,  my  Lord  Deuceace,  afterwards  Viscount  and  Earl  of  Crabs 
in  the  English  Peerage,  who  was  playing  high;  and  it  was  after 
hearing  of  tlie  passion  of  this  young  English  nobleman  that  my 
imcle,  then  at  Prague,  determined  to  visit  Berlin  and  engage  him. 
For  there  is  a  sort  of  chivalry  among  the  knights  of  the  dice-box : 
the  fame  of  great  players  is  known  all  over  Euroi)e.  I  have  known 
the  Chevalier  de  Casanova,  for  instance,  to  travel  six  hundred 
nules,  from  Paris  to  Turin,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Mr.  Charles 
Fox,  then  only  my  Lord  Holland's  dashing  son,  afterwards  the 
greatest  of  European  orators  and  statesmen. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  keep  my  character  of  valet ;  that  in 
the  presence  of  strangers  I  should  not  know  a  word  of  English  ;  that 
I  should  keep  a  good  look-out  on  the  tnnnps  when  I  was  serving 
the  champagne  and  punch  about ;  and,  having  a  remarkably  fine 
eyesight  and  a  great  natural  aptitude,  I  was  speedily  able  to  give 
my  dear  imcle  much  assistance  agjunst  his  opponents  at  the  green 
table.  Some  pnidish  persons  may  affect  indignation  at  the  frank- 
ness of  these  confessions,  but  Heaven  pity  them  !  Do  you  suppose 
that  any  man  who  has  lost  or  won  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  at 
play  will  not  take  the  advantages  which  his  neighbour  enjoys? 
They  are  all  the  same.  But  it  is  only  the  cliunsy  fool  who  cheats  ; 
who  resorts  to  the  vulgar  expedients  of  cogged  dice  and  cut  cards. 
Such  a  man  is  sure  to  go  wrung  some  time  or  other,  and  is  not  fit 
to  play  in  the  society  of  gallant  gentlemen  ;  and  my  advice  to  people 
who  see  such  a  vulgar  person  at  his  pranks  is,  of  course,  to  back  him 
while  he  plays,  but  never — never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
Play  grandly,  honourably.  Be  not,  of  course,  cast  down  at  losing ; 
but  above  all,  be  not  eager  at  winnin'',  as  mean  souls  are.     And, 
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indeed,  with  all  one's  skill  and  advantages,  winning  is  often  proble- 
matical ;  I  have  seen  a  sheer  ignoramus  that  knows  no  more  of  play 
tlian  of  Hebrew,  blunder  you  out  of  five  thousand  pounds  in  a  few 
turns  of  the  cards.  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  and  his  confederate 
play  against  another  and  his  confederate.  One  never  is  secure  in 
these  cases  :  and  when  one  considers  the  time  and  labour  spent,  the 
genius,  the  anxiety,  the  outlay  of  money  required,  the  multiplicity  of 
bad  debts  that  one  meets  with  (for  dishonourable  rascals  are  to  be 
found  at  the  play-table,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world),  I  say, 
for  my  part,  the  profession  is  a  bad  one  ;  and,  indeed,  have  scarcely 
ever  met  a  man  who,  in  the  end,  profited  by  it.  I  am  writing  now 
with  the  experience  of  a  man  of  the  world.  At  the  time  I  speak  of 
I  was  a  lad,  dazzled  by  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  respecrting,  certainly 
too  much,  my  uncle's  superior  age  and  station  in  life. 

There  is  no  need  to  particularise  here  the  little  arrangements 
made  between  us ;  the  play-men  of  the  present  day  want  ho  instruc- 
tion, I  take  it,  and  the  public  have  little  interest  in  the  matter. 
But  simplicity  was  our  secret.  Everything  successful  is  simple.  If, 
for  instance,  I  wiped  the  dust  off  a  chair  with  my  napkin,  it  was  to 
show  that  the  enemy  was  strong  in  diamonds  ;  if  I  pusheii  it,  he  had 
ace,  king  ;  if  I  said,  "  Puncli  or  wine,  my  Lord  1 "  heiirtswas  meant ; 
if  "  Wine  or  punch  1 "  clubs.  If  I  blew  my  nose,  it  was  to  indicate 
that  there  was  another  confederate  employed  by  the  adversary ;  and 
then,  I  warrant  you,  some  pretty  trials  of  skill  would  take  place. 
My  Lord  Deucciic^i,  although  so  yoinig,  had  a  very  great  skill  and 
cleverness  with  the  cards  in  every  way  ;  an<l  it  was  only  from  hearing 
Frank  Punter,  who  came  with  him,  yawn  three  times  when  the 
Chevalier  had  the  ace  of  trumps,  that  I  knew  we  were  Greek  to 
Greek,  as  it  were. 

My  assumed  dulncss  was  perfect ;  and  I  used  to  make  Monsieur 
de  Potzdorff  laugh  with  it,  when  I  carried  my  little  reports  to  him 
at  the  Garden-house  outside  the  town  where  he  gave  me  rendezvous. 
These  reports,  of  course,  were  arranged  between  me  and  my  uncle 
beforehand.  I  was  instructed  (and  it  is  always  far  the  best  way) 
to  tell  as  much  tnitli  as  my  story  would  possibly  bear.  When,  for 
instimc^,  he  would  ask  me,  "What  does  the  Chevalier  do  of  a 
morning  ? " 

"  He  goes  to  church  regidarly  "  (he  was  very  religious),  "  and 
after  hearing  mass  comes  home  to  breakfast.  Then  he  takes  an 
airing  in  his  chariot  till  dinner,  which  is  served  at  noon.  Af^er 
dinner  he  writer  his  letters,  if  he  have  any  letters  to  writ-e :  but  he 
has  very  little  to  do  in  this  way.  His  letters  are  to  the  Austrian 
envoy,  with  whom  he  corresjionds,  but  who  does  not  acknowledge 
him  ;  and  l)eing  WTitten  in  English,  of  course  I  look  over  his  shoulder. 
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He  generally  writes  for  money.  He  soys  he  wants  it  to  bribe  the 
secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  in  order  to  find  out  really  where  the 
alloyed  ducats  come  from ;  but,  in  feet,  he  wants  it  to  play  of 
evenings,  when  he  makes  his  party  with  Calsabigi,  the  lottery- 
contractor,  the  Russian  attaches,  two  from  the  English  embassy, 
my  Lords  Deuceace  and  Punter,  who  play  a  jeu  cPen/er,  and  a  few 
more.  The  same  set  meet  every  night  at  supper :  there  are  seldom 
any  ladies ;  those  who  come  are  chiefly  French  ladies,  members  of 
the  corps  de  ballet.  He  wins  often,  but  not  always.  Lord  Deuceace 
is  a  very  fine  player.  The  Chevalier  Elliot,  the  English  Minister, 
sometimes  comes,  on  which  occasion  the  secretaries  do  not  play. 
Monsieur  de  Balibari  dines  at  the  missions,  but  en  petit  comM,  not 
on  grand  days  of  recejition.  Calsabigi,  I  think,  is  his  confederate 
at  play.  He  has  won  lately ;  but  the  week  before  last  he  pledged 
his  solitaire  for  four  hundred  ducats." 

"Do  he  and  the  English  attaches  talk  together  in  their  own 
language  1 " 

"  Yes ;  he  and  the  envoy  spoke  yesterday  for  half-an-hour  about 
the  new  danseiise  and  the  Ajnerican  troubles :  chiefly  about  the 
new  danseuse" 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  infonnation  I  gave  was  very  minute 
and  accurate,  though  not  very  important.  But  such  as  it  was, 
it  was  carri^  to  the  ears  of  that  famous  hero  and  warrior  the 
Philosopher  of  Sans  Souci ;  and  there  was  not  a  stranger  who 
entered  the  capital  but  his  actions  were  similarly  spied  and  related 
to  Frederick  the  Great. 

As  long  as  the  play  was  confined  to  the  yoimg  men  of  the 
different  embassies,  His  Majesty  did  not  aire  to  prevent  it ;  nay, 
he  encouraged  play  at  all  the  missions,  knowing  full  well  that  a 
man  in  difficulties  can  be  made  to  spciik,  and  that  a  timely  rouleau 
of  Frederics  would  often  get  him  a  secret  worth  many  thousands. 
He  got  some  papers  from  the  French  house  in  this  •  way :  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  Lord  Deuceace  would  have  supplied  him 
with  information  at  a  similar  rate,  had  his  chief  not  known  the 
young  nobleman's  character  pretty  well,  and  had  (as  is  usually  the 
case)  the  work  of  the  mission  i>erfomied  by  a  steady  roturier,  while 
the  young  brilliant  bloods  of  the  suite  sported  their  embroidery  at 
the  balls,  or  shook  their  Meclilin  nifJes  over  the  green  tables  at 
faro.  I  have  seen  many  scores  of  these  young  sprigs  since,  of  these 
and  their  principals,  and,  mon  DIeu  I  what  fools  they  are  !  What 
dullards,  what  fribbles,  what  addle-headed  simple  coxcombs !  This 
is  one  of  the  lies  of  the  world,  this  dii)lomacy ;  or  how  could  we 
suppose,  that  were  the  profesnion  as  dittirult  as  the  solemn  red-box 
and  tape-men  would  have  us  believe,  they  would  invariably  choose 
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for  it  little  pink-fkced  boys  from  school,  with  no  other  claim  than 
mamma's  title,  and  able  at  most  to  judge  of  a  curricle,  a  new  dance, 
or  a  neat  boot  ? 

When  it  became  known,  however,  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
that  there  was  a  £Euro-table  in  town,  they  were  wild  to  be  admitted 
to  the  sport;  and,  in  i^ite  of  my  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  my 
uncle  was  not  arerse  to  allow  the  young  gentlemen  their  fling,  and 
once  or  twice  cleared  a  handsome  sum  out  of  their  purses.  It  was 
in  vain  I  told  him  that  I  must  carry  the  news  to  my  captain,  before 
whom  his  comrades  would  not  fail  to  talk,  and  who  would  thus 
know  of  the  intrigue  even  without  my  information. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  my  uncle. 

"  They  will  send  you  away,"  said  I ;  "  then  what  is  to  become 
ofmel" 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  smile ;  "  you 
shall  not  be  left  behind,  I  warrant  you.  Go  take  a  last  look  at 
your  barracks,  make  yoiu-  mind  easy ;  say  a  farewell  to  your  friends 
in  Berlin.  The  dear  souls,  how  they  will  weep  when  they  hear  you 
are  out  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Barry,  out  of  it 
you  shall  go  ! " 

"  But  how,  sir  1 "  said  I. 

"Recollect  Mr.  Fakenhara  of  Fakenham,"  said  he  knowingly. 
"*Ti8  you  yourself  taught  me  how.  Go  get  me  one  of  my  wigs. 
Open  my  despatch-box  yonder,  where  the  great  secrets  of  the 
Austrian  chancery  lie ;  put  your  hair  back  off  your  forehead ;  clap 
me  on  this  patch  and  these  moustaches,  and  now  look  in  the  glass !" 

"The  Chevalier  de  Balibari,"  said  I,  bursting  with  laughter, 
and  began  walking  the  room  in  his  manner,  witli  his  stiff  knee. 

The  next  day,  when  I  went  to  make  my  report  to  Monsieur 
de  Potzdorff,  I  told  him  of  the  young  Prussian  officers  that  had 
been  of  late  gambling ;  and  he  replied,  as  I  expected,  that  the  King 
had  determined  to  send  the  Chevalier  out  of  the  country. 

"He  is  a  stingy  curmudgeon,"  I  replied;  "I  have  had  but 
three  Frederics  from  him  in  two  months,  and  I  hope  you  will 
remember  your  promise  to  advance  me  ! " 

"  Why,  three  Frederics  were  too  much  for  the  news  you  have 
picked  up,"  said  the  Captain,  sneering. 

"It  is  not  my  fault  that  there  has  been  no  more,"  I  replied. 
"  When  is  he  to  go,  sir?" 

"The  day  after  to-morrow.  You  say  he  drives  after  break&st 
and  before  dinner.  When  he  comes  out  to  his  carriage,  a  couple  of 
gendarmes  will  mount  the  box,  and  the  coachman  will  get  his  orders 
to  move  on." 

"  And  his  baggage,  sir  ?  "  said  I. 
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"  Oh  !  that  wiU  be  sent  after  him.  I  have  a  fancy  to  look  into 
that  red  box  which  contains  his  papers,  you  say;  and  at  noon, 
after  parade,  shall  be  at  the  inn.  You  will  not  say  a  word  to 
any  one  there  regarding  the  a£fair,  and  will  ^ait  for  me  at  the 
Chevalier's  rooms  imtil  my  arrival.  We  must  force  that  box.  You 
are  a  clumsy  hound,  or  you  would  have  got  the  key  long  ago ! " 

I  begged  the  Captain  to  remember  me,  and  so  took  my  leave 
of  him.  The  next  niglit  I  placed  a  couple  of  pistols  under  the 
carriage  seat ;  and  I  think  the  adventures  of  the  following  day  are 
quite  worthy  of  the  honours  of  a  separate  chapter. 


(C 

(( 


CHAPTER   IX 

/  APPEAR  IN  A  MANNER  BECOMING  MY  NAME  AND 

LINEAGE 

FORTUNE  smiling  at  parting  upon  Monsieur  de  Balibari,  enabled 
him  to  win  a  handsome  sum  with  his  faro-hank. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  carriage  of  the 
Chevalier  de  BaJibari  drew  up  as  usual  at  the  door  of  his  hotel ;  and 
the  Chevalier,  who  was  at  his  window,  seeing  the  chariot  arrive, 
came  down  the  stairs  in  his  usual  stately  manner. 

"Where  is  my  rascal  Ambrose?"  said  he,  looking  around  and 
not  finding  his  servant  to  open  the  door. 

"  I  will  let  down  the  steps  for  your  honour,"  said  a  gendarme, 
who  was  standing  by  the  carriage ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Chevalier 
entered,  than  the  officer  jumiwd  in  after  him,  another  mounted  the 
box  by  the  coachman,  and  the  latter  began  to  drive. 

Good  gracious  !  "  said  the  Chevalier,  "  what  is  this  ? " 
You  are  going  to  drive  to  the  frontier,"  said  the  gendarme, 
touching  his  hat. 

"It  is  shameful — infamous !  I  insist  upon  being  put  down  at 
the  Austrian  Ambassador's  house  ! " 

"  I  have  orders  to  gag  your  honour  if  you  cry  out,"  said  the 
gendarme. 

"  All  Europe  shall  hear  of  this  ! "  said  the  Chevalier  in  a 
fury. 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  the  officer,  and  then  both  relapsed 
into  silence. 

The  silence  was  not  broken  between  Berlin  and  Potzdam,  through 
which  place  the  Chevalier  passed  as  His  Maje^sty  was  reviewing  his 
guanls  there,  and  the  regiments  of  Biilow,  Zitwitz,  and  Henkel  de 
Donnersmark.  As  the  Chevalier  passed  His  Majesty,  the  King 
raised  his  hat  and  said,  "  Qu'il  ne  (lesccnde  pas :  je  lui  souhaite  un 
l)on  voyage."  The  Chevalier  de  Balibari  acknowledged  this  courtesy 
by  a  profound  bow. 

They  had  not  got  far  beyond  Potzdam,  when  boom  !  the  alarm 
cannon  began  to  roar. 

"  It  is  a  deserter,'*  said  the  officer. 
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"  Is  it  possible ! "  said  the  Chevalier,  and  sank  back  into  his 
carriage  again. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  the  guns,  the  common  people  came  out 
along  the  road  with  fowling-pieces  and  pitchforks,  in  hoi)e8  to  catch 
the  truant.  The  gendarmes  seemed  very  anxious  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  him  too.  The  price  of  a  deserter  was  fifty  crowns  to  those 
who  brought  him  in. 

**  Confess,  sir,"  said  the  Chevalier  to  the  police  officer  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  "  that  you  long  to  be  rid  of  me,  from  whom  you 
can  get  nothing,  and  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  deserter  who  may 
bring  you  in  fifty  crowns  ?  Why  not  tell  the  postillion  to  push  on  ] 
You  may  land  me  at  the  frontier  and  get  Imck  to  your  hunt  all 
the  sooner."  The  officer  told  the  postillion  to  get  on ;  but  the 
way  seemed  intolerably  long  to  the  Chevalier.  Once  or  twice  he 
thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  horse  galloping  behind  :  his  own  horses 
did  not  seem  to  go  two  miles  an  hour ;  but  they  did  go.  The  black 
and  white  barriers  came  in  view  at  laat,  hard  by  Briick,  and  opposite 
them  the  green  and  yellow  of  Saxony.  The  Saxon  custom-house 
officers  came  out. 

"  I  have  no  luggage,"  said  the  Chevalier. 

"The  gentleman  has  nothing  contraband,"  said  the  Prussian 
officers,  grinning,  and  took  their  leave  of  their  prisoner  with  much 
respect. 

The  Chevalier  de  Balil^ari  gave  them  a  Frederic  apiece. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  wish  you  a  good  day.  Will  you 
please  to  go  to  the  house  whence  we  set  out  this  morning,  and  tell  my 
man  there  to  send  on  my  baggage  to  the  *  Three  Kings'  at  Dresden?" 

Then  ordering  fresli  horses,  the  Chevalier  set  off  on  his  journey 
for  that  capital.     I  need  not  tell  you  that  /  was  the  Chevalier. 

"  From  the  Chevalier  d^  Balibari  to  Redmond  Barry ^  Esquire^ 
Gentilhomnie  AiKjlais,  a  l^ Hotel  des  3  Couronnes^  a  Dresde^ 
en  Sojce, 

"  Nephew  Redmond, — This  comes  to  you  by  a  sure  hand, 
no  other  than  Mr.  Lumpit  of  the  English  Mission,  who  is  ac- 
quainted, aa  all  Berlin  will  be  directly,  with  our  wonderful  story. 
They  only  know  half  as  yet ;  they  only  know  that  a  deserter  went 
off  in  my  clothes,  and  all  are  in  admiration  of  your  cleverness  and 
valour. 

"  I  confess  that  for  two  hours  after  your  departure  I  lay  in  bed 
in  no  small  trepidation,  thinking  whether  His  Majesty  might  have 
a  fancy  to  send  me  to  Sjiandau,  for  the  freak  of  which  we  had  both 
been  guilty.     But  in  that  case  I  had  taken  my  precautions  :  I  had 
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written  a  statement  of  the  case  to  my  chief,  the  Austrian  Minister^ 
with  the  ftiU  and  true  story  how  you  had  been  set  to  spy  upon  me, 
how  you  turned  out  to  be  my  very  near  relative,  how  you  had  been 
kidnapped  yourself  into  the  service,  and  how  we  both  had  determined 
to  effect  your  escape.  The  laugh  would  have  been  so  much  against 
the  King,  that  he  never  would  have  dared  to  lay  a  finger  upon 
me.  What  would  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  have  said  to  such  an  act 
of  tyranny  ? 

"  But  it  waa  a  lucky  day,  and  everything  has  turned  out  to  my 
wish.  As  I  lay  in  my  bed  two  and  a  half  hours  after  your  departure, 
in  comes  your  ex-Captain  Potzdorff.  *  Redmout ! '  says  he,  in  his 
imperious  High  Dutch  way,  *are  you  there?  No  answer.  *The 
rogue  is  gone  out,'  said  he ;  and  straightway  makes  for  my  red  box 
where  I  keep  my  love-letters,  my  glass  eye  which  I  used  to  wear, 
my  favourite  lucky  dice  with  which  I  threw  the  thirteen  mains  at 
Prague  ;  my  two  sets  of  Paris  teeth,  and  my  other  private  matters 
that  you  know  of. 

"  He  first  tried  a  bunch  of  keys,  but  none  of  them  would  fit  the 
little  English  lock.  Then  my  gentleman  takes  out  of  his  pocket  a 
chisel  and  hammer,  and  falls  to  work  like  a  i)rofes.sional  burglar, 
actually  bursting  oi)cn  my  little  box  ! 

"Now  was  my  time  to  act.  I  mlvanced  towards  him  armed 
with  an  immense  water-jug.  I  (*onie  noiselessly  up  to  him  just 
as  he  had  broken  the  box,  and  with  all  my  might,  I  deal  him  such 
a  blow  over  the  head  as  snia^slies  the  water-jug  to  atoms,  and  sends 
my  captain  with  a  snort  lifeless  to  the  ground.  I  thought  I  had 
killed  him. 

"  Then  I  ring  all  the  bells  in  the  house ;  and  shout  and  swear 
and  scream,  *  Thieves  ! — thieves  ! — landlord  ! — murder  ! — fire  ! '  until 
the  whole  household  come  tumbling  up  the  stiiirs.  *  Where  is  my 
servant  ? '  roar  I.  *  Who  dares  to  rob  me  in  open  day  ]  Look 
at  the  villain  whom  I  find  in  the  act  of  breaking  my  chest  open  ! 
Send  for  the  i)olice,  send  for  his  Excellency  the  Austrian  Minister ! 
all  Eiu-ope  shall  know  of  this  insult !  * 

"  *  Dear  Heaven  ! '  says  the  landlord,  *  we  siiw  you  go  away  three 
hours  ago ! ' 

"  *  Me  1 '  says  I ;  *  why,  man,  I  have  been  in  IkmI  all  the  morn- 
ing. I  am  ill — I  have  taken  jiliysic — I  have  not  left  the  house 
this  morning !  Where  is  that  scoundrel  Ambrose  ]  But,  stop ! 
where  are  my  clothes  and  wig  ?  *  for  I  was  standing  before  them  in 
my  chamber-gown  and  stockings  with  my  nightcap  on. 

"  *  I  have  it — I  have  it ! '  says  a  little  chambermaid  ;  *  Ambrose 
is  off  in  yoiu*  honour's  dress.' 

"  *  And  my  money — my  money  ! '  says  I ;  *  where  is  my  purse 
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with  forty-eight  Frederics  in  it  1  But  we  have  one  of  the  villains 
left.     Officers,  seize  him  ! ' 

"  *  It's  the  young  Heir  von  PotzdorfF !  *  says  the  landlord,  more 
and  more  astonished. 

"  *  What !  a  gentleman  breaking  open  my  trunk  with  hammer 
and  chisel — impossible  ! ' 

"  HeiT  von  Potzdorff  was  returning  to  life  by  this  time,  with  a 
swelling  on  his  skull  as  big  as  a  saucepan  ;  an<l  the  officers  carried 
him  off,  and  the  judge  who  waa  sent  for  dressed  a  proch  verbal  of 
the  matter,  and  I  demanded  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  sent  forthwith  to 
my  ambassador. 

*  I  was  kei>t  a  prisoner  to  my  room  the  next  day,  and  a  judge, 
a  general,  and  a  host  of  lawyers,  officers,  and  officials,  were  set  upon 
me  to  bully,  jierplex,  threaten,  and  cajole  me.  I  said  it  was  true 
you  ha<l  told  me  that  you  had  been  kidnapped  into  the  service,  that 
I  thought  you  were  releajsed  from  it,  and  that  I  had  you  with  the 
best  recommendations.  I  appealed  to  my  Minister,  who  was  bound 
to  come  to  my  aid ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  poor  Potzdorff 
is  now  on  liis  way  to  Si)andau  ;  and  his  uncle,  the  elder  Potzdorff, 
has  brought  me  five  hundred  louis,  with  a  humble  request  that  I 
would  leave  Berlin  forthwith,  and  hush  up  this  painful  matter. 

"  I  shall  be  with  you  at  the  *  Three  Crowns '  the  day  after  you 
receive  this.  Ask  Mr.  Lumpit  to  dinner.  Do  not  spare  your 
money — you  are  my  son.  Everybody  in  Dresden  knows  your  loving 
uncle,  The  Chevalier  de  Balibari." 

And  by  these  wonderful  circumstances  I  was  once  more  free 
again :  and  I  kept  my  resolution  then  made,  never  to  fall  more 
into  the  hands  of  any  recruiter,  and  thenceforth  and  for  ever  to 
be  a  gentleman. 

With  this  sum  of  money,  and  a  good  run  of  luck  which  ensued 
presently,  we  were  enabled  to  make  no  ungenteel  figure.  My  uncle 
speedily  joined  me  at  the  inn  at  Dresden,  where,  under  pretence 
of  illness,  I  had  kei)t  quiet  until  his  arrival ;  and,  as  the  Chevalier 
de  Biilibari  was  in  ]mrticular  good  odoiu*  at  the  Court  of  Dresden 
(having  been  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  late  monarch,  the 
Elector,  King  of  Poland,  the  most  dissolute  and  agreeable  of 
European  princes),  I  was  speedily  in  the  very  best  society  of  the 
Saxon  capital :  wliere  I  may  say  that  my  own  person  and  manners, 
and  the  singularity  of  the  adventures  in  which  I  had  been  a  hero, 
made  me  especially  welcome.  There  was  not  a  party  of  the  nobility 
to  which  the  two  gentlemen  of  Balibari  were  not  invited.  I  had  the 
honour  of  kissing  hands  and  being  graciously  received  at  Court 
by  the  Elector,  and  I  wrote  home  to  my  mother  such  a  flaming 
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description  of  my  prosperity,  that  the  good  soul  very  nearly  forgot 
her  celestial  welfare  and  her  confessor,  the  Reverend  Joshua  Jowls, 
in  order  to  come  after  me  to  Germany ;  but  travelling  was  very 
difficult  in  those  days,  and  so  we  were  spared  the  arrival  of  the 
good  lady. 

I  think  the  soul  of  Harry  Barry,  my  father,  who  was  always 
so  genteel  in  his  turn  of  mind,  must  liave*  rejoiced  to  see  the 
position  which  I  now  occupied ;  all  the  women  anxious  to  receive 
me,  all  the  men  in  a  fury ;  hobnobbing  with  dukes  and  counts  at 
supper,  dancing  minuets  with  high -wtII -born  baronesses  (as  they 
alwurdly  call  themselves  in  Grermany),  with  lovely  excellencies,  nay, 
with  highnesses  and  transparencies  themselves,  who  could  compete 
with  the  gallant  young  Irish  noble  1  who  would  suppose  that  seven 
weeks  before  I  had  been  a  common — bah  !  I  am  ashamed  to  think 
of  it !  One  of  the  pleasantest  moments  of  my  life  was  at  a  grand 
gala  at  the  Electoral  Palace,  where  I  had  the  honoiu*  of  walking  a 
polonaise  with  no  other  than  the  Margravine  of  Bayreuth,  old 
Fritz's  own  sister :  old  Fritz's,  whose  hateful  bluebaize  livery  I  had 
worn,  whose  belts  I  had  pipeclayed,  and  whose  abominable  rations 
of  small  beer  and  sauerkraut  I  had  swallowed  for  five  years. 

Having  won  an  English  chariot  from  an  Italian  gentleman  at 
play,  my  uncle  had  our  arms  painted  on  the  panels  in  a  more 
splendid  way  than  ever,  surmounted  (as  we  were  descended  from 
the  ancient  kings)  with  an  Irish  crown  of  the  most  splendid  size 
and  gilding.  I  hiid  tliis  crown  in  lieu  of  a  coronet  engraved  on  a 
large  amethyst  signet-ring  worn  on  my  forefinger ;  and  I  don't  mind 
confessing  that  I  used  to  say  the  jewel  hatl  been  in  my  family  for 
several  thousand  years,  having  originally  Ix^longcd  to  my  direct 
ancestor,  his  late  Majesty  King  Brian  Boru,  or  Barry.  I  warrant 
the  legends  of  the  Heralds'  College  are  not  more  authentic  than 
mine  was. 

At  first  the  minister  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  English  hotel 
used  to  be  rather  shy  of  us  two  Irish  noblemen,  and  (iue.stioned  oiur 
pretensions  to  rank.  The  minister  was  a  lord's  son,  it  is  true,  but 
he  was  likewise  a  grocer's  grandson  ;  and  so  I  told  him  at  Count 
Lobkowitz's  mascjuerade.  My  uncle,  like  a  noble  gentleman  as  he 
was,  knew  the  i)edigree  of  every  considerable  family  in  Europe. 
He  said  it  was  the  only  knowledge  befitting  a  gentleman  ;  and  when 
we  were  not  at  cards,  we  would  piuss  hours  over  Gwillim  or 
D'Hozier,  reading  the  genealogies,  learning  the  blazons,  and  making 
ourselves  actiuaint'^d  with  the  rolationshii«  of  our  class.  Alas  !  the 
noble  science  is  going  int<i  disrepute  now ;  so  are  cards,  without 
which  studies  and  pastimes  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  a  man  of 
honour  can  exist. 
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My  first  affair  of  honour  with  a  man  of  undou])ted  fashion  was 
on  the  score  of  my  nobility,  with  young  Sir  Rumford  Bumford  of 
the  English  Embassy ;  my  uncle  at  the  same  time  sending  a  cartel 
to  the  Minister,  who  declined  to  come.  I  shot  Sir  Rumford  in  the 
leg,  amidst  the  tears  of  joy  of  my  uncle,  who  accompanied  me  to 
the  ground ;  and  I  promise  you  that  none  of  the  young  gentlemen 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  my  pedigree,  or  laughed  at  my  Irish 
crown  again. 

What  a  delightful  life  did  we  now  lead  !  I  knew  I  was  bom  a 
gentleman,  from  the  kindly  way  in  which  I  took  to  the  business :  as 
business  it  certainly  is.  For  though  it  seems  all  pleasure,  yet  I  assure 
any  low-bred  persons  who  may  chance  to  read  this,  that  we,  their 
betters,  have  to  work  as  well  as  they :  though  I  did  not  rise  until 
noon,  yet  had  I  not  been  up  at  jJay  until  long  past  midnight? 
Many  a  time  have  we  come  home  to  bed  aa  the  tn)ops  were  march- 
ing out  to  early  parade ;  and  oh  !  it  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  the 
bugles  blowing  the  reveilU  before  daybreak,  or  to  see  the  regiments 
marching  out  to  exercise,  and  think  that  I  was  no  longer  bound  to 
that  disgusting  discipline,  but  restored  to  my  natural  station. 

I  came  into  it  at  once,  and  as  if  I  had  never  done  anything  else 
all  my  life.  I  had  a  gentleman  to  wait  upon  me,  a  French /W««*r 
to  dress  my  hair  of  a  morning ;  I  knew  the  taste  of  chocolate  as  by 
intuition  ahnost,  and  could  distinguish  between  the  right  Si)anish 
and  the  French  before  I  had  been  a  week  in  my  new  position ;  I 
had  rings  on  all  my  fingers,  watches  in  both  my  fobs,  canes,  trinkets, 
and  snuff-boxes  of  all  sorts,  and  each  outvying  the  otlier  in  elegance. 
I  had  the  finest  natural  taste  for  lace  and  china  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew ;  I  could  judge  a  horse  as  well  as  any  Jew  dealer  in  Germany ; 
in  shooting  and  athletic  exercises  I  was  unrivalled  ;  I  could  not 
spell,  but  I  could  speak  German  and  French  cleverly.  I  had  at  the 
least  twelve  suits  of  clothes ;  three  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
two  laced  with  silver,  a  garnet-coloured  velvet  pelisse  lined  with 
sable;  one  of  Freu(;h  grey,  silver-laced  and  lined  with  chinchilla. 
I  had  damask  morning  robes.  I  took  lessons  on  the  guitar,  and 
sang  French  catches  exquisitely.  Where,  in  fact,  was  there  a  more 
accomplished  gentleman  than  Redmond  de  Balibari  ] 

All  the  luxuries  becoming  my  station  could  not,  of  course,  be 
purchased  without  credit  and  money :  to  procure  which,  as  our 
patrimony  had  been  wjisted  by  our  ancestors,  and  we  were  above 
the  vulgarity  and  slow  returns  and  doubtful  chances  of  trade,  my 
uncle  kept  a  faro-bank.  We  were  in  partnership  with  a  Florentine, 
well  known  in  all  the  Coiuts  of  Europe,  the  Count  Alessandro  Pippi, 
as  skilful  a  player  as  ever  was  seen ;  but  he  turned  out  a  sad  knave 
latterly,  and  I  have  discovered  that  his  countship  was  a  m^re  impoa- 
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tore.  My  uncle  was  maimed,  as  I  hare  said;  Pippi,  like  all 
impostors,  was  a  coward  ;  it  was  my  unrivalled  skill  with  the  sword, 
and  readiness  to  use  it,  that  maintained  the  reputation  of  the  firm, 
so  to  speak,  and  silenced  many  a  timid  gambler  who  might  have 
hesitated  to  pay  his  losings.  We  always  played  on  parole  with 
anybody :  any  person,  that  is,  of  honour  and  noble  lineage.  We 
never  pressed  for  our  winnings  or  declined  to  receive  promissory 
notes  in  lieu  of  gold.  But  woe  to  the  man  who  did  not  pay  when 
the  note  became  due !  Redmond  de  Balibari  was  sure  to  wait  upon 
him  with  his  bill,  and  I  promise  you  there  were  very  few  bad  debts ; 
on  the  contrary,  gentlemen  were  grateful  to  us  for  our  forbearance, 
and  our  cliarocter  for  honour  stood  unimpeache<l.  In  later  times,  a 
vulgar  national  prejudice  has  chosen  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  ehar- 
acter  of  men  of  honour  engaged  in  the  profession  of  play ;  but  I 
speak  of  the  good  old  days  in  Eurojx?,  before  the  cowardice  of  the 
French  aristocracy  (in  the  shameful  Revolution,  which  served  them 
right)  brought  discredit  and  ruin  upon  our  order.  They  cry  fie 
now  upon  men  engaged  in  play ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  how 
much  more  honourable  their  modes  of  liveliliood  are  than  ours. 
The  broker  of  the  Exchaus^e  who  bulls  and  bears,  and  buys  and 
sells,  and  dabbles  with  lying  loans,  and  trades  on  State  secrets, 
what  is  he  but  a  gamester  1  The  merchant  who  deals  in  teas  dnd 
tallow,  is  he  any  better?  His  bales  of  dirty  indigo  are  his  dice, 
his  cards  come  up  every  year  instead  of  every  ten  minutes,  and  the 
sea  is  his  green  table.  You  call  the  profession  of  the  law  an  honour- 
able one,  where  a  man  will  lie  for  any  bidder ;  lie  down  poverty  for 
the  sake  of  a  fee  from  wealth,  lie  down  right  because  wrong  is  in 
his  brief.  You  call  a  doctor  an  honourable  man,  a  swindling  quack, 
who  does  not  Mieve  in  the  nostrums  which  he  prescribes,  and  takes 
your  guinea  for  whispering  in  your  ear  that  it  is  a  fine  morning; 
and  yet,  forsooth,  a  gallant  man  who  sits  him  down  before  the 
baize  and  challenges  all  comers,  his  money  against  theirs,  his  fortune 
against  theirs,  is  proscribed  by  your  modem  moral  world.  It  is  a 
conspiracy  of  the  middle  classes  against  gentlemen :  it  is  only  the 
shopkeei)er  cant  which  is  to  go  down  nowmlays.  I  say  that  play 
was  an  institution  of  chivalry :  it  has  been  wrecked,  along  with 
other  privileges  of  men  of  birth.  When  Seingalt  engaged  a  man  for 
six-and-thirty  hours  without  leaving  the  table,  do  you  think  he 
showed  no  courage?  How  have  we  had  the  best  blood,  and  the 
brightest  eyes,  too,  of  Europe  throbbing  round  the  table,  as  I  and 
my  uncle  have  held  the  cards  and  the  bank  against  some  terrible 
player,  who  was  matching  some  thousands  out  of  his  millions  against 
our  all  which  was  there  on  the  baize !  When  we  engaged  that 
daring  Alexis  Kossloi&ky,  and  won  seven  thousand  louis  in  a  single 
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coup,  had  we  lost,  we  should  have  been  beggars  the  next  day ; 
when  he  lost,  he  was  only  a  village  and  a  few  hundred  serfs  in  pawn 
the  worse.  When,  at  Toeplitz,  the  Duke  of  Courland  brought  four- 
teen lacqueys,  each  with  four  bags  of  florins,  and  challenged  our 
bank  to  play  against  the  sealed  bags,  what  did  we  ask  ?  "  Sir," 
said  we,  "we  have  but  eighty  thousand  florins  in  bank,  or  two 
hundred  thousand  at  three  months.  If  your  Highness's  bags  do  not 
contain  more  than  eighty  thousand,  we  will  meet  you."  And  we 
did,  and  after  eleven  hours'  play,  in  which  oiu*  bank  was  at  one 
time  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  three  ducats,  we  won  seventeen 
thousand  florins  of  him.  Is  this  not  something  like  boldness  1  does 
this  profession  not  require  skill,  and  perseverance,  and  bravery! 
Four  crowned  heads  looked  on  at  the  game,  and  an  Imperial  princess, 
when  I  turned  up  the  ace  of  hearts  and  made  Paroli,  burst  into 
tears.  .No  man  on  the  European  Continent  held  a  higher  position 
than  Redmond  Barry  then ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Courland  lost, 
he  was  pleased  to  say  that  we  had  won  nobly ;  and  so  we  had,  and 
spent  nobly  what  we  won. 

At  this  period  my  uncle,  who  attended  mass  every  day  regularly, 
always  put  ten  florins  into  the  box.  Wherever  we  went,  the  tavern- 
keepers  made  us  more  welcome  than  royal  princes.  We  used  to 
give  away  the  broken  meat  from  our  suppers  and  dinners  to  scores 
of  beggars  who  blessed  us.  Every  man  who  held  my  horse  or 
cleaned  my  boots  got  a  ducat  for  his  pains.  I  was,  I  may  say, 
the  author  of  our  common  good  fortune,  by  putting  boldness  into 
our  play.  Pippi  was  a  faint-hearted  fellow,  who  was  always 
cowardly  when  he  began  to  win.  My  uncle  (I  speak  with  great 
respect  of  him)  was  too  much  of  a  devotee,  and  too  much  of  a 
martinet  at  play  ever  to  win  greatly.  His  moral  courage  was  Un- 
questionable, but  his  daring  was  not  sufficient.  Both  of  these  my 
seniors  very  soon  acknowledged  me  to  be  their  chief,  and  hence  the 
style  of  splendoiu*  I  have  described. 

I  have  mentioned  H.I.H.  the  Princess  Frederica  Amelia,  who 
was  afiected  by  my  success,  and  sliall  always  think  with  gratitude 
of  the  protection  with  which  that  exalted  lady  honoured  me.  She 
was  passionately  fond  of  play,  as  indeed  were  the  ladies  of  almost 
all  the  Courts  in  Europe  in  those  days,  and  hence  would  often  arise 
no  small  trouble  to  us ;  for  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  ladies  love 
to  play,  certainly,  but  not  to  pmj.  The  point  of  honour  is  not 
understood  by  the  charming  sex;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty^  in  our  peregrinations  to  the  various  Courts  of  Northern 
Btirope,  that  we  could  keep  thcni  from  the  table,  could  get  their 
money  if  they  lost,  or,  if  tliey  i)aid,  prevent  them  from  using  the 
most  furious  and  extraordinary  means  of  revenge.     In  those  great 
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days  of  our  fortune,  I  calculate  that  we  lost  no  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  louis  by  such  failiu-es  of  payment.  A  princess  of  a  ducal 
house  gave  us  paste  instead  of  diamonds,  which  she  had  solemnly 
pledged  to  us ;  another  organised,  a  robbery  of  the  Crown  jewels, 
and  would  have  chai^ged  the  theft  upon  us,  but  for  Pippi's  caution, 
who  had  kept  back  a  note  of  hand  "  her  High  Transparency  "  gave 
us,  and  sent  it  to  his  ambassador ;  by  which  precaution  I  do  believe  . 
oiu*  necks  were  saved.  A  third  lady  of  high  (but  not  princely) 
rank,  after  I  had  won  a  considerable  sum  in  diamonds  and  pearls 
from  her,  sent  her  lover  with  a  band  of  cut-throats  to  waylay  me ; 
and  it  was  only  by  extraordinary  courage,  skill,  and  good  luck,  that 
I  escaped  from  these  villains,  wounded  myself,  but  leaving  the  chief 
aggressor  dead  on  the  ground :  my  sword  entered  his  eye  and  broke 
there,  and  the  villains  who  were  with  him  fled,  seeing  their  chief 
fall.  They  might  have  finished  me  else,  for  I  had  no  weapon  of 
defence. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  life,  for  all  its  splendour,  was  one 
of  extreme  danger  and  difficulty,  requiring  high  talents  and  courage 
for  success ;  and  often,  when  we  were  in  a  full  vein  of  success,  we 
were  suddenly  driven  from  our  ground  on  account  of  some  freak  of 
a  reigning  prince,  some  intrigue  of  a  disappointed  mistress,  or  some 
quarrel  with  the  police  minister.  If  the  latter  personage  were  not 
bribed  or  won  over,  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  us  to  receive 
a  sudden  order  of  departure ;  and  so,  perforce,  we  lived  a  wandering 
and  desultory  life. 

Though  the  gains  of  such  a  life  are,  as  I  have  said,  very  great, 
yet  the  expenses  are  enormous.  Our  appearance  and  retinue  was 
too  splendid  for  the  narrow  mind  of  Pippi,  who  was  always  crying 
out  at  my  extravagance,  though  obliged  to  own  that  his  own  mean- 
ness and  parsimony  would  never  have  achieved  the  great  victories 
which  my  generosity  liad  won.  With  all  our  success,  our  capital 
was  not  very  great.  That  speech  to  the  Duke  of  Courland,  for 
instance,  was  a  mere  boast  as  far  as  the  two  hundred  thousand 
florins  at  three  months  were  concerned.  We  liad  no  credit,  and 
no  money  beyond  tliat  on  our  table,  and  should  have  been  forced 
to  fly  if  liis  Higimess  had  won  and  accepted  our  bills.  Sometimes, 
too,  we  were  hit  very  htird.  A  bank  is  a  certainty,  almost ;  but 
now  and  then  a  l)ad  day  will  come ;  and  men  who  have  the  courage 
of  good  fortune,  at  lea.st,  ought  to  meet  bad  luck  well :  the  former, 
believe  nio,  is  the  harder  task  of  the  two. 

One  of  those  evil  chances  l)cfell  us  in  the  Duke  of  Baden's  terri- 
tory, at  Mannheim.  Pippi,  who  wjus  always  on  the  look-out  for 
Imsiness,  offenMl  to  make  a  Kank  at  the  inn  where  we  put  up,  and 
where  the  officers  of  the  Duke's  cuirassiers  supped :  and  some  small 
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play  accordingly  took  place,  and  some  wretched  crowns  and  louis 
changed  hands :  I  trust,  rather  to  the  advantage  of  these  poor 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  who  are  surely  the  poorest  of  all  devils 
under  the  sun. 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  couple  of  young  students  from 
the  neighbouring  University  of  Heidelberg,  who  had  come  to  Mann- 
heim for  their  quarter's  revenue,  and  so  had  some  hundred  of  dollars 
between  them,  were  introduced  to  the  table,  and,  having  never  played 
before,  began  to  win  (as  is  always  the  case).  As  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
too,  they  were  tipsy,  and  against  tipsincss  I  have  often  found  the  best 
calculations  of  play  fail  entirely.  They  played  in  the  most  perfectly 
insane  way,  and  yet  won  always.  Every  card  they  backed  turned  up 
in  their  favour.  They  had  won  a  hundred  louis  from  us  in  ten 
minutes ;  and,  seeing  that  Pippi  was  growing  angry  and  the  luck 
against  us,  I  was  for  shutting  up  the  bank  for  the  night,  saying  the 
play  was  only  mciint  for  a  joke,  and  that  now  we  had  had  enough. 
•  But  Pippi,  who  ha<l  quarrelled  with  mc  that  day,  was  determined 
to  proceed,  and  the  upshot  was,  that  the  students  played  and  won 
more ;  then  they  lent  money  to  the  officers,  who  began  to  win,  too ; 
and  in  this  ignoble  way,  in  a  tavern  room  thick  with  tobacco-smoke, 
across  a  deal  table  besmeared  with  l)eer  and  li(iuor,  and  to  a  parcel 
of  hungry  subalterns  and  a  pair  of  beardless  students,  three  of  the 
most  skilful  and  rcno\\Tied  players  in  Europe  lost  seventeen  hundred 
louis  !  I  blush  now  when  I  think  of  it.  It  was  like  Charles  XII. 
or  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  falling  l>cforc  a  petty  fortress  and  an 
unknown  hand  (as  my  friend  Mr.  Johnson  wrote),  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  most  shameful  defeat. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  defeat.  When  our  poor  conquerors  had 
gone  off,  bewildered  with  the  treasure  which  fortune  had  flung 
in  their  way  (one  of  these  students  was  called  the  Baron  de 
Clootz,  perhaps  he  who  afterwards  lost  his  head  at  Paris),  Pippi 
resumed  the  quarrel  of  the  morning,  and  some  exceedingly  high  words 
passed  between  us.  Among  other  things  I  recollect  I  knocked  him 
down  with  a  stool,  and  was  for  flinging  him  out  of  window ;  but  my 
uncle,  who  was  cool,  and  had  been  keeping  Lent  with  his  usual 
solemnity,  interposed  between  us,  and  a  niconciliation  took  place, 
Pippi  apologising  and  confessing  he  had  been  wrong. 

I  ought  to  have  doubted,  however,  the  sincerity  of  the  treacherous 
Italian ;  indeed,  as  I  never  before  believed  a  word  that  he  said  in 
his  life,  I  know  not  why  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  cre^lit  him  now,  and 
go  to  bed,  lea\ing  the  keys  of  our  c^osh-box  with  him.  It  contained, 
after  our  loss  to  the  cuirassiers,  in  bills  and  money,  near  upon  £8000 
sterling.  Pippi  insisted  that  oiu*  reconciliation  shoiUd  be  ratified 
over  a  bowl  of  hot  wine,  and  I  have  no  doubt  put  some  soporific  drug 
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into  the  liquor ;  for  my  uncle  and  I  both  slept  till  very  late  the  next 
morning,  and  woke  with  violent  headaches  and  fever :  we  did  not 
quit  our  beds  till  noon.  He  had  been  gone  twelve  hours,  leaving  our 
treasury  empty ;  and  behind  him  a  sort  of  calculation,  by  which  he 
strove  to  make  out  that  this  was  his  share  of  the  profits,  and  that  all 
the  losses  had  been  incurred  without  his  consent. 

Thus,  after  eighteen  months,  wq  had  to  begin  the  world  again« 
But  was  I  cast  down  1  No.  Our  wanlrobes  still  were  worth  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  ;  for  gentlemen  did  not  dress  like  parish-clerks 
in  those  days,  and  a  person  of  fashion  would  often  wear  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  set  of  ornaments  that  would  be  a  shop-boy's  fortune ; 
so,  without  repining  for  one  single  minute,  or  saying  a  single  angry 
word  (my  uncle's  temper  in  this  respec't  was  admirable),  or  allowing 
the  secret  of  our  loss  to  be  kno\ni  to  a  mortal  soul,  we  pawned  three- 
fourths  of  our  jewels  and  clothes  to  Moses  Lciwe  the  banker,  and 
with  the  produce  of  tlie  sale,  and  our  private  jxHiket-money,  amount- 
ilig  in  all  to  something  less  than  eight  hundred  louis,  we  took  th^ 
field  again. 


CHAPTER   X 

MORE   RUNS   OF  LUCK 

I  AM  not  going  to  entertain  my  readers  with  an  account  of  my 
professional  career  as  a  gamester,  any  more  than  I  did  with 
anecdotes  of  my  life  as  a  military  man.  I  might  fill  yolumes 
with  tales  of  this  kind  were  I  so  minded;  but  at  this  rate,  my 
recital  would  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  for  years,  and  who 
knows  how  soon  I  may  be  called  ujx)n  to  stop]  I  have  gout, 
rheumatism,  gravel,  and  a  disordered  liver.  I  have  two  or  three 
wounds  in  my  body,  which  break  out  every  now  and  then,  and  give 
me  intolerable  pain,  and  a  hundred  more  signs  of  breaking  up. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  time,  illness,  and  free-living,  upon  one  of  the 
strongest  constitutions  and  finest  forms  the  world  ever  saw.  Ah ! 
I  suffered  from  none  of  these  ills  in  the  year  '66,  when  there  was 
no  man  in  Europe  more  gay  in  spirits,  more  splendid  in  personal 
accomplishments,  than  young  Redmond  Barry. 

Before  the  treachery  of  the  scoundrel  Pippi,  I  had  visited  many 
of  the  best  Courts  of  £urope ;  especially  the  smaller  ones,  where 
play  was  patronised,  and  the  professors  of  that  science  always 
welcome.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the  Rhine  we 
were  particularly  well  received.  I  never  knew  finer  or  gayer  Courts 
than  those  of  the  Electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  whwe  there  was 
more  splendour  and  gaiety  than  at  Vienna ;  far  more  than  in  the 
wretched  barrack-court  of  Berlin.  The  Court  of  the  Archduchess- 
Governess  of  the  Netherlands  was,  likewise,  a  royal  place  for  us 
knights  of  the  dice-box  and  gallant  votaries  of  fortune ;  whereas  in 
the  stingy  Dutch  or  the  beggarly  Swiss  republics,  it  was  impossible 
for  a  gentleman  to  gain  a  livelihood  unmolested. 

After  oiu-  mishap  at  Mannheim,  my  uncle  and  I  made  for  the 

Duchy   of  X .     The   reader  may   find  out  the   place  easily 

enou^;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  print  at  full  the  names  of  some 
illustrious  persons  in  whose  society  I  then  fell,  and  among  whom  I 
was  made  the  sharer  in  a  very  strange  and  tragical  adventure. 

There  was  no  Court  in  Europe  at  which  strangers  were  more 

welcome  than  at  that  of  the  noble  Duke  of  X ;  none  where 

pleasure  was  more  eagerly  sought  after,  and  more  splendidly  enjoyed. 
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The  Prince  did  not  inhabit  his  capital  of  S ,  but,  imitating  in 

every  respect  the  ceremonial  of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  built  himself 
a  magnificent  paLoce  at  a  few  leagues  from  his  chief  city,  and  round 
about  his  palace  a  superb  aristocratic  town,  inhabited  entirely  by  his 
nobles,  and  the  officers  of  his  sumptuous  Court.  The  people  were 
rather  hardly  pressed,  to  be  sure,  in  order  to  keep  up  this  si)lendour ; 
for  his  Highness's  dominions  were  small,  and  so  he  wisely  lived  in  a 
sort  of  awful  retirement  from  them,  seldom  showing  his  face  in  his 
capital,  or  seeing  any  coimtenances  but  those  of  his  faithful  domestics 
and  officers.  His  palace  and  gardens  of  Ludwigslust  were  exactly 
on  the  French  mo<lel.  Twice  a  week  there  were  Court  receptions, 
and  grand  Coiu*t  galas  twice  a  month.  There  was  the  finest  opera 
out  of  France,  and  a  ballet  unrivalled  in  splendour ;  on  which  his 
Highness,  a  great  lover  of  music  and  dancing,  expended  prodigious 
sums.  It  may  be  because  I  was  then  young,  but  I  think  I  never 
saw  such  an  assemblage  of  brilliant  beauty  us  used  to  figure  there 
on  the  stage  of  the  Coiu-t  theatre,  in  the  gmnd  mythological  ballets 
which  were  then  the  mode,  and  in  which  you  saw  Mars  in  red-heeled 
pumps  and  a  i)eriwig,  and  Venus  in  patches  and  a  hoop.  They  say 
the  costume  was  incorrect,  and  have  changed  it  since ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  have  never  seen  a  Venus  more  lovely  than  the  Coralie, 
who  was  the  chief  dancer,  and  found  no  fault  with  the  attendant 
nymphs,  in  their  trains,  and  lappets,  and  powder.  These  operas 
used  to  take  j)lace  twiite  a  week,  after  which  some  great  officer  of 
the  Court  would  have  his  evening,  and  his  brilliant  supper,  and  the 
dice-box  rattled  everywhere,  and  all  the  world  played.  I  have  seen 
seventy  play- tables  set  out  in  the  grand  gidlery  of  Ludwigslust, 
besides  the  faro-bank ;  where  the  Duke  himself  would  graciously 
come  and  play,  and  win  or  lose  with  a  tridy  royal  sj)lendour. 

It  was  hither  we  came  after  the  Mannheim  misfortune.  The 
nobility  of  the  Court  were  pleased  to  say  our  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded us,  and  the  two  Irish  gentlemen  were  made  weh'ome.  The 
very  first  night  at  Court  we  lost  740  of  our  800  louis;  the  next 
evening  at  the  Court  Marshal's  table,  I  won  them  back,  with  1300 
more.  You  may  be  sure  we  allowed  no  one  to  know  how  near  we 
were  to  ruin  on  the  first  evening ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  endeared 
every  one  to  me  by  my  gay  manner  of  losing,  and  the  Finance 
Minister  himself  cashed  a  note  for  400  ducats,  drawn  by  me  upon 
my  steward  of  Ballybarry  Ciistle  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  which 
very  note  I  won  from  his  Excellency  the  next  day,  along  with  a 
considerable  sum  in  ready  c^ish.  In  that  noble  Court  everybody 
wjis  a  gjimbler.  You  would  »ee  the  laajueys  in  the  ducal  ante- 
rooms at  work  with  their  dirty  piu'ks  of  cards ;  the  coach-  and  chair- 
men playing  in  the  court,  while  their  masters  were  punting  in  the 
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saloons  above;  the  very  cook-maids  and  scullions,  I  was  told,  had 
a  bank,  where  one  of  them,  an  Italian  confectioner,  made  a  hand- 
some fortune :  he  piu-chased  afterwards  a  Roman  marquisate,  and 
his  son  has  figured  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  illustrious 
foreigners  in  London.  The  ^oot  devils  of  soldiers  played  away  their 
pay  when  they  got  it,  which  was  seldom ;  and  I  don't  believe  there 
was  an  officer  in  any  one  of  the  guanl  regiments  but  had  his  cards 
in  his  pouch,  and  no  more  forgot  his  dice  than  his  sword-knot. 
Among  such  fellows  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond.  What  you  call 
fair-play  would  have  been  a  folly.  The  gentlemen  of  Ballybarry 
would  have  been  fools  indeed  to  appear  as  pigeons  in  such  a  hawk's 
nest.  None  but  men  of  courage  and  genius  could  live  and  prosper 
in  a  society  where  every  one  was  bold  and  clever ;  and  here  my  uncle 
and  I  held  our  own  :  ay,  and  more  than  our  own. 

His  Highness  the  Duke  was  a  widower,  or  rather,  since  the 
death  of  the  reigning  duchess,  had  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage 
with  a  lady  whom  he  had  ennobled,  and  who  considered  it  a  compli- 
ment (such  was  the  morality  of  those  days)  to  be  called  the  Northern 
DubajTy.  He  had  been  married  very  young,  and  his  son,  the 
hereditary  prince,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  political  sovereign 
of  the  State :  for  the  reigning  Duke  was  fonder  of  pleasure  than 
of  politics,  and  loved  to  talk  a  great  deal  more  with  his  grand 
himtsman,  or  the  director  of  his  opera,  than  with  ministers  and 
ambassadors. 

The  hereditary  prince,  whom  I  shall  call  Prince  Victor,  was  of 
a  very  different  character  from  his  august  father.  He  had  made 
the  Wars  of  the  Succession  and  Seven  Years  with  great  credit  in 
the  Empress's  service,  was  of  a  stem  character,  seldom  appeared  at 
Court,  except  when  ceremony  called  him,  but  lived  almost  alone  in 
his  wing  of  the  palace,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  severest 
studies,  being  a  great  astronomer  and  chemist.  He  shared  in  the 
rage  then  common  throughout  Europe,  of  hunting  for  the  philo- 
sopher's stone ;  and  my  uncle  often  regretted  that  he  had  no  smatter- 
ing of  chemistry,  like  Balsamo  (who  called  himself  Cagliostro),  St 
Crermain,  and  other  individuals,  who  had  obtained  very  great  sums 
from  Duke  Victor  by  aiding  him  in  his  search  after  the  great  secret. 
His  amusements  were  hunting  and  reviewing  the  troops;  but  for 
him,  and  if  his  good-natured  father  had  not  had  his  aid,  the  army 
would  have  been  playing  at  cards  all  day,  and  so  it  was  well  that 
the  prudent  prince  was  left  to  govern. 

Duke  Victor  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  princess,  the 
Princees  Olivia,  was  scarce  three -and -twenty.  They  had  been 
married  seven  years,  and  in  the  first  years  of  their  union  the 
Princess  had  borne  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.     The  stem  morals 
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and  manners,  the  dark  and  ungainly  appearance,  of  the  husband, 
were  little  likely  to  please  the  brilliant  and  fascinating  young 
woman,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  south  (she  was  connected 

with  the  ducal  house  of  S ),  who  had  passed  two  years  at  Paris 

under  the  guardianship  of  Mesdames  the  daughters  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Court  of 

X ,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  the  idol  of  her  august  father-in-law, 

and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Court.  She  was  not  beautiful,  but 
charming;  not  witty,  but  charming,  too,  in  her  conversation  as  in 
her  person.  She  was  extravagant  beyond  all  measure;  so  false, 
that  you  coidd  not  trust  her ;  but  her  very  weaknesses  were  more 
winning  than  the  virtues  of  other  women,  her  selfishness  more 
delightful  than  others'  generosity.  I  never  knew  a  woman  whose 
faults  made  her  so  attractive.  She  used  to  ruin  people,  and  yet  they 
all  loved  her.  My  old  uncle  has  seen  her  cheating  at  ombre,  and 
let  her  win  four  hundred  louis  without  resisting  in  the  least.  Her 
caprices  with  the  officers  and  ladies  of  her  household  were  ceaseless : 
but  they  adored  her.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the  reigning  family 
whom  the  people  worshipped.  She  never  went  abroad  but  they 
followed  her  carriage  with  shouts  of  acclamation  :  and,  to  be  generous 
to  them,  she  would  borrow  the  last  penny  from  one  of  her  poor 
maids  of  honoiu*,  whom  she  would  never  pay.  In  the  early  days 
her  husband  was  as  much  fascinated  by.  her  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was;  but  her  caprices  had  caused  frightful  outbreaks  of 
temper  on  his  part,  and  an  estrangement  which,  though  interrupted 
by  almost  mad  returns  of  love,  was  still  general.  I  speak  of  her 
Royal  Highness  with  perfect  candour  and  admiration,  although  I 
might  be  pardoned  for  judging  her  more  severely,  considering  her 
opinion  of  myself.  She  said  the  elder  Monsieur  de  Balibari  was  a 
finished  old  gentleman,  and  the  younger  one  had  the  manners  of  a 
courier.  The  world  has  given  a  different  opinion,  and  I  can  affbi'd 
to  chronicle  this  almost  single  sentence  against  me.  Besides,  she 
had  a  reason  for  her  dislike  to  me,  which  you  shall  hear. 

Five  years  in  the  army,  long  experience  of  the  world,  had  ere 
now  dispelled  any  of  those  romantic  notions  regarding  love  with 
which  I  commenced  life ;  and  I  had  determined,  as  is  proper  with 
gentlemen  (it  is  only  your  low  people  who  marry  for  mere  affection), 
to  consolidate  my  fortunes  by  marriage.  In  the  course  of  our 
peregrinations,  my  imcle  and  I  had  made  several  attempts  to  carry 
this  object  into  effect ;  but  numerous  disappointments  had  occurred, 
which  are  not  worth  mentioning  here,  and  had  prevented  me  hitherto 
from  making  such  a  match  as  I  thought  was  worthy  of  a  man  of 
my  birth,  abilities,  and  personal  appearance.  Ladies  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  running  away  on  the  Continent,  as  is  the  custom  in 
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Englaad  (a  custom  whereby  maDy  hononrable  gentlemen  of  my 
comitry  have  much  benefited !) ;  guardians,  and  ceremonies,  and 
difficulties  of  all  kinds  intervene ;  true  love  is  not  allowed  to  have 
its  course,  and  poor  women  cannot  give  away  their  honest  hearts  to 
the  gallant  fellows  who  have  won  them.  Now  it  was  settlements 
that  were  asked  for ;  now  it  was  my  pedigree  and  title-deeds  that 
were  not  satisfactory :  though  I  had  a  plan  and  rent-roll  of  the 
Ballybarry  estates,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  family  up  to  King 
Brian  Boru,  or  Barry,  most  handsomely  designed  on  paper;  now 
it  was  a  young  lady  who  was  whisked  off  to  a  convent  just  as  she 
was  ready  to  fall  into  my  arms ;  on  another  occasion,  when  a  rich 
widow  of  the  Low  Countries  was  about  to  make  me  lord  of  a  noble 
estate  in  Flanders,  comes  an  order  of  the  police  which  drives  me 
out  of  Brussels  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  consigns  my  mourner  to 

her  chateau.     But  at  X I  had  an  opportimity  of  playing  a 

great  game :  and  had  won  it  too,  but  for  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  upset  my  fortune. 

In  the  household  of  the  hereditary  Princess,  there  was  a  lady 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  possessor  of  the  greatest  fortune  in  the 
whole  duchy.     The  Countess  Ida,  such  was  her  name,  was  daughter 

of  a  late  Minister  and  favourite  of  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  X 

and  his  Duchess,  who  had  done  her  the  honour  to  be  her  sponsors 
at  birth,  and  who,  at  the  father's  death,  had  taken  her  under  their 
august  guaniianship  and  protection.  At  sixteen  she  was  brought 
from  her  castle,  where,  up  to  that  period,  she  had  been  permitted 
to  reside,  and  had  been  placed  with  the  Princess  Olivia,  as  one  of 
her  Highnesses  maids  of  honour. 

The  aunt  of  the  Countess  Ida,  who  presided  over  her  house 
during  her  minority,  had  foolishly  allowed  her  to  contract  an  attach- 
ment for  her  cousin-gcrraan,  a  penniless  sub-lieutenant  in  one  of 
the  Duke's  foot  regiments,  who  had  flattered  himself  to  be  able  to 
carry  off  this  rich  prize ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  a  blundering  silly 
idiot  indoed,  with  the  advantage  of  seeing  her  constantly,  of  having 
no  rival  near  him,  and  the  intimacy  attendant  ui)on  close  kinsman- 
ship,  might  easily,  by  a  private  marriage,  have  sc^cured  the  young 
Countess  and  her  possessions.  But  he  managed  matters  so  foolishly, 
that  he  allowed  her  to  leave  her  retirement,  to  come  to  Court  for 
a  year,  and  take  her  place  in  the  Princess  Olivia's  household; 
and  then  what  does  my  young  gentleman  do,  but  appear  at  the 
Duke's  levde  one  day,  in  his  tarnished  epaulet  and  threadbare 
coat,  and  make  an  application  in  due  form  to  his  Highness,  as 
the  young  lady's  guardian,  for  the  hand  of  the  richest  heiress  in 
his  dominions. 

The  weakness  of  the  goo<l-natured  Prince  was  such  that,  as  the 
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Countess  Ida  herself  was  quite  as  eager  for  the  match  as  her  silly 
cousin,  his  Highness  might  have  been  induced  to  allow  the  match, 
had  not  the  Princess  Olivia  been  induced  to  interpose,  and  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Duke  a  peremptory  veto  to  the  hopes  of  the  young 
man.  The  cause  of  this  refusal  was  as  yet  unknown;  no  other 
suitor  for  the  young  lady's  hand  was  mentioned,  and  the  lovers 
continued  to  correspond,  hoping  that  time  might  effect  a  change 
in  his  Highness's  resolutions;  when,  of  a  sudden,  the  lieutenant 
was  drafted  into  one  of  the  regiments  which  the  Prince  was  in  the 
habit  of  selling  to  the  great  powers  then  at  war  (this  military 
commerce  was  a  principal  part  of  his  Highnesses  and  other  princes' 
revenues  in  those  days),  and  their  connection  was  thus  abruptly 
broken  off. 

It  was  strange  that  the  Princess  Olivia  should  have  taken  this 
jKirt  against  a  young  lady  who  had  been  her  favourite ;  for,  at  first, 
with  those  romantic  and  sentimental  notions  which  almost  every 
woman  has,  she  had  somewhat  encouraged  the  Countess  Ida  and 
her  penniless  lover,  but  now  suddenly  turned  against  them;  and, 
from  loving  the  Countess,  as  she  previously  had  done,  pursued  her 
with  every  manner  of  hatred  which  a  woman  knows  how  to  inflict : 
there  was  no  end  to  the  ingenuity  of  her  tortures,  the  venom  of  her 
tongue,  the  bitterness  of  her  sarcasm  and  scorn.     When  I  first  came 

to  court  at  X ,  the  young  fellows  there  had  nicknamed  the 

young  lady  the  Dumme  Grdfinn,  the  stupid  Countess.  She  was 
generally  silent,  handsome,  but  pale,  stolid-looking,  and  awkward; 
taking  no  interest  in  the  amusements  of  the  place,  and  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  the  feasts  as  glum  as  the  death's-head  which,  they 
say,  the  Romans  used  to  have  at  their  tables. 

It  was  ruraoiu*ed  that  a  young  gentleman  of  French  extraction, 
the  Chevalier  de  Magny,  equerry  to  the  Hereditary  Prince,  and 
present  at  Paris  when  the  Princess  Olivia  was  married  to  him  by 
proxy  there,  was  the  intended  of  the  rich  Countess  Ida;  but  no 
oflBcial  declaration  of  the  kind  was  yet  ma<le,  and  there  were 
whispers  of  a  dark  intrigue  :  which,  subsequently,  received  frightfiil 
confinnation. 

This  Chevalier  de  Magny  was  the  grandson  of  an  old  general 
officer  in  the  Duke's  service,  the  Baron  de  Magny.  The  Baron's 
father  had  quitted  France  at  the  expulsion  of  Protestants  after  the 

revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  taken  service  in  X , 

where  he  died.  The  son  succeeded  him,  and  quite  unUke  most 
French  gentlemen  of  birth  whom  I  have  known,  was  a  stem  and 
cold  Calvinist,  rigid  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  retiring  in  his 
manners,  mingling  little  with  the  Court,  and  a  close  friend  and 
fiivourite  of  Duke  Victor ;  whom  he  resembled  in  disposition. 
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The  Chevalier  his  grandson  was  a  tmc  Frenchman ;  he  had  been 
bora  in  France,  where  his  father  held  a  diplomatic  appointment  in 
the  Duke's  service.  He  had  mingled  in  the  gay  society  of  the  most 
brilUant  Court  in  the  world,  and  had  endless  stories  to  tell  us  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  petites  maismis,  of  the  secrets  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs, 
and  of  the  wild  gaieties  of  Richelieu  and  his  companions.  He  had 
been  almost  ruined  at  play,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him ;  for, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  stem  old  Baron  in  Germany,  both  son  an<i 
grandson  had  led  the  most  reckless  of  lives.  He  came  back  from 
Paris  soon  after  the  embassy  whicli  had  been  despatched  thither 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess,  wa«  received  steraly 
by  his  old  grandfather ;  who,  however,  paid  his  debts  once  more, 
and  procured  him  the  post  in  the  Duke's  household.  The  Chevalier 
de  Magny  rendered  himself  a  great  favourite  of  his  august  master ; 
he  brought  with  him  the  modes  and  the  gaieties  of  Paris ;  he  was 
the  deviser  of  all  tlie  masciuenwles  and  balls,  the  recmiter  of  the 
ballet-dancers,  and  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  splendid  young 
gentleman  of  the  Court. 

After  we  had  been  a  few  weeks  at  Ludwigslust,  the  old  Baron 
de  Magny  endeavoured  to  have  us  dismissed  from  the  duchy ;  but 
his  voice  was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  that  of  the  general 
public,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Magny  especially  stood  our  friend  with 
his  Highness  when  the  question  was  debated  before  him.  The 
Chevalier's  love  of  play  had  not  deserted  him.  He  was  a  regular 
frequenter  of  our  bank,  where  he  played  for  some  time  with  pretty 
good  luck ;  and  where,  when  he  began  to  lose,  he  paid  with  a 
regularity  surjmsing  to  all  those  who  knew  the  smallness  of  his 
means,  and  the  splendour  of  his  appearance. 

Her  Highness  the  Princess  Olivia  wa«  also  very  fond  of  play. 
On  half-a-dozen  occasions  when  we  held  a  bank  at  Court,  I  could 
see  her  pafision  for  the  game.  I  could  see — that  is,  my  cool-headed 
old  uncle  could  see — much  more.  There  wa.s  an  intelligence  between 
Monsieur  de  Magny  and  this  illustrious  lady.  "  If  her  Highness  be 
not  in  love  with  the  little  Frenchman,"  my  uncle  said  to  me  one 
night  after  play,  "  may  I  lose  the  sight  of  my  last  eye  !  " 

"  And  what  then,  sir  ? "  said  I. 

"What  then?"  said  my  uncle,  looking  me  hard  in  the  face. 
"  Are  you  so  green  as  not  to  know  what  then  ?  Your  fortune  is  to 
be  made,  if  you  choose  to  back  it  now ;  and  we  may  have  back  the 
Barry  estates  in  two  years,  my  boy." 

"  How  is  that  ? "  asked  I,  still  at  a  loss. 

My  uncle  drily  said,  "Got  Ma^oiy  to  play;  never  mind  hia 
paying :  take  his  notes  of  hand.  The  more  he  owes  the  better ; 
but,  above  all,  make  him  play." 
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*'He  can't  par  a  shflling/'  answered  L  '*The  Jews  will  not 
diaooant  his  notes  at  cent  per  cent." 

*'  So  much  the  better.  You  shall  see  we  will  make  nae  of  them," 
answered  the  old  gentleman.  And  I  must  confess  that  the  |dan  he 
laid  was  a  gallant,  ckrer,  and  fair  one. 

I  was  to  make  ^lagny  play ;  in  this  there  was  no  great  difll- 
eulty.  We  had  an  intimacj  together,  for  he  was  a  good  sportmian 
as  well  as  myself  and  we  came  to  hare  a  pretty  considerable  friend- 
ship for  one  another;  if  he  saw  a  dice-box  it  was  impossible  to 
prerent  him  from  handling  it ;  but  he  took  to  it  as  natural  as  a 
child  does  to  sweetmeats. 

At  first  he  won  of  me ;  then  he  began  to  lose ;  then  I  plajsd 
him  money  against  some  jewels  that  he  brought :  family  trinkets^ 
be  said,  and  indeed  of  ajnsiderable  value.  He  begged  me,  however, 
not  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  duchy,  and  I  gave  and  kept  my  word 
to  him  to  this  effect.  From  jewels  he  got  to  playing  upon  promia- 
fory  notes ;  and  as  they  would  not  allow  him  to  play  at  the  Court 
tables  and  in  public  ujKjn  cre<lit,  he  was  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  indul^ng  his  favourite  passion  in  private.  I  have  had 
him  for  hcjurs  at  my  }>avilion  (which  I  had  iitted  up  in  the  Eastern 
manner,  very  Rplen<lid)  rattling  the  di(^e  till  it  became  time  to  go  to 
his  service  at  Court,  and  we  would  si)end  day  after  day  in  this 
manner.  He  brought  me  more  jewels, — a  pearl  necklace,  an  antique 
emerald  lireast  ornament,  and  other  trinkets,  as  a  set-off  against 
these  hjHses  :  for  I  need  not  say  that  I  should  not  have  played  with 
him  all  this  time  ha4l  he  been  winning ;  but,  after  about  a  wedk, 
the  luck  set  in  a^'ainnt  him,  and  he  became  my  debtor  in  a  prodigious 
sum.  I  do  not  care  to  mention  the  extent  of  it ;  it  was  such  as  I 
never  thought  the  young  man  could  pay. 

Why,  then,  di(l  I  play  for  it  ?  Why  waste  days  in  private  play 
with  a  mere  bankrupt,  when  business  seemingly  much  more  profitable 
was  to  l)e  done  elsewhere  ?  My  reason  I  boldly  confess.  I  wanted  to 
win  from  Monsieiu*  de  Mjigny,  not  his  money,  but  his  intended  wife, 
the  Countess  Ida.  Who  can  say  that  I  had  not  a  right  to  use  any 
strata^'eni  in  this  matter  of  lovel  Or,  why  say  love?  I  wanted  the 
wealth  of  the  L'uly :  I  loved  her  (luite  as  much  as  Magny  did;  I  loved 
her  (juite  as  much  as  yonder  blushing  virgin  of  seventeen  does  who 
marries  an  old  lord  of  seventy.  I  followed  the  practice  of  the  world 
in  this ;  having  resolve<l  that  marriage  should  achieve  my  fortune. 

I  used  to  make  Magny,  after  his  losses,  give  me  a  friendly  letter 
of  acknowledgment  to  some  such  effect  as  this  : — 

"My  dear  Monsieur  de  Balibari, — I  acknowledge  to  have 
lost  to  you  this  day  at  Lansquenet  [or  picquet,  or  hazard,  as  the 
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cafie  may  be ;  I  was  master  of  him  at  any  game  that  is  played]  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  ducats,  and  shall  hold  it  as  a  gretit  kindnetts 
on  your  part  if  you  will  allow  the  debt  to  stand  over  until  a  futun 
day,  when  you  shall  receive  payment  ^m  your  very  grateful  hamUe 
Bervant." 

With  the  jewels  he  brought  me  I  also  took  the  precaution  (but 
this  was  my  uncle's  idea,  and  a  very  good  one)  to  have  a  sort  of 
invoice,  and  a  letter  begging  me  to  receive  the  trinkets  as  so  much 
part  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  he  owed  me. 

When  I  liad  put  him  in  such  a  position  as  I  deemed  favourable 
to  my  intentions,  I  spoke  to  him  candidly,  and  without  any  reserve, 
as  one  man  of  the  world  should  speak  to  another.  '^  I  will  not,  my 
dear  fellow,"  said  I,  ^'  pay  you  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose 
that  you  expect  we  are  to  go  on  playing  at  tliis  rate  much  longer, 
and  that  there  is  any  satisfaction  to  nie  in  {)osses8ing  more  or  lew 
sheets  of  paper  bearing  your  signature,  and  a  series  of  notes  of  hand 
which  I  know  you  never  can  pay.  Don't  look  fierce  or  angry,  for 
you  know  Redmond  Barry  is  your  master  at  tlie  sword :  besides,  I 
would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  a  man  who  owes  me  so  much 
money ;  but  hear  calmly  what  I  have  to  propose. 

"  You  have  been  very  confidential  to  nie  during  our  intimacy  of 
the  bst  month ;  and  I  know  all  your  i)cr8onal  aJ^airs  oomfdetely. 
You  have  given  yoiu*  wonl  of  honour  to  your  gnmdfether  never  to 
play  upon  parole,  and  you  know  how  you  have  kept  it,  and  that  he 
will  disinherit  you  if  he  hears  the  truth.  Nay,  suppose  he  dies 
to-morrow,  his  estate  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  sum  in  which  you 
are  indebte<l  to  me ;  and,  were  you  to  yield  me  up  all,  you  would 
be  a  beggar,  and  a  banknipt  too. 

"  Her  Highness  the  Princess  Olivia  denies  you  nothing.  I  shall 
not  ask  why ;  but  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  was  aware  of  the  fact 
when  we  b^an  to  play  together." 

"  Will  you  be  made  baron — chamberlain,  with  the  grand  cordon 
of  the  order  ? "  ga8i)ed  the  i)oor  fellow.  "  The  Princess  can  do 
anything  with  the  Duke." 

"  I  shall  have  no  objection,"  said  I,  "  to  the  yellow  riband  and 
the  gold  key  ;  though  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Ballybarry  cares 
little  for  the  titles  of  the  Gennan  nobility.  But  this  is  not  what  I 
want.  My  good  Chevalier,  you  have  hid  no  secrets  firom  me.  You 
have  told  me  with  what  difficulty  you  have  induced  the  Prinoess 
<Mivia  to  consent  to  the  project  of  your  union  with  the  Grafinn 
Ida,  whom  you  don't  love.     I  know  whom  you  love  very  welL" 

"  Monsieur  de  Balibari ! "  said  the  discomfited  Chevalier ;  he 
eoidd  get  out  no  more.     The  truth  began  to  dawn  upoa  him. 
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"  You  begin  to  understand/'  continued  I.  "  Her  Highness  the 
Prin(!C88"  (I  said  this  in  a  sarcastic  way),  "will  not  be  very 
angry,  believe  me,  if  you  break  otf  your  connection  with  the  stupid 
Countess.  I  am  no  more  an  admirer  of  that  lady  than  you  are ; 
but  I  want  her  estate.  I  played  you  for  that  estate,  and  have  won 
it ;  and  I  will  give  you  your  bills  and  five  thousand  ducats  on  the 
day  I  am  married  to  it." 

"The  day  /  am  married  to  the  Countess,"  answered  the 
Chevalier,  thinking  to  have  me,  "  I  will  be  able  to  raise  money  to 
pay  your  claim  ten  times  over "  (this  wjis  tnie,  for  the  Countesses 
proi)erty  may  have  been  valued  at  near  half  a  million  of  our 
money);  "and  then  I  will  discharge  my  obligations  to  you.  Mean- 
while, if  you  annoy  me  by  threats,  or  insult  me  again  as  you  have 
done,  I  will  use  that  influence,  which,  Jis  you  siiy,  I  possess,  and 
have  you  turned  out  of  the  duchy,  as  you  were  out  of  the  Nether- 
lands last  year." 

I  rang  the  bell  (luite  quietly.  "  Zamor,"  said  I  to  a  tall  negro 
fellow  habited  like  a  Turk,  that  used  to  wait  ujmn  me,  "  when  you 
hear  the  bell  ring  a  second  time,  you  will  take  this  packet  to  the 
Marshal  of  the  Court,  this  to  his  Excellency  the  Grcneral  de  Magny, 
and  this  you  will  place  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  equerries  of  his 
Higimess  the  Hereditary  Prince.  Wait  in  the  ante-room,  and  do 
not  go  with  the  parcels  until  I  ring  again." 

The  black  fellow  having  retired,  I  turned  to  Monsieur  de  Magny 
and  said,  "  Chevalier,  the  first  packet  contains  a  lett^jr  from  you  to 
me,  declaring  your  solvent^y,  and  solemnly  promising  payment  of  the 
sums  you  owe  rue  ;  it  is  Jiccompanied  by  a  document  from  myself 
(for  I  expect t{Ml  some  resistance  on  your  part),  stating  that  my 
honour  has  been  (tailed  in  question,  and  begging  that  the  paper  may 
be  laid  before  your  august  ma^^ter  his  Higlnujss.  The  second  packet 
is  for  your  grandfather,  enclosing  the  letter  from  you  in  which  you 
state  yourself  to  Ik)  his  heir,  and  begging  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
fact.  The  hist  parcel,  for  his  Highness  the  Here<litary  Duke," 
added  I,  looking  most  sternly,  "contains  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
emerald,  which  he  gave  to  his  i)rincess,  and  which  you  pledged 
to  me  as  a  family  jewel  of  your  own.  Your  influence  with  her 
Highness  must  be  gre^it  in(lee<l,"  I  concluded,  "when  you  could 
extort  from  her  such  a  jewel  oh  tliat,  and  when  you  could  make  her, 
in  order  to  pay  your  play-<lebts,  give  up  a  secret  upon  which  both 
your  heads  depend." 

"  Villain  ! "  siiid  the  Frenchman,  quite  aghast  with  fury  and 
terror,  "  would  you  implicate  the  Princess  ] " 

"  Monsieur  de  Miigny,"  I  answered,  with  a  sneer,  "  no :  I  will 
say  you  stole  the  jewel"     It  was  my  belief  he  did,  and  that  the 
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unhappy  and  infatuated  Princess  was  never  privy  to  the  theft  until 
long  ailer  it  had  been  committed.  How  we  came  to  know  the 
history  of  the  emerald  is  simple  enough.  As  we  wanted  money 
(for  my  occupation  with  Magny  caused  our  bank  to  be  much 
neglected),  my  uncle  had  carried  Magny's  trinkets  to  Mannheim  to 
pawn.  The  Jew  who  lent  upon  them  knew  the  history  of  the 
stone  in  question ;  and  when  he  asked  how  her  Highness  came  to 
part  with  it,  my  uncle  very  cleveriy  took  up  the  story  where  he 
found  it,  said  that  tlie  Princess  was  very  fond  of  play,  that  it  was 
not  always  convenient  to  her  to  pay,  and  hence  the  emerald  had 
come  into  our  hands.      He  brought  it  wisely  bairk  with  him  to 

S ;  and,  as  regards  the  other  jewels  which  the  Chevalier  pawned 

to  us,  they  were  of  no  parti(*ular  mark  :  no  imiuiries  have  ever  been 
made  about  them  to  this  day ;  and  I  did  not  only  not  know  then 
that  they  came  from  her  Highness,  but  have  only  my  conjectures 
upon  the  matter  now. 

The  unfortunate  young  gentleman  must  have  had  a  cowardly 
spirit,  when  I  charged  him  with  the  theft,  not  to  make  use  of  my 
two  pistols  that  were  lying  by  chance  before  him,  and  to  send  out 
of  the  world  his  accuser  and  his  own  ruined  self.  With  such  im- 
prudence and  miserable  recklessness  on  his  i)art  and  that  of  the 
unhappy  lady  wlio  had  forgotten  herself  for  tliis  poor  villain,  he 
must  have  known  that  discovery  was  inevitable.  But  it  was  written 
that  this  dreadful  destiny  should  be  accomplished  :  instead  of  ending 
like  a  man,  he  now  cowered  before  me  quite  spirit-broken,  and 
flinging  himself  down  on  the  sofa,  burst  into  tears,  calling  wildly 
upon  all  the  saints  to  help  him :  as  if  they  could  be  interested  in 
the  &te  of  such  a  wretch  as  he  ! 

I  saw  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him ;  and,  calling  back 
Zamor,  my  black,  said  I  would  myself  carry  the  parcels,  which  I 
returned  to  my  escritoire ;  and,  my  point  being  thus  gained,  I  acted, 
as  I  always  do,  generously  towards  him.  I  sjiid  that,  for  security's 
sake,  I  should  send  the  emerald  out  of  the  country,  but  that  I 
pledged  my  honour  to  restore  it  to  the  Duchess,  without  any 
pecuniary  consideration,  on  the  day  when  she  should  procure  the 
aevereign's  consent  to  my  union  with  the  Countess  Ida. 

This  will  explain  pretty  clearly,  I  flatter  myself,  the  game  I 
was  playing;  and,  though  some  rigid  moralist  may  object  to  its 
propriety,  I  say  that  anything  is  fair  in  love,  and  that  men  so  poor 
as  myself  can't  afiford  to  be  squeamish  about  their  means  of  getting 
on  in  Ufe.  The  great  and  rich  are  welcomed,  smiling,  up  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  world ;  the  poor  but  aspiring  must  clamber  up  the 
wall,  or  push  and  struggle  up  the  back  stair,  or,  pardi,  crawl  through 
any  of  the  conduits  of  the  house,  never  mind  how  foul  and  narrow. 
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that  lead  to  the  top.  The  unambitious  sluggard  pretends  that  the 
eoiinenoe  is  not  worth  attaining,  declines  altogether  the  struggle, 
and  calls  himself  a  philosopher.  I  say  he  is  a  poor-spirited  coward. 
What  is  life  gixMl  for  but  for  honour  ?  and  that  is  so  indispensabley 
that  we  should  attain  it  anyhow. 

The  manner  to  be  adopted  for  Magny's  retreat  was  proposed 
by  m^'self,  and  was  arrange<l  so  as  to  consult  the  feelings  of  delicacy 
of  hoih  parties.  I  made  Magny  take  the  Countess  Ida  aside,  and 
■ay  to  her,  "  Madam,  though  I  luive  never  declared  myself  your 
admirer,  you  and  the  (^urt  have  had  sufficient  proof  of  my  regard 
for  you  ;  and  my  demand  would,  I  know,  have  l)een  backed  by  his 
Highness,  your  august  guanlian.  I  know  the  Duke's  gracious  wish 
is,  that  my  attentions  should  be  received  favoumbly ;  but,  as  time 
has  not  ap()eiU\Hl  to  alter  your  attiic^hnient  elsewhere,  and  as  I  have 
Um)  much  spirit  to  forw  a  lady  of  your  name  and  rank  to  be  united 
to  me  against  ymir  will,  the  best  plan  is,  that  I  should  make  you, 
for  form  8  sake,  a  j>n»iHisiil  w/iauthorised  by  his  Highness  :  that  you 
shouhl  n^ply,  as  I  am  s»)rry  to  think  your  heart  dictates  to  you,  iu 
the  negative :  on  which  I  also  will  fonnally  withdraw  from  my 
pursuit  of  yi>u,  stating  that,  after  a  refusal,  nothing,  not  even  the 
Dukes  desiw,  should  induce  me  to  persist  in  my  suit." 

The  Countess  Ida  almost  wept  at  hearing  these  words  from 
Monsieur  de  Ma.i^ny,  and  toiirs  came  into  her  eyes,  he  said,  as  she 
t(M>k  his  hand  for  tlit^  tirst  time,  and  thanked  him  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  pn>]H>sal.  She  little  knew  that  the  Frenchman  was  incap- 
able of  that  sort  of  dc]i(*iu*y,  and  that  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
he  withdn»w  his  adtlrcsscs  was  of  my  invention. 

As  stHm  as  he  withdrew,  it  became  my  business  to  step  forward  ; 
but  cautiously  and  gently,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  lady,  and  yet 
firmly,  so  as  to  ctMivince  her  of  the  hoj^elessness  of  her  design  of  unit- 
ing henk»lf  with  her  shabby  lover,  the  sub-lieutenant.  The  Princess 
Olivia  was  g(MNl  enough  to  perform  this  ]iecessary  iMirt  of  the  plan 
in  any  fiiv»»ur,  luul  soUunnly  to  warn  the  Countess  Ida,""that  though 
Monsieur  de  Miigny  had  retinal  from  paying  his  addresses,  his 
Highness  hvv  giuinliau  would  still  marry  her  as  he  thought  fit,  and 
that  hIkj  nnist  for  ever  forgi^t  her  out-at-elbowed  adorer.  In  fact, 
1  cjurt  eonwive  how  such  a  shabby  rogue  as  that  could  ever  have 
hjul  tlie  audacity  to  propose  for  her :  his  birth  was  certainly  good ; 
but  what  <ither  (iimllHcations  had  he  ? 

When  the  ChevalicT  de  Magny  withdrew,  niunbers  of  other 
Miitom,  you  may  1>o  sun*,  ])resented  themselves  ;  and  amongst  these 
VQur  very  humble  servant,  the  cadet  of  Biillybarry.  There  was  a 
C^nvtuett  or  ttiumanient,  held  at  this  period,  in  imitation  of  the 
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antique  meetings  of  chivalry,  in  which  tlie  chevaliers  tilte<l  at  each 
other,  or  at  the  ring;  and  on  this  occasion  I  was  habited  in  a 
splendid  Roman  dress  (viz. :  a  silver  helmet,  a  flowing  periwig, 
a  cuirass  of  gilt  leather  richly  embroidered,  a  light  blue  velvet 
mantle,  and  crimson  morocco  half-boots) ;  and  in  this  habit  I  rode 
my  bay  horse  Brian,  carried  off  three  rings,  and  won  the  prize 
over  all  the  Duke's  gentry,  and  the  nobility  of  surrounding  countries 
who  had  come  to  the  show.  A  wreath  of  gihh'd  laurel  was  to 
be  the  prize  of  tlie  victor,  and  it  was  to  be  awarded  by  the  lady  he 
sele(!ted.  So  I  rmh;  up  to  the  gallery  where  tlie  ( 'ountess  Ida  was 
seateil  behind  the  Hereditary  Princess,  and,  cidling  her  name  loudly, 
yet  gracefully,  Ix^ggcd  to  l)e  alli)wed  to  l)e  crowned  by  her,  and 
thus  proclaiuKxl  myself  to  the  face  of  idl  Gennany,  as  it  were,  her 
suitor.  She  tunied  very  pale,  and  the  Princess  red,  I  observed ; 
but  the  Countess  Ida  ended  by  crowning  me :  after  which,  putting 
spiu^  into  my  horse,  I  galloped  round  the  ring,  siduting  his  High- 
ness the  Duke  at  the  ()i)i>(Ksite  end,  and  performing  the  most 
wonderful  exercises  with  my  Ixiy. 

My  success  did  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  increase  my  popularity 
with  the  young  gentry.  Tliey  called  me  adventurer,  bully,  dice- 
loader,  impostor,  and  a  hundreil  pretty  names ;  but  I  had  a  way 
of  silencing  these  gentry.  I  took  the  Count  de  Schmetterling,  the 
richest  and  bravest  of  the  young  men  who  seemed  to  have  a  hanker- 
ing for  the  Countess  Ida,  and  iniblicly  insulted  him  at  the  ridotto  ; 
flinging  my  cards  into  his  face.     The  next  day  I  rode  thirty-five 

miles  into  tlie  territory  of  the  Elector  of  B ,  and  met  Monsieur 

de  Schmetterling,  and  piissed  my  sword  twice  through  his  body ; 
then  rode  back  with  my  second,  the  Chevalier  de  Magny,  and  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  Duchess's  whist  that  evening.  Magny  was 
very  unwilling  to  accompany  me  at  first ;  but  I  insisted  upon  his 
support,  and  that  he  should  countenance  my  quarrel.  Directly  tafter 
paying  my  homage  to  her  Highness,  I  went  up  to  the  Countess 
Ida,  and  made  her  a  marked  and  h)w  obeisance,  gazing  at  her 
steadily  in  the  face  until  she  grew  crimson  red  ;  and  then  staring 
round  at  every  man  who  fonned  her  circle,  until,  mafoi,  I  stared 
them  all  away.  I  instructed  Magny  to  say,  everywhere,  that  the 
Countess  was  nuuUy  in  love  with  me ;  which  commission,  along 
with  many  others  of  mine,  the  poor  devil  was  obliged  to  perform. 
He  made  rather  a  sotte  Jir/ure,  as  the  French  say,  acting  the  pioneer 
for  me,  praising  me  every^'here,  accompanying  me  always !  he  who 
had  been  the  pink  of  the  mode  until  my  arrival ;  he  who  thought 
(lis  pedigree  of  beggarly  Barons  of  Magny  was  superior  to  the  race 
of  great  Irish  kings  from  which  I  descended ;  who  had  sneered  at 
me  ^  hundred  times  as  a  spadassin,  a  deserter,  and  had  called  me  a 
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vulgar  Irish  iipstiirt.  Now  I  had  my  revenge  of  the  gentleman, 
and  took  it  too. 

I  used  to  call  him,  in  the  choicest  societies,  by  his  Christian 
name  of  Maxime.  I  would  say,  "Bon  jour,  Maxime;  comment 
YSLB-tu  ?  "  in  tlie  Princess's  hearing,  and  could  see  him  bite  his  lips 
for  fury  and  vexation.  But  I  had  him  under  my  thumb,  and  her 
Highness  too — I,  poor  private  of  Billow's  regiment.  And  this 
is  a  proof  of  what  genius  and  perseverance  can  do,  and  should 
act  as  a  warning  to  great  lieojJe  never  to  have  secrets — if  they 
can  helj)  it. 

I  knew  the  Princess  hated  me ;  but  what  did  I  care  ?  She  knew 
I  knew  all :  and  indeed,  I  believe,  so  strong  was  her  prejudice 
against  me,  that  she  thought  I  was  an  indelicate  villain,  cai)able  of 
betraying  a  lady,  which  I  would  scorn  to  do ;  so  that  she  trembled 
before  me  as  a  child  before  its  sch<x)lmji«t^r.  She  would,  in  her 
woman's  way,  too,  make  all  sorts  of  jokes  and  sneers  at  me  on  recep- 
tion days;  ask  about  my  palace  in  Ireland,  an<l  the  kings  my  an- 
cestors, and  whether,  when  I  was  a  i)rivate  in  Billow's  foot,  my 
royal  relatives  had  inteqx)sed  to  rescue  nie,  and  whether  the  cane 
was  smartly  administered  there, — anytliing  to  mortify  me.  But, 
Heaven  bless  you !  I  can  make  allowances  for  i)eople,  and  used 
to  laugh  in  her  face.  Whilst  her  ji])es  and  jeers  were  continuing, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  look  at  i)0()r  Magny  and  see  how  he  bore  them. 
The  poor  devil  vvaa  trembling  lest  I  should  l)reak  out  under  the 
Princess's  sarcasm  and  tell  all ;  but  my  revenge  was,  when  the 
Princess  attacked  me,  to  say  something  bitter  to  him, — to  pass  it 
on,  as  lx)ys  do  at  school.  And  t/mt  was  the  thing  which  used  to 
make  her  Highness  feel.  She  would  wince  just  iis  much  when  I 
attacked  Magny  im  if  I  had  been  saying  anytliing  nide  to  herself. 
And,  though  she  hated  me,  she  used  to  beg  my  i)ardon  in  private ; 
and  thr)ugh  her  j)ride  would  often  get  the  b(;tter  of  her,  yet  her 
I>rudence  o])li;xed  this  magnificent  princess  to  humble  herself  to  the 
poor  i)ennile^  Irish  l)oy. 

As  soon  as  Magny  had  formally  withdrawn  from  the  Countess 
Ida,  the  Princess  took  the  young  lady  into  favoiu*  again,  and  pre- 
tendeil  to  Ije  very  fond  of  her.  To  do  them  jitstice,  I  don't  know 
which  of  the  two  disliked  me  most, — the  Princess,  who  was  all 
eagerness,  and  fire,  and  coquetry ;  or  the  Countless,  who  was  all 
state  and  splendour.  The  latter,  esi)ecially,  i)n;tende<i  to  be  dis- 
gusted by  me :  and  yet,  after  all,  I  have  pleased  her  betters ;  was 
once  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe,  and  would  defy  any 
heyduc  of  the  Court  to  meosiu'e  a  chest  or  a  leg  with  me :  but  I 
did  not  care  for  any  of  her  silly  preju<lices,  and  determined  to 
win  her  and  wear  her  in  spite  of  herself.     Was  it  on  account  of 
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her  personal  channs  or  qualities?  No.  She  was  quite  white, 
thin,  short-sighted,  tall,  and  awkward,  and  my  taste  is  quite  the 
contrary;  and  as  for  her  mind,  no  wonder  that  a  poor  creature 
who  had  a  hankering  after  a  wretched  ragged  ensign  could  never 
appreciate  7/t€.  It  was  her  estate  I  made  love  to ;  as  for  her- 
self, it  would  be  a  reflection  on  my  taste  as  a  man  of  foahion  to 
own  that  I  liked  her. 


CHAPTER  XI 

IN  WHICH  THE  LUCK  GOES  AGAINST  BARRY 

MY  hopes  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  one  of  the  richest  heiresses 
in  Grermany  were  now,  as  far  as  all  human  probability  went, 
and  aa  far  as  my  own  merits  and  pnidence  could  secure 
my  fortime,  pretty  certain  of  completion.  I  was  admitted  whenever 
I  presented  myself  at  the  Princess's  apartments,  and  had  as  fre- 
quent opportunities  as  I  desired  of  seeing  the  Countess  Ida  there. 
I  cannot  say  that  she  received  me  with  any  particular  favour ;  the 
silly  young  creatiu'e's  affections  were,  as  I  have  said,  engjiged  ignobly 
elsewhere ;  and,  however  captivating  my  own  person  and  manners 
may  have  been,  it  wjis  not  to  be  expected  that  she  should  all  of 
a  sudden  forget  her  lover  for  the  sake  of  the  young  Irish  gentleman 
who  was  paying  his  addresses  to  her.  But  such  little  rebuffs  as  I 
got  were  far  from  discouniging  me.  I  had  very  i)owerful  friends, 
who  were  to  aid  me  in  my  undertaking ;  and  knew  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  victory  must  be  mine.  In  fact,  I  only  waited  my  time  to 
press  my  suit.  Who  could  tell  the  dreadful  stroke  of  fortune  which 
was  impending  over  my  illustrious  protectress,  and  which  was  to  in- 
volve me  partially  in  her  ruin  ? 

All  things  seemed  for  a  while  quite  prosperous  to  my  wishes ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  Countess  Ida's  disinclination,  it  wjis  much  easier 
to  bring  her  to  her  senses  than,  perhaps,  may  be  supposed  in  a  silly 
constitutional  country  like  England,  where  ix3()i)le  are  not  brought 
up  with  those  wholesome  sentiments  of  obe<iience  to  Royalty  which 
were  customary  in  Europe  at  the  time  when  I  wiis  a  young  man. 

I  have  stated  how,  through  Magny,  I  had  the  Princess,  as  it 
were,  at  my  feet.  Her  Highness  had  (mly  to  press  the  match  upon 
the  old  Duke,  over  whom  her  influence  was  unboimded,  and  to 
secure  the  goodwill  of  the  Countess  of  Liliengarten  (which  was  the 
romantic  title  of  his  Highness's  morganatic  spouse),  and  the  easy  old 
man  would  give  an  order  for  the  marriage :  which  his  ward  would 
perforce  obey.  Madame  de  Liliengiirten  was,  too,  from  her  ix)sition, 
extremely  anxious  to  oblige  the  Princess  Olivia;  who  might  be  called 
upon  any  day  to  occupy  the  throne.  The  old  Duke  was  tottering, 
apoplectic,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  good  living.    When  he  was  gone, 
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his  relict  would  find  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  Olivia  most  neces- 
sary to  her.  Hence  there  was  a  close  mutual  understanding  between 
the  two  ladies;  and  tlie  world  said  that  the  Hereditary  Princess  waa 
already  indebted  to  the  favourite  for  help  on  various  occasions.  Her 
Hightiess  had  obtained,  through  the  Countess,  several  large  grants  of 
money  for  the  payment  of  her  multifarious  debts ;  and  she  was  noW 
good  enough  to  exert  her  gracious  influence  over  Madame  de  Lilien- 
garten  in  order  to  obtain  for  me  the  object  so  near  my  heart.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  my  end  was  to  be  obtained  without  continual 
unwillingness  and  refusals  on  Magny's  jwirt ;  but  I  pushed  my  point 
resolutely,  and  had  means  in  my  hands  of  overcoming  the  stubborn- 
ness of  that  feeble  young  gentleman.  Also,  I  may  say,  without 
vanity,  that  if  the  higli  and  mighty  Princess  detested  me,  the 
Countess  (though  she  was  of  extremely  low  origin,  it  is  said)  had 
better  taste  and  admired  me.  She  often  did  us  the  hononr  to  go 
partners  with  us  in  one  of  our  faro-banks,  and  declared  that  I  wart 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  duchy.  All  I  was  required  to  prove 
was  ray  nobility,  and  I  got  at  Vienna  such  a  pedigree  as  would 
satisfy  the  most  greedy  in  that  way.  In  fact,  what  had  a  inan 
descended  from  the  Barrys  and  the  Bradys  to  fear  before  any  von  ill 
Germany?  By  way  of  making  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  promised 
Madame  de  Liliengarten  ten  thousand  louis  on  the  day  of  mjr 
marriage,  and  she  knew  that  as  a  playman  I  ha<l  ncVer  failed  in  my 
word :  and  I  vow,  that  had  I  paid  fifty  per  cent,  far  it,  I  would 
have  got  the  money. 

Thus  by  my  talents,  honesty,  and  acuteness,  I  had,  considering 
I  wfis  a  poor  patronless  outcast,  raised  for  myself  very  powerful 
protectors.  Even  his  Highness  the  Duke  Victor  was  favourably 
inclined  to  me ;  for,  his  favourite  charger  falling  ill  of  the  staggers, 
I  gave  him  a  ball  such  as  my  uncle  Brady  used  to  administer,  and 
Ciu^d  the  horse;  after  which  his  Highness  was  pleased  lo  notice 
me  frequently.  He  invited  me  to  his  hunting  and  shooting  parties, 
where  I  showed  myself  to  Ik)  a  good  sportsman ;  and  once  or  twice 
he  condescended  to  talk  to  me  about  my  prospects  in  life,  lamenting 
that  I  had  taken  to  gambling,  and  that  I  had  not  adopted  a  more 
regular  means  of  advancement.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  speak  frankly  to  your  Highness,  play  with  me  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  Where  should  I  have  been  without  it?  A 
private  still  in  King  Frederick's  grenadiers.  I  come  of  a  race 
which  gave  princes  to  my  country ;  but  persecutions  have  deprived 
them  of  their  vast  possessions.  My  imcle's  adherence  to  his  ancient 
faith  drove  him  from  our  country.  I  too  resolved  to  seek  advance- 
ment in  the  military  service ;  but  the  insolence  and  ill-treatment 
which  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  English  were  not  bearable  by 
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a  high-born  gentleman,  and  I  fled  their  service.  It  was  only  to  fall 
into  another  bondage  to  all  appearance  still  more  hopeless;  when 
my  good  star  sent  a  preserver  to  me  in  my  uncle,  and  my  spirit 
and  gallantry  enabled  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  escape 
afforded  me.  Since  then  we  have  lived,  I  do  not  disguise  it,  by 
play ;  but  who  can  say  I  have  done  hun  a  wrong  ?  Yet,  if  I  could 
find  myself  in  an  honourable  post,  and  with  an  assured  maintenance, 
I  would  never,  except  for  amusement,  such  as  every  gentleman  must 
have,  touch  a  c^rd  again.  I  beseech  your  Highness  to  inquire  of 
your  resident  at  Berlin  if  I  did  not  on  every  occasion  act  as  a  gallant 
soldier.  I  feel  that  I  have  talents  of  a  higher  order,  and  should  be 
proud  to  have  occasion  to  exert  them ;  if,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  my 
fortune  shall  bring  them  into  play." 

The  candour  of  this  statement  stmck  his  Highness  greatly,  and 
impressed  him  in  my  favour,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he 
believed  me,  and  woidd  be  glad  to  stand  my  friend. 

Having  thus  the  two  Dukes,  the  Duchess,  and  the  reigning 
fevourite  enlisted  on  my  side,  the  chances  certainly  were  that  I 
should  carry  off  tlie  great  i)rize;  and  I  ouju'ht,  according  to  all 
common  calculations,  to  have  been  a  Prince  of  the  Empire  at  this 
present  writing,  but  that  my  ill  luck  pursued  me  in  a  matter  in 
which  I  was  not  the  least  to  blame, — the  unhappy  Duchess's 
attachment  to  tlie  weak,  silly,  cowardly  Frenchman.  The  disi>lay 
of  this  love  was  jminful  to  witness,  as  its  end  was  frightful  to  think 
of.  The  Princess  made  no  disguise  of  it.  If  Magny  spoke  a  word 
to  a  lady  of  her  household,  she  would  be  jcuilous,  and  attack  with 
all  the  fury  of  her  tongue  the  unhu^ky  offender.  She  would  send 
him  a  half-dozen  of  notes  in  the  day :  at  his  arrival  to  join  her 
circle  or  the  courts  which  she  held,  she  would  brighten  up,  so  that 
all  might  jjerceive.  It  was  a  wonder  that  her  husband  had  not 
long  ere  this  been  made  aware  of  her  faithlessness ;  but  the  Prince 
Victor  wjis  himself  of  so  high  and  stem  a  nature  tliat  he  could  not 
believe  in  her  stooping  so  far  from  her  i*auk  as  ti:)  forget  her  virtue : 
and  I  have  h(iard  say,  that  when  hints  were  given  to  him  of  the 
evident  partiality  which  the  Princess  showed  for  the  equerry,  his 
answer  was  a  stem  conmiand  never  more  to  be  troubled  on  the 
subject.  "  The  Princess  is  light-minded,"  he  said ;  "  she  was 
brought  up  at  a  frivolous  Court ;  but  her  folly  goes  not  beyond 
co(|uetry  :  crime  is  impossible  ;  she  has  her  biith,  and  my  name, 
and  her  children,  to  defend  her."  An<l  he  would  ride  ofl'  to  his 
military  insi)ection8  and  be  al)sent  for  weeks,  or  retire  to  his  suite 
of  ajuirtnieiits,  and  remain  closetcMl  there  Avhole  days ;  only  appear- 
ing to  nuikc  a  bow  at  her  Hit^hness's  lev<'0,  or  to  <(ive  her  his  hand 
at  the  Court  gahus,  wliere  ('creniony  required  that  he  should  appear. 
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He  was  a  man  of  vulgar  tastes,  and  I  have  seen  him  in  the  private 
garden,  with  his  great  ungainly  figiu-e,  running  races,  or  playing  at 
ball  with  his  little  son  and  daughter,  whom  he  would  find  a  dozen 
pretexts  daily  for  visiting.  The  serene  children  were  brought  to 
their  mother  every  morning  at  her  toilette ;  but  she  received  them 
very  indifferently :  except  on  one  occasion,  when  the  young  Duke 
Ludwig  got  his  little  uniform  as  colonel  of  hussars,  being  presented 
with  a  regiment  by  his  godfather  the  Emperor  Leopold.  Then,  for 
a  day  or  two,  the  Duchess  Olivia  was  charmed  with  the  little  boy ; 
but  she  grew  tired  of  him  speedily,  as  a  child  does  of  a  toy.  I 
remember  one  day,  in  the  morning  circle,  some  of  the  Princess's 
rouge  came  off  on  the  arm  of  her  son's  little  white  military  jacket ; 
on  which  she  slapped  the  poor  child's  face,  and  sent  him  sobbing 
away.  Oh,  the  woes  that  have  been  worked  by  women  in  this 
world  !  the  misery  into  which  men  have  lightly  stepj)ed  with  smiling 
faces;  often  not  even  with  the  excuse  of  passion,  but  from  mere 
foppery,  vanity,  and  bravado  !  Men  play  with  these  dreadful  two- 
edged  tools,  as  if  no  harm  could  come  to  them.  I,  who  have  seen 
more  of  life  than  most  men,  if  I  h(ul  a  son,  would  go  on  my  knees 
to  him  and  beg  him  to  avoid  woman,  who  is  worse  than  poison. 
Once  intrit^ue,  and  yoiu*  whole  life  is  endangered  :  you  never  know 
when  the  evil  may  fall  upon  you ;  and  the  woe  of  whole  families, 
and  the  ruin  of  inno<*ent  i>eople  periectly  dear  to  you,  may  be  caused 
by  a  moment  of  your  folly. 

When  I  saw  how  entirely  lost  the  unlucky  Monsieur  de  Magny 
seemed  to  be,  in  spite  of  all  the  claims  I  had  a^^ain8t  him,  I  urged 
him  to  fiy.  He  liad  rooms  in  the  palace,  in  the  garrets  over  the 
Princess's  (juarters  (the  building  was  a  huge  one,  and  accommodated 
almost  a  city  of  noble  retainers  of  the  family) ;  but  the  infatuated 
yoimg  fool  would  not  budge,  although  he  had  not  even  the  excuse 
of  love  for  stixying.  *'  How  she  s<iuints,"  he  would  say  of  the 
Princess,  "  and  how  crooked  she  is  !  She  thinks  no  erne  can  perceive 
her  deformity.  She  writes  me  verses  out  of  Gresset  or  Cr^billon, 
and  fancies  I  believe  them  to  be  original.  Bah  !  they  are  no  more 
her  own  than  her  hair  is  ! "  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  wretched 
lad  was  dancriug  over  the  niin  that  was  yawning  under  him.  I  do 
believe  that  his  chief  pleasure  in  making  love  to  the  Princess  was, 
that  he  might  write  about  his  victories  to  his  friends  of  the  jyetites 
maisans  at  Paris,  where  he  longed  to  ho  considered  as  a  wit  and  a 
vainqueur  de  iUimes. 

Seeing  the  young  man's  recklessness,  and  the  danger  of  his 
position,  I  became  very  anxious  that  my  little  scheme  should  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  end,  and  pressed  him  wannly  on  the 
matter. 
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Mt  solicitations  with  him  were,  I  need  not  say,  from  the  nature 
of  the  connection  between  us,  generally  pretty  successful ;  and,  in 
fiiet,  the  poor  fellow  could  rffujse  me  nothing:  as  I  UKd  often 
laughingly  to  say  to  him,  very  little  to  his  liking.  But  I  used 
more  tlian  threats,  or  the  legitimate  influence  I  had  over  him.  I 
UAtil  delicacy  and  generosity ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  may  mentioD 
that  I  promise*!  to  give  back  to  the  Princess  the  family  emerald, 
which  I  mentioneii  in  the  last  chapter  that  I  had  won  from  her 
unprini.'ipled  a«lmirer  at  play. 

This  was  done  bv  mv  uncle's  consent,  and  was  one  of  the  usual 
acts  of  prudence  and  foresight  which  liistingiiish  that  clever  man. 
" Press  the  matter  now,  Rc<lmon<l,  my  bi»y/'  he  would  urge,  "This 
afiair  between  her  Highness  and  Magny  mu.st  end  ill  for  both  of 
them,  and  that  s<»on  :  and  where  will  lie  yoiu*  chance  to  win  the 
Countess  then  ?  Now  is  your  time !  win  her  and  wear  her  before 
the  month  is  over,  and  we  will  give  up  the  punting  biLsiness,  and 
go  live  like  noLIemen  at  our  castle  in  Swabia.  (.Jet  riil  of  that 
emerald,  tiX),*'  he  a«Me«l :  "should  an  accideut  hapivn,  it  will  be  an 
ugly  dci»o^it  fr>und  in  our  hand."  This  it  wa.s  that  made  me  agree 
to  forffgo  the  jKiSaession  of  the  trinket :  which,  I  must  ix)ufes8,  1 
was  loth  Xa)  i>art  with.  It  was  lucky  for  us  both  that  I  did :  as 
you  sliall  presently  hear. 

Me-anwhile,  then,  I  iui^e<l  Magny :  I  myself  spoke  strongly  to 
the  Countoss  of  Lilieni'arten,  who  pn>mi.sed  formally  to  Iwck  my 
claim  with  his  Highiierss  the  reigning  Duke;  and  Monsieiu*  de 
Ma:niv  was  in.stni<te<l  to  induce  the  Princess  Olivia  to  make  a 
similar  applir-ation  to  the  old  .s<»vereign  in  my  Whalf.  It  was  done. 
The  two  la<li»^  ur:re<i  the  Prin«e  :  his  Highness  (at  a  supper  of 
oysters  and  chami»aLnie)  was  brought  to  cijiisent,  and  her  Highness 
the  Herf^litarj'  Prina^ss  did  me  the  honour  of  notifyini:  ])er^>nally 
to  the  Counte:vi  Ida  that  it  Wiis  the  Prince's  will  that  slie  should 
marrv  the  vouni:  Irish  nobleman,  the  Clievalier  Ketimond  de  Bali- 
liari.  The  notiti'-ation  was  made  in  my  presence  ;  and  though  the 
young  Count4}ss  s;ii«l  "  Never  I "  and  fell  down  in  a  sw«^>n  at  her 
ladv's  fwt,  I  was,  vou  niav  be  sure,  entinlv  uncoucenied  at  this 

•  7  7       •  •  7  » 

little  display  of  mawkish  sensibility,  and  felt,  indeed,  now  that  my 
prize  was  secure. 

That  evening  I  gave  the  Chevalier  de  ^lagny  the  emerald,  which 
he  proiiiiie<l  to  restore  to  the  Princess  :  and  now  the  only  difficulty 
in  iiiv  wav  lav  with  the  Hen^litarv  Prince,  of  whom  his  father,  his 
wife,  and  the  favourite,  were  alike  afr.iid.  He  mii:lit  not  W  disposed 
to  allow  the  richest  heiress  in  his  duchy  to  l>e  cjirrietl  otT  by  a  noble, 
thouirh  not  a  wealthv  for«"iinier.  Time  was  necessarv  in  onler  to 
break  the  matter  to  Prince  Victor.     The  Princess  must  fiiul  him  at 
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some  moment  of  good-humour.  He  had  days  of  infatuation  still, 
when  he  coidd  refuse  his  wife  nothing ;  and  our  plan  was  to  wait  for 
one  of  these,  or  for  any  other  chance  which  might  occiu*. 

But  it  was  destined  that  the  Princess  should  never  see  her 
husband  at  her  feet,  as  often  as  he  had  been.  Fate  was  preparing 
a  terrible  ending  to  her  follies,  and  my  own  hope.  In  spite  of  his 
solemn  promises  to  me,  Magny  never  restored  the  emerald  to  the 
Princess  Olivia. 

He  had  heard,  in  casual  intercourse  with  me,  that  my  uncle  and 
I  had  been  beholden  to  Mr.  Moses  Lowe,  the  banker  of  Heidelberg, 
wlio  had  given  us  a  good  price  for  our  valuables ;  and  the  infatuated 
young  man  took  a  pretext  to  go  thither,  and  offered  the  jewel  for 
pawn.  Moses  Lowe  recognised  the  emerald  at  once,  gave  Magny 
the  sum  the  latter  demanded,  which  the  Chevalier  lost  presently  at 
play :  never,  you  may  be  sure,  acquainting  us  with  the  means  by 
which  he  had  made  himself  master  of  so  much  capital.  We,  for  our 
parts,  supposed  that  he  had  been  supplied  by  his  usual  banker,  the 
Princess :  and  many  rouleaux  of  his  gohl  pieces  found  their  way 
into  our  treasury,  when  at  the  Court  galas,  at  our  own  lodgings, 
or  at  the  apartments  of  Ma<lame  de  Liliengarten  (who  on  these 
occasions  did  us  the  honour  to  go  halves  with  us)  we  hekl  our  bank 
of  fero. 

Thus  Magny 's  money  was  very  soon  gone.  But  though  the  Jew 
held  liis  jewel,  of  thrice  the  value  no  doubt  of  the  sums  he  had  lent 
upon  it,  that  was  not  all  the  profit  which  he  intended  to  have  from 
his  imhai)py  creditor ;  over  whom  he  began  speedily  to  exercise  his 

authority.     His   Hebrew   connections   at   X ,   money-brokers, 

bankers,  horse-dealers,  about  the  Court  there,  must  have  told  their 
Heidelberg  brother  what  Magny's  relations  with  the  Princess  were ; 
and  the  rascal  detenuined  to  take  advantage  of  these,  and  to  press 
to  the  utmost  both  victims.  My  uncle  and  I  were,  meanwhile, 
swimming  ui)on  the  high  tide  of  fortune,  prosi)ering  with  our  cards, 
and  with  the  still  greater  matrimoniid  game  which  we  were  playing ; 
and  we  were  quite  unaware  of  the  mine  under  our  feet. 

Before  a  month  was  pa^se<l,  the  Jew  l)egan  to  pester  Magny. 
He  presented  himself  at  X ,  and  askcnl  for  ftirther  interest- 
hush-money  ;  otherwise  he  must  sell  the  emerald.  Magny  got 
money  for  him ;  the  Princess  again  befriended  her  dastardly  lover. 
The  success  of  the  first  demand  only  rendered  the  second  more 
exorbitant.  I  know  not  how  much  money  was  extorted  and  paid 
on  this  unlucky  emerald :  but  it  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  us  all. 

One  night  we  were  keeping  our  table  as  usual  at  the  Countess 
of  Liliengarten's,  and  Magny  being  in  cash  somehow,  kept  drawing 
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ont  rouleau  after  p>uleau,  and  playiii;^  iitith  his  common  ill  sooceas* 
In  the  middle  of  the  play  a  note  was  brought  in  to  him,  which  he 
reail,  and  turned  very  \tii\e  on  ftenLsiug :  but  the  luck  was  against 
him,  and  Looking  up  rather  anxiously  at  the  clock,  he  waited  far  m 
few  more  turns  of  the  canls,  when  having,  I  suppiDee,  lost  his  last 
rouleau,  he  got  up  with  a  wild  oath  that  S4Sire<i  some  of  the  polite 
com[jany  assembk^'l,  and  left  the  n^om.  A  great  trampling  of  horses 
was  htfaril  without ;  but  we  were  Uny  nnuh  eng^ed  with  our 
businci^s  to  hee<l  the  noi.-*^*,  and  «.i»ntiiiue<l  our  play. 

Pres*ently  aome  one  ranie  into  the  play-n»om  and  said  to  the 
Count«.*>w,  "  Here  in  a  strantre  sturv  I  A  Jew  has  been  munlered  in 
the  Kaij<erwalrl.  M;igny  w;w  am*ste<l  when  he  went  out  of  the 
rooHL"  All  the  jKirty  broke  up  on  hearing  tliis  strange  news,  and 
we  shut  uf*  oiu"  Ixink  for  thr*  iiiu'ht.  Ma;niy  had  l)een  sitting  by  me 
during  the  play  (iny  uiicK-  di-^ilt  and  I  i>;ud  and  took  the  money), 
ami,  lookini:  under  the  rhair,  there  w;i.s  a  cruniple<l  l>ai)er,  which  I 
took  up  and  read.  It  was  that  which  hail  been  delivered  to  him, 
and  ran  thus  : — 

"  //  1/OH  hive  done  it,  take  the  onltrit/s  horse  icho  brings  this. 
It  is  the  f^i^t  of  niif  stahle.  There  are  a  hvndrtd  louis  in  each 
holster,  and  the  j/iAtoh  are  Umdol.  Either  conrse  lies  open  to 
you  ;  you  know  what  I  mean.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  shall 
know  our  fate — wither  I  am  to  he  dishonourtd  and  surinve  yoUy 
whether  you  are  guilty  and  a  coward,  or  whether  you  are  still 
worthy  0/  the  name  of  JI" 

This  was  in  the  lian«lwriting  of  the  old  General  de  Magny  ;  and  my 
uncle  and  I,  as  we  walked  home  at  night,  having  made  and  divided 
with  the  Countess  Liliengarten  no  incon.sidera]>le  i)rotits  that  night, 
felt  our  triumphs  gr»'atly  dashcnl  by  the  i)enisid  of  the  letter. 
"  Has  Magny,"  we  fu<ke<l,  "  n>b])e<l  the  Jew,  or  has  his  intrigue 
l>een  fli.'wovere*!  ? "  In  either  case,  my  claiiiLS  on  the  Coimtess  Ida 
were  likely  t^)  inf<-t  with  serious  drawbacks ;  and  I  began  to  feel 
that  my  "  great  canl "  was  played  and  perhaps  lost. 

Well,  it  was  lost :  though  I  .say,  to  this  day,  it  wiis  well  and 
gallantly  playe<l.  After  supfKir  (which  we  never  for  fear  of  conse- 
<pienees  tfKjk  during  play)  I  U'came  so  agitate<l  in  my  mind  as  to 
what  was  r)ccurring  that  I  detennined  to  sally  out  about  midnight 
into  the  town,  and  inquire  what  was  the  real  motive  of  Magny's 
apfirehension.  A  sentry  was  at  the  door,  and  signified  to  me  that 
I  and  mv  uncle  were  under  arrest. 

We  were  left  in  our  rjuarters  for  six  weeks,  so  closely  watched 
that  escape  was  impossible,  had  we  desired  it;  but,  as  innocent 
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men,  we  had  nothiug  to  fear.  Our  course  of  life  was  open  to  all, 
and  we  desired  and  courted  inquiry.  Great  and  tragical  events 
happened  during  those  six  weeks ;  of  which,  though  we  heard  the 
outline,  as  all  Europe  did,  when  we  were  released  from  oiu*  captivity, 
we  were  yet  far  from  understanding  all  the  particulars,  which  were 
not  much  known  to  me  for  many  years  after.  Here  they  are,  as 
they  were  told  me  by  the  lady,  who  of  all  the  world  perhaps  was 
most  likely  to  know  them.  But  the  narrative  had  best  form  the 
contents  of  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XII 

CONTAINS  THE  TRAGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS 

OF  X 

MORE  than  twenty  years  after  the  events  described  in  the  past 
chapters,  I  was  walking  with  my  Lady  Lyndon  in  the 
Rotunda  at  Riinelagh.  It  was  in  the  yetir  1790;  the 
emigration  from  France  hjul  alrejuly  commenced,  the  old  counts  and 
marquises  were  thron<:in<jj  to  our  shores  :  not  starving  and  miserable, 
as  one  saw  them  a  few  years  afterwanls,  but  uiunolestc<l  as  yet,  and 
bringing  with  them  some  t4)ken  of  their  national  splendour.  I  was 
walkhig  with  Lady  Lyn<lon,  who,  proverbially  jealous  and  always 
anxious  to  annoy  me,  spied  out  a  foreign  lady  who  wiis  evidently 
remarking  me,  and  of  course  a^ked  who  was  the  hideous  fjit  Dutch- 
woman who  was  leering  at  me  so  ?  I  knew  her  not  in  the  least.  I 
felt  I  hjul  seen  the  lady's  face  somewhere  (it  was  now,  as  my  wife 
said,  enormously  fat  and  bloated) ;  but  I  did  not  recognise  in  the 
bearer  of  that  face  one  who  had  been  among  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  Germany  in  her  day. 

It  was  no  other  than  Madame  de  Liliengjirtcn,  the  mistress,  or 

as  some  said  the  morganatic  wife,  of  the  old  Duke  of  X ,  Duke 

Victor^s  father.     She  had  left  X a  few  months  after  the  elder 

Duke's  demise,  had  gone  to  Paris,  as  I  heanl,  where  some  unprin- 
cipled adventurer  had  married  her  for  lier  money;  but,  however,  had 
always  retiiined  her  quasi-royal  title,  and  protended,  amidst  the  great 
laughter  of  tlie  Parisians  who  fre<|uent^'d  her  house,  to  the  honoiu^ 
and  ceremonial  of  a  sovereign's  widow.  She  had  a  throne  erectcid 
in  her  stjitc-room,  and  was  stvle<l  bv  her  servants  and  those  who 
wished  to  pay  court  to  her,  or  borrow  money  from  her,  "  Altesse." 
Report  said  she  drank  rather  copiously — certainly  her  face  bore 
every  mark  of  that  habit,  and  had  lost  the  rosy,  frank,  good- 
humoured  beauty  which  had  charmed  the  sovereign  who  liad 
ennobled  her. 

Although  she  did  not  address  me  in  the  circle  at  Ranelagh,  I 
was  at  this  period  as  well  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  anil  she 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  my  house  in  Berkeley  Sijuare ;  whither 
a  note  was  next  morning  despatched  to  me.     "An  old  friend  of 
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Monsieur  de  Balibari,"  it  stated  (in  extremely  bad  French),  "is 
anxious  to  see  the  Chevalier  again  and  to  talk  over  old  happy  times. 
Rosina  de  Liliengarten  (can  it  be  that  Redmond  Balibari  has  for- 
gotten her  V)  will  be  at  her  house  in  Leicester  Fields  all  the  morning, 
looking  for  one  who  would  never  have  passed  her  by  twenty  years 
ago." 

Rosina  of  Liliengarten  it  was,  indeed — such  a  full-blown  Rosina 
I  have  seldom  seen.  I  found  her  in  a  decent  first-floor  in  Leicester 
Fields  (the  poor  soul  fell  much  lower  afterwards)  drinking  tea, 
which  had  somehow  a  very  strong  smell  of  brandy  in  it ;  and  aflter 
salutations,  which  would  be  more  tedious  to  recount  than  they  were 
to  perform,  and  after  further  straggling  conversjition,  she  gave  me 

briefly  the  following  narrative  of  the  events  in  X ,  which  I  may 

well  entitle  the  "  Princess's  Tragedy." 

"You  remember  Monsieur  de  Geldem,  the  Police  Minister. 
He  111  as  of  Dutch  extraction,  and,  what  is  more,  of  a  family  of  Dutch 
Jews.  Although  everybody  was  aware  of  this  blot  in  his  scutcheon, 
he  was  mortally  angry  if  ever  his  origin  was  suspected ;  and  made 
up  for  his  fathers'  errors  by  outrageous  professions  of  religion,  and 
the  most  austere  practices  of  devotion.  He  visited  church  every 
morning,  confessed  once  a  week,  and  hated  Jews  and  Protestants 
as  much  as  an  inquisitor  could  do.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
proving  his  sincerity,  by  persecuting  one  or  the  other  whenever 
occasion  fell  in  his  way. 

"  He  hated  the  Princess  mortally ;  for  her  Highness  in  some 
whim  had  insulted  him  with  his  origin,  caused  pork  to  be  removed 
from  before  him  at  table,  or  injured  him  in  some  such  silly  way ;  and 
he  had  a  violent  animosity  to  the  old  Baron  de  Magny,  both  in 
his  capacity  of  Protestant,  and  because  the  hitter  in  some  haughty 
mood  had  publicly  tumeil  his  back  upon  him  as  a  sharper  and 
a  spy.  Perpetual  quarrels  were  taking  place  between  them  in 
council ;  where  it  was  only  the  presence  of  his  august  masters  that 
restrained  the  Baron  from  publicly  and  frequently  expressing  the 
contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  officer  of  police. 

"  Thus  Greldem  had  hatred  as  one  reason  for  ruining  the  Princess, 
and  it  is  my  belief  he  had  a  stronger  motive  still — interest.  You 
remember  whom  the  Duke  married,  after  the  death  of  his  first 

wife? — a  princess  of  the  house  of  F .     Geldem  built  his  fine 

palace  two  years  after,  and,  as  I  feel  convinced,  with  the  money 

which  was  paid  to  him  by  the  F family  for  forwarding  the 

match. 

"To  go  to  Prince  Victor,  and  report  to  his  Highness  a  case 
wbicb  everybody  knew,  was  not  by  any  means  Geldem's  desire. 
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He  knew  the  man  would  be  niiued  for  ever  in  the  Prince's  estima- 
tion who  carried  him  intelligence  so  disastrous.  His  aim,  therefore, 
was,  to  leave  the  matter  to  explain  itself  to  liis  Highness;  and, 
when  the  time  was  ripe,  he  cast  about  for  a  means  of  carrying  his 
point.  He  had  spies  in  the  houses  of  the  elder  and  younger  Magny ; 
but  this  you  know,  of  course,  from  yom*  experience  of  Continental 
customs.  We  had  all  spies  over  each  other.  Your  black  (Zamor, 
I  think,  was  his  name)  used  to  give  me  reports  every  morning; 
and  I  used  to  entertain  the  dear  old  Duke  with  stories  of  you  and 
your  uncle  practising  piquet  and  dice  in  the  morning,  and  with 
your  quarrels  and  intrigues.     We  levied  similar  contributions  on 

everybody  in  X ,  to  amuse  the  de^ir  old  man.     Monsieur  de 

Magny's  valet  used  to  report  both  to  me  and  Monsieur  de  Greldem. 

"  I  knew  of  the  fact  of  the  emerald  being  in  pawn ;  and  it 
was  out  of  my  exchequer  that  the  poor  Princess  drew  the  funds 
which  were  spent  upon  the  odious  Lowe,  and  the  still  more  worth- 
less young  Chevalier.  How  the  Princess  could  trust  the  latter  as 
she  persisted  in  doing,  is  beyond  my  comprehension ;  but  there  is  no 
infatuation  like  that  of  a  woman  in  love :  and  you  will  remark, 
my  dear  Monsieur  de  Balibari,  that  our  sex  generally  fix  upon  a 
bad  man." 

"Not  always,  madam,"  I  interposed;  "your  humble  servant 
has  created  many  such  attac^hments." 

"I  do  not  see  that  that  aftects  the  truth  of  the  proposition," 
said  the  old  lady  drily,  and  continued  her  narrative.  "  The  Jew 
who  held  the  emerald  had  ha<l  many  dealings  with  the  Princess, 
and  at  last  was  offered  a  bribe  of  such  magnitude,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  pledge.      He  committed  the  inconceivable 

imprudence  of  bringing  the  emerald  with  him  to  X ,  and  waited 

on  Magny,  who  was  provided  by  the  Princess  with  money  to  redeem 
the  pledge,  and  was  actually  ready  to  pay  it. 

"  Their  interview  took  place  in  Magny's  own  apartments,  when 
his  valet  overheard  every  word  of  their  conversation.  The  yoimg 
m.an,  who  was  always  utterly  careless  of  money  when  it  was  in  his 
possession,  was  so  easy  in  offering  it,  that  Lowe  rose  in  his  demands, 
and  had  tlie  conscience  to  ask  double  the  sum  for  which  he  had 
previously  stipulated. 

"  At  this  the  Chevalier  lost  all  patience,  fell  on  the  wretch  and 
was  for  killing  him ;  when  the  o])portune  valet  rushed  in  and  saved 
him.  The  man  had  heard  every  word  of  the  conversation  between 
the  disputants,  and  the  Jew  ran  flying  with  terror  into  his  arms ; 
and  Magny,  a  quick  and  passionate,  but  not  a  violent  man,  bade  the 
servant  lead  the  villain  downstairs,  and  thought  no  more  of  him. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  to  have  in 
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his  possession  a  large  sum  of  money,  four  thousand  ducats,  with 
which  he  could  tempt  fortune  once  more ;  as  you  know  he  did  at 
your  table  that  night." 

"Your  Ladyship  went  halves,  madam,"  said  I;  "and  you 
know  how  little  I  was  the  better  for  my  winnings." 

"  The  man  conducted  the  trembling  Israelite  out  of  the  palace, 
and  no  sooner  had  seen  him  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  brethren, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  i)ut  up,  than  he  went  away  to  the 
office  of  his  Excellency  the  MinistiT  of  Police,  and  narrated  every 
word  of  the  conversaticm  which  had  taken  place  between  the  Jew 
and  his  master. 

"  Geldem  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  his  spy^s  pnidence 
and  fidelity.  He  gave  him  a  purse  of  twenty  ducats,  and  promised 
to  provide  for  him  handsomely ;  as  great  men  do  sometimes  promise 
to  reward  their  instniments ;  but  you,  Mcmsiour  de  Balibari,  know 
how  seldom  those  promises  are  kept.  *  Now,  go  and  find  out,'  said 
Monsieur  de  Geldem,  *  at  what  time  the  Israelite  proposes  to  return 
home  again,  or  whether  he  will  rcjieut  and  take  the  money.'  The 
man  went  on  this  errand.  Meanwhile,  to  make  matters  sure, 
Geldem  arranged  a  play-party  at  my  house,  inviting  you  thither 
with  your  bank,  as  you  may  remember ;  and  finding  means,  at  the 
same  time,  to  let  Maxime  de  Miigny  know  that  there  was  to  be 
faro  at  Madame  de  Liliengjirten's.  It  wiis  an  invitation  the  poor 
fellow  never  neglected." 

I  remembered  the  facts,  and  listened  on,  amazed  at  the  artifice 
of  the  infernal  Minister  of  Police. 

"  The  spy  came  back  from  his  message  to  Lowe,  and  stated 
that  he  had  made  inquiries  among  the  servants  of  the  house  where 
the  Heidellxirg  btmker  hxlged,  and  that  it  wjis  the  latter's  intention 

to  leave  X that  afternoon.      He  travelled  by  himself,  riding 

an  old  horse,  exceedingly  humbly  attired  after  the  mannner  of  his 
people. 

"  *  Johann,'  said  the  Minister,  clapping  the  pleased  spy  upon  the 
shoulder,  *I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  you,  I  have  been 
thinking,  since  you  left  me,  of  yoiu*  intelligence,  and  the  faithfid 
manner  in  which  you  have  served  me;  and  shall  soon  find  an 
occasion  to  place  you  according  to  your  merits.  Which  way  does 
this  Israelitish  scoundrel  take  1 ' 

"  *  He  goes  to  R to-night.' 

"  *  And  must  pass  by  the  Kaiserwald.  Are  you  a  man  of 
courage,  Johann  Kemerl' 

"  *  Will  your  ExceUency  try  meV  said  the  man,  his  eyes 
glittering :  *  I  served  through  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  was  never 
kUQwn  to  fail  there.' 
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"  *  Now,  listen.  The  emerald  must  be  taken  from  that  Jew : 
in  the  very  keepin*;  it  the  scoundrel  has  committed  high  treason. 
To  the  man  who  brings  me  that  emerald  I  swear  I  will  give  five 
hundred  louis.  You  understand  why  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  restored  to  her  Highness.     I  need  say  no  more.* 

"  *  You  shall  have  it  to-night,  sir,'  said  the  man.  *  Of  oourse 
your  Excx)llcncy  will  hold  me  harmless  in  case  of  accident.* 

"  *  Psha  ! '  answered  the  Minister ;  *  I  will  jwy  you  half  the 
money  beforehand ;  such  is  my  confidence  in  you.  Accident's  im- 
possible if  you  tiike  your  measures  proi^rly.  There  arc  four  leagues 
of  woo<l ;  the  Jew  rides  slowly.  It  will  be  nii^ht  before  he  can 
reach,  let  us  siiy,  the  old  Powder-Mill  in  the  wood.  What's  to 
prevent  you  from  putting  a  rope  across  the  roa<l,  and  dealing  with 
him  there]  Be  back  with  me  this  evening  at  supi)or.  If  you  meet 
any  of  the  patrol,  say  "  Foxes  are  loose," — that's  the  word  for  to- 
night.    They  will  let  you  piuss  them  without  (juestions.' 

"  The  man  went  off  (piite  charmed  with  his  commission ;  and 
when  Magny  was  losing  his  money  at  our  faro-table,  his  servant 
waylaid  the  Jew  at  the  spot  named  the  Powder-Mill,  in  the  Kjiiser- 
wald.  The  Jew's  horse  stumbled  over  a  rope  wliii^h  had  l)een  placed 
across  the  road  ;  and,  as  the  ri<ler  fell  groaning  to  the  ground, 
Johann  Kenier  rushed  out  on  him,  mtusked,  and  pistol  in  hand,  and 
demanded  his  money.  He  ha<l  no  wish  to  kill  the  Jew,  I  believe, 
unless  his  resistance  should  render  extreme  mejisures  necessjiry. 

"  Nor  did  he  commit  any  such  murder ;  for,  as  the  yelling  Jew 
roared  for  mercy,  and  his  assailant  menaced  him  with  a  pistol,  a 
srpiad  of  patrol  came  up,  and  laid  hold  of  the  robber  and  the 
wounded  man. 

"  Kenier  swore  an  oath.  *  You  have  come  too  S(X)n,'  said  he  to 
the  sergeant  of  the  police.  *  Foxes  are  l(MJse.^  ^  Some  are  caught,' 
said  the  sergeant,  quite  unconcerned  ;  and  bound  the  fellow's  hands 
with  the  rope  which  he  had  stretched  across  the  road  to  entrap  the 
Jew.  He  wjia  jilaccd  l:>eliin(l  a  i)oliceman  on  a  horse ;  Lowe  was 
similarly  accommodated,  and  the  i>arty  thus  came  back  into  the 
town  as  the  night  fell. 

"  They  were  taken  forthwith  to  the  police  quarter ;  and,  as  the 
chief  happeneil  to  be  there,  they  were  examined  by  his  Excellency 
in  i>erson.  Both  were  rigorously  searched ;  the  Jew's  papers  and 
axsQs  taken  from  him  :  the  jewel  wjis  found  in  a  private  jiocket. 
As  for  the  spy,  the  Minister,  looking  at  him  angrily,  saitl,  *Why, 
this  is  the  servant  of  the  Chevalier  de  Magny,  one  of  her  Highness's 
e<iuerries ! '  and,  without  hearing  a  word  in  exculpation  from  the 
poor  frightene<l  wretch,  onlered  him  into  close  confinement. 

"  Calling  for  his  horse,  he  then  rode  to  the  Prince's  a])artments 
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at  the  palace,  and  asked  for  an  instant  audience.  When  admitted, 
he  produced  the  emerald.  *  This  jewel/  said  he,  *  has  been  found 
on  the  person  of  a  Heidelberg  Jew,  who  has  been  here  repeatedly  of 
late,  and  has  had  many  dealings  with  her  Highness's  equerry,  the 
Chevalier  de  Magny.  This  afternoon  the  Chevalier's  servant  came 
from  his  master's  lodgings,  accompanied  by  the  Hebrew ;  was  heard 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  route  the  man  intended  to  tiike  on  his 
way  homewards;  followed  him,  or  preceded  him  rather,  and  was 
found  in  the  act  of  riHiug  his  victim  by  my  police  in  the  Kaiserwald. 
The  man  will  confess  nothing ;  but,  on  being  seiirched,  a  large  sum 
in  gold  was  found  on  his  person ;  and  though  it  is  with  the  utmost 
pain  that  I  can  bring  myself  to  entertain  such  an  opinion,  and  to 
implicate  a  gentleman  of  the  character  and  name  of  Monsieur  de 
Magny,  I  do  submit  that  our  duty  is  to  have  the  Chevalier  examined 
relative  to  the  affair.  As  Monsieur  de  Magny  is  in  her  Highness's 
private  service,  and  in  her  confidence  I  have  heard,  I  woidd  not 
venture  to  apprehend  him  without  your  Highness's  permission.' 

"  The  Prince's  nuister  of  the  horse,  a  friend  of  the  old  Baron  de 
Magny,  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  no  sooner  heard  the 
strange  intelligence,  than  he  hastened  away  to  the  old  General  with 
the  dreadfid  news  of  his  grandson's  supposed  crime.  Perhaps  his 
Highness  himself  was  not  unwilling  that  his  old  friend  and  tutor  in 
arms  should  have  the  chanCe  of  saving  his  family  from  disgrace ;  at 
all  events.  Monsieur  de  Hengst,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  was  per- 
mitted to  go  off  to  the  Baron  undisturl)e<l,  and  break  to  him  the 
intelligence  of  the  accusation  pending  over  the  unfortunate  Chevalier. 

"  It  is  jxwsible  that  he  exi)ected  some  such  dreadful  catastrophe, 
for,  after  hearing  Hengst's  narrative  (as  the  latter  afterwards  told 
me),  he  only  said,  *  Heaven's  will  be  done ! '  for  some  time  refused 
to  stir  a  step  in  the  matter,  and  then  only  by  the  solicitation  of  his 
friend  was  induced  to  write  the  letter  which  Maxime  de  Magny 
received  at  our  play-table. 

"Whilst  he  was  there,  scjuandering  the  Princess's  money,  a 
police  visit  was  paid  to  his  apartments,  and  a  hundred  proofe,  not 
of  his  guilt  with  respect  to  the  robbery,  but  of  his  guilty  connection 
with  the  Princess,  were  discovered  there, — tokens  of  her  giving, 
passionate  letters  from  her,  copies  of  his  own  correspondence  to  his 
young  ftiends  at  Paris, — all  of  which  the  Police  Minister  perused, 
and  carefully  put  together  under  seal  for  his  Highness,  Prince 
Victor.  I  have  no  doubt  he  perused  them,  for,  on  delivering  them 
to  the  Hereditary  Prince,  Geldern  said  that,  in  obedience  to  his 
Highnesses  orderSy  he  had  collected  the  Chevalier's  papers ;  but  he 
need  not  say  that,  on  his  honour,  he  (Geldern)  himself  had  never 
eiounined  the  documents.     His  difference  with  Messieurs  de  Magny 
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w:u  known ;  he  he^r^T^l  his  Hi;^hnes8  to  employ  any  otlier  offirial 
X>er»on  in  the  judgment  of  the  accusation  brought  against  the  young; 
Chevalier. 

"All  these  things  were  going  on  while  the  Chevalier  was  at 
play.  A  nm  of  luck — you  hsul  great  luck  in  those  days,  Monsieur 
de  Balibari — was  against  him.  He  staytnl  and  lost  his  four  thousand 
dufats.  He  re<?eiveti  his  luicle's  note,  and  such  was  the  infatuation 
of  the  wretrhel  gaml>ler,  that,  on  rcceii)t  of  it,  he  went  down  to  the 
criurtyanl,  where  the  horse  w;i3  in  waiting,  al>s<>lutoly  took  the  money 
which  the  jK^Kjr  r)M  gentleman  had  placed  in  tlie  sadille-holstcre, 
brought  it  upstiiirs,  playo<l  it,  and  lost  it ;  an«l  when  he  issued 
from  the  room  to  fly,  it  wiis  t(X>  late :  he  Wiis  placotl  in  arrest  at 
the  bottom  of  my  staircase,  as  you  were  ujxm  entering  your  own 
home. 

"  Even  when  he  came  in  under  the  charge  of  the  soldiery  sent 
to  arrest  him,  the  old  (icneml,  who  was  waiting,  was  overjoyed  to 
see  him,  and  fluni^  himself  into  the  lad's  arms,  and  embra<^^  him : 
it  was  said,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  *  He  is  here,  gentle- 
men,' he  sr»bl)cd  out, — *  thank  GcmI  lie  is  not  guilty  of  the  robbery!' 
an<l  then  sank  Kick  in  a  chair  in  a  burst  of  emotion ;  painful,  it 
was  said  by  those  present,  to  witness  on  the  p;irt  of  a  man  so  brave, 
and  known  to  l>e  so  cold  and  stem. 

"  *  Robl)erv  ! '  said  the  voung  man.  *  I  swear  before  Heaven 
I  am  guilty  of  none ! '  an<l  a  scene  of  almost  touching  reconcilia- 
tion passal  lj(.'tween  them,  l)cforc  the  unhappy  young  man  was  led 
fn>m  the  guard-house  into  the  prison  which  he  wits  destined  never 
to  quit. 

"  That  night  the  Duke  looked  over  the  papers  which  Geldem 
had  brought  to  him.  It  wjw  at  a  vcr>'  early  stai.'e  of  the  perusal, 
no  doubt,  that  he  gave  onlers  for  your  arrest ;  for  you  were  taken 
at  midnight,  Magny  at  ten  o'clock  :  after  which  time  the  old  Baron 
de  Magny  had  seen  his  Highness,  protesting  of  his  grandson's  inno- 
cen<.*e,  and  the  Princre  had  receivtHl  him  most  gnu'iously  and  kindly. 
His  Highness  sjiid  he  had  no  doubt  the  young  man  was  innocent; 
his  birth  and  his  bIo<xl  rendered  su<'h  a  crime  imjK)ssible;  but 
suspicion  w;is  too  strong  agjiinst  him :  lie  was  known  to  have 
been  that  day  closeted  with  the  Jew;  to  have  n^'eived  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  which  he  8<piandered  at  play,  and  of  which 
the  Hebrew  had,  doubtless,  been  the  lender, — to  have  despatched 
his  servant  after  him,  who  inquired  the  hour  of  the  Jew's  departure, 
lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  rifled  him.  Suspicion  was  so  strong  against 
the  Chevalier,  that  common  justice  require<l  his  arrest ;  and,  mean- 
while, until  he  cleared  himself,  he  should  be  kept  in  not  dishonour- 
able durance,  and  every  regard  had  for  his  name,  and  the  8er\ices 
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of  his  honourable  grandfather.  With  this  assurance,  and  with  a 
warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  Prince  left  old  General  de  Magny  that 
night ;  and  the  veteran  retired  to  rest,  almost  consoled  and  confident 
in  Majdme*s  eyentual  and  immediate  release. 

"But  in  the  morning,  before  daybreak,  the  Prince,  who  had 
been  reading  papers  all  night,  wildly  called  to  the  page,  who  slept 
in  the  next  room  across  the  door,  bade  him  get  horses,  which  were 
always  kept  in  readiness  in  the  stables,  and,  flinging  a  parcel  of 
letters  into  a  box,  told  the  page  to  follow  him  on  horseback  with 
these.  The  young  man  (Monsieur  de  Weissenborn)  told  this  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  then  of  my  household,  and  who  is  now  Madame 
de  Weissenborn,  and  a  mother  of  a  score  of  children. 

"  The  page  described  that  never  was  such  a  change  seen  as  in 
his  august  master  in  the  course  of  that  single  night.  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  his  face  livid,  his  clothes  were  hanging  loose  about  him, 
and  he  wlio  had  always  made  his  appearance  on  parade  as  precisely 
dressed  as  any  sergeant  of  his  troops,  might  have  been  seen  gallop- 
ing through  the  lonely  streets  at  early  dawn  without  a  hat,  his 
unpowdered  hair  streaming  behind  him  like  a  madman. 

"  The  page,  with  the  box  of  papers,  clattered  after  his  master, — 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  follow  him ;  and  they  rode  from  the  palace 
to  the  town,  and  through  it  to  the  General's  quarter.  The  sentinels 
at  the  door  were  scared  at  the  strange  figure  that  nished  up  to  the 
GeneraFs  gate,  and,  not  knowing  him,  crossed  bayonets,  and  refiised 
him  admission.  *  Fools,*  said  Weissenborn,  *  it  is  the  Prince  ! '  And, 
jangling  at  the  bell  as  if  for  an  alarm  of  fire,  the  door  was  at  length 
opened  by  the  porter,  and  his  Highness  ran  up  to  the  General's  bed- 
chamber, followed  by  the  page  with  the  box. 

"*  Magny — Magny,'  roared  the  Prince,  thundering  at  the  closed 
door,  *  get  up  ! '  And  to  the  queries  of  the  old  man  from  within, 
answered,  *  It  is  I — Victor — the  Prince  ! — get  up  ! '  And  presently 
the  door  was  opened  by  the  General  in  his  roberde-chambre,  and  the 
Prince  entered.  The  page  brought  in  the  box,  and  was  bidden  to 
wait  without,  which  he  did  ;  but  there  led  from  Monsieiu*  de  Magny's 
bedroom  into  his  antechamber  two  doors,  the  great  one  which  formed 
the  entrance  into  his  room,  and  a  smaller  one  which  led,  as  the 
fiishion  is  with  our  houses  abroad,  into  the  closet  which  communicates 
with  the  alcove  where  the  bed  is.  The  door  of  this  was  found  by 
M.  de  Weissenborn  to  be  open,  and  the  young  man  was  thus  enabled 
to  hear  and  see  everything  w^hich  occurred  within  the  apartment. 

"  The  General,  somewhat  nervously,  asked  what  was  the  reason 
of  60  early  a  visit  from  his  Highness ;  to  which  the  Prince  did  not 
for  a  while  reply,  farther  than  by  staring  at  him  rather  wildly  and 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 
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"  At  last  he  said,  '  Here  is  the  cause ! '  dashing  his  fist  on  the 
box ;  and,  as  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  key  with  him,  he  went 
to  the  door  for  a  moment,  saying,  *  Weissenbom  perhaps  has  it ; ' 
but  seeing  over  the  stove  one  of  the  General's  cauteaiix  de  chasse^  he 
took  it  down,  and  said,  *  That  will  do,'  and  fell  to  work  to  burst  the 
red  trunk  open  with  the  blade  of  the  forest  knife.  The  point  broke, 
and  he  gave  an  oath,  but  continued  haggling  on  with  the  broken 
blade,  which  was  better  suited  to  his  purpose  than  the  long  pointed 
knife,  and  finally  succeeded  in  wrenching  open  the  Ud  of  the  chest. 

"  *  What  is  the  matter  1  *  said  he,  laughing.  *  Here's  the  matter ; 
— read  that ! — here's  more  matter,  read  that ! — here's  more — no,  not 
that ;  that's  somebody  else's  picture — but  here's  hers  !  Do  you  know 
that,  Magny  ]  My  wife's — the  Princess's  !  Why  did  you  and  your 
cursed  race  ever  come  out  of  France,  to  plant  your  infernal  wicked- 
ness wherever  your  feet  fell,  and  to  ruin  honest  German  homes? 
What  have  you  and  yours  ever  had  from  my  family  but  confidence 
and  kindness  ?  We  gave  you  a  home  when  you  had  none,  and  here's 
our  reward ! '  and  he  flung  a  parcel  of  i)aper8  down  before  the  old 
general,  who  saw  the  truth  at  once : — he  had  known  it  long  before, 
probably,  and  sank  down  on  his  chair,  covering  his  face. 

"  The  Prince  went  on  gesticulating,  and  shrieking  almost.  *  If 
a  man  injured  you  so,  Magny,  before  you  bog')t  the  father  of  that 
gambling  lying  villain  yonder,  you  would  have  known  how  to  revenge 
yourself  You  would  have  killed  him  !  Yes,  would  have  killed  him. 
But  who's  to  help  me  to  my  revenge  ]  I've  no  equal.  I  can't  meet 
that  dog  of  a  Frenchman,—  that  pimp  from  Versailles, — and  kill  him, 
as  if  he  had  played  the  traitor  to  one  of  his  own  degree.' 

"  *  The  blood  of  Maxime  de  Magny,'  said  the  old  gentleman 
proudly,  *  is  as  gcKxl  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom.' 

"  *  Can  I  take  it  ? '  cried  the  Prince ;  *  you  know  I  can't.  I  can't 
have  the  privilege  of  any  other  gentleman  in  Europe.  What  am  I 
to  do  ]  Look  here,  Magny  :  I  was  wild  when  I  came  here ;  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  You've  served  me  for  thirty  years  ;  you've  saved 
my  life  twice :  they  are  all  knaves  and  harlots  about  my  poor  old 
father  here — no  honest  men  or  women — you  are  the  only  one — you 
saved  ray  life :  tell  me  what  am  I  to  do  ] '  Thus  from  insulting 
Monsieur  de  Magny,  the  poor  distracted  Prince  fell  to  supplicating 
him ;  and,  at  last,  fairly  flung  himself  down,  and  burst  out  in  an 
agony  of  tears. 

"  Old  Magny,  one  of  the  most  rigid  and  cold  of  men  on  common 
occasions,  when  he  saw  this  outbreak  of  passion  on  the  Prince's 
part,  became,  as  my  informant  has  described  to  me,  as  much 
aflected  as  his  master.  The  old  man,  from  being  cold  and  high, 
suddenly  fell,  as  it  were,  into  the  whimpering  querulousness  of 
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extreme  old  age.  He  lost  all  sense  of  dignity :  he  went  down  on 
his  knees,  and  broke  out  into  all  sorts  of  wild  incoherent  attempts 
at  consolation ;  so  much  so,  that  Weissenbom  said  he  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  the  scene,  and  actually  turned  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  it. 

"But,  from  what  followed  in  a  few  days,  we  may  guess  the 
results  of  the  long  interview.  The  Prince,  when  he  came  away 
from  the  conversation  with  his  old  servant,  forgot  his  fatal  box  of 
papers  and  sent  the  page  back  for  them.  Tlie  General  was  on  his 
knees  praying  in  the  room  when  the  young  man  entered,  and  only 
stirred  and  looked  wildly  round  as  the  other  removed  the  packet 
The  Prince  rode  away  to  his  hunting-lodge  at  three  leagues  from 

X ,  and  three  days  after  that  Maxinie  do  Magny  died  in  prison  ; 

having  made  a  confession  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  te  rob 
the  Jew,  and  that  he  had  made  away  with  himself,  ashamed  of  his 
dishonour. 

"  But  it  is  not  known  that  it  was  the  General  himself  who  took 
his  grandson  poison :  it  was  said  even  tliat  he  shot  him  in  the 
prison.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  General  de  Magny 
carried  his  grandson  the  draught  which  was  te  CArry  him  out  of  the 
world ;  represented  to  the  wretehed  youth  that  his  fate  was  inevit- 
able; that  it  would  be  public  and  disgraceful  unless  he  chose  to 
anticipate  tlie  punishment,  and  so  left  him.  But  it  was  not  of  his 
oum  accord,  and  not  until  he  had  used  evert/  means  of  escape,  as 
you  shall  hear,  that  the  unfortunate  being's  life  was  brought  to 
an  end. 

"  As  for  General  de  Magny,  he  quite  fell  into  imbecility  a  short 
time  after  his  grandson's  death,  and  my  honoured  Duke's  demise. 

After  his  Highness  the  Prince  married  the  Princess  Mary  of  F , 

as  they  were  walking  in  the  English  park  together  they  once  met 
old  Magny  riding  in  the  sun  in  the  easy-chair,  in  which  he  was 
carried  commonly  abroad  after  his  paralytic  fits.  *  This  is  my  wife, 
Magny,'  said  the  Prince  affectionately,  taking  the  veteran's  hand ; 
and  he  added,  turning  to  his  princess,  *  General  de  Magny  saved  my 
life  dimng  the  Seven  Years'  War.' 

"  *  What,  you've  taken  her  back  again  ? '  said  the  old  man.  *  I 
wish  you'd  send  me  back  my  poor  Maxime.'  He  had  quite  forgotten 
the  death  of  the  poor  Princess  Olivia,  and  the  Prince,  looking  very 
dark  indeed,  passed  away. 

"And  now,"  said  Madame  de  Liliengarten,  "I  have  only  one 
more  gloomy  story  to  relate  to  you — the  death  of  the  Princess 
Olivia.  It  is  even  more  horrible  than  the  tale  I  have  just  told 
yoiL"     With  which  preface  the  old  lady  resumed  her  narrative. 

"  The  kind  weak  Princess's  fate  was  hastened,  if  not  occasioned^ 
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by  the  cowardice  of  Magny.  He  found  means  to  communicate  with 
her  from  his  prison,  and  her  Highness,  who  was  not  in  open  disgrace 
yet  (for  the  Duke,  out  of  regard  to  the  family,  persisted  in  chai^ging 
Magny  with  only  robl)cry),  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
relieve  him,  and  to  bribe  the  gaolers  to  effect  his  esca|)e.  She  was 
so  wild  that  she  lost  all  patience  and  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
any  schemes  she  may  have  had  for  Magny*s  liberation ;  for  her 
husband  was  inexorable,  and  caused  the  Chevalier's  prison  to  be  too 
strictly  guarded  for  escape  to  be  possible.  She  offered  the  State 
jewels  in  pawn  to  the  Court  banker ;  who  of  course  was  obliged  to 
decline  the  transaction.  She  fell  down  on  her  knees,  it  is  said,  to 
Geldem,  the  Police  Minister,  and  offered  him  Heaven  knows  what 
as  a  bribe.  Finally,  she  came  screaming  to  my  poor  dear  Duke, 
who,  with  his  age,  diseases,  and  easy  habits,  was  quite  unfit  for 
scenes  of  so  violent  a  nature ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
excitement  created  in  his  august  bosom  by  her  frantic  violence  and 
grief,  had  a  fit  in  which  I  very  nigh  lost  him.  That  his  dear  life 
was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  these  transactions  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt ;  for  the  Strasbourg  pie,  of  which  they  said  he 
died,  never,  I  am  sure,  could  have  injured  him,  but  for  the  iiyury 
which  his  dear  gentle  heart  received  from  the  unusual  occurrences 
in  which  he  was  forced  to  tiike  a  share. 

"All  her  Highness's  movements  were  carefully,  though  not 
ostensibly,  watched  by  her  husband.  Prince  Victor;  who  waiting 
upon  his  august  father,  sternly  signified  to  him  that  if  his  Highness 
{my  Duke)  should  dare  to  aid  the  Princess  in  her  efforts  to  release 
Magny,  he.  Prince  Victor,  would  publicly  accuse  the  Princess  and  her 
paramour  of  high  treason,  and  take  measures  with  the  Diet  for  remov- 
ing his  father  from  the  throne,  as  incapacitated  to  reign.  Hence 
interposition  on  our  part  was  vain,  and  Miigny  was  left  to  his  fate. 

"  It  came,  as  you  are  aware,  very  suddenly.  Geldem,  Police 
Minister,  Hengst,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the  colonel  of  the 
Prince's  guanl,  waited  upon  the  young  man  in  his  prison  two  days 
after  his  grandfather  had  visited  him  there  and  left  behind  him  the 
phial  of  poison  which  the  criminal  had  not  the  courage  to  use.  And 
Geldem  signified  to  the  young  man  that  unless  he  took  of  his 
own  accord  the  laurel-water  provided  by  the  elder  Magny,  more 
violent  means  of  death  woidd  be  instantly  employed  upon  him, 
and  that  a  file  of  grenadiers  was  in  waiting  in  the  courtyard  to 
despatch  him.  Seeing  this,  Magny,  with  the  most  dreadful  self- 
abasement,  after  dragging  himself  romid  the  room  on  his  knees 
from  one  officer  to  another,  weeping  and  screaming  with  terror,  at 
last  desperately  drank  off  the  potion,  and  was  a  corpse  in  a  few 
minutes.     Thus  ended  this  wretched  young  man. 
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"  His  death  was  made  public  in  the  Court  Gazette  two  days 

after,  the  .paragniph  stating  that  Monsieur  de  M ,  struck  with 

remorse  for  having  attempted  the  murder  of  the  Jew,  had  jjut  him- 
self to  death  by  |K)ison  in  prison  \  and  a  warning  was  added  to  all 
young  noblemen  ot  the  duchy  to  avoid  the  dreadful  sin  of  gambling, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  young  man's  rum,  and  had  brought 
upon  the  grey  hairs  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  honourable  of 
the  sen'ants  of  the  Duke  irretrievable  sorrow. 

"The  funeral  was  conducted  with  decent  privacy,  the  General 
de  Magny  attending  it.  The  carriages  of  the  two  Dukes  and  all  the 
first  people  of  the  Court  made  their  calls  upon  the  General  after- 
wards. He  attended  i)arade  as  usual  the  next  day  on  the  Arsenal- 
Place,  and  Duke  Victor,  who  had  been  inspecting  the  building, 
came  out  of  it  leaning  on  the  brave  old  warnor's  arm,  lie  was 
particularly    gracious   to   the   old  man,  and   told  his   officers  the 

oft-repeated  story  how  at  Rosbach,  when  the  X contingent 

served  with  the  troops  of  the  unlucky  Soubise,  the  General  had 
thrown  himself  in  the  way  of  a  French  dragoon,  who  was  pressing 
hard  \x\yon  his  Highness  in  the  rout,  had  received  the  blow  intended 
for  his  master,  and  kille<I  the  assailant.  And  he  alluded  to  the 
&mily  motto  of  *  Magny  sans  tachc,'  and  said,  *  It  had  been  always 
so  with  his  gallant  friend  and  tutor  in  arms.'  This  speech  affected 
all  present  very  mueli ;  with  the  excei)tion  of  the  old  General,  who 
only  bowed  and  did  not  si)eak :  but  when  he  went  home  he  was 
heard  muttering  *  Magny  sans  tache,  Magny  sans  tache ! '  and  was 
attacked  with  paralysis  that  night,  from  which  he  never  more  than 
partially  recovered. 

"The  news  of  Maxime's  death  had  somehow  been  kept  from 
the  Princess  until  now .  a  Gazette  even  l)eing  printed  without  the 
paragraph  containing  the  account  of  his  suicide^  but  it  was  at 
length,  I  know  not  how,  made  known  to  her.  And  when  she 
heard  it,  her  ladies  tell  me,  she  screamed  and  fell,  as  if  stnick  dead ; 
then  sat  up  wildly  and  raved  like  a  madwoman,  and  was  then 
carried  to  her  bed,  where  her  physician  attended  her,  and  where  she 
lay  of  a  brain  fever.  All  this  while  the  Prince  used  to  send  to 
make  inquiries  concemuig  her;  and  from  his  giving  orders  that 
his  Castle  of  Schlangenfels  sliould  be  i>repared  and  furnished,  I  make 
no  doubt  it  was  his  intention  to  send  her  Into  confinement  thither : 
as  had  been  done  with  the  unhappy  sister  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
atZelL 

"  She  sent  repeatedly  to  demand  an  interview  with  his  Highness; 
which  the  latter  declined,  saying  that  he  would  communicate  with 
her  Highness  when  her  health  was  sufficiently  recovered.  To  one  of 
her  passionate  letters  he  sent  back  for  reply  a  packet,  which,  when 
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opened,  was  found  to  contain  the  emerald  that  had  been  the  cause 
round  which  all  this  dark  intrigue  movc<l. . 

"Her  Highness  at  this  time  became  quite  frantic;  vowed  in 
the  presence  of  all  her  ladies  that  one  lock  of  her  darling  Maxime's 
hair  was  more  precious  to  her  than  all  the  jewels  in  the  world; 
rang  for  her  carriage,  and  said  she  would  go  and  kiss  his  tomb; 
proclaimed  the  murdered  martyr's  innocence,  and  called  down  the 
punishment  of  Heaven,  the  wratli  of  her  family,  upon  his  assassin. 
The  Prince,  on  hearing  these  speeches  (they  were  all,  of  course, 
regularly  brought  to  him),  is  said  to  have  given  one  of  his  dreadful 
looks  (which  I  remember  now),  and  to  have  said,  *  This  cannot  last 
much  longer.' 

"All  that  day  and  the  next  the  Princess  Olivia  passed  in 
dictating  the  most  passionate  lettei-s  to  the  Prince  her  father,  to 
the  Kings  of  France,  Naples,  and  Spain,  her  kinsmen,  and*  to  all 
other  branches  of  her  family,  calling  upon  them  in  the  most  inco- 
herent tenns  to  i)rotect  her  against  the  butcher  and  assassin  her 
husband,  assailing  his  j)ers()n  in  the  maddest  terms  of  reproach,  and 
at  the  same  time  confessing  her  love  for  the  munlereil  Magny.  It 
was  in  vain  that  those  ladies  who  vrere  faithful  to  her  |K)inted 
out  to  her  the  inutility  of  these  letters,  the  dangerous  folly  of  the 
confessions  which  they  made ;  she  insisted  upon  writing  them,  and 
used  to  give  them  to  her  second  rolx^-womau,  a  Frenchwoman  (her 
Highness  always  affectioned  persons  of  that  nation),  who  had  the 
key  of  her  cassette,  and  carried  every  one  of  these  epistles  to 
Geldem. 

"With  the  exception  that  no  public  receptions  were  held,  the 
ceremony  of  the  Princess's  establishment  went  on  as  before.  Her 
ladies  were  allowed  to  w^ait  upon  her  and  perform  their  usual  duties 
about  her  person.  The  only  men  admitted  were,  however,  her 
servants,  her  physician,  and  chaplain  ;  and  one  day  when  she  wished 
to  go  into  the  gjirden,  a  heyduc,  'who  kept  the  door,  intimated  to 
her  Highness  that  the  Prince's  orders  were  that  she  should  keep 
her  apartments. 

"  They  abut,  as  you  remember,  upon  the  landing  of  the  marble 

staircase  of  Schloss  X ;  the  entrance  t^3  Prince  Victor's  suite 

of  rooms  being  opposite  the  Princess's  on  the  same  landing.  This 
space  is  large,  filled  with  sofas  and  benches,  and  the  gentlemen  and 
officers  who  waited  upon  the  Duke  used  to  make  a  sort  of  ante- 
chamber of  the  lan(ling-j)lace,  and  pay  their  court  to  his  Highness 
there,  as  he  i);issed  out,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  panwle.  At  such  a 
time,  the  heyducs  witliin  the  Princess's  suite  of  rooms  used  to  turn 
out  with  their  halberts  and  present  to  Prin<*e  Victor — the  same 
ceremony  l)eing  performed  on  his  own  side,  when  pages  came  out 
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and  annoiinced  the  approach  of  his  Higliness.  The  pages  used  to 
come  out  and  say,  *  The  Prince,  gentlemen  ! '  and  the  dnims  beat  in 
the  hall,  and  the  gentlemen  rose,  who  were  waiting  on  the  benches 
that  ran  along  the  balustrade. 

"  As  if  fate  impelled  her  to  her  death,  one  day  the  Princess,  as 
her  guards  turned  out,  and  she  was  aware  that  the  Prince  was 
standing,  as  was  his  wont,  on  the  landing,  conversing  with  his 
gentlemen  (in  the  old  days  he  used  to  cross  to  the  Princeiss's  apart- 
ment and  kiss  her  hand) — the  Princess,  who  had  been  anxious  all 
the  morning,  complaining  of  heat,  insisting  that  all  the  doors  of  the 
apartments  should  be  left  open ;  and  giving  tokens  of  an  insanity 
which  I  think  was  now  evident,  rushed  wildly  at  the  doors  when 
the  guards  passed  out,  flung  them  open,  and  before  a  ^ord  coidd  be 
said,  or  her  ladies  could  follow  her,  was  in  the  presence  of  Duke 
Victor,  who  was  talking  as  usual  on  the  landing:  placing  herself 
between  him  and  the  stair,  she  began  apostrophising  him  tHth 
frantic  vehemence : — 

"  *  Take  notice,  gentlemen  ! '  she  screamed  out,  *  that  this  man  is 
a  murderer  and  a  liar ;  that  he  lays  plots  for  honourable  gentlemen^ 
and  kills  them  in  prison !  Take  notice,  that  I  too  am  in  prison, 
and  fear  the  same  fate :  the  same  butcher  who  killed  Mazime  de 
Magny,  may,  any  night,  put  the  knife  to  my  throat.  I  appeal  to 
you,  and  to  all  the  kings  of  Euro|)e,  my  Royal  kinsmen.  I  demand 
to  be  set  free  from  this  tyrant  and  villain,  this  liar  and  traitor !  I 
adjure  you  all,  as  gentlemen  of  honour,  to  carry  these  letters  to 
my  relatives,  and  say  from  whom  you  had  them  ! '  and  with  this  the 
unhappy  lady  began  scattering  letters  about  among  the  astonished 
crowd. 

"  *  Let  no  man  stoojy !  '  cried  the  Prince,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

*  Madame  de  Gleim,  you  should  have  watched  your  patient  better. 
Call  the  Princess's  physicians :  her  Highness's  brain  is  affected. 
Gentlemen,  have  the  goodness  to  retire.'  And  the  Prince  stood  on 
the  landing  as  the  gentlemen  went  down  the  stairs,  saying  fiercely 
to  the  guard,  *  Soldier,  if  she  moves,  strikfe  \iith  your  halbert ! '  on 
which  the  man  brought  the  point  of  his  weapon  to  the  Princess's 
breast ;  and  the  lady,  frightened,  shrank  back  and  re-entered  her 
apartments.      *Now,  Monsieur  de  Weissenbom,*  said  the  Prince, 

*  pick  up  all  those  papers,'  and  the  Prince  went  into  his  own  apart- 
ments, preceded  l)y  his  i)ages,  and  never  quitted  them  until  he  had 
seen  every  one  of  the  papers  burnt. 

"  The  next  day  the  Court  Gazette  contained  a  bulletin 
signed  by  the  three  physicians,  stating  that  *Her  Highness  the 
Hereditary  Princess  laboured  under  inflanunation  of  the  brain,  and 
had  passed  a  restless  and  disturbed  night.'     Similar  notices  were 
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issued  day  after  day.  The  services  of  all  her  ladies,  except  two, 
were  dispensed  with.  Guards  were  placed  within  and  without  her 
doors ;  lier  windows  were  secured,  so  that  escape  from  them  was 
impossible :  and  you  know  what  took  place  ten  days  after.  The 
church-bells  were  ringing  all  niglit,  and  the  prayers  of  the  fiiithful 
asked  for  a  person  in  extremis.  A  Gazette  appeared  in  the  morning, 
edged  with  black,  and  stating  thnt  the  high  and  mighty  Princess 
Olivia  Maria  Ferdinanda,  consort  of  His  Serene  Highness  Victor 

Louis   Emanuel,   Here^litary  Prince   of  X ,   had  died   in  the 

evening  of  the  24th  of  January  1 769. 

"  But  do  you  know  how  slie  died,  sir  ?  That,  too,  is  a  mystery. 
Weissenbom,  the  page,  was  concerned  in  this  dark  tragedy  ;  and 
the  secret  was  so  dreadful,  that  never,  believe  me,  till  Prince  Victor's 
death,  did  I  reveal  it 

"After  the  fatal  esclandre  whicli  the  Princess  had  made,  the 
Prince  sent  for  Weis8cnlK)m,  and  binding  him  by  the  most  solemn 
adjuration  to  secrecy  (he  only  broke  it  to  his  wife  many  years 
after:  indeed  tliere  is  no  secret  in  the  world  that  women  cannot 
know  if  they  will),  despatched  him  on  the  following  mysterious 
commission. 

"*  There  lives,*  said  his  Highness,  *on  the  Kehl  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  to  Straslwurg,  a  man  wliase  residence  you  will  easily 
find  out  from  his  name,  which  is  MonsUAir  de  Sfra^hourg,  You 
will  make  your  imjuirics  concerning  him  quietly,  and  without 
occasioning  any  remark ;  perhaps  you  had  better  go  into  Straslwurg 
for  the  puri)()se,  where  the  person  is  quite  w(j11  known.  You  will 
take  with  you  any  comnwle  on  whom  you  ciiu  perfectly  rely :  the 
lives  of  both,  reinomI)cr,  deiiond  on  your  secrecy.  You  will  find 
out  some  peric^l  when  Jfonsieur  ih  Strashourg  is  alone,  or  only  in 
company  of  the  domestic  who  lives  with  him  (I  myself  visitcil  the 
man  by  a<*ci(lcnt  on  my  return  from  Paris  five  ycjirs  since,  and  hence 
am  indiic<Ml  to  send  for  him  now,  in  my  present  emergency).  You 
will  have  your  carriage  waiting  at  his  door  at  night ;  and  you  and 
your  comnule  will  enter  his  house  ma.sked,  and  prt^sent  him  with  a 
purse  of  a  hundred  louis  ;  promising  liini  double  that  sum  on  his 
return  from  his  expe<lition.  If  he  n^fihsc,  you  nmst  use  force  and 
bring  him ;  mena(dng  him  with  instant  death  should  he  decline  to 
follow  yon.  You  will  place  him  in  the  carriage  with  tlie  blinds 
drawn,  one  or  other  of  you  m*vcr  hKsing  sight  of  him  the  whole  way, 
and  threatening  him  with  death  if  he  disc^over  himself  or  cry  out. 
You  will  lodge  liim  in  the  old  Tower  Iktc,  where  a  room  shall  be 
prepared  for  him  ;  autl  his  work  iM'ing  done,  you  will  restore  him  to 
liis  home  with  the  same  specMl  and  secrecy  with  which  you  brought 
him  from  it.' 
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"  Such  were  the  mysterious  orders  Prince  Victor  gave  his  page ; 
and  Weissenbom,  selecting  for  his  comrade  in  the  expedition  Lieutenant 
Bartenstein,  set  out  on  his  strange  journey. 

"  All  this  while  the  palace  was  hushed,  as  if  in  mourning ;  the 
bulletins  in  the  Court  Gazette  appeared,  announcing  the  continuance 
of  the  Princess's  malady ;  and  though  she  had  but  few  attendants, 
strange  and  circumstantial  stories  were  told  regarding  the  progress 
of  her  complaint.  She  was  quite  wild.  She  had  tried  to  kill  her- 
self She  had  fancied  herself  to  be  I  don't  know  how  many  different 
characters.  Expresses  were  sent  to  her  family  informing  them  of 
her  state,  and  couriers  despatched  jmhlicly  to  Vienna  and  Paris  to 
prociu-e  the  attendance  of  physicians  skilled  in  treating  diseases  of 
the  brain.  That  pretended  anxiety  was  all  a  feint :  it  was  never 
intended  tliat  the  Princess  should  recover. 

**  The  day  on  which  Weissenbom  and  Bartenstein  returned  from 
their  expedition,  it  was  announced  that  her  Highness  the  Princess 
was  much  worse ;  that  night  tlie  report  through  the  town  was  that 
she  was  at  the  agony  :  and  that  night  the  unfortunate  creature  was 
endeavouring  to  make  her  escape. 

"  She  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the  French  chamber-woman 
who  attended  her,  and  between  her  and  this  woman  the  plan  of 
escape  was  arranged.  The  Princess  took  her  jewels  in  a  casket ;  a 
private  door,  opening  from  one  of  her  rooms  and  leading  into  the 
outer  gate,  it  was  said,  of  the  palace,  was  discovered  for  her  :  and  ^ 
letter  was  brought  to  her,  purporting  to  be  from  tlie  Duke  her 
father-in-law,  and  stating  that  a  carriage  and  horses  had  been  pro- 
vided, and  would  take  her  to  B :  the  territory  where  she  might 

communicate  with  her  family  and  be  safe. 

"  The  unhappy  huJy,  confiding  in  her  guardian,  set  out  on  the 
expedition.  The  passages  woimd  through  the  walls  of  the  modem 
part  of  the  pahice  iind  abutted  in  effect  at  the  old  Owl  Tower,  as  it 
was  called,  on  tlie  outer  wall :  the  tower  was  pulled  down  after- 
wards, and  for  good  reason. 

"  At  a  certain  place  the  candle,  which  the  chamber- woman  was 
carrying,  went  out ;  and  the  Princess  would  have  screamed  with 
terror,  but  her  hand  was  seized,  and  a  voice  cried  *  Hush ! '  The 
next  minute  a  man  in  a  mask  (it  was  the  Duke  himself)  rushed 
forward,  gagged  her  with  a  handkerchief,  her  hands  and  legs  were 
bound,  and  she  was  carried  swooning  with  terror  into  a  vaulted 
room,  where  she  was  placed  by  a  person  there  waiting,  and  tied  in 
an  arm-chair.  The  same  mask  who  had  gagged  her,  came  and  bared 
her  neck  and  said,  *  It  had  best  be  done  now  she  has  fainted.' 

"  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well ;  for  though  she  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  and  her  confessor,  who  was  present,  came  forward 
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and  endeavoured  to  prepare  her  for  the  awfiil  deed  which  was  about 
to  be  done  upon  her,  and  for  the  state  into  which  she  was  about  to 
enter,  when  she  came  to  herself  it  was  only  to  scream  like  a  maniac, 
to  curse  the  Buke  as  a  butcher  and  tyrant,  and  to  call  upon  Magny, 
her  dear  Magny. 

"  At  this  the  Duke  said,  quite  calmly,  *  May  God  have  mercy 
on  her  sinful  soul ! '  He,  the  confessor,  and  Geldem,  who  were 
present,  went  down  on  thoir  knees ;  and,  as  his  Highness  dropped 
his  handkerchief,  Weiasenbom  fell  down  in  a  fainting  fit ;  while 
Monsieur  de  Sirashourgy  taking  the  l)ack  hair  in  his  hand,  separated 
the  shrieking  head  of  Olivia  from  the  miserable  sinful  body.  May 
Heaven  have  mercy  upon  her  soul ! " 

This  was  the  story  told  by  Madame  de  Liliengarten,  and  the 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  from  it  that  part  which 
affected  myself  and  my  uncle ;  who,  after  six  weeks  of  arrest,  were 
set  at  liberty,  but  with  onlers  to  quit  the  duchy  immediately : 
indeed,  with  an  escort  of  dragoons  to  conduct  us  to  the  frontier. 
What  proi>erty  we  had  we  were  allowed  to  sell  and  realise  in  money ; 
but  none  of  our  fjlay  debts  were  pjiid  to  us :  and  all  my  hopes  ojf 
the  Countess  Ida  were  thus  at  an  end. 

When  Duke  Vi(;tor  came  to  the  throne,  which  he  did  when,  six 
months  afU^r,  apoi)lexy  carried  off  the  old  sovereign  his  father,  all 

the  good  old  usyiges  of  X were  given  up, — play  forbidden  ;  the 

opera  and  ballet  sent  to  tlie  right-about ;  and  the  regiments  which 
the  old  Duke  had  sold  recalled  from  their  foreign  service :  with 
them  came  my  Countess's  beggarly  cousin  the  ensign,  and  he  married 
her.  I  don't  know  whether  tliey  were  hapjiy  or  not.  It  is  certain 
that  a  woman  of  such  a  poor  spirit  did  not  merit  any  very  high 
degree  of  pleasure. 

The  now  reigning  Duke  of  X himself  married  four  years 

after  his  first  wife's  demise,  and  Geldem,  though  no  longer  Police 
Minister,  1)uilt  tlie  grand  house  of  which  Miulame  de  Liliengarten 
spoke.  What  became  of  the  minor  actors  in  the  great  tragedy,  who 
knows  ?  Only  Afonsienr  de  Straahauvfj  was  restored  to  his  duties. 
Of  the  rest — the  Jew,  the  chani])er-wonian,  the  spy  on  Magny — I 
know  nothing.  Those  shar|)  tools  with  which  great  people  cut  out 
their  enterprises  are  generally  broken  in  the  using :  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  that  their  employers  had  much  regard  for  them  in  their  ruin. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

/  CONTINUE  MY  CAREER  AS  A  MAN  OF  FASHION 

I  FIND  I  have  already  filled  up  many  scores  of  pages,  and  yet  a 
vast  deal  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  my  liistory  remains 
to  be  told,  viz.,  that  which  describes  my  sojourn  in  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  great  part  I  played  there ;  moving 
among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  land,  myself  not  the  least  dis- 
tinguished of  the  brilliant  circle.  In  order  to  give  due  justice  to 
this  portion  of  my  memoirs,  then, — which  is  more  important  than 
my  foreign  adventures  can  be  (though  I  could  fill  volumes  with 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  latter), — I  shall  cut  short  the  account 
of  my  travels  in  Europe,  and  of  my  success  at  the  Continental 
Courts,  in  order  to  speak  of  what  befell  me  at  home.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  capital  in  Eiu-ope,  except  the  beggarly  one  of 
Berlin,  where  the  young  Chevalier  de  Balibjiri  wa«  not  known  and 
admired ;  and  where  he  has  not  made  the  brave,  the  high-bom,  and  the 
beautiful  talk  of  him.  I  won  eighty  thousand  roubles  from  Potemkin 
at  the  Winter  Pala<'e  at  Pett^reburg,  which  the  scoundrelly  favourite 
never  paid  me ;  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Chevali(?r  Charles  Edward  as  drunk  as  any  porter  at  Rome  ;  my 
uncle  played  several  matches  at  billiards  against  the  celebrated  Lord 

C at  Spa,  and  I  promise  you  did  not  come  off  a  loser.     In  fact, 

by  a  neat  stratagem  of  ours,  we  mised  the  laugh  against  his  Lord- 
ship, and  something  a  great  deal  more  substantial.  My  Lord  did 
not  know  that  the  Chevalier  Barry  had  a  useless  eye ;  and  when, 
one  day,  my  uncle  playfully  bet  him  odds  at  billiards  that  he  would 
play  him  with  a  patch  over  one  eye,  the  noble  lord,  thinking  to  bite 
us  (he  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  gamblers  that  ever  lived), 
accepted  the  bet,  and  we  won  a  very  considerable  amount  of  him. 

Nor  need  I  mention  my  successes  among  the  fairer  portion  of 
the  creation.  One  of  the  most  accomplished,  the  tallest,  the  most 
athletic,  and  the  handsomest  gentlemen  of  Eiurope,  as  I  was  then,  a 
young  fellow  of  my  figure  could  not  fail  of  having  advantages,  which 
k  person  of  my  spirit  knew  very  well  how  to  use.  But  upon  these 
subjects  I  am  dumb.  Charming  Schuvaloff,  black-eyed  Sczotarska, 
dark  Valdez,   tender    Hegenheim,   brilliant    Langeac ! — ye   gentle 
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hearts  tlmt  knew  how  to  beat  in  old  times  for  the  warm  young  Irish 
gentleman,  where  are  ye  now?  Though  my  hair  has  grown  grey 
now,  and  my  sight  dim,  and  my  heart  cold  with  years,  and  ennui, 
and  disappointment,  and  the  treachery  of  friends,  yet  I  have  but  to 
lean  back  in  my  arm-chair  and  think,  and  those  sweet  figures  come 
rising  up  before  me  out  of  the  past,  with  their  smiles,  and  their 
kindnesses,  and  their  bright  tender  eyes  !  There  are  no  women  like 
them  now — no  manners  like  theirs  !  Look  you  at  a  bevy  of  women 
at  the  Prince's,  stitched  up  in  tight  white  satin  sacks,  with  their 
waists  under  their  arms,  and  compare  them  to  the  graceful  figures  of 
the  old  time  !  Why,  when  I  danced  with  Coralie  de  Langeac  at  the 
fetes  on  the  birth  of  the  first  Dauphin  at  Versailles,  her  hoop  was 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  heels  of  her  lovely  little 
mitles  were  three  inches  from  the  ground  ;  the  hnie  of  my  jabot  was 
worth  a  thousand  crowns,  and  the  buttons  of  my  amaranth  velvet 
coat  alone  cost  eighty  thousand  livres.  Look  at  the  difference  now ! 
The  gentlemen  are  dressed  like  boxers,  quakcra,  or  hackney-coach- 
men ;  and  the  ladies  are  not  dressed  at  all.  There  is  no  elegance, 
no  refinement ;  none  of  the  chivalry  of  the  old  world,  of  which.  I 
form  a  p<:>rtion.  Think  of  the  fashion  of  London  being  led  by  a 
Br-mm-1 !  *  a  nobody's  son  :  a  low  creature,  who  can  no  more  dance 
a  minuet  than  I  can  talk  Cherokee ;  who  cannot  even  crack  a  bottle 
like  a  gentleman ;  who  never  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand  :  as  we  used  to  approve  ourselves  in  the  good  old 
times,  before  that  vulgar  Corsican  upset  the  gentry  of  the  world ! 
Oh,  to  see  the  Valdez  once  again,  as  on  that  day  I  met  her  first 
driving  in  state,  with  her  eight  nuiles  and  her  retinue  of  gentlemen, 
by  the  side  of  yellow  Man^anares !  Oh,  for  another  drive  with 
Hegenheim,  in  the  gilded  sledge,  over  the  Saxon  snow !  False  as 
Schuvaloff  was,  'twas  better  to  be  jilted  by  her  than  to  be  adored 
by  any  other  woman.  I  can't  think  of  any  one  of  them  without 
tendcniess.  I  have  ringlets  of  all  their  hair  in  my  poor  little 
museum  of  recollections.  Do  you  keep  mine,  you  dear  soiJs  that 
survive  the  tunnoils  and  troubles  of  near  half  a  hundred  years? 
How  changed  its  colour  is  now,  since  the  day  Sczotarska  wore  it 
round  her  neck,  afler  my  duel  with  Count  Bjernaski,  at  Warsaw. 

I  never  kept  any  beggarly  books  of  accounts  in  those  days.  I 
had  no  debts.  I  paid  royally  for  everything  I  took ;  and  I  took 
everything  I  wanted.  My  income  must  have  been  very  large.  My 
entertainments  and  aiuipages  were  those  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  distinction  :  nor  let  any  scoundrel  presume  to  sneer  because 
I  carried  off  and  married  my  Lady  Lyndon  (as  you  shall  presently 

*  This  manuscript  raust  have  been  written  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Brumm«I 
was  the  leador  of  the  London  fashion*. 
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hear),  and  call  nie  an  adventurer,  or  say  I  was  penniless,  or  the  match 
unequal  Penniless  !  I  had  the  wealth  of  Europe  at  my  command. 
Adventurer!  So  is  a  meritorious  lawyer  or  a  gallant  soldier;  bo 
is  every  man  who  makes  his  own  fortune  an  adventurer.  My  pro- 
fession was  play  r  in  which  I  was  then  imrivalled.  No  man  could 
play  with  me  tlirough  Europe,  07i  the  square ;  and  my  income  was 
just  as  certiiin  (during  health  and  the  exercise  of  my  profession)  aa 
that  of  a  man  who  draws  on  his  Three  per-cents.,  or  any  fat  squire 
whose  acres  bring  him  revenue.  Harvest  is  not  more  certain  than 
the  effect  of  skill  is  :  a  crop  is  a  chance,  as  much  as  a  game  of  cards 
greatly  played  by  a  fine  player  :  there  may  be  a  drought,  or  a  frost, 
or  a  hailstorm,  and  your  stake  is  lost;  but  one  man  is  just  as 
much  an  adventurer  as  another. 

In  evoking  the  recollection  of  these  kind  and  fair  creatures  I 
have  nothing  but  pleasure.  I  would  I  could  say  as  much  of  the 
memory  of  another  lady,  who  will  henceforth  play  a  considerable 
part  in  the  drama  of  my  life, — I  mean  the  Countess  of  Lyndon; 
whose  fatal  a(H|uaintance  I  made  at  Spa,  very  soon  after  the  events 
described  in  the  last  chapter  had  caused  me  to  quit  Germany. 

Honoria,  Coiuitoss  of  Lyndon,  Viscountess  Bullingdon  in  England, 
Baroness  Castle  Lyndon  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  so  well 
known  to  the  great  world  in  her  day,  that  I  have  little  need  to 
enter  into  her  family  history ;  which  is  to  be  had  in  any  Peerage 
that  the  reader  may  lay  his  hand  on.  She  was,  as  I  need  not  say, 
a  countess,  viscountess,  and  baroness  in  her  own  right.  Her  estates 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  among  the  most  extensive  in  those 
parts;  her  Irish  possessions  not  less  magnificent;  and  they  have 
been  alluded  to,  in  a  very  early  jwirt  of  these  memoirs,  as  lying 
near  to  my  own  paternal  property  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland : 
indeed,  unjust  confiscations  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  her  father 
went  to  diminish  rtiy  acres,  while  they  added  to  the  already  vast 
possessions  of  the  Lyndon  family. 

The  Coimtess,  when  I  first  saw  her  at  the  assembly  at  Spa, 
was  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles 
Reginald  Lyndon,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Minister  to  George  II. 
and  George  III.  at  several  of  the  smaller  Coiu-ts  of  Europe.  Sir 
Charles  Lyndon  was  celebrated  as  a  wit  and  bon  vivant :  he  could 
write  love-verses  against  Hanbury  Williams,  and  make  jokes  with 
George  Selwyn ;  he  was  a  man  of  veitu,  like  Horry  Walpole,  with 
whom  and  Mr.  Grey  he  had  made  a  part  of  the  grand  tour ;  and 
was  cited,  in  a  word,  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished 
men  of  his  time. 

I  made  this  gentleman's  acquaintance  as  usual  at  the  play-table, 
of  which  he  was  a  constant  frequenter.     Indeed,  one  could  not  but 
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admire  the  Bpirit  and  galkntry  with  which  he  pursued  his  favourite 
pastime ;  for,  though  worn  out  by  gi>ut  aud  a  myriad  of  diseases, 
ft  cripple  wheeled  aU)ut  iu  a  chair,  aud  suffering  pangs  of  agouy, 
yet  you  would  see  him  every  muruing  and  every  evening  at  his 
post  behind  the  deliiOitful  green  cloth :  and  if^  as  it  would  often 
happen,  his  own  hands  were  too  feeble  or  inflamed  to  hold  the 
box,  he  would  call  the  mains,  nevertheless,  and  have  his  valet  or 
a  friend  U)  throw  for  him.  I  like  tliis  courageous  spirit  in  a  man  : 
the  greatest  successes  in  life  liavt-  In^en  won  by  such  indomitable 
jiereeverance. 

1  was  by  this  time  one  of  the  l»est-known  characters  in 
£unj|>e ;  and  the  fame  of  my  i'xj»l«»it.'4,  my  duels,  my  counige  at 
play,  would  bring  crr>w<is  an»uii<l  inc  in  any  public  soi'iety  where  I 
ap]>eare<L  I  could  show  reams  of  s^riitiil  iiii|iiT,  to  prove  that  this 
eagerness  to  make  my  acijuaintance  was  n»>t  cimfincil  to  the  gentle- 
tiu:n  onlv  ;  but  that  I  hate  lH»astiuir,  and  onlv  talk  of  nivself  in  so 
far  as  it  is  necessary  to  relate  Iny^('ll's  adventures  :  the  most  singular 
of  any  mans  in  EnrojH}.  Well,  Sir  Charles  Lyndi»n*s  first  ac<juaint- 
anr*e  with  me  originate<l  in  the  right  hoinmrable  knight's  winning 
seven  hundrt^l  pieces  of  me  at  pictiuet  (tor  which  he  w:ts  almost  my 
match) ;  and  I  lost  them  with  much  g<H^l-humour,  and  ]>aid  them : 
and  i>aid  them,  you  may  l>e  sure,  punetually.  Indtntl,  I  will  say 
this  fi»r  myself,  that  losing  m«»ney  at  j)lay  never  in  the  least  put  me 
out  of  goo<l-huniour  with  the  winner,  and  that  wherever  I  found 
a  su]K,'rior,  1  was  always  ready  to  aiknowU^lge  and  hail  him. 

Lyndon  was  very  j>roud  of  winning  from  so  celebrated  a  ])erson, 
and  we  contracte<l  a  kind  of  intinia<'y ;  whicli,  however,  di<l  not  for 
a  while  go  beyon<l  pump-room  attentions,  and  conversations  over 
the  supiKJr-table  at  play  :  but  which  gradually  increasctl,  until  I 
was  admitted  into  his  more  private  frientlship.  He  was  a  very 
free-8|)oken  man  (tlu^  gentry  of  tlu^se  days  were  much  j>rouder  than 
at  present),  and  used  to  say  to  nie  in  his  haughty  ciisy  way,  "  Hang 
it,  Mr.  Barry,  you  have  no  more  manners  than  a  l»arl)er,  and  I 
think  my  black  footman  has  Urn  l>etter  eilucatiMl  than  you ;  but 
you  are  a  young  fellow  of  originality  and  pluck,  ami  I  like  you, 
sir,  because  you  seem  determined  to  go  to  the  dtnure  by  a  way  of 
your  own."  I  would  thank  him  laughingly  for  this  compliment, 
and  say,  that  as  he  was  Ijound  to  the  next  world  nuich  sooner  than 
I  was,  I  would  be  obliged  to  him  to  get  comfortable  quarters 
arranged  there  for  me.  lie  used  also  to  be  inunensely  amused 
vith  my  stories  about  the  splendour  of  my  fiiniily  an<l  the  magni- 
ficence of  Castle  Brady  :  he  would  never  tire  of  listening  or  laughing 
at  those  histories. 

"  Stick  to  the  trumps,  however,  my  lad,"  he  would  say,  when 
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I  told  him  of  my  misfortunes  in  the  conjugal  line,  and  how  near  I 
had  been  winning  the  greatest  fortune  in  Germany.  "  Do  anything 
but  marry,  my  artless  Irish  nistic  "  (he  called  me  by  a  multiplicity 
of  queer  names).  "  Cultivate  your  great  talents  in  the  gambling 
line ;  but  mind  this,  that  a  woman  will  beat  you." 

That  I  denied;  mentioning  several  instances  in  which  I  had 
conquered  the  most  intractable  temi)er8  among  the  sex. 

"  They  will  beat  you  in  the  long  run,  my  Tipperary  Alcibiades. 
As  soon  as  you  are  married,  take  my  word  of  it,  you  are  conquered. 
Look  at  me.  I  married  my  cousin,  the  noblest  and  greatest  heiress 
in  England — married  her  in  spite  of  herself  almost "  (here  a  dark 
shade  passed  over  Sir  Charles  Lyndon's  countenance).  She  is  a 
weak  woman.  You  shall  see  lier,  sir,  how  weak  she  is ;  but  she  is 
my  mistress.  She  has  embittered  my  whole  life.  "  She  is  a  fool ; 
but  she  has  got  the  better  of  one  of  the  best  hea<ls  in  ChristJfendom. 
She  is  enormously  rich  ;  but  somehow  I  have  never  been  so  poor  as 
since  I  married  her.  I  thought  to  better  myself;  and  she  has 
made  me  miserable  and  killed  me.  And  she  will  do  as  much  for 
my  successor,  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Has  her  Ladyship  a  very  large  income  ] "  said  I.  At  which 
Sir  Charles  burst  out  into  a  yelling  laugh,  and  made  me  blush  not 
a  little  at  my  gauckerie ;  for  the  fiwt  is,  seeing  him  in  the  condition 
in  which  he  was,  I  could  not  help  speculating  upon  the  chance  a 
man  of  spirit  might  have  with  his  widow. 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  he,  laughing.  "  Waugh  hawk,  Mr.  Barry  ; 
don't  think,  if  you  value  your  peace  of  mind,  to  stand  in  my  shoes 
when  they  are  vacant.  Besides,  I  don't  think  my  Lady  Lyndon 
would  quite  condescend  to  marry  a " 

"  Marry  a  what,  sir  ] "  said  I,  in  a  rage. 

"  Never  mind  what :  but  the  man  who  gets  her  will  rue  it,  take 

my  word  on't.     A  plague  on  her  !  had  it  not  been  for  my  father's 

ambition  and  mine  (he  was  her  uncle  and  guardian,  and  we  wouldn't 

let  such  a  prize  out  of  the  family),  I  might  have  died  peaceably,  at 

least;  carried  my  gout  down  to  my  grave  in  quiet,  lived  in  my 

modest  tenement  in  Mayfair,  had  every  house  in  England  open  to 

me ;  and  now,  now  I  have  six  of  my  own,  and  every  one  of  them  is  a 

hell  to  me.     Beware  of  greatness,  Mr.  Barry.     Take  warning  by  me. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  married  and  have  been  rich,  I  have  been  the 

most  miserable  wretch  in  the  world.     Look  at  me.     I  am  dying 

a  worn-out  cripple  at  the  age  of  fifty.     Marriage  has  added  forty 

years  to  my  liSfe.     When  I  took  off  Lady  Lyndon,  there  was  no 

man  of  my  years  who  looked  so  young  as  myself.      Fool  that  I 

was !     I  had  enough  with  my  jHjnsions,  perfect  freedom,  the  best 

Qooiety  in  Europe ;  and  I  gave  up  all  these,  and  married,  and  was 
11 
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miaerable.     Take  a  warninir  by  me,  Captain  Bany,  and  stick  to 

the  trumi*." 

Thou;:h  my  iiitlmary  with  thtr  knight  was  oi>n>iileRible,  for  a  long 
time  I  n^rver  fienet ratal  int**  any  uther  af>artuir  iita  of  his  hotel  but 
th'>*e  which  he  himself  <jcrupiHl.  His  laily  livtrij  entirely  apart  from 
him  ;  anil  it  is  onlv  curious  h«»w  thev  came  to  travel  toi.'ether  at  alL 
She  waa  a  Sf4tlaui'hter  '^f  oM  Marv  Wmrilev  Monta:m :  and,  like 
that  famoas  old  woman  of  tlie  last  t.-entury.  made  i^msiderable  pre- 
t^rnsions  to  be  a  blue-stMckin?  and  a  l*ri  iJ^m't.  Lady  Lyndon  wrote 
jutf'Uia  in  Enirlish  an^l  Italian,  whii-h  still  mav  W  read  bv  the  ciirii^us 
in  the  pa^'es  of  the  mai'aziiies  of  tht*  thiy.  She  entertained  a  tx»rre- 
sjp'ind^nce  with  several  of  the  Eur«»f»'an  f^ivinjt  ujM>n  historj*,  science, 
and  ancient  lan:.iia-»'es,  and  esjitt-ially  t]M«»li»uT-  Her  pleasure  was 
to  dispute  contnjv#'ri«ial  jtoints  with  abU-s  and  bishops ;  and  her 
flatterers  said  she  rival  le«i  Madame  l^nier  in  lea  mini:.  Ever\'  adven- 
turer  who  had  a  iliscover>'  in  chemistry,  a  new  antique  bust,  or  a  plan 
for  disryiverintr  the  philns<ipher*s  >?ti«ne,  was  sure  to  find  a  ]>atix»ness 
in  her.  She  ha<l  numVierl»*ss  works  dodicati*tl  to  her.  and  sonneta 
without  en«l  addres«e<l  to  her  l»y  all  the  |MK'tasters  of  Eun.*!^,  under 
the  name  of  Linilonim  or  Calista.  Her  nxuus  were  crowded  with 
hider>us  China  mairots,  and  all  s<irts  of  i.ibjivts  i^f  n-rtit. 

No  woman  i»i«|ued  herself  more  \\\H)n  her  principles,  or  allowed 
love  to  Ix;  made  to  her  more  profusely.  There  was  a  habit  of  court- 
ship prar-tise<l  by  the  tine  irentlemen  of  those  days,  which  is  little 
underst'Ml  in  our  coarse  downrii:lit  times  ;  and  vouuir  and  old  fellows 
would  jtfuiT  out  AixmIs  of  compliments  in  letters  and  madri«5ils,  such 
as  would  make  a  soIkt  ladv  stare  were  thev  addresse<l  to  her  nowa- 
days :  so  entirely  has  the  gallantry  of  the  last  centur>'  disappeared 
out  of  our  manners. 

Lady  Lymlun  moved  alH)ut  with  a  little  court  of  her  own.  She 
ha<l  half  a-<iozen  carriages  in  her  i>roi,Tesses.  In  her  own  she  would 
tnivel  with  her  companion  (some  shabby  lady  of  quality),  her  birds, 
and  jxjoclles,  and  the  favourite  sarajit  for  the  time  being.  In 
another  would  Ix;  her  female  secretary  and  her  waiting- woman ; 
who,  in  spite  of  their  care,  never  could  make  their  mistress  look 
much  l)etter  than  a  slattern.  Sir  Charles  Lyndon  had  his  ovn 
chariot,  and  the  domestics  of  the  establishment  would  follow  in 
other  vehicles. 

Also  must  be  mentioned  the  carriage  in  which  nxle  her  Ladyship's 
chaplain,  Mr.  Runt,  who  acted  in  cajmcity  of  govenior  to  her  son, 
the  little  Viscount  Bullingdon,—  a  melancholy  deserted  little  boy, 
aliout  whom  his  father  was  more  than  indifferent,  and  whom  his 
mother  never  saw,  except  for  two  minutes  at  her  levee,  when  she 
would  put  to  him  a  few  questions  of  lustory  or  Latin  grammar ;  after 
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which  he  was  consigned  to  his  own  amusements,  or  the  care  of  his 
governor,  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  notion  of  such  a  Minerva  as  this,  whom  I  saw  in  the  public 
places  now  and  then,  surrounded  by  swarms  of  needy  abb^s  and 
schoolmasters,  who  flattered  her,  frightened  me  for  some  time,  and  I 
had  not  the  least  desire  to  make  her  accjuaintance.  I  had  no  desire 
to  be  one  of  the  beggarly  adorers  in  the  great  lady's  train, — fellows, 
half  friend,  half  lacquey,  who  made  verses,  and  wrote  letters,  and  ran 
errands,  content  to  be  paid  by  a  seat  in  her  Ladyship's  box  at  the 
comedy,  or  a  cover  at  her  dinner-table  at  noon.  "  Don't  be  afraid," 
Sir  Charles  Lyndon  would  say,  whose  great  subject  of  conversation 
and  abuse  was  his  lady :  "  my  Lindouira  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  She  likes  the  Tuscan  brogue,  not  that  of  Kerry.  She 
says  you  smell  too  mu(;h  of  the  stable  to  be  admitted  to  ladies'  society ; 
and  last  Sunday  fortnight,  when  she  (Hd  me  the  honour  to  speak  to 
me  last,  said,  *  I  wonder.  Sir  Charles  Lyndon,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  the  King's  ambassador  can  demean  himself  by  gambling  and 
boozing  with  low  Irish  blacklegs ! '  Don't  fly  in  a  fury  !  I'm  a 
cripple,  and  it  was  Lindonira  said  it,  not  I." 

This  piqued  me,  and  I  resolved  to  become  ac<iuainted  with  Lady 
Lyndon ;  if  it  were  but  to  show  her  Ladyship  that  the  descendant 
of  those  Barrys,  whose  property  she  unjustly  held,  was  not  an  un- 
worthy companion  for  any  lady,  were  she  ever  so  high.  Besides, 
my  friend  the  knight  was  dying :  his  widow  would  be  the  richest 
prize  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Why  should  I  not  win  her,  and,  with 
her,  the  means  of  making  in  the  world  that  figure  which  my  genius 
and  inclination  desired  1  I  felt  I  was  e(|ual  in  blood  and  breeding 
to  any  Lyndon  in  Christendom,  and  determined  to  bend  this  haughty 
lady.     When  I  determine,  I  look  upon  the  tiling  as  done. 

My  imcle  and  I  talked  tlie  matter  over,  and  speedily  settled 
ui>on  a  method  for  making  our  approaches  upon  this  stately  lady  of 
Castle  Lyndon.  Mr.  Runt,  young  Lord  Bullingdon's  governor,  was 
fond  of  pleasure,  of  a  glass  of  Rhenish  in  the  garden-houses  in  the 
summer  evenings,  and  of  a  sly  throw  of  the  dice  when  the  occasion 
offered;  and  I  took  care  to  make  friends  with  this  person,  who, 
being  a  college  tutor  and  an  Englishman,  was  ready  to  go  on  his 
knees  to  any  one  who  resembled  a  man  of  fashion.  Seeing  me  with 
my  retinue  of  servants,  my  vis-a-vis  and  chariots,  my  valets,  my 
hussar,  and  horses,  dressed  in  gold,  and  velvet,  and  sables,  saluting 
the  greatest  people  in  Europe  as  we  met  on  the  course,  or  at  the 
Spas,  Runt  was  dazzled  by  my  advances,  and  was  mine  by  a 
beckoning  of  the  finger.  I  shall  never  forget  the  poor  wretch's 
astonishment  when  I  asked  him  to  dine,  with  two  counts,  off"  gold 
plate,  at  the  little  room  in  the  casino :  he  was  made  happy  by  being 
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aUowed  to  win  a  few  pieces  of  ue,  became  exceedingly  tipey,  sang 
Combriilge  songa,  anil  recreated  the  company  by  telling  us,  in  his 
horrid  Yorkshire  French,  etorics  about  the  gype,  and  all  the  lords 
that  hiul  ever  been  in  bis  college.  I  encour^ed  him  to  come  and 
Bee  rae  ofteuer  and  bring  with  him  his  little  viscoimt ;  for  whom, 
tbougli  the  boy  always  detested  me,  I  took  care  to  have  a  good  stock 
of  eweetiiieuta,  toys,  and  picture-books  when  he  came. 

I  then  iHjgan  to  enter  into  a  controveray  with  Mr,  Runt,  and 
confided  to  Jiim  some  doubts  which  I  had,  and  a  very  very  earnest 
leaning  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  ma<le  a  certain  abM  wlvim 
I  knew,  write  me  letters  upon  tmnsiibtttuntiutLuii,  &v.,  which  the 
honest  tutor  was  rather  puzzled  to  answer.  I  knew  that  they  would 
be  coinmunicated  to  his  lady,  as  they  were ;  for,  asking  leave  to 
atten<l  the  English  service  which  wiih  oclelinitcil  in  her  apartmenta, 
Mid  rrcipirnte<l  by  the  best  Englisli  then  at  tlie  tSjia,  on  tiie  second 
Sunday  she  condescended  to  look  at  inc ;  on  tlie  tliird  she  was 
pleased  to  reply  to  my  profound  bow,  by  a  curtxi'y ;  the  next  day 
I  followed  up  the  acqiuiintniice  by  another  obei»:iiM«  in  the  public 
walk  ;  and,  to  make  a  long  st^iry  short,  her  Ladyship  and  I  were  in 
full  correspondence  on  transuliHtiinti.ation  U'foro  six  weeks  were  over. 
My  Liuly  came  to  tlie  aid  of  her  <'ha|>Liiii ;  iiud  then  I  Iwg.iu  to  see 
the  prodigious  weight  of  his  argiiiui'iits :  un  wiw  to  I>c  expected. 
The  progress  of  this  harinless  little  intrij,iio  tutil  not  bo  detailed. 
I  make  no  doubt  every  <)no  of  my  rciiilera  hiw  priwtiseil  similar 
Btratageuis  when  a  fair  lady  was  in  the  utoe. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Charles  Lyndon 
when,  on  one  summer  evening,  as  he  wiis  insuiug  out  to  the  phiy- 
table  in  his  sedan-cliMr,  acconling  to  his  wont,  her  Ludywhip's 
barouche  and  four,  with  her  outriders  in  the  tiiwny  livery  of  the 
Lyndon  family,  came  driving  into  the  courtyurd  of  the  hmi^c  whii-h 
they  inhalitted ;  and  in  that  carriage,  by  her  Ladyship's  side,  sat 
no  other  than  "  the  vulgiir  Irish  udveuturer,"  as  she  wiis  (jleaseil 
to  call  him  ;  I  niesin  Kedniond  Barry,  Esipiire,  He  miule  the  most 
courtly  of  his  Imws,  ami  grinned  and  wuvi^il  his  hitt  in  iis  gntcefnl 
a  manner  as  the  gout  jierniittcd ;  and  her  Ladyship  and  I  n-plied 
to  the  salutation  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  elegance  on  our 

I  could  not  go  to  the  play-table  for  some  time  afterwanls,  for 
Lady  Lyndon  and  I  had  an  argument  on  trannubstantiation,  which 
lasted  for  three  hours ;  in  which  she  was,  ns  nsuitl,  victorious,  and 
in  which  her  companion,  the  Honounible  Miss  Flint  Skiimer,  fell 
asleep  ;  but  when,  at  la^t,  I  Joined  Sir  Charles  at  the  nLiino,  he 
rcceiveil  me  with  a  yell  of  laughter,  as  his  wont  was,  and  introibiced 
me  to  all  the  company  as  Lady  Lyndon's  int«resting  young  convert 
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This  was  his  way.  .  He  laughed  and  sneered  at  everything.  He 
laughed  when  he  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain ;  he  laughed  when  he 
won  money,  or  when  he  lost  it :  his  laugh  was  not  jovial  or  agree- 
able, but  rather  painful  and  sardonic. 

"  Grentlemen,"  said  he  to  Punter,  Colonel  Loder,  Coimt  du 
Carreau,  and  several  jovial  fellows  with  whom  he  used  to  discuss 
a  flask  of  champagne  and  a  Rhenish  trout  or  two  after  play,  **  see 
this  amiable  youth !  He  has  been  troubled  by  religious  scruples, 
and  has  flown  for  refuge  to  my  chaplain,  Mr.  Runt,  who  has  asked 
for  advice  from  my  wife,  Lady  Lyndon ;  and,  between  them  both, 
they  are  confirming  my  ingenious  young  friend  in  his  faith.  Did 
you  ever  liear  of  such  doctors,  and  such  a  disciple  1 " 

"  Taith,  sir,"  said  I,  "  if  I  want  to  learn  good  principles,  it's 
surely  better  I  should  apply  for  them  to  your  lady  and  your  chai)lain 
than  to  you  !  " 

"  He  wants  to  step  into  my  shoes  ! "  continued  the  knight. 

"  The  man  would  be  happy  who  did  so,"  responded  I,  "  provided 
there  were  no  chalk-stones  included  ! "  At  which  reply  Sir  Charles 
was  not  very  well  pleased,  and  went  on  with  increased  rancour. 
He  was  always  free-sjMjken  in  his  cups ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  he 
was  in  his  cu])s  many  more  times  in  a  week  than  his  doctors 
allowed. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pleasure,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  for  me,  as  I  am 
drawing  near  the  goal,  to  find  my  home  such  a  happy  one ;  my  wife 
so  fond  of  me,  that  she  is  even  now  thinking  of  appointing  a 
successor  ?  (I  don't  mean  you  precisely,  Mr.  Barry ;  you  are  only 
taking  your  chance  with  a  score  of  others  whom  I  could  mention.) 
Isn't  it  a  comfort  to  see  her,  like  a  prudent  housewife,  getting 
everything  ready  for  her  husband's  departiu-e  ? " 

"I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  leaving  us  soon,  knight?" 
said  I,  with  perfect  sincerity;  for  I  liked  him,  as  a  most  amusing 
companion. 

"  Not  so  soon,  my  dear,  as  you  may  fancy,  perhaps,"  continued 
he.  "Why,  man,  I  have  been  given  over  any  time  these  four 
years ;  and  there  was  always  a  candidate  or  two  waiting  to  apply 
for  the  situation.  Who  knows  how  long  I  may  keep  you  waiting  1 " 
and  lie  did  keep  me  waiting  some  little  time  longer  than  at  that 
period  there  was  any  reason  to  suspect. 

As  I  declared  myself  pretty  openly,  according  to  my  usual  way, 
and  authors  are  accustomed  to  describe  the  persons  of  the  ladies 
with  whom  their  heroes  fall  in  love;  in  compliance  with  this 
fashion,  I  j)erhaps  should  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  charms 
of  my  Lady  Lyndon.  But  tli()u«^li  I  celebrated  them  in  many 
copies  of  verses,  of  my  own  and  other  persons'  writing ;  and  though 
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I  filial  reams  of  i)aper  in  the  pcoasionate  style  of  those  days  with 
compliments  to  every  one  of  her  beauties  and  smiles,  in  which  I 
compared  her  to  every  flower,  goddess,  or  famous  heroine  ever  lieard 
of, — truth  compels  me  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  divine  about 
her  at  all.  She  was  very  well ;  but  no  more.  Her  shape  was  fine, 
her  hair  dark,  her  eyes  good,  and  exceedingly  active;  she  loved 
singing,  but  performed  it  as  so  great  a  lady  should,  very  much  out 
of  tune.  She  had  a  smattering  of  half-ardozen  modem  languages, 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  of  many  more  sciences  than  I  even  knew 
the  name  of.  She  piqued  herself  on  knowing  Greek  and  Latin ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Runt  used  to  supply  her  with  the  quota- 
tions which  she  introduced  into  her  voluminous  correspondence. 
She  had  as  much  love  of  adminition,  as  strong,  uneasy  a  vanity, 
and  as  little  heart,  as  any  woman  I  ever  knew.  Otherwise,  when 
her  son.  Lord  Bullingdon,  on  account  of  his  differences  with  me, 

ran but  that  matter  shjdl  be  told  in  its  pn)i>er  time.     Finally, 

my  Lady  Lydon  was  alx)ut  a  year  older  than  myself;  though,  of 
course,  she  would  take  her  Bible  oath  that  she  Wiis  three  years 
younger. 

Few  men  are  so  honest  as  I  am ;  for  few  will  own  to  their  real 
motives,  and  I  don't  care  a  button  about  confessing  mine.  What 
Sir  Chark«  Lyntlon  said  was  porfec^tly  true.  I  made  the  ac(juaint- 
ance  of  Liuly  Lyndon  with  ulterior  views.  "Sir,"  said  I  to  him,  when, 
after  the  s(!ene  dcscrilied  and  the  jokes  he  ma4le  upon  me,  we  niet 
alone,  "  let  those  laugh  that  win.  You  were  very  i)lcasant  upon  me 
a  few  nights  since,  and  on  my  int<»ntions  re^jarding  your  lady.  Well, 
if  they  are  what  you  think  they  arc, — if  I  do  wish  to  step  into 
your  shoes,  what  then?  I  have  no  other  intentions  than  you  had 
yourself  I'll  be  sw^orn  to  muster  just  as  much  regard  for  my  Liuly 
Lyndon  as  you  ever  showcil  her ;  and  if  I  win  her  and  wear  her 
when  you  are  dead  and  gcme,  coMeu,  knight,  do  you  think  it  will 
be  the  fear  of  your  ghost  will  deter  me  ] " 

Lyndon  laughed  as  usual ;  but  somewhat  disconcerteilly  :  indeed 
I  had  clearly  the  best  of  him  in  the  arginnent,  and  had  just  as  nuich 
right  to  hunt  my  fortune  as  he  had. 

But  one  day  he  said,  "  If  you  marry  such  a  woman  as  my  Lady 
Lyndon,  mark  my  words,  you  will  regret  it.  You  will  jnne  aft^r 
the  liberty  you  once  enjoyed.  By  George !  Captain  Bany,"  he 
added  with  a  sigh,  "  the  thing  that  I  regret  most  in  life — i>erhaps 
it  is  bec^iLse  I  am  old,  bla^t^y  and  dying — is,  that  I  never  had  a 
virtuous  atttachment." 

"  Ha !  ha !  a  milkmaid's  daughter ! "  said  I,  laughing  at  the 
absurdity. 

"Well,  why  not  a  milkmaid's  daughter?     My  good  fellow,  I 
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tpos  in  love  in  youth,  as  most  gentlemen  are,  with  my  tutor's 
daughter,  Helena,  a  bouncing  girl ;  of  course  older  than  myself" 
(this  made  me  remember  my  own  little  love  passages  with  Nora 
Brady  in  the  days  of  my  early  life),  "  and  do  you  know,  sir,  I 
heartily  regret  I  didn't  marry  herl  There's  nothing  like  having 
a  virtuous  drudge  at  home,  sir ;  depend  upon  that.  It  gives  a  zest 
to  one's  enjoyments  in  the  world,  take  my  word  for  it.  No  man  of 
sense  need  restrict  himself,  or  deny  himself  a  single  amusement  for  his 
wife's  sake :  on  the  contrary,  if  he  select  the  animal  properly,  he 
will  choose  such  a  one  as  shall  be  no  bar  to  his  pleasure,  but  a 
comfort  in  his  hours  of  annoyance.  For  instance,  I  have  got  the 
gout :  who  tends  me  ?  A  hired  valet,  who  robs  me  whenever  he 
has  the  power.  My  wife  never  comes  near  me.  What  friend  have 
I  ]  None  in  the  wide  world.  Men  of  the  world,  as  you  and  I  are, 
don't  make  friends ;  and  we  are  fools  for  our  jmins.  Gret  a  friend, 
sir,  and  that  friend  a  woman — a  good  household  drudge,  who  loves 
you.  Tkfit  is  the  most  precious  sort  of  friendship ;  for  the  expense  of 
it  is  all  on  the  woman's  side.  The  man  needn't  contribute  anything. 
If  he's  a  rogue,  she'll  vow  he's  an  angel ;  if  he's  a  brute,  she  will 
like  him  all  the  better  for  his  ill-treatment  of  her.  They  like  it 
sir,  these  women.  They  are  bom  to  be  our  greatest  comforts  and 
conveniences;  our — our  moral  bootjacks,  as  it  were;  and  to  men 
in  your  way  of  life,  believe  me  such  a  person  would  be  invalu- 
able. I  am  only  speaking  for  your  bodily  and  mental  comfort's 
sake,  mind.  Why  didn't  I  marry  poor  Helena  Flower,  the  curate's 
daughter  1 " 

I  thought  these  speeches  the  remarks  of  a  weakly  disappointed 
man ;  although  since,  perhaps,  I  have  had  reason  to  find  the  truth 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyndon's  statements.  The  fact  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  we  often  buy  money  very  much  too  dear.  To  purchase  a  few 
thousands  a  year  at  the  expense  of  an  odious  wife,  is  very  bad 
economy  for  a  young  fellow  of  any  talent  and  spirit :  and  there 
have  been  moments  of  my  life  when,  in  the  midst  of  my  greatest 
splendour  and  opulence,  with  half-a-dozen  lords  at  my  lev^e,  with 
the  finest  horses  in  my  stables,  the  grandest  house  over  my  head, 
with  unlimited  credit  at  my  banker's,  and — Lady  Lyndon  to  boot, 
I  have  wished  myself  back  a  private  of  Billow's,  or  anything,  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  her.  To  return,  however,  to  the  story.  Sir  Charles, 
with  his  complication  of  ills,  was  dying  before  us  by  inches ;  and 
I've  no  doubt  it  could  not  have  been  very  pleasant  to  him  to  see 
a  young  handsome  fellow  paying  court  to  his  widow  before  his  own 
&ce  as  it  were.  After  I  once  got  into  the  house  on  the  transub- 
stantiation  dispute,  I  found  a  dozen  more  occasions  to  improve  my 
intimacy,  and  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  her  Ladyship's  doors.     The 
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much  to  my  mortification  I  do  confess,  the  knight  made  another  rally  : 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  would  kill  him.  "  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Captain 
Barry,"  he  would  say,  laughing  as  usual.  "I'm  grieved  to  keep 
you,  or  any  gentleman,  waiting.  Had  you  not  better  arrange  with 
my  doctor,  or  get  the  cook  to  flavour  my  omelette  with  arseQic  1 
What  are  the  odds,  gentlemen,"  he  would  add,  "  that  I  don't  live  to 
see  Captain  Barry  hanged  yet  ] " 

In  fact  the  doctors  tinkered  him  up  for  a  year.  "  It's  my  usual 
luck,"  I  could  not  help  saying  to  my  uncle,  who  was  my  confidential 
and  most  excellent  adviser  in  all  matters  of  the  heart.  "  I've  been 
wasting  the  treasures  of  my  afifections  upon  that  flirt  of  a  Countess, 
and  here's  her  husband  restored  to  health  and  likely  to  live  I  don't 
know  how  many  years ! "  And  as  if  to  add  to  my  mortification, 
there  came  just  at  this  period  to  Spa,  an  English  tallow-chandler's 
heiress,  with  a  plum  to  her  fortune ;  and  Madame  Comu,  the  widow 
of  a  Norman  cattle-dealer  and  fiirmer-general,  with  a  dropsy  and 
two  hundred  thousand  livrcs  a  year. 

♦*  What's  the  use  of  my  following  the  Lyndons  to  England,"  s^iys 
I,  «'  if  the  knight  won't  die  1 " 

"Don't  follow  them,  my  dear  simple  child,"  replied  my  unple. 
"  Stop  here  and  pay  court  to  the  new  arrivals." 

"  Yes,  and  lose  Calista  for  ever,  and  the  greatest  estate  in  all 
England." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  youths  like  you  easily  fire  and  easily  despond. 
Keep  up  a  correspondence  with  Lady  Lyndon.  You  know  there's 
nothing  she  likes  so  much.  There's  the  Irish  abl)^,  who  will  write 
you  the  most  cluimiing  letters  for  a  crown  apie(;e.  Let  her  go; 
write  to  her,  and  meanwhile  look  out  for  anything  else  which  may 
turn  up.  Who  knows  ?  you  might  marry  the  Norman  widow,  bury 
her,  take  her  money,  and  be  ready  for  the  Countess  against  the 
knight's  death." 

And  so,  with  vows  of  the  most  profound  rei?i)ectful  attachment, 
and,  having  given  twenty  louis  to  Lady  Lyndon's  waiting-woman 
for  a  lock  of  her  hair  (of  which  fact,  of  course,  the  woman  informed 
her  mistress),  I  took  leave  of  the  Countess,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  her  return  to  her  estates  in  England ;  swearing  I  would 
follow  her  as  soon  as  an  afiair  of  honour  I  had  on  my  hands  could 
be  brought  to  an  end. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  events  of  the  year  that  ensued  before  I 
again  saw  her.  She  wrote  to  me  according  to  promise  ;  with  much 
regidarity  at  first,  with  somewhat  less  frequency  afterwanls.  My 
afiairs,  meanwhile,  at  the  play-tiiblc  went  on  not  uni)rosperously, 
and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  marrying  the  widow  Comu  (we  were 
at  Brussels  by  this  time,  and  the  poor  soul  was  madly  in  love  with 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

/  RETURN  TO  IRELAND,  AND  EXHIBIT  MY  SPLENDOUR 
AND  GENEROSITY  IN  THAT  KINGDOM 

HOW  were  times  changed  with  me  now !  I  had  left  my 
country  a  ix)or  penniless  boy — a  private  soldier  in  a  miser- 
able marching  regiment.  I  returned  an  accomplished  man, 
with  property  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  guineas  in  my  posses- 
sion, with  a  splendid  wardrol)e  and  jewel-case  worth  two  thousand 
more ;  having  mingled  in  all  the  scenes  of  life  a  not  undistinguished 
actor  in  them ;  having  shared  in  war  and  in  love ;  having  by  my 
own  genius  and  energy  won  my  way  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  competence  and  siJendour.  As  I  looked  out  from  my  chariot 
windows  as  it  rolled  along  over  the  bleak  bare  roads,  by  the 
miserable  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  who  came  out  in  their  rags  to 
stare  as  the  splendid  equipage  {lassed,  and  huzzaed  for  his  Lord- 
shii)'s  honour  as  they  saw  the  magnificent  stranger  in  the  superb 
gilded  vehicle,  my  huge  body-servant  Fritz  lolling  behind  with 
curling  moustaches  and  long  queue,  his  green  livery  burred  with 
silver  lace,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  myself  with  considerable 
comi)lacency,  and  thanking  my  stars  that  had  endowed  me  with 
so  many  good  qualities.  But  for  my  own  merits  I  should  have 
been  a  raw  Irish  squireen  such  as  those  I  saw  swaggering  about 
the  wretched  towns  through  which  my  chariot  passed  on  its  road 
to  Dublin.  I  might  have  married  Nora  Brady  (and  though,  thank 
Heaven,  I  did  not,  I  have  never  thought  of  that  girl  but  with 
kindness,  and  own  remember  the  bitterness  of  losing  her  more 
clearly  at  this  moment  than  any  other  incident  of  my  life) ;  I 
might  have  been  the  father  of  ten  children  by  this  time,  or  a 
farmer  on  my  own  acjcount,  or  an  agent  to  a  squire,  or  a  gauger, 
or  an  attorney  ;  and  here  I  was  one  of  the  most  famous  gentlemen 
of  Europe !  I  bade  my  fellow  get  a  bag  of  copper  money  and 
throw  it  among  the  crowd  as  we  changed  horses ;  and  I  warrant 
me  there  was  as  much  shouting  set  up  in  praise  of  my  honour  as 
if  my  Lord  Townshend,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself,  had  been 
passing. 

My  second  day's  journey — for  the  Irish  roads  were  rough  in 
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t -•:  ':^t:-i  a:.:  -.v",^.  ,-.  i  ri.r  i '.  •  _ra!:.t  k...  :i  7.  Mv  iii»thor,  Mrs. 
Hirry  Barrv.  ':.,.•  j  ::r  t  >  'ivf  at  lir-.v.  :  ^  -i:  i;:;  Ur  Mr.  Jowls,  her 
Liv-.^irit'T  !•:•■,;■•.•:.  w:..i  «.  i-i  -  .■;:.:■.  1  :!..  rr  :  a:,  i.  n!:al:y.  the  land- 
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I  dt>i;i  -arf  :••  t'wu  ti;  iT  I  hireii  a  s:.'-.-.:  :..:,-  rr-iii  the  landlord's 
statiw  alter  .iiiiihr.  aini  r.».ie  Kuk  at  r.:J.::ai'.  :wii;ty  miles  to  my 
old  ii'iue.  My  heart  l««'at  to  s<v  it.  r».\rrvvillo  iiai  \:oi  a  ]H.».<tle 
and  m«>rtar  ovor  tiie  iK^t,  and  was  rai.^l  **  T::r  E-j  ■i;ai>ian  f»e]»06i- 
lory,"    by   Doctor   Macsiiane ;   a  reii-headisi  lad  wa^j  spn'ading  a 
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piaster  in  the  old  parlour ;  the  little  window  of  my  room,  once  so 
neat  and  bright,  was  cracked  in  many  places,  and  stuffed  with  rags 
here  and  there ;  the  flowers  had  disappeared  from  the  trim  garden- 
beds  which  my  good  orderly  mother  tended.  In  the  churchyard 
there  were  two  more  names  t)ut  into  the  stone  over  the  family  vault 
of  the  Bmdys :  they  were  those  of  my  cousin,  fot  whom  my  regard 
was  small,  and  my  uncle,  whom  I  had  always  loved.  I  asked  my 
old  comjwinion  the  blacksmith,  who  had  beaten  me  so  often  in  old 
days,  to  give  my  horse  a  feed  and  a  litter  :  he  was  a  woni  weary- 
looking  man  now,  with  a  dozen  dirty  ragged  children  paddling  about 
his  smithy,  arid  had  no  recollection  of  the  fine  gentleman  who  stood 
before  him.  I  did  not  seek  to  recall  myself  to  his  memory  till  the 
next  day,  when  I  put  ten  guineas  into  his  hand,  and  bade  him  drink 
the  health  of  English  Redmond. 

As  for  Castle  Brady,  the  gates  of  the  park  were  still  there  ;  but 
the  old  trees  were  cut  down  in  the  avenue,  a  bhick  stump  jutting 
out  here  and  there,  and  casting  long  shadows  as  I  passed  in  the 
moonlight  over  the  worn  grass-grown  old  road.  A  few  cows  were  at 
pasture  there.  The  garden-gate  was  gone,  and  the  pla(»  a  tangled 
wilderness.  I  sat  down  on  the  old  bench,  where  I  had  sat  on  the 
day  when  Nora  jilted  me ;  and  I  do  believe  my  feelings  were  as 
strong  then  as  they  had  been  when  I  was  a  boy,  eleven  years 
before ;  cand  I  caught  myself  almost  crj'ing  again,  to  think  that 
Nora  Brady  had  deserted  me.  I  believe  a  man  forgets  nothing. 
I've  seen  a  flower,  or  heard  some  trivial  word  or  two,  which  have 
awakened  recollections  that  somehow  haxl  lain  dormant  for  scores  of 
years ;  and  when  I  enten^d  the  house  in  Clarges  Street,  where  I  was 
bom  (it  was  used  as  a  gambling-house  when  I  first  visited  London), 
all  of  a  sudden  the  memory  of  my  childhood  came  back  to  me — of 
my  actual  infancy  :  I  recollected  my  father  in  green  and  gold,  hold- 
ing me  up  to  look  at  a  gilt  coach  which  stood  at  the  door,  and  my 
mother  in  a  flowered  sack,  with  patches  on  her  face.  Some  day,  I 
wonder,  will  everything  we  have  seen  and  thought  and  done  come 
and  flash  across  our  minds  in  this  way  ?  I  had  rather  not.  I  felt 
so  as  I  sat  uix)n  the  bench  at  Castle  Brady,  and  thought  of  the 
bygone  times. 

The  hall-door  was  open — it  was  always  so  at  that  house;  the 
moon^as  flaring  in  at  the  long  old  windows,  and  throwing  ghastly 
chequers  upon  the  floors ;  and  the  stars  were  looking  in  on  the  other 
side,  in  the  blue  of  the  yawning  window  over  the  great  stair :  from 
it  you  could  see  the  old  stable-dock,  with  the  letters  glistening  on  it 
BtllL  There  had  been  jolly  horses  in  those  stables  once ;  and  I 
could  sec  my  uncle's  honest  face,  and  hear  him  talking  to  his  dogs 
as  they  came  jumping  and  whinhig  and  barking  round  about  him  of 
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a  gay  winter  morning.  We  used  to  mount  there ;  and  tlie  girls 
looked  out  at  us  from  the  liall-window,  where  I  stood  and  looked  at 
the  sad,  mouldy,  lonely  old  place.  There  was  a  red  light  shining 
through  the  crevices  of  a  door  at  one  comer  of  the  building,  and  a 
dog  presently  came  out  baying  loudly,  and  a  limping  man  followed 
with  a  fowling-piece. 

"  Who*s  there  ? "  said  the  old  man. 

"  Phil  Purckll,  don't  you  know  me  ? "  shouted  I ;  "  it's  Red- 
mond Barry." 

I  thought  the  old  man  would  have  fired  his  piece  at  me  at  first, 
for  he  pointed  it  at  the  window ;  but  I  called  to  him  to  hold  his 
hand,  and  came  down  and  embraced  him.  .  .  .  Psha !  I  don't 
care  to  tell  the  rest :  Phil  and  I  had  a  long  ni^ht,  and  talked 
over  a  thousand  foolish  old  things  that  have  no  interest  for  any 
soul  alive  now :  for  what  soul  is  there  alive  that  cares  for  Barry 
Lyndon  1 

I  settled  a  hundred  guineas  on  the  old  man  when  I  got  to  Dublin, 
and  made  him  an  annuity  which  enabled  him  to  pass  his  old  days 
in  comfort. 

Poor  Phil  PurccU  was  amusing  himself  at  a  game  of  exceedingly 
dirty  cards  with  an  old  a<Hiuaintauce  of  mine ;  no  other  than  Tim, 
who  was  called  my  "valet"  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  whom  the 
reader  may  remember  as  clad  in  my  father's  oM  liveries.  They  used 
to  hang  about  him  in  those  times,  and  lap  over  liis  wrists  and  down 
to  his  heels ;  but  Tim,  though  he  protested  he  had  nigh  killed  him- 
self with  grief  when  I  went  away,  had  managed  to  grow  enormously 
fat  in  my  absence,  and  would  have  fitted  almost  into  Daniel  Laml)ert's 
caat,  or  that  of  the  vicar  of  Castle  Bnidy,  whom  he  served  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk.  I  would  have  engaged  the  fellow  in  my  service 
but  for  his  monstrous  size,  whicth  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  he  the 
attendant  of  any  gentleman  of  condition ;  and  so  I  presented  him 
with  a  handsome  gratuity,  and  i)romised  to  stand  gtxlfuther  to  his 
next  chilli :  the  eleventh  since  my  al)sence.  There  is  no  country'  in 
the  world  where  the  work  of  multiplying  is  carried  on  so  pro8i)erously 
as  in  my  native  island.  Mr.  Tim  had  married  the  girls'  waiting- 
maid,  who  had  been  a  kind  friend  of  mine  in  the  early  times ;  and 
I  had  to  go  salute  poor  Molly  next  day,  and  found  her  a  slatternly 
wench  in  a  mud  hut,  surrounded  by  a  bnxKl  of  children  almgst  as 
rai'i^ed  as  those  of  mv  friend  the  blacksmith. 

From  Tim  and  Phil  Purckll,  thus  mot  fortuitously  together,  I 
got  the  very  last  news  resi)ectin.LC  my  family.     My  mother  was  well. 

"  'Faith,  sir,"  Scays  Tim,  "  and  you're  come  in  time,  mayhap, 
for  preventing  an  addition  to  your  family." 

"  Sir  !  "  exclaimed  I,  in  a  fit  of  indignation. 
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"  In  the  shape  of  father-in-law,  I  maney  sir,"  says  Tim ;  "  the 
mifithress  is  going  to  take  on  with  Mister  Jowls  the  praacher," 

Poor  Nora,  he  added,  had  made  many  additions  to  the  illustriouB 
race  of  Quin  ;  and  my  cousin  Ulick  was  in  Dublin,  coming  to  little 
good,  both  my  informants  feared,  and  having  managed  to  run  through 
the  small  available  remains  of  property  which  my  good  old  uncle  had 
left  behind  him. 

I  saw  I  should  have  no  small  family  to  provide  for ;  and  then,  to 
conclude  the  evening,  Phil,  Tim,  and  I  had  a  bottle  of  usquebaugh, 
the  taste  of  which  I  had  remembered  for  eleven  good  years,  and  did 
not  part  except  with  the  warmest  terms  of  fellowship,  and  until  the 
sun  had  been  some  time  in  the  sky.  I  am  exceedingly  affable  :  that 
has  always  been  one  of  my  characteristics.  I  have  no  fkhe  pride,  as 
many  men  of  high  lineage  like  my  own  have,  and,  in  default  of 
better  company,  will  hob  and  nob  with  a  ploughboy  or  a  private 
soldier  just  as  readily  as  with  the  first  noble  in  the  land. 

I  went  back  to  the  village  in  the  morning,  and  found  a  pretext 
for  visiting  Barryville  under  a  device  of  purchasing  drugs.  The 
hooks  were  still  in  the  wall  where  my  silver-hilted  sword  used  to 
hang;  a  blister  was  lying  on  the  window-sill,  where  my  mother's 
"Whole  Duty  of  Man"  had  its  place;  and  the  odious  Doctor 
Macshane  had  found  out  who  I  was  (my  countrymen  find  out  every- 
thing, and  a  great  deal  more  besides),  and  sniggering,  asked  me  how 
I  left  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  whether  my  friend  the  Emperor 
Joseph  was  as  much  liked  as  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  had  been. 
The  bell-ringers  would  have  had  a  ring  of  bells  for  me,  but  there 
was  but  one,  Tim,  who  was  too  fat  to  pull ;  and  I  rode  off  before 
the  vicar.  Doctor  Bolter  (who  had  succeeded  old  Mr.  Texter,  who 
had  the  living  in  my  time),  had  time  to  come  out  to  compliment 
me ;  but  the  rapscallions  of  the  beggarly  village  had  assembled  in  a 
dirty  army  to  weh^ome  me,  and  cheered  "Hurrah  for  Masther 
Redmond  ! "  as  I  rode  away. 

My  people  were  not  a  little  anxious  regarding  me,  by  the  time 
I  returned  to  Carlow,  and  the  landlord  wiis  very  much  afraid,  he 
said,  that  the  highwaymen  had  gotten  hold  of  me.  There,  too,  my 
name  and  station  had  been  learned  from  my  servant  Fritz  ;  who  had 
not  spared  his  praises  of  his  master,  and  hud  invented  some  magnifi- 
cent histories  concerning  me.  He  said  it  was  the  truth  that  I  was 
intimate  with  half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  the  prime  favourite 
with  most  of  them-  Indeed  I  hiul  made  my  nucleus  order  of  the 
Spur  hereditary,  and  travelled  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier 
Barry,  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Hohenzollem  Sigmaringen. 

They  gave  me  the  best  horses  the  stable  possessed  to  carry  me 
pn  my  road  to  Dublin,  and  the  strongest  ropes  for  harness ;  and  we 
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got  on  pt^tty  well,  and  there  was  no  rencontre  between  the  highway- 
men anil  the  pistols  with  which  Fritz  and  I  \^ere  provided.  Wfe 
lay  that  night  at  KilcuUen,  and  the  next  day  I  made  my  ently  into 
thfe  city  of  Dublin,  with  four  horses  to  my  carriage,  five  thbtisUnd 
guineas  ill  my  purse,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  reputations  in 
Europe,  having  quitted  the  city  a  bfeggarly  boy,  elfevett  yed-rs 
before. 

Thb  citizens  of  Dublin  have  as  great  arid  laudable  a  desire  for 
knowing  their  neighbours*  concerns  as  the  country  people  have; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  gentleman,  however  modest  his  desires 
itlay  be  (and  such  mine  have  notoriously  been  through  life),  to  enter 
the  capital  without  having  his  name  priiited  in  every  newspaper 
and  mentioned  in  a  number  of  societies.  My  name  and  titles  were 
all  over  the  town  the  day  after  my  arrival.  A  great  number  of 
poViiJb  persons  did  me  the  honour  to  ca,ll  at  my  lodgings,  when  I 
selected  them ;  and  this  wjus  a  point  very  necessarily  of  immediate 
care,  ibr  the  hotels  in  the  town  W(?re  but  vulgar  holes,  imfit  for  a 
hobieman  of  my  fashion  and  elegance.  I  iuid  ]3eon  informed  of  the 
fatt  by  tmvellers  on  the  Continc^nt ;  and  determining  to  fix  on  a 
10<lging  at  once,  I  bade  the  drivers  go  slowly  up  and  down  the  streets 
i^ith  my  chariot,  imtil  I  had  selected  a  place  suiUible  to  my  rank. 
This  l)roceeding,  and  the  uncoutii  ijuc^stions  and  behaviour  of  my 
German  Fritz,  who  w;is  instructed  to  make  inquiries  at  the  different 
houses  Until  convenient  ai)artnients  could  l)e  lighted  upon,  brought 
an  immense  mob  round  my  coacli ;  and  by  the  time  the  rooms  were 
chosen  you  might  have  supposed  I  was  the  new  Greneral  of  the 
Foifcs,  so  great  wius  the  multitude  following  us. 

I  fixed  at  length  uj^on  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments  in  Capel 
Stri^et,  paid  the  ragged  postillions  wjio  had  driven  me  a  splendid 
gratuity,  and  establishing  myself  in  the  rooms  witli  my  baggage  arid 
Fritz,  desired  the  landlord  to  engage  me  a  second  fellow  to  wear  my 
liveries,  a  couple  of  stout  rei)utable  chairmen  and  their  machine, 
and  a  coachman  who  had  handsome  jol>hoi'ses  to  hire  for  my  chariot, 
and  serviceable  riding-horses  to  sell.  I  gave  him  a  handsome  sum 
in  advance  ;  and  I  promise  you  the  effect  of  my  advertisement  was 
such,  that  next  day  I  had  a  regidar  lev«^e  in  my  antechamber : 
grooms,  valets,  and  maitres  -  d'liotel  offered  themselves  without 
number;  I  had  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  horses  sufficient  to 
mount  a  regiment,  both  from  dealers  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
fashion.  Sir  Lawler  Gawlcr  came  to  propose  to  me  the  most 
el(;g;uit  bay-mare  ever  stepped  ;  my  Lord  Duiuloodle  had  a  team 
of  four  that  wouldn't  disgrace  my  friend  the  Emperor;  and  the 
Munpiess  of  Ballyragj^ct  sent  his  gentleman  and  his  comi)liments, 
stating  that  if  I  would  step  up  to  his  stables,  or  do  him  the  honour 
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of  breakfastih*^  with  him  previously,  he  would  shbw  ttie  the  two 
finest  greys  in  Eim)pe.  I  determined  to  accept  the  iiivitatiohs  of 
Duitdoo<Ile  and  Ballyragget,  but  to  purchase  my  horses  froiii  the 
dealers.  It  is  always  the  best  way.  Besides,  in  those  ddjrs,  iii 
Ireland,  if  a  gentleman  warranted  his  horse,  and  it  was  not  sound, 
or  a  dispute  arose,  the  remedy  you  had  was  the  offet*  of  a  bullet  in 
your  waistcoat.  I  ha<l  played  at  the  bullet  game  too  much  in 
earnest  to  make  use  of  it  heedlessly :  and  I  may  say,  proudly  for 
myself,  that  I  never  engaged  in  a  duel  unless  I  hacl  a  real,  available, 
and  prudent  reason  for  it. 

There  was  a  simplicity  Jibout  this  Irish  gentry  which  amused 
and  made  me  wonder.  If  they  tell  more  fibs  than  their  downright 
neighbours  across  the  water,  on  the  other  hand  they  believe  more ; 
and  I  made  myself  in  a  single  week  such  a  reputation  in  Dublin  as 
T^dllld  take  a  mart  ten  years  ahd  a  mint  of  rtioney  to  acquire  in 
Lbndon.  I  had  won  five  liundred  thousand  pounds  at  play ;  I  was 
thfe  favourite  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russid ;  the  confidential 
agent  of  Frederick  of  Prussia ;  it  wjis  I  won  the  battle  of  Hoch- 
kirchen ;  I  was  the  cousin  of  Madame  DU  Barry,  the  French  King's 
favourite,  and  a  thousand  things  beside.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  hinted  a  number  of  these  stories  to  my  kind  friends  Ballyragget 
and  Gawler ;  and  they  were  not  slow  to  improve  the  hints  I  gavb 
them. 

After  having  witnessed  the  splendours  of  civilised  life  abroad, 
the  sight  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1771,  when  I  returned  thithel*, 
struck  me  with  anything  but  respect.  It  was  as  savage  as  WarsaW" 
almost,  without  the  regal  grandeur  of  the  latter  city.  The  people 
looked  more  nigged  than  any  rac€  I  have  ever  seert,  except  thfe 
gipsy  hordes  Jllong  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  There  Wds,  as  I 
have  said,  not  an  inn  in  the  town  fit  for  a  gentleman  of  condition 
to  dwell  in.  Those  luckless  fellows  who  could  not  keep  sL  carria^, 
and  walked  the  streets  at  night,  ntn  imminent  risks  of  the  knives 
of  the  women  and  ruffians  who  lay  in  wait  there, ^of  a  set  of  ragged 
savage  villains,  who  neither  knew  the  use  of  shoe  nor  razor ;  ahd 
as  a  gentleman  entered  his  chair  or  his  chariot,  to  be  carried  to  his 
evening  rout,  or  the  play,  the  flambeaux  of  the  footmen  would  light 
up  such  a  set  of  wild  gibbering  Milesian  faces  as  would  fiighten  iL 
genteel  person  of  average  nerves.  I  was  lufckily  endowed  with  strong 
ones ;  besides,  had  seen  my  amiable  coimtrymen  before. 

I  know  tliis  description  of  them  will  excite  anger  among  some 
Irish  patriots,  who  doh't  like  to  have  the  nakedness  of  our  land 
abused,  and  are  angry  if  the  whole  truth  be  told  concerning  it. 
But  bah !  it  was  a  poor  provincial  place,  Dublin,  in  the  old  days 
of  which  I  speak;  and  many  a  tenth-rate  German  residency  is 
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more  genteel.  Tliere  were,  it  is  tnie,  near  three  hundred  resident 
Peers  at  the  period ;  and  a  House  of  Commons ;  and  my  Lord 
Mayor  and  his  corporation;  and  a  roystering  noisy  University, 
whereof  the  students  made  no  small  disturbances  nightly,  patronised 
the  roundhouse,  ducked  obnoxious  printers  and  tradesmen,  and  gave 
the  law  at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre.  But  I  had  seen  too  much  of 
the  first  society  of  Europe  to  be  much  tempted  by  the  society  of 
these  noisy  gentry,  and  was  a  little  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
mingle  with  the  disputes  and  politics  of  my  Lord  Mayor  and  his 
Aldermen.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  were  some  dozen  of 
right  pleasant  fellows.  I  never  heard  in  the  English  Parliament 
better  speeches  than  from  Flood,  and  Daly,  of  Gulway.  Dick 
Sheridan,  though  not  a  well-bred  person,  was  as  amusing  and 
ingenious  a  table-companion  as  ever  I  met;  and  though  during 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke's  intenninable  speeches  in  the  English  House 
I  used  always  to  go  to  sleep,  I  yet  have  heard  from  well-informed 
parties  that  Mr.  Burke  was  a  person  of  considerable  abilities,  and 
even  reputed  to  be  elo<|uent  in  his  more  favourable  moments. 

I  soon  began  to  enjoy  to  the  full  extent  the  pleasures  that  the 
wretched  place  affords,  and  which  were  within  a  gentleman's  reach  : 
Ranelagh  and  the  Ridotto ;  Mr.  Mossop,  at  Cn)w  Street ;  my  Lord 
Lieutenant's  parties,  wliere  there  was  a  great  deal  too  much  boozing, 
and  too  little  play,  to  suit  a  person  of  my  elegant  and  refined 
habits ;  "  Daly's  Coffee-house, "  and  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  were 
soon  open  to  me ;  and  I  remarked  with  astonishment  in  the  higher 
circles,  what  I  had  experienced  in  the  lower  on  my  first  unhappy 
visit  to  Dublin,  an  extraordinary  want  of  money,  and  a  preposterous 
deal  of  promissory  not(»8  flying  al)out,  for  wliich  I  was  qiute  un- 
willing to  stake  my  guineas.  The  Ladies,  too,  were  mad  for  play ; 
but  exceeding  unwilling  to  pay  when  they  lost.  Thus,  when  the 
old  Countess  of  Trumpington  lost  ten  pieces  to  me  at  quadrille,  she 
gave  me,  instead  of  the  money,  her  Ladyship's  note  of  hand  on  her 
agent  in  Galway ;  which  I  put,  with  a  great  dciil  of  politeness,  into 
the  candle.  But  when  the  Countess  made  me  a  second  proposition 
to  play,  I  said  that  as  soon  Jis  her  Ladyship's  remittances  were 
arrived,  I  would  be  the  readiest  person  to  meet  her ;  but  till  then 
was  her  very  humble  servant.  And  I  maintained  this  resolution 
and  singular  character  throughout  the  Dublin  society*  giving  out 
at  "Daly's"  that  I  was  ready  to  play  any  man,  for  any  sum,  at 
any  game ;  or  to  fence  with  him,  or  to  ride  with  him  (regard  being 
had  to  our  weight),  or  to  shoot  flying,  or  at  a  mark ;  and  in  this 
latter  accomplishment,  especially  if  the  mark  be  a  live  one,  Irish 
gentlemen  of  that  day  ha<l  no  ordinary  skill. 

Of  course  I  despatched  a  courier  in  my  liveries  to  Castle  Lyndon 
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with  a  private  letter  for  Runt,  demanding  from  him  full  {tarticulare 
of  the  Countess  of  Lyndon's  state  of  health  and  mind ;  and  a  touch* 
ing  and  eloquent  letter  to  her  Ladyship,  in  which  I  bade  her 
remember  ancient  days,  which  I  tied  up  with  a  single  hair  from 
the  lock  which  I  had  purchased  from  her  woman,  and  in  which  I 
told  her  that  Sylvander  remembered  his  oath,  and  could  never 
forget  his  Calista.  The  answer  I  received  from  her  was  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory  and  inexplicit;  that  from  Mr.*  Runt  explicit 
enough,  but  not  at  all  pleasant  in  its  contents.  My  Lord  George 
Poynings,  tlie  Maniuess  of  TiptoflTs  yoimger  son,  was  paying  very 
marked  addresses  to  the  widow ;  being  a  kinsman  of  the  family, 
and  having  been  called  to  Ireland  relative  to  the  will  of  the  deceased 
Sir  Charles  Lyndon. 

Now,  there  was  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  law  in  Ireland  in  those 
days,  which  was  of  great  convenience  to  persons  desirous  of  expedi- 
tious justice :  and  of  wliich  the  newspapers  of  the  time  contain  a 
hundred  proofs.  Fellows  with  the  nicknames  of  Captain  Fireball, 
Lieutenant  Buffcoat,  and  Ensign  Steele,  were  re])eatedly  sending 
warning  letters  to  lamllords,  and  murdering  them  if  the  notes  were 
unattended  to.  The  celebrated  Captain  Thunder  nded  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  his  business  seemed  to  be  to  procure  wives  for  gentle- 
men who  had  not  sufficient  means  to  please  the  parents  of  the  young 
ladies ;  or,  perhaps,  had  not  time  for  a  long  and  intricate  courtship. 

I  ha<l  found  my  cousin  Ulick  at  Dublin,  grown  very  fat,  and 
very  poor ;  hunted  up  by  Jews  and  creditors ;  dwelling  in  all  sorts 
of  queer  comers,  from  which  he  issued  at  nightfall  to  the  Castle,  or 
to  his  card-party  at  his  tiiveni ;  but  he  was  always  the  courageous 
fellow :  and  I  hinted  to  him  the  state  of  my  affections  regarding 
Lady  L>Tidon. 

"  The  Coimtess  of  Lyndon  ! "  sjiid  poor  Uli(;k  ;  "  well,  that  is  a 
wonder.  I  myself  have  l)een  mightily  sweet  upon  a  young  lady,  one 
of  the  Kiljoys  of  Ballyhack,  who  has  ten  thousand  pounds  to  her 
fortune,  and  to  whom  her  Ladyship  is  guardian ;  but  how  is  a  poor 
fellow  without  a  cf)at  to  his  bsick  to  get  on  with  an  heiress  in  such 
company  as  that  1     I  might  as  well  propose  for  the  Countess  myself." 

"  You  had  better  not,"  said  I,  laughing ;  "  the  man  who  tries 
nms  a  chance  of  going  out  of  the  world  first."  And  I  explained  to 
him  my  own  intention  regarding  La<ly  Lyndon.  Honest  Ulick, 
whose  respect  for  me  was  prodigious  when  he  saw  how  splendid  my 
api>earance  was,  and  hcanl  how  wondcri'ul  my  adventures  and  great 
my  experience  of  fashionable  life  had  been,  was  lost  in  admiration  of 
my  daring  and  energy,  when  Iconfidetl  to  him  my  intention  of  marry- 
ing the  greatest  heiress  in  England. 

I  bade  Ulick  go  out  of  town  on  any  pretext  he  choose,  and  put  A 
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letter  into  a  post-office  near  Castle  Lyndon,  which  I  prepared  in  a 
feigned  hand,  and  in  which  I  gave  a  solemn  warning  to  Lonl  George 
PojrningB  to  quit  the  country ;  saying  that  the  gretit  prize  was  never 
meant  for  the  likes  of  him,  and  that  there  were  heiresses  enough  ih 
England,  without  coming  to  rob  them  out  of  the  domains  of  Captain 
Fireball.  The  letter  was  written  on  a  dirty  piece  of  paper,  in  the 
worst  of  spelling :  it  came  to  my  Lord  by  the  jM^st-conveyance,  and, 
being  a  high-spirited  young  man,  he  of  course  laughed  at  it. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it  for  him,  he  api)eare<l  in  Dublin  a  very 
short  time  afterguards;  was  introduce<l  to  tiie  Chevalier  Redmond 
Barry,  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  table;  adjourned  with  him  and 
several  other  gentlemen  to  the  club  at  "  Daly's,"  and  there,  in  a 
dispute  about  the  pedigree  of  a  horse,  in  which  everybody  said  I  was 
in  thfe  right,  words  arose,  and  a  meeting  was  the  consequence.  I  had 
had  no  affair  in  Dublin  since  my  arrival,  and  j^eople  were  anxious  to 
see  whether  I  was  equal  to  my  reputation.  I  make  no  l)oa-st  about 
these  mdtters,  but  always  do  them  when  the  time  comes ;  and  poor 
Lord  George,  who  had  a  neat  hand  and  a  quick  eye  enough,  but  was 
bred  in  the  clumsy  English  school,  only  stood  before  my  point  until 
I  had  determined  where  I  should  hit  him. 

My  sword  went  in  under  his  guard,  and  came  out  at  his  back. 
When  he  fell,  he  good-naturedly  extended  his  hand  to  me,  and  said, 
"  Mr,  Bamj^  I  w(is  wrong  /  "  I  felt  not  very  well  at  ease  when  the 
poor  fellow  made  this  confession ;  for  the  dispute  ha<l  been  of  my 
making,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  hiwi  never  intended  it  should  end 
in  any  other  way  than  a  meeting. 

He  lay  on  his  bed  for  four  months  with  the  effects  of  that  wound  ; 
and  the  same  post  which  conveyed  to  Lady  Lyndon  the  news  of  the 
duel,  carried  her  a  message  from  Captiiin  Fireball  to  say,  "  This  is 

NUMBER  ONE  !  " 

"You,  Ulick,"  said  I,  "shall  be  number  two." 

"  Taith,"  said  my  cousin,  "  one's  enough  ! "  But  I  had  toy 
plan  regarding  him,  and  determined  at  once  to  benefit  this  honest 
fellow,  and  to  forward  my  own  designs  upon  the  widow. 


CHAPTER  XV 

/  PAY  COURT  TO  MY  LADY  LYNDON 

AS  ipy  uncle's  attainder  was  not  reversed  for  being  out  with  the 
Pretender  in  1745,  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for 
^  him  to  accompany  his  nephew  to  tlie  land  of  our  ancestors ; 
where,  if  not  hanging,  at  least  a  tedious  process  of  imprisonment, 
and  a  doubtful  pardon,  would  have  awaited  the  good  old  geptl^mao- 
In  any  important  crisis  of  my  life,  his  advice  was  always  of  advan- 
tage to  me,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  seek  it  at  this  jui;cturp,  and  to 
implore  his  counsel  as  reganled  my  pursuit  of  the  widow.  I  told 
him  the  situation  of  her  licart,  as  I  have  described  it  in  the  last 
chapter;  of  the  progress  that  young  Poynings  had  made  in  her 
affections,  and  of  her  forge tliilu ess  of  her  old  admirer ;  and  I  got  s^ 
letter,  in  reply,  full  of  excellent  suggestions,  by  which  I  did  not  fail 
to  profit. 

The  kind  Chevalier  prefaced  it  by  saying,  that  he  was  for  the 
present  boarding  in  the  Minorite  convent  at  Brussels ;  that  he  hs^ 
thoughts  of  making  his  salut  there,  and  retiring  for  ever  from  thp 
world,  devoting  himself  to  the  severest  pnwitices  of  religion.  Mean- 
while he  wrote  with  regard  to  the  lovely  widow :  it  was  natural 
that  a  person  of  her  vast  wciilth  and  not  disiigreeable  person  should 
have  many  adorers  about  her ;  and  that,  as  in  her  husband's  lifetime 
she  had  sliown  herself  not  at  all  disinclined  to  receive  my  addresses, 
I  must  make  no  manner  of  doubt  I  was  not  the  first  person  whom 
she  had  so  favoured  ;  nor  was  I  likely  to  be  the  last. 

"  I  would,  my  dear  chibl,"  he  adiled,  "  that  the  ugly  attainder 
round  my  neck,  and  the  resolution  I  have  formed  of  retiring  from  ^ 
world  of  sin  and  vanity  altogether,  did  not  prevent  me  from  coming 
personally  to  your  aid  in  this  delicate  crisis  of  your  affairs ;  for,  to 
lead  them  to  a  good  end,  it  requires  not  only  the  indomitable  courage, 
swagger,  and  audacity  which  you  possess  beyond  any  young  man  I 
have  ever  known  "  (as  for  the  "  swagger,"  as  the  Chevalipr  calls  it,  J 
deny  it  in  toto,  being  always  most  morlest  in  my  demeanour) ;  "  bu^ 
though  you  have  the  vigour  to  execute,  you  have  not  the  ingenuity 
to  suggest  plans  of  conduct  for  the  following  out  of  a  scherpe  that  is 
Ukely  to  be  long  and  difficult  of  execution.     Would  you  have  eyej 
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thought  of  the  brilliant  scheme  of  the  Countess  Ida,  which  so  nearly 
made  you  the  greatest  fortune  in  Europe,  but  for  the  advice  and 
experience  of  a  poor  old  man,  now  making  up  his  accounts  with  the 
worid,  and  about  to  retire  from  it  for  good  and  all  ? 

"  Well,  with  regard  to  the  Countess  of  Lyndon,  your  manner  of 
winning  her  is  quite  en  Vair  at  present  to  me ;  nor  can  I  advise  day 
by  day,  as  I  would  I  could,  a<?cording  to  circumstances  as  they  arise. 
But  your  general  scheme  should  be  this.  If  I  remember  the  letters 
you  used  to  have  from  her  during  the  period  of  the  correspondence 
which  the  silly  woman  entertained  you  with,  much  high-flown  senti- 
ment passed  between  you  ;  and  esi)e(dally  was  written  by  her  Lady- 
ship herself :  she  is  a  blue-stocking,  and  fond  of  writing ;  she  used  to 
make  her  griefs  with  her  husband  the  continual  theme  of  her  corre- 
spondence (as  women  will  do).  I  recollect  several  passages  in  her 
letters  bitterly  deploring  her  fate  in  being  united  to  one  so  unworthy 
of  her. 

"  Surely,  in  the  mass  of  billets  you  i)()88e8s  from  her,  there  must 
be  enough  to  compromise  her.  Look  thoni  well  over,  select  j)assages, 
and  thrciiten  to  do  so.  Write  to  her  at  first  in  the  nndoubting  tone 
of  a  lover  who  has  every  claim  ujwn  her.  Then,  if  she  is  silent, 
remonstrate,  alluding  to  former  promises  from  her ;  pro<lucing  proofs 
of  her  former  regard  for  you ;  vowing  despair,  destruction,  revenge, 
if  she  prove  unfaithful.  Frighten  her — astonish  her  by  some  daring 
feat,  which  will  let  her  see  your  indomittible  resolution  :  you  are  the 
man  to  do  it.  Your  sword  has  a  reputation  in  Euroi)e,  and  you  have 
a  character  for  boldness ;  which  was  the  first  thing  that  caused  my 
Lady  Lyndon  to  tuni  her  eyes  upon  you.  Make  the  people  talk  alx)ut 
you  at  Dublin.  Be  as  splendid,  and  as  bnive,  and  as  odd  as  possible. 
How  I  wish  I  were  near  you  !  You  have  no  imagination  to  invent 
such  a  character  as  I  would  make  for  you — but  why  sjKiak  ;  have  I 
not  had  enough  of  the  world  and  its  vanities  ? " 

There  was  much  i)ra('tical  goo<l  sense  in  this  advice ;  which  I 
quote,  unaccompanied  with  the  lengthened  <lescription  of  his  mortifi- 
cations and  devotions  which  my  uncle  indulged  in,  finishing  his  letters, 
as  usual,  with  earnest  prayers  for  my  conversion  to  the  true  faith. 
But  he  was  constant  to  his  form  of  worship  ;  and  I,  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  principle,  was  resolute  to  mine  :  and  have  no  doubt  that 
the  one,  in  this  respect,  will  be  as  accei)ta])lc  as  the  other. 

Under  these  directions  it  was,  then,  I  wrote  to  Lady  Lyndon,  to 
a.sk  on  my  arrival  when  the  most  resiKJctful  of  her  admirers  might  be 
permitted  to  intnide  upon  her  grief?  Then,  as  her  Lailyship  was 
silent,  I  deman<le<l,  Had  she  forgotten  old  times,  and  one  whom  she 
had  favoured  with  her  intimacy  at  a  very  happy  period?  Had 
Calista  forgotten  Eugenie  ?     At  the  same  time  I  sent  down  by  my 
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servant  with  this  letter  a  present  of  a  little  sword  for  Lord  Bullingdon, 
and  a  private  note  to  his  governor :  whose  note  of  hand,  by  the  way, 
I  possessed  for  a  sum — I  forget  what — but  such  as  the  poor  fellow 
would  have  been  very  unwilling  to  pay.  To  this  an  answer  came 
firom  her  Ladyship's  amanuensis,  stating  that  Lady  Lyndon  was  too 
much  disturbed  by  grief  at  her  recent  dreadful  calamity  to  see  any 
one  but  her  own  relations ;  and  advices  from  my  friend,  the  boy's 
governor,  stating  that  my  Lord  George  Poynings  was  the  young  kins- 
man who  was  about  to  console  her. 

This  caused  the  quarrel  between  me  and  the  young  nobleman ; 
whom  I  took  care  to  challenge  on  his  first  arrival  at  Dublin. 

When  the  news  of  the  duel  was  brought  to  the  widow  at  Castle 
Lyndon,  my  informant  wrote  me  that  Lady  Lyndon  shrieked  and 
flung  down  the  journal,  and  said,  "  The  honible  monster !  He 
would  not  shrink  from  murder,  I  believe ; "  and  little  Lord  Bullingdon, 
drawing  his  sword — the  sword  I  had  given  him,  the  rascal ! — 
declared  he  would  kill  with  it  the  man  who  had  hurt  Cousin  George. 
On  Mr.  Kimt  telling  him  that  I  was  the  donor  of  the  weapon,  the 
little  rogue  still  vowed  that  he  would  kill  me  all  the  same !  In- 
deed, in  spite  of  my  kindness  to  him,  that  boy  always  seemed  to 
detest  me. 

Her  Ladysliip  sent  up  daily  couriers  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  Lord  George ;  and,  thinking  to  myself  that  slie  would  probably 
be  induced  to  come  to  Dublin  if  she  were  to  hear  that  he  was  in 
danger,  I  managed  to  have  her  informed  tliat  he  was  in  a  precarious 
state  ;  that  he  grew  worse ;  that  Redmond  Barry  had  fled  in  conse- 
quence :  of  this  flight  I  caused  the  Mercury  newspaper  to  give 
notice  also,  but  indeed  it  did  not  carry  me  beyond  the  town  of 
Bray,  where  my  poor  mother  dwelt ;  and  where,  under  the  difficulties 
of  a  duel,  I  might  be  sure  of  having  a  welcome. 

Those  readers  who  have  the  sentiment  of  filial  duty  strong  in 
their  mind,  will  wonder  that  I  have  not  yet  described  my  interview 
with  that  kind  mother  whose  sacrifices  for  me  in  youth  had  been 
so  considerable,  and  for  whom  a  man  of  my  warm  and  aflcctionate 
nature  could  not  but  feel  the  most  enduring  and  sincere  regard. 

But  a  man,  moving  in  the  exalted  sphere  of  society  in  which  I 
now  stood,  has  his  public  duties  to  perform  l)efore  he  consults  his 
private  affections ;  and  so,  upon  my  first  arrival,  I  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Mrs.  Barry,  stating  my  arrival,  conveying  to  her  my 
sentiments  of  respect  and  duty,  and  promising  to  pay  them  to 
her  personally  so  soon  as  my  business  in  Dublin  would  leave 
me  free. 

This,  I  need  not  say,  was  very  considerable.  I  had  my  horses 
to  buy,  my  establishment  to  arrange,  my  entr^  into  the  genteel 
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world  to  make ;  and,  having  announced  my  intention  to  purchase 
horses  and  live  in  a  genteel  style,  was  in  a  couple  of  days  so  pestered 
ty  visits  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  so  ham])ered  by  invitations 
to  dii^ieis  and  suppers,  that  it  became  exceedingly  difficult  for 
me  during  some  days  to  manage  my  anxiously  desired  visit  to 
Mrs.  Barry. 

It  appears  that  the  good  soul  provided  an  entertainment  as  soon 
as  she  heanl  of  my  arrival,  and  invited  all  her  humble  acquaintances 
of  Bray  to  be  present ;  but  I  was  engaged  subsaiuently  to  my  Lord 
Ballyragget  on  the  day  appointed,  and  was,  of  course,  obliged  to 
break  the  promise  that  I  had  made  to  Mrs.  Barry  to  attend  her 
humble  festival. 

I  endeavoureil  to  sweeten  the  disappointment  by  sending  my 
mother  a  handsome  satin  sack  and  velvet  rol)e,  which  I  purchased 
for  her  at  the  best  mercers  in  Dublin  (and  indeed  told  her  I  had 
brought  from  Paris  expn^ssly  for  her) ;  but  the  messenger  whom  I 
despatched  \iith  the  presents  brought  hack  the  piircels,  with  the 
piece  of  satin  torn  half  way  up  the  middle  :  and  I  did  not  need  his 
descriptions  to  be  aware  that  something  had  offended  the  good 
lady  ;  who  came  out,  he  said,  and  abusetl  him  at  the  door,  and 
wouM  have  boxed  his  ears,  but  that  she  wivs  restrained  by  a 
gentleman  in  bhick  ;  who  I  concluded,  with  justice,  was  her  clerical 
friend  Mr.  Jowls. 

This  rci-eption  of  my  presents  made  me  rather  dread  than  hope 
for  an  inteniew  with  Mrs.  Barry,  and  delaytMl  my  visit  to  her  for 
some  <lays  ftirther.  I  wrote  her  a  dutiful  and  soothing  letter,  to 
which  there  was  no  answer  rctunied ;  although  I  mentioned  that  on 
my  way  to  the  capital  I  had  been  at  Barryville,  and  revisited  the 
old  haunts  of  my  youth. 

I  don't  care  to  own  that  she  is  the  only  human  being  whom  I 
am  afraid  to  face.  I  can  recollect  her  fits  of  anger  as  a  child,  and 
the  reconciliations,  which  used  to  \k^  still  more  violent  and  }iainful ; 
and  so,  instead  of  going  myself,  I  sent  my  factotum,  Ulick  Brady, 
to  her ;  who  rode  back,  siiying  that  he  had  met  with  a  reception  he 
would  not  again  undergo  for  twenty  guineas :  that  he  had  been 
dismissed  the  hous<^,  with  strict  iujimctions  to  infonn  me  that^^my 
mother  disowneil  me  fnr  ever.  This  parental  anathema,  as  it  were, 
affected  me  much,  for  I  was  always  the  most  dutiful  of  sons ;  and 
I  determined  to  go  as  soon  as  i)ossible,  and  brave  what  I  knew  must 
be  an  inevitable  scene  of  reproach  and  ani^tT,  for  the  sake,  as  I 
hoped,  of  as  certain  a  rtn-onciliation. 

I  had  been  giving  one  nidit  an  entertainment  to  some  of  the 
genteelest 'company  in  Dublin,  and  was  showing  my  Lord  Manpiis 
4owp8tair8  with  a  pair  of  wax  tapers,  w  hen  I  found  a  woman  in  a 
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grey  coat  seated  at  my  doorsteps :  to  whom,  taking  lier  for  a  beggar, 
I  tendered  a  piece  of  money,  and  whom  ray  noble  friends,  who  were 
rather  hot  with  wine,  began  to  joke,  as  my  door  closed  and  I  bade 
them  all  good-night. 

I  was  rather  surprised  and  affected  to  find  afterwards  that  the 
hooded  woman  was  no  other  than  my  mother;  whose  pride  had 
made  her  vow  that  she  would  not  enter  my  doors,  but  whose  natund 
maternal  yeamiifgs  liad  made  her  long  to  see  her  son's  face  once 
again,  and  who  had  thus  planted  herself  in  disguise  at  my  gate. 
Indeed,  I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  these  are  the  only 
women  who  never  deceive  a  man,  and  whose  affection  remains 
constant  through  all  trials.  Think  of  the  liours  tliat  the  kind  soul 
must  have  passed,  lonely  in  the  street,  listening  to  the  din  and 
merriment  within  my  apartments,  the  clinking  of  the  glasses,  the 
laughing,  the  choruses,  and  the  cheering. 

When  my  affair  with  Lord  Greorge  happeneil,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  me,  for  the  rea^Kins  I  have  stated,  to  be  out  of  the 
way ;  now,  thought  I,  is  the  time  to  make  my  peace  with  my  good 
mother:  she  will  never  refuse  me  an  asylum  now  that  I  seem  in 
distress.  So  sending  to  her  a  notice  that  I  was  coming,  that  I  had 
had  a  duel  which  had  brought  me  into  trouble,  and  reciuired  I  should 
go  into  hiding,  I  followed  my  messenger  half-an-hour  afterwards : 
and,  I  warrant  me,  there  was  no  want  of  a  good  reception,  for 
presently,  being  introduced  into  an  empty  room  by  the  barefooted 
maid  who  waited  upon  Mrs.  Barry,  the  d<x)r  was  opened,  and  the 
poor  mother  flung  herself  into  my  arms  with  a  scream,  and  with 
transports  of  joy  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe — they  are 
but  to  be  comprehended  by  women  who  have  held  in  their  arms  an 
only  child  after  a  twelve  yeara'  absence  from  him. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  JomIs,  my  mother's  director,  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  the  door  (►f  her  habitation  was  opened  during  my 
sojourn ;  and  he  would  take  no  denial.  He  mixed  for  himself  a 
glass  of  nmi-punch,  which  he  seemed  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at  my 
good  mother's  charc^e,  groaned  aloud,  and  forthwith  began  reading 
me  a  lecture  upon  th<;  sini'ulness  of  my  past  courses,  and  especially  of 
the  last  horrible  a<;tion  I  had  been  committing. 

"  Sinful ! "  said  my  niotluir,  bristling  up  when  her  son  was 
attacked ;  "  sure  we're  all  sinners ;  and  it's  you,  Mr.  Jowls,  who 
have  given  me  the  inexpressible  blessing  to  let  me  know  thaL  But 
how  else  would  you  have  had  the  \\oot  child  behave  1 " 

"I  would  have  had  the  gentleman  avoid  the  drink,  and  the 
quarrel,  and  this  wicked  duel  altogether,"  answered  the  clerg}'man. 

But  my  mother  cut  him  short,  by  saying  such  sort  of  conduct 
might  be  very  well  in  a  person  of  his  cloth  and  his  birth,  but  it 
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mxth^T  b^!anh^  &  Bra«iT  i^«r  a   Barry.      In  £i>rt.  »Le  v^kji  quite 

arjjQ  in  a  •io^ :  ^tnd  »>.  t>  «9>C2*7le  her.  I  icvi  h«r  •*•{  a  ao:*re  n^:«e  in 
viuirh  I  iuhfi  r^ie^n  en.ja.^i,  and  of  s*  •me  •:4  vLi*.^  I  LiTie  abend j 

As  mv  U&e  aasa^ooist  vas  in  no  sort  c^  danger  vhen  I  spmd 
that  r^fTyft  of  Li*  inczH'-jiGs  sitriari'jo.  there  wass  n>3  pcurticolar  call 
that  aLT  hiiin,:  •h-.-ald  be  v^rrr  eI«,«8eL  But  the  widow  ^iid  n»>t  know 
t^i«  f^^  afl  well  as  I  di*! ;  ao*i  caa&e*l  her  h'Xise  to  l^  buricstoied. 
ao-i  Br»*ky,  her  barefxKt€»i  serrin;3-wen*_4i,  to  l«e  a  perpetual  sentinel 
t'»  ^ivr;  alarm,  I«st  the  offi*:er3  should  be  in  sean:h  of  me. 

Tl'ie  only  peT5i>n  I  exp^e^etj,  h'>wever,  was  my  ci>usin  Uliok,  who 
waii  Vf  Tiring  me  the  wel^x^me  intelli^noe  of  Lady  L^iid*:*  s  arriTal ; 
aikl  I  own,  after  two  days'  cl«»«€  o»nfinement  at  Bmy.  in  which  I 
narrati^l  all  the  aiiventxir»=:^  of  my  life  to  my  m-.-ther.  and  succeeded 
in  mAkiny  her  ot^yrpl  the  'inessets  she  had  f>rmerly  Perused,  and  a 
OTAififiexable  a^ld:ti<>Q  to  her  inome  which  I  was  ^Liil  to  make,  I  was 
Terr  jrfad  wh*rn  I  saw  thuit  ivpp:»bate  Uliok  Bniily,  as  my  mother 
called  him,  n-ie  up  to  the  dt-»r  in  my  oarriiii^r  with  the  welcome 
inteIli:5enoe  f>r  my  mother,  that  the  y..uni:  lonl  was  out  of  danger; 
and  for  me,  tr:;it  the  Countesa  i»f  Lyndon  hail  arrivorl  in  Ehiblin. 

"  And  I  wiiih,  Reilmon*!  tiiat  the  yuimj:  gentleman  haii  been  in 
danger  a  little  l-^n^/er,'  .said  the  widuw,  her  eyt*  filling  with  tears^ 
"an<i  you'd  have  ?taye«l  so  mu«h  the  m«>re  with  y..ur  poor  old 
mother."  Bit  I  dri»^l  her  tears,  embracing:  her  wamdy,  and 
prmiLse»l  Vj  ••••e  her  often  :  and  hiutel  I  w.»iild  have,  mayhap,  a 
hoa-^  of  mv  own  and  a  noble  iLiu^'hter  to  wtd-i jme  her. 

*•  Who  i.-*  she,  R*^:«lmon«I,  dear  ?"  said  the  oM  lady. 

"  One  of  the  no>»le:5t  and  ri"  best  women  in  tiie  empire,  mother,"* 
an.-'werwl  I.  **  No  mere  Bnidy  tiiis  time,"  I  aildt^l,  laughing :  with 
which  hofifrs  I  lett  Mr*.  Bany  in  the  l»est  of  temjier*. 

No  man  can  U;ar  less  nuilice  than  I  do :  and.  when  I  have  once 
carried  my  point,  I  am  one  of  the  most  plai-able  cn^atiu^es  in  the 
worhL  I  wa^ia  wf*k  in  Dublin  before  I  th«»Ui:ht  it  necessary  to  quit 
that  capital.  I  harl  becijine  quite  recomiltil  t«^  my  rival  in  that 
time ;  maiie  a  p^iint  of  f^llin-^  at  his  hHlginu's,  and  sjteedily  became 
an  intimate  consoler  of  his  h>e<lside.  He  ii;i»l  a  gentleman  to  whom 
I  <lid  not  neglect  to  be  ci>il,  and  towanls  whom  I  ordered  my  people 
to  be  particular  in  their  attentions ;  for  I  was  naturally  anxious  to 
learn  what  my  Lord  George's  position  with  the  lady  of  Castle  Lyndon 
had  really  been,  whether  other  suitors  were  about  the  widow,  and 
how  she  would  bear  the  news  of  his  wound. 

The  joong  nobleman  himself  enlightened  me  somewhat  upon  the 
mil^eeta  I  was  most  desirous  to  inquire  into. 
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"  Chevalier,"  said  he  to  me  one  morning  when  I  went  to  pay 
him  my  compliments,  "  I  find  you  are  an  old  acquaintance  with 
my  kinswoman,  the  Countess  of  Lyndon.  She  writes  me  a  page 
of  abuse  of  you  in  a  letter  here;  and  the  strange  part  of  the 
story  is  this,  that  one  day  when  there  was  talk  about  you  at 
Castle  Lyndon,  and  the  splendid  equipage  you  were  exhibiting 
in  Dublin,  the  fair  widow  vowed  and  protested  she  never  had 
heard  of  you.  ' 

"  *  Oh  yes,  mamma,'  said  the  little  Bullingdon,  *  the  tall  dark 
man  at  Spa  with  the  cast  in  his  eye,  who  used  to  make  my  governor 
tipsy  and  sent  me  the  sword  :  his  name  is  Mr.  Barry.' 

"  But  my  Lady  ordered  the  boy  out  of  the  room,  and  persisted 
in  knowing  nothing  about  you." 

"  And  are  you  a  kinsman  and  acquaintance  of  my  Lady  Lyndon, 
my  Lord  1 "  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  grave  surprise. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  young  gentleman.  "I  left  her 
house  but  to  get  this  ugly  wound  from  you.  And  it  came  at  a  most 
unlucky  time  too." 

"  Why  more  unlucky  now  than  at  another  moment  ] "    - 

"  Why,  look  you.  Chevalier.  I  think  the  widow  was  not  un- 
partial  to  me.  I  think  I  might  have  induced  her  to  make  our 
connection  a  little  closer :  and  faith,  though  she  is  older  than  I  am, 
she  is  the  richest  party  now  in  England." 

"  My  Lord  George,"  said  I,  "  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  frank 
but  an  o<ld  question  f — will  you  show  me  her  letters  1 " 

"  Indeed  I'll  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  he,  in  a  rage. 

"  Nay,  don't  be  angry.  If  /  show  you  letters  of  Lady  Lyndon's 
to  me,  will  you  let  me  see  hers  to  you  ? " 

"What,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Barry?"  said 
the  young  gentleman. 

"  /  mean  that  I  passionately  loved  Lady  Lyndon.     I  mean  that 

I  am  a that  I  rather  wjis  not  indifferent  to  her.     I  mean  that  I 

love  her  to  distraction  at  this  present  moment,  and  will  die  myself, 
or  kill  the  man  who  possesses  her  l)ofore  me." 

"  You  marry  the  gieatest  heiress  and  the  noblest  blood  in 
England  ? "  said  Lord  George  haughtily. 

"  There's  no  nobler  blood  in  Europe  than  mine,"  answered  I  : 
"  and  I  tell  you  I  don't  know  whether  to  hope  or  not.  But  this  I 
know,  that  there  were  days  in  which,  j)oor  as  I  am,  the  great  heiress 
did  not  disdain  to  look  down  upon  my  poverty  :  and  that  any  man 
who  marries  her  passes  over  my  dead  body  to  do  it.  It's  lucky  for 
you,"  I  added  gloomily,  "  that  on  the  occasion  of  my  engagement 
with  you,  I  did  not  know  what  were  your  views  regarding  my  Lady 
Lyndon.     My  poor  boy,  you  are  a  lad  of  courage,  and  I  love  you. 


u 
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Mbae  is  iat  £7^  fwoM  in  £izr>fie,  ii>i  t.>:2  wrKzld  Lare  been  lyin^  in 
a  aarrw^^fT  te>i  iijtn  that  t<.u  n-.'W  ':«>rjf»y.'" 

"  B>>T : '  fiki'i  I^jtI  Gtv«?e.  **  I  azn  D'jt  ic<2r  rears  Toanger  than 
y«i  arc'' 

Y<n  are  ^jHt  rear?  TC4zii2?&r  thazi  I  am  in  expeiience.  I  have 
ihrrAizii  ereiy  grade  of  life.  WitL  my  own  skill  and  daiing 
I  Lare  nuwie  mr  own  fortoDr.  I  have  l«i^n  in  fiHirteen  pitched 
}AtCj^  ae  a  private  s-i'Mier.  aii'i  Live  i^^rii  twenty-tLnee  times  on  the 
gTMSifi,  a&l  Dever  wa»  ^X3^-Leii  r»::t  oii'-e  :  aad  that  wa*  by  the  swoid 
iji  a  Fren'ii  tnaUrt-dartrnff.  wL'»m  I  killed.  I  started  in  life  at 
«rT«ite*ETu  a  '\^Z:Z»T,  an^i  am  D'-w  at  s^vrn-and-twenty,  with  twenty 
tiy^Hogaiivi  :ruiD*:sinu  !>•>  y«Hi  5iij«i- «^  a  iii^u  vf  my  ooura^  an«i  enei^ 
cnzi't  attain  aLxlLin^  that  Le  dai«,  :Uhl  tiiat  hanng  claims  upon  the 
willow,  I  will  not  prtss  them  ? " 

This  sp€*»:h  w:is  n'>t  eiai.nly  true  \o  tht-  letter  (for  I  had  multi- 
plied my  pitche«l  luttles,  my  duels,  an«i  my  wealth  somewhat) ; 
hut  I  «aw  that  it  maile  the  impressi<.»n  I  »io?irt^  to  etfect  upton  the 
younz  i^ntleman's  miii'l,  wLu  listened  to  r.y  statement  with  peculiar 
leriousb^ss,  an-i  whom  I  presently  left  to  .iije^t  it. 

A  cr^uple  *.*i  ilays  afterwards  I  o-alled  X'^  siv  him  a^ain,  when 
I  brou^t  with  me  fti»me  of  the  letter?  tliat  ha*!  (lassed  be- 
tween me  and  mv  Lailv  Lvndou.  "  Here,"  said  I,  "  look — I 
nhow  it  you  in  coniiden«*e — it  is  a  l««».k  of  her  Ladyships  hair; 
hkT%i  are  her  letters  si::nt-«l  Gdbta,  and  aiidres.>e«l  to  Euirenia  Here 
Lb  a  i*^jem,  *When  S**!  bt^lecks  the  meail  with  liirht.  And  pallid 
Cynthia  she<ls  her  ray/  a«ldreseed  by  her  Latlyship  to  your  humble 
•eiranL" 

"  CalLsta !  Eui'enio  I  S^»l  bedecks  the  uu^  with  light  ? "  cried 
the  youni:  lord.  **Am  I  dreaming:?  Why,  my  dt^ar  Barry,  the 
widow  liaii  sent  me  the  ver>'  i>oem  herself!  '  IJejoicing  in  the  sun- 
shine brizht,  Or  musing  in  the  evening  gn»y/  " 

I  could  not  help  laughing  as  he  made  the  (quotation.  They 
were,  in  ta^-t,  the  very  wonls  m//  Calista  had  a*ldressed  to  me. 
And  we  foinul,  ujjon  comparing  letters,  that  whole  passages  of 
eUir|uen^:fi  figun.'^l  in  the  one  corresjK>ntlenee  which  api»eared  in  the 
other.  See  wliat  it  is  to  be  a  bhie-stm^king  and  have  a  love  of 
letter-writing  I 

The  young  man  put  down  the  i)ai>ers  in  great  i>erturbation. 

"  Well^  thank  Heaven ! "  sai«l  he,  after  a  jiause  of  some  dura- 
tion,— "  thank  Heaven,  for  a  gocnl  ri<Klance  I  AIi,  Mr.  Barry,  what 
a  woman  I  might  have  marrie<l  had  these  lucky  papers  not  come 
in  my  way !  I  thought  my  Lady  Lyndon  had  a  heart,  sir,  I  muat 
confeas,  though  not  a  very  warm  one  ;  and  that,  at  le:ist^  one  coiUd 
tmui  her.     But  marry  her  now  !     I  would  as  lief  send  my  servant 
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into  the  street  to  get  me  a  wife,  as  put  up  with  such  an  Ephesian 
matron  as  that." 

"  My  Loni  George,"  said  I,  "  you  little  know  the  world.  Re- 
member what  a  bad  husband  Lady  Lyndon  had,  and  don't  be 
astonished  that  she,  on  her  side,  should  be  indifferent.  Nor  has 
she,  I  will  dare  to  wager,  ever  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  harm- 
less gallantry,  or  sinned  beyond  the  composing  of  a  sonnet  or  a 
billet-iloux." 

"My  wife,"  said  the  little  lord,  "shall  write  no  sonnets  or 
billets-doux;  and  Vm  heartily  glad  to  think  I  have  obtained,  in 
good  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  heartless  vixen  with  whom  I  thought 
myself  for  a  moment  in  love." 

The  wounded  yoimg  nobleman  was  either,  as  I  have  said,  very 
young  and  green  in  matters  of  the  world — for  to  suppose  that  a 
man  would  give  up  forty  thousand  a  year,  because,  forsooth,  the 
la<ly  connected  with  it  had  written  a  few  sentimental  letters  to  a 
young  fellow,  is  too  absiml — or,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  he 
waa  glad  of  an  excuse  to  quit  the  field  altogether,  being  by  no 
means  anxious  to  meet  the  victorious  sword  of  Redmond  Barry  a 
second  time. 

When  the  idea  of  Poynings'  danger,  or  the  reproaches  probably 
addressed  by  him  to  the  widow  reganling  myself,  had  brought  this 
exceedingly  weak  and  feeble  woman  up  to  Dublin,  as  I  expected, 
and  my  worthy  Ulick  had  informed  me  of  her  arrival,  I  quitted 
my  good  mother,  who  was  quite  reconciled  to  me  (indeed  the  duel 
had  done  that),  and  found  the  disconsolate  Calista,  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  visits  to  the  wounded  swain;  much  to  the  annoyance, 
the  servants  told  me,  of  that  gentleman.  The  English  are  often 
absurdly  high  and  haughty  upon  a  point  of  punctilio ;  and,  after 
his  kinswoman's  conduct,  Lord  Poynings  swore  he  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  her. 

I  had  this  infonnation  from  his  Lordship's  gentleman ;  with 
whom,  as  I  have  said,  I  to<^k  particular  care  to  be  friends;  nor 
was  I  denied  admission  by  his  porter,  when  I  chose  to  call,  as 
before. 

Her  Ladyship  had  most  likely  bribed  that  person,  as  I  had; 
for  she  had  found  her  way  up,  though  denied  admission ;  and,  in 
feet,  I  had  watched  her  from  her  own  house  to  Lord  Greorge 
Po3ming8'  lodgings,  and  seen  her  descend  from  her  chair  there 
and  enter,  before  I  myself  followed  her.  I  proposed  to  await  her 
quietly  in  the  anteroom,  to  make  a  scene  there,  and  reproach  her 
with  infidelity,  if  necessary ;  but  matters  were,  as  it  happened, 
arranged  much  more  conveniently  for  me,  and  walking,  unannounced, 
into  the  outer  room  of  his  Lordship's  apartments,  I  had  the  felicity 
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of  tiAaring  in  tlie  next  chamber,  of  which  the  door  was  partially 
ofien,  the  voice  of  my  Calista.  She  was  iu  liill  cry,  ap}>ealiiig  to 
the  poor  patient,  as  he  lay  confined  in  his  bed,  and  speaking  in 
the  most  passionate  manner.  *^  What  can  lead  you,  George,"  she 
sai'L  "  to  doubt  of  mv  fiiith  ?  How  can  vou  bn»ak  mv  heart  by 
casting  me  off  in  this  monstrous  manner !  Do  you  wish  to  drive 
your  poor  Calista  to  the  gmve  \  Well,  well.  I  shall  join  there  the 
dear  departed  anfrel.^ 

'*  Who  entere«i  it  three  months  siniv/'  saitl  Li^»nl  George,  with  a 
sneer.     *•  It's  a  wonder  you  have  survivcil  s«>  long." 

"Don't  treat  your  \x*ot  Calista  in  this  cniel,  cruel  manner, 
Antonio  ■ ''  crie«l  the  widow. 

**Bah!"  said  L«^nl  Ge«»n:e,  *'mv  wouml  is  liad.  Mv  doctors 
forbid  me  much  tidk.  Supjx>se  y«Hir  Ant«»nio  tireil,  my  dear. 
Can't  vou  console  vourself  with  s<^»meb«>lv  else  ?' 

•  •  • 

"  Heavens,  L«-^rd  Ge«>ri:o  !     Antonio  !  " 

"Consinle  yours<»lf  with  Eii-:enii\''  s;iitl  the  young  nobleman 
bitterly,  and  besan  riu:dnir  his  lx*ll :  on  vvhiih  his  valet,  who  was  in 
an  inner  room,  c-ame  out,  and  he  Kide  him  show  her  Ladyship 
downstairs. 

Ladv  L^Tidon  issued  fnnii  the  nK>m  in  the  i^vatest  flurrv.  She 
was  dresseil  in  deep  weo»ls  with  a  veil  over  her  fa^^e,  and  <iid  not 
re«^>:niise  the  jK^n^m  waiting  iu  the  outer  ai^irtnient.  As  she  went 
down  the  stairs,  I  st<*piH^l  liu'litly  alter  her,  and  as  her  chairman 
opene»i  her  dLN»r,  sprani:  forward,  and  t«K»k  her  haml  to  place  her  in 
the  vehicle.  "l>o;irest  widow,"  s;iid  I.  "his  Lonlship  spoke  cor- 
re«-tly.  Cons«.>le  yourself  with  Euu'eiiio  I  "  She  w;u<  to<.»  frightened 
even  to  scream,  as  her  chainnau  rarricHl  her  awav.  She  was  set 
down  at  her  hour;<\  antl  vou  niav  Iv  sure  that  I  w;is  at  the  chair- 
d«ji>r,  as  before,  to  help  her  out. 

*'  Monstrous  man  !  '  siiid  sht%  "  I  desire  vou  to  k^ve  me." 

"  Mailam,  it  would  l»e  a;rainst  my  o;ith,"  replied  I  ;  *'  recollect 
the  vow  Eugenio  sent  to  Calista." 

"  If  you  do  not  quit  me,  I  will  call  for  the  domestics  to  turn 
vou  fix>m  the  door." 

"  What!  when  I  am  c^.»me  with  my  Calista's  letters  in  my  pocket, 
to  return  them  mayhap  ?  You  can  soothe,  madam,  but  you  cannot 
frighten  Redmond  Barrv." 

"  What  is  it  you  would  have  of  me,  sir  ? "  Siiid  the  widow, 
rather  agitated. 

"  Let  me  come  upstairs,  and  I  will  tell  you  all/'  I  replie<l ;  and 
she  oondeacended  to  give  me  her  hand,  and  to  }iermit  me  to  lead 
her  fiom  her  chair  to  her  drawing-room. 

WhoB  we  were  alone  I  opened  my  mind  honourably  to  her. 
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"  Dearest  madam,"  said  I,  "  do  not  let  your  cruelty  drive  a 
desperate  slave  to  fatal  measures.  I  adore  you.  In  former  days 
you  allowed  me  to  whisper  my  passion  to  you  unrestrained ;  at 
present  you  drive  me  from  your  door,  leave  my  letters  unanswered, 
and  prefer  another  to  me.  My  flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  such 
treatment.  Look  upon  the  punishment  I  have  been  obliged  to 
inflict ;  tremble  at  that  which  I  may  be  compelled  to  administer  to 
that  unfortunate  young  man :  so  sure  as  he  marries  you,  madam, 
he  dies." 

"  I  do  not  recognise,"  said  the  widow,  "  the  least  right  you  have 
to  give  the  law  to  the  Countess  of  Lyndon  :  I  do  not  in  the  least 
understand  your  threats,  or  heed  them.  What  has  passed  between 
me  and  an  Irish  adventurer  that  should  authorise  this  impertinent 
intrusion  ? " 

^^  These  have  passed,  madam,"  said  I, — "Calista's  letters  to 
Eugenio.  They  may  have  been  very  innocent ;  but  will  the  world 
believe  it  ?  You  may  have  only  intended  to  play  with  the  heart  of 
the  poor  artless  Irish  gentleman  who  adored  and  confided  in  you. 
But  who  will  believe  the  stories  of  your  innocence,  against  the 
irrefi'agable  testimony  of  your  own  handwriting  ]  Who  will  believe 
that  you  could  write  these  letters  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  coquetry, 
and  not  under  the  influence  of  aft'ection  1 " 

"  Villain  ! "  cried  my  Lady  Lyndon,  "  could  you  dare  to  construe 
out  of  those  idle  letters  of  mine  any  other  meaning  than  that  which 
they  really  bear  ] " 

"  I  will  construe  anything  out  of  them,"  said  I ;  "  such  is  the 
passion  which  animates  me  towards  you.  I  have  sworn  it — you 
must  and  shall  be  mine  !  Did  you  ever  know  me  promise  to  accom- 
plish a  thing  and  fail  ?  Which  will  you  prefer  to  have  from  me — a 
love  such  as  women  never  knew  from  man  before,  or  a  hatred  to 
which  there  exists  no  parallel  ? " 

"  A  woman  of  my  rank,  sir,  can  fear  nothing  from  the  hatred  of 
an  adventurer  like  yourself,"  replied  the  lady,  drawing  uj)  stately. 

"  Look  at  your  Poynings — was  he  of  your  rank  ?  You  are  the 
caus6  of  that  young  man's  wound,  madam  ;  and,  but  that  the  instru- 
ment of  your  savage  cruelty  relented,  would  have  been  the  author  of 
his  murder — yes,  of  his  murder ;  for,  if  a  wife  is  faithless,  does  not 
she  arm  the  husband  who  punishes  the  seducer  1  And  I  look  upon 
you,  Honoria  Lyndon,  as  my  wife." 

"  Husband  !  wife,  sir  ! "  cried  the  widow,  quite  astonished. 

"  Yes,  wife  !  husband  !  I  am  not  one  of  those  poor  souls  with 
whom  coquettes  can  play,  and  who  may  afterwards  throw  them  aside. 
You  would  forget  what  passed  between  us  at  Spa :  Calista  would 
forget  Eugenio ;  but  I  will  not  let  you  forget  me.     You  thought  to 
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trifle  with  my  heart,  did  you  1  When  once  moyed,  Honoria,  it  is 
moved  for  ever.  I  love  you — ^love  as  passionately  now  aa  I  did 
when  my  passion  was  hopeless ;  and,  now  that  I  can  win  you,  do 
you  think  I  will  for^  you  I  Gruel,  cruel  Oalista  1  you  little  know 
the  power  of  your  own  charms  if  you  think  their  effect  is  so  easily 
obliterated — you  little  know  the  constancy  of  this  pure  and  noble 
heart  if  you  think  that,  having  once  loved,  it  can  ever  cease  to  adore 
you.  No  I  I  swear  by  your  cruelty  that  I  will  revenge  it ;  by  your 
wonderful  beauty  that  I  will  win  it,  and  be  worthy  to  win  it. 
Lovely,  fiusdnating,  fickle,  cruel  woman  !  you  shall  be  mine — I  swear 
it !  Your  wealth  may  be  great ;  but  am  I  not  of  a  generous  nature 
enough  to  use  it  worthily?  Your  rank  is  lofty ;  but  not  so  lofty  as 
my  ambition.  You  threw  yourself  away  once  on  a  cold  and  spiritless 
debauchee :  give  yourself  now,  Honoria,  to  a  man;  and  one  who, 
however  lofty  your  rank  may  be,  will  enhance  it  and  become  it ! " 

As  I  poured  words  to  this  effect  out  on  the  astonished  widow,  I 
stood  over  her,  and  fascinated  her  with  the  glance  of  my  eye ;  saw 
her  turn  red  and  pale  with  fear  and  wonder ;  saw  that  my  praise  of 
her  charms  and  the  exposition  of  my  passion  were  not  unwelcome  to 
her,  and  witnessed  with  triumphant  composure  the  mastery  I  was  gain- 
ing over  her.  Terror,  be  sure  of  that,  is  not  a  bad  ingredient  of  love. 
A  man  who  wills  fiercely  to  win  the  heart  of  a  weak  and  vapourish 
woman  mtut  succeed,  if  he  have  opportunity  enough. 

''  Terrible  man  ! "  said  Lady  Lyndon,  shrinking  fix)m  me  as  soon 
as  I  had  done  8i)caking  (indeed,  I  was  at  a  loss  for  words,  and  think- 
ing of  another  speech  to  make  to  her) — "  terrible  man  !  leave  me." 

I  saw  that  I  had  marie  an  impression  on  her,  from  those  very 
words.  **  If  she  lets  me  into  the  house  to-morrow,"  said  I,  *'  she  is 
mine." 

As  I  went  downstairs  I  put  ten  guineas  into  the  hand  of  the 
hall-porter,  who  looked  quite  astonished  at  such  a  gift. 

"  It  is  to  repay  you  for  the  trouble  of  opening  the  door  to  me," 
said  I ;  ''  you  will  have  to  do  so  often." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

/  PROVIDE  NOBLY  FOR  MY  FAMILY  AND  ATTAIN  THE 
HEIGHT  OF  MY  {SEEMING)  GOOD  FORTUNE 

THE  next  day  when  I  went  back,  my  fears  were  realised :  the 
door  was  refused  to  me — my  Lady  was  not  at  home.  This  I 
knew  to  be  false  :  I  had  watched  the  door  the  whole  morning 
from  a  lodging  I  took  at  a  house  opposite. 

"  Your  lady  is  not  out,"  said  I :  "  she  has  denied  me,  and  I 
can't,  of  course,  force  my  way  to  her.  But  listen :  you  are  an 
Englishman  ? " 

"That  I  am,"  said  the  fellow,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
superiority.     "  Your  honoiu:  could  tell  that  by  my  haccent" 

I  knew  he  was,  and  might  therefore  offer  him  a  bribe.  An  Irish 
fiunily  servant  in  rags,  and  though  his  wages  were  never  paid  him, 
would  probably  fling  the  money  in  your  face. 

"  Listen,  then,"  said  I.  "  Your  lady's  letters  pass  through 
your  hands,  don't  they  ?  A  crown  for  every  one  that  you  bring  me 
to  read.  There  is  a  whisky-shop  in  the  next  street ;  bring  them 
there  when  you  go  to  drink,  and  call  for  me  by  the  name  of 
Dennot." 

" I  recollect  your  honoiu-  at  Spar"  says  the  fellow,  grinning : 
"seven's  the  main,  heh?"  and  being  exceedingly  proud  of  this 
reminiscence,  I  bade  my  inferior  adieu. 

I  do  not  defend  this  practice  of  letter-opening  in  private  life, 
except  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  :  when  we  must  follow 
the  examples  of  our  betters,  the  statesmen  of  all  Europe,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  a  great  good,  infringe  a  little  matter  of  ceremony.  My 
Lady  Lyndon's  letters  were  none  the  worse  for  being  opened,  and  a 
^-eat  deal  the  better ;  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  perusal  of 
some  of  her  multi£mous  epistles  enabling  me  to  become  intimate 
with  her  character  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  obtain  a  power  over  her 
by  which  I  was  not  slow  to  profit.  By  the  aid  of  the  letters  and 
of  my  English  friend,  whom  I  always  regaled  with  the  best  of 
liquor,  and  satisfied  with  presents  of  money  still  more  agreeable  (I 
used  to  put  on  a  livery  in  order  to  meet  him,  and  a  red  wig,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  know  the  dashing  and  elegant  Redmond 
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Barry),  I  got  such  an  insiglit  into  the  widow^s  movements  as 
astonished  her.  I  knew  beforehand  to  what  pubhc  places  she  would 
go  :  they  were,  on  account  of  her  widowhoo<l,  but  few  ;  and  wherever 
she  appeared,  at  church  or  in  the  park,  I  wina  always  ready  to  offer 
her  her  book,  or  to  canter  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  her 
chariot. 

Many  of  her  Ladyship's  letters  were  the  most  whimsical 
rodomontades  that  ever  blue-stock iug  penned.  She  was  a  woman 
who  took  up  and  threw  off  a  greater  nunxlwr  of  dear  friends  than 
any  one  I  ever  knew.  To  some  of  these  female  darlings  she  began 
presently  to  write  about  my  unworthy  self,  an<l  it  wj\s  with  a  senti- 
ment of  extreme  satisfaction  I  found  at  length  that  the  widow  was 
growing  dreadfully  afniid  of  me  ;  calling  me  her  bete  noire,  her 
dark  spirit,  her  nuirderous  adorer,  and  a  thousand  other  names 
indicative  of  her  extreme  disquietude  and  terror.  It  was:  "The 
wretch  has  been  dogging  my  chariot  through  the  park,"  or,  "my 
fate  pursued  me  at  chiu-ch,"  and  "  my  incvit^iblc  adorer  handed  me  out 
of  my  chair  at  the  mercer's,"  or  what  not.  My  wish  was  to  increase 
this  sentiment  of  awe  in  her  bosom,  and  to  make  her  believe  that  I 
was  a  i^erson  from  whom  escape  was  impoK.<il)le. 

To  this  end  I  bjilHjd  a  fortune-teller,  whom  she  consulted  along 
with  a  number  of  the  mast  foolish  and  distinguished  people  of 
Dublin,  in  those  days ;  and  who,  although  she  went  dressed  like 
one  of  her  waiting-women,  <lid  not  fail  to  recognise  her  real  rank, 
and  to  describe  as  her  future  husband  her  pei-severing  adorer 
Redmond  Barry,  Es^iuire.  This  incident  distur])ed  her  very  much. 
She  wrote  about  it  in  terms  of  great  wonder  and  terror  to  her 
female  conespondents.  "  Can  this  monster,"  she  wrote,  " indeed 
do  as  he  boasts,  and  bend  even  Fate  to  his  will  ? — can  he  make  me 
marry  him  though  I  cordially  detest  him,  and  bring  me  a  slave  to 
his  feet  ?  The  horrid  look  of  his  black  s(;rpent-like  eyes  fascinates 
and  frightens  me :  it  seems  to  follow  me  everywhere,  and  even 
when  I  close  my  own  eyes,  the  dreadful  gjize  penetrates  the  lids, 
and  is  still  upon  me." 

When  a  woman  In'gins  to  talk  of  a  man  in  this  way,  he  is  an  ass 
who  does  not  win  her ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  used  to  follow  her  about, 
and  put  myself  in  an  attitude  opposite  her,  "  and  fascinate  her  with 
my  glance,"  as  she  said,  most  assiduously.  Lord  George  Poynings, 
her  former  admirer,  was  meanwhile  keeping  his  room  with  his  wound, 
and  seemed  determined  to  give  up  all  claims  to  her  fjivour ;  for  he 
denied  her  admittjmce  when  she  called,  sent  no  answer  to  her  multi- 
plied corresiK)ndence,  and  contented  himself  by  siiying  geneniUy,  that 
the  surgeon  had  forbidd(;n  liim  to  receive  visitors  or  to  answer  letters. 
Thus,  wliilc  he  went  into  the  background,  I  came  forward,  and  took 
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good  care  that  no  other  rivals  should  present  themselves  with  any 
chance  of  success ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  one,  I  had  a  quarrel 
fastenetl  on  him,  and,  in  this  way,  pinked  two  more,  besides  my  first 
victim  Lord  George.  I  always  took  another  pretext  for  quarrelling 
with  them  than  the  real  one  of  attention  to  Lady  Lyndon,  so  that 
no  scandal  or  hurt  to  her  Ladyship's  feelings  might  arise  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  she  very  well  knew  what  was  the  meaning  of  these 
duels :  and  the  yoimg  fellows  of  Dublin,  too,  by  laying  two  and  two 
together,  began  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  certain  dragon  in  watch 
for  the  wealthy  heiress,  and  that  the  dragon  must  be  subdued  first 
before  they  could  get  at  the  lady.  I  warrant  that,  after  the  first 
three,  not  many  champions  were  found  to  address  the  lady  ;  and  have 
often  laughed  (in  my  sleeve)  to  see  many  of  the  young  Dublin  beaux 
riding  by  the  side  of  her  carriage  scamper  off  as  soon  as  my  bay-mare 
and  green  liveries  made  their  appearance. 

I  wanted  to  impress  her  with  some  great  and  awful  instance  of 
my  power,  and  to  this  end  had  detennined  to  confer  a  great  benefit 
upon  my  honest  cousin  Ulick,  and  carry  off  for  him  the  fair  object 
of  his  affections.  Miss  Kiljoy,  under  the  very  eyes  of  her  guardian 
and  friend,  Lady  Lyndon ;  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  squires,  the  young 
lady's  brothers,  who  passed  the  season  at  Dublin,  and  made  afi  much 
swagger  and  to-do  about  their  sister's  £10,000  Irish,  as  if  she  had 
had  a  plum  to  her  fortune.  The  girl  was  by  no  means  averse  to  Mr. 
Brady ;  and  it  only  shows  how  faint-spirited  some  men  are,  and  how 
a  superior  genius  can  instantly  overcome  ditticulties  which  to  common 
minds  seem  insuperable,  that  he  never  had  thought  of  running  off 
with  her :  as  I  at  once  and  l)ol(lly  did.  Miss  Kiljoy  had  been  a  ward 
in  Chancery  until  she  attiiined  her  majority  (before  which  period  it 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  matter  for  me  to  put  in  execution  the 
scheme  I  meditated  concerning  her) ;  but,  though  now  free  to  marry 
whom  she  liked,  she  was  a  young  huly  of  timid  disposition,  and  as 
much  under  fear  of  her  brothers  and  relatives  as  though  she  had  not 
been  inilependent  of  them.  They  liad  some  friend  of  their  own  in 
view  for  the  young  lady,  and  had  scornfully  rejected  the  proposal  of 
Ulick  Brady,  the  ruined  gentleman ;  who  was  quite  unworthy,  as 
these  rustic  bucks  thought,  of  the  hand  of  such  a  prodigiously  wealthy 
heiress  as  their  sister. 

Finding  herself  lonely  in  her  great  house  in  Dublin,  the  Countess 
of  Lyndon  invited  her  friend  Miss  Amelia  to  pass  the  season  with 
her  at  Dublin ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  maternal  fondness,  also  sent  for  her 
son  the  little  Bulliiigdon,  and  my  old  acquaintance  his  governor,  to 
come  to  the  cai)ital  and  bear  her  company.  A  family  coach  brought 
the  boy,  the  heiress,  and  the  tutor  from  Castle  Lyndon ;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  my  plan  in  ezecutioa 
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For  this  chance  I  had  not  very  long  to  wait.  I  have  said,  in  a 
former  chapter  of  my  biography,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  at 
this  period  ravaged  by  various  parties  of  banditti ;  who,  under  the 
name  of  Whiteboys,  Oakboys,  Steelboys,  with  captains  at  their  head, 
killed  proctors,  fired  stacks,  houghed  and  maimed  cattle,  and  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  One  of  these  bands,  or  several  of 
them  for  what  I  know,  was  commanded  by  a  mysterious  personage 
called  Captain  Thunder ;  whose  business  seemed  to  be  that  of  marry- 
ing people  with  or  without  their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  parents. 
The  Dublin  Gazettes  and  Mercuries  of  that  period  (the  year  1772) 
teem  with  proclamations  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  offering  rewards 
for  the  apprehension  of  this  dreadful  Captain  Thunder  and  his  gang, 
and  describing  at  length  various  exploits  of  the  savage  aide-de-camp 
of  Hymen.  I  deterniinetl  to  make  use,  if  not  of  the  services,  at  any 
rate  of  the  name  of  Captain  Thunder,  and  put  my  cousin  Ulick  in 
possession  of  his  lady  an<l  her  ten  thousand  pounds.  She  was  no 
great  beauty,  and,  I  presume,  it  was  the  money  he  loved  rather  than 
the  OT^ner  of  it. 

On  account  of  her  widowhood.  Lady  Lyndon  could  not  as  yet 
frequent  the  balls  and  routs  which  tlic  hospitable  nobility  of  Dublin 
were  in  the  custom  of  giving ;  but  her  friend  Miss  Kiljoy  had  no 
such  cause  for  retirement,  and  was  glad  to  attend  any  parties  to 
which  she  might  be  invited.  I  made  Ulick  Brady  a  present  of  a 
couple  of  handsome  suits  of  velvet,  and  by  my  influence  procured 
him  an  invitation  to  many  of  the  most  elegant  of  these  assemblies. 
But  he  had  not  had  my  advantages  or  experience  of  the  manners  of 
Court ;  was  as  shy  with  ladies  as  a  young  colt,  and  could  no  more 
dance  a  minuet  than  a  donkey.  He  made  very  little  way  in  the 
polite  world  or  in  his  mistress's  heiirt :  in  fact,  I  could  see  that  she 
preferred  several  other  young  gentlemen  to  liirn,  who  were  more  at 
home  in  tlie  ballroom  than  poor  Ulick ;  he  had  miwle  his  first  im- 
pression upon  the  heiress,  and  felt  his  first  flame  for  her,  in.  her 
father's  house  of  Ballykiljoy,  where  he  used  to  hunt  and  get  drunk 
with  the  old  gentleman. 

"  I  could  do  thim  two  well  enough,  anyhow,"  Ulick  would  say, 
heaving  a  sigh  ;  "  and  if  it's  drinking  or  riding  across  country  would 
do  it,  there's  no  man  in  Ireland  would  have  a  better  chance  with 
Amalia." 

"  Never  fear,  Ulick,"  was  my  reply ;  "  you  shall  have  your 
Amalia,  or  my  name  is  not  Redmond  Barry." 

My  Lord  Chtu-lemont — who  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
accomplished  noblemen  in  Ireland  in  those  days,  a  fine  scholar  and 
wit,  a  gentleman  who  had  travelled  niucli  abroad,  where  I  had  the 
honour  of  knowing  liim — gave  a  magnificent  masquerade  at  his 
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house  of  Marino,  some  few  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  Dunleary  road. 
And  it  was  at  this  entertainment  that  I  was  determined  that  Ulick 
should  be  made  happy  for  life.  Miss  Kiljoy  was  invited  to  the 
masquerade,  and  the  little  Lord  Bullingdon,  who  longed  to  witness 
such  a  scene ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  to  go  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  governor,  my  old  friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Runt.  I 
learned  what  was  the  equipage  in  which  the  party  were  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  ball,  and  took  my  measures  accordingly. 

Ulick  Brady  was  not  present :  his  fortune  and  quality  were  not 
sufficient  to  procure  him  an  invitation  to  so  distinguished  a  place,  and 
I  had  it  given  out  three  days  previous  that  he  had  been  arrested  for 
debt :  a  rumour  which  surprised  nobody  who  knew  him. 

I  appeared  that  night  in  a  character  with  which  I  was  very 
familiar,  that  of  a  private  soldier  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  guard.  I 
had  a  grotesque  mask  made,  with  an  immense  nose  and  moustachee, 
talked  a  jumble  of  broken  English  and  German,  in  which  the  latter 
greatly  predominated;  and  hud  crowds  round  me  laughing  &t  my 
droll  accent,  and  whose  ciuiosity  was  increased  by  a  knowledge  of 
my  preWous  history.  Miss  Kiljoy  was  attired  as  an  antique  princess, 
with  little  Bullingdon  as  a  page  of  the  times  of  chivalry ;  his  hair 
was  in  powder,  his  doublet  rose-colour,  and  pea-green  and  silver,  and 
he  looked  very  handsome  and  saucy  as  bo  strutted  about  with  my 
sword  by  his  side.  As  for  Mr.  Runt,  he  walked  about  very  demurely 
in  a  domino,  and  perpetually  paid  his  resjiects  to  the  buffet,  and  ate 
enough  cold  chicken  and  drank  enough  punch  and  champagne  to 
satisfy  a  company  of  grena<lier8. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  came  and  went  in  state — the  ball  waa 
magnificent.  Miss  Kiljoy  had  i)aitner8  in  plenty,  among  whom  was 
myself,  who  walked  a  minuet  with  her  (if  the  clumsy  waddling  of 
the  Irish  heiress  may  be  called  by  such  a  name) ;  and  I  took  occasion 
to  plead  my  piussion  for  Lady  Lyndon  in  the  most  pathetic  terms, 
and  to  beg  her  friend's  interference  in  my  favour. 

It  was  three  hours  past  midnight  when  the  party  for  Lyndon 
House  went  away.  Little  Bullingdon  had  long  since  been  asleep  in 
one  of  Liidy  Charlemont's  china  closets.  Mr.  Runt  was  exceedingly 
husky  in  talk,  and  unsteady  in  gait.  A  young  lady  of  the  present 
day  would  be  alarmed  to  see  a  gentleman  in  such  a  condition ;  but 
it  was  a  common  sight  in  those  jolly  old  times,  when  a  gentleman 
was  thought  a  milksop  unless  he  was  oceasionally  tipsy.  I  saw 
Miss  Kiljoy  to  her  ciirriage,  with  several  other  gentlemen :  and, 
peering  through  the  crowd  of  ragged  linkboys,  drivers,  beggars, 
drunken  men  and  women,  who  used  invariably  to  wait  round  great 
men's  doors  when  festivities  were  going  on,  saw  the  carriage  drive 
off,  with  a  hurrah  from  the  mob ;  then  came  back  presently  to  the 
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supper-room,  where  I  talked  German,  favoured  the  three  or  four 
topers  still  there  with  a  High-Dutch  chorus,  and  attacked  the  dishes 
and  wine  with  great  resolution. 

"  How  can  you  drink  aisy  with  that  big  nose  on  ? "  said  one 
gentleman. 

"  Gro  an  be  hangt ! "  said  I,  in  the  true  accent,  applying  myself 
again  to  the  wine ;  with  which  the  others  laughed,  and  I  pursued 
my  supper  in  silence. 

There  was  a  gentleman  present  who  had  seen  the  Lyndon  party 
go  off,  with  whom  I  had  made  a  bet,  which  I  lost ;  and  the  next 
morning  I  called  upon  him  and  paid  it  him.  All  which  particidars 
the  reader  will  be  suq)ri8e(l  at  hearing  enumenited ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  it  was  not  I  who  went  back  to  the  i)arty,  but  my  late  German 
valet,  who  was  of  my  size,  and,  dressed  in  my  mask,  could  perfectly 
pass  for  me.  We  chan«,'ed  clothes  in  a  hackney-coach  that  stood 
near  Lady  Lyndon's  chariot,  and  driving  after  it,  speedily  over- 
took it. 

The  fated  vehicle  which  bore  the  lovely  object  of  Ulick  Brady's 
affections  had  not  advanced  very  far,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep 
rut  in  the  road,  it  came  suddenly  to  with  a  jolt;  the  footman, 
springing  off  the  back,  cried  "  Stop  ! "  to  the  coachman,  warning 
him  that  a  wheel  was  off,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  pro- 
ceed with  only  three.  Wheeln'^ps  liad  not  been  invented  in  those 
days,  as  they  have  since  been  by  the  ingenious  builders  of  Long 
Acre.  And  how  the  linchpin  of  the  wheel  had  come  out  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  it  p()ssi])ly  may  have  been  extracted  by  some 
rogues  among  the  crowd  before  Lord  Charleinont's  gate. 

Miss  Kiljoy  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window,  screaming  as 
ladies  do;  Mr.  Runt  the  chai)lain  woke  up  from  his  boozy  slumbers; 
and  little  Bullin^don,  startini,'  uj)  and  dniwing  his  little  sword,  said, 
"Don't  be  afraid.  Miss  Amelia:  if  it's  footpiids,  I  am  armed." 
The  young  rascal  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  that's  the  truth  ;  as  I 
must  acknowledge,  in  spite  of  all  my  after-<iuarrels  with  him. 

The  hackney  coach  which  had  been  following  Lady  Lyndon's 
chariot  by  this  time  came  up,  an<l  the  coachman  seeing  the  disaster, 
stepped  down  from  his  box,  and  politely  re( [nested  Ijer  Ladyship's 
honour  to  enter  his  vehicle ;  whicdi  was  as  clean  and  elegant  as  any 
person  of  tiptop  quality  might  desire.  This  invitation  was,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  accepted  by  the  jK^ussengei-s  of  the  chariot :  the 
hackney-coachman  promising  to  drive  them  to  Dublin  "in  a  hurry." 
Thady,  the  valet,  proposed  to  accompany  his  young  master  and  the 
young  lady ;  and  the  coachman,  who  had  a  friend  seemingly  drunk 
by  his  side  on  the  lx3x,  with  a  grin  told  Thady  to  get  up  behind. 
However,  as  the  footboard   there  was  covered  with  spikes,  as  a 
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defence  against  tlie  street-boys,  who  love  a  ride  gratis,  Thady's 
fidelity  would  not  induce  him  to  brave  these ;  and  lie  was  persuaded 
to  remain  by  the  wounded  chariot,  for  wliich  he  and  the  coachman 
manufactured  a  lin(;hpin  out  of  a  neighbouring  hedge. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  hackney-coachman  drove  on  rapidly, 
yet  the  party  within  seemeil  to  consider  it  was  a  long  distance  from 
Dublin ;  and  what  was  Miss  Kiljoy's  astonishment,  on  looking  out 
of  the  window  at  length,  to  see  around  her  a  lonely  heath,  with  no 
signs  of  buildings  or  city.  She  began  forthwith  to  scream  out  to 
the  coachman  to  stop ;  but  the  man  only  whipped  the  horses  the 
faster  for  her  noise,  and  bade  her  Ladyship  "hould  on — 'twas  a 
short  cut  he  was  taking." 

Miss  Kiljoy  continued  screaming,  the  (M)achman  flogging,  the 
horses  galloping,  until  two  or  three  men  api)eared  suddenly  fix)m 
a  hedge,  to  whom  the  fair  one  cried  for  assistonce ;  and  the  young 
BuUingdon  opening  the  coach-door,  jumjx^d  valiantly  out,  toppling 
over  head  and  heels  as  he  fell ;  but  jumping  up  in  an  instant,  he 
drew  his  little  sword,  and,  running  towards  the  carriage,  exclaimed, 
"  This  way,  gentlemen  !  stop  the  rascal !  " 

"  Stoj) ! "  cried  the  men ;  at  which  the  coachman  pulled  up  with 
extraordinary  obedience.  Runt  all  the  while  lay  tipsy  in  the  carriage, 
having  oidy  a  dr(ianiy  half-consciousness  of  all  that  was  going  on. 

The  newly  arrived  champions  of  female  distress  now  held  a  con- 
sultation, in  which  they  looked  at  the  young  lord  and  laughed 
considcRiblv. 

"  Do  not  he  alarmed,"  said  the  leatler,  coming  up  to  the  door ; 
"  one  of  my  people  shall  mount  the  1m)x  by  the  side  of  that  treacherous 
nuBcal,  and,  with  your  Ladyship's  leave,  I  and  my  companions  will 
get  in  and  see  you  home.  We  are  well  armed,  and  can  defend  you 
in  ca.se  of  danger." 

With  this,  and  without  more  ado,  he  jumped  into  the  carriage, 
his  companion  following  him. 

"  Know  your  place,  fellow ! "  cried  out  little  BuUingdon  indig- 
nantly ;  "and  give  place  to  the  Lord  Viscount  BuUingdon!"  and 
put  himself  l)efore  the  huge  person  of  the  new-comer,  who  was  about 
to  enter  the  hackney-coach. 

"  Get  out  of  that,  my  Lonl,"  said  the  man,  in  a  broad  brogue, 
and  shoving  him  aside.  On  which  the  boy,  crying  "  Thieves ! 
thieves  ! "  drew  out  his  little  hanger,  and  ran  at  the  man,  and  would 
have  wounded  him  (for  a  small  sword  will  wound  as  well  as  a  great 
one) ;  but  his  opponent,  who  was  armed  with  a  long  stick,  struck  the 
weapon  luckily  out  of  the  lad's  hands  :  it  went  flying  over  his  head, 
and  left  him  aijhast  and  mortified  at  his  <lis<'onifiture. 

He  then  pulled  ofl'  his  hat,  making  his  Lordshi]>  a  low  bow,  and 
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entered  the  carriage ;  the  door  of  which  was  shut  upon  him  by  his 
confederate,  who  was  to  mount  the  box.  Miss  Kiljoy  might  haTe 
screamed;  but  I  presume  her  shrieks  were  stopped  by  the  sight 
of  an  enormous  horse-pistol  which  one  of  her  champions  produeed, 
who  said,  **  No  harm  is  intended  you,  ma'am,  but  if  you  cry  oat, 
we  must  gag  you;"  on  which  she  suddenly  became  as  mute  as 
a  fish. 

All  these  events  took  place  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of 
time ;  and  when  the  three  inviulers  had  taken  possession  of  the 
carriage,  the  poor  little  Bullingdon  being  left  bewildered  and 
astoninhed  on  the  heath,  one  of  them  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  said — 

"  My  Lord,  a  word  with  you." 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  boy,  beginning  to  whimper:  he  wu 
but  eleven  years  old,  and  his  courage  had  been  excellent  hitherto. 

"  You  are  only  two  miles  from  Marino.  Walk  back  till  you 
come  to  a  big  stone,  there  turn  to  the  right,  and  keep  on  straight 
till  you  get  to  the  high-road,  when  you  will  easily  find  your  way 
back.  And  when  you  see  her  Ladyship  your  mamma,  give  Cap- 
tain Thunder's  compliments,  and  say  Miss  Amelia  Ki\joy  is 
going  to  1)0  married." 

"  Oh  heavens  ! "  sighed  out  that  young  lady. 

The  carriage  drove  swiftly  on,  and  the  poor  little  nobleman 
was  letl  alone  on  the  heath,  just  as  the  morning  began  to  break. 
He  wjw  fairly  friglitene<l ;  and  no  wonder.  He  thought  of  running 
after  the  coach  ;  but  his  counigci  and  his  little  legs  failed  him :  so 
he  sat  down  uinm  a  stone  ami  cried  for  vexation. 

It  was  in  this  wav  that  Uliok  Bnulv  iniule  what  I  call  a  Sabine 
marriage.  When  he  haltetl  with  his  two  groomsmen  at  the  cottage 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  Ik?  iH*rfoniie<l,  Mr.  Runt,  the  chaplain, 
at  first  decline^l  to  perform  it.  But  a  pistol  was  held  at  the  head 
of  that  unfortunate  preceptor,  and  he  was  told,  ¥ritli  dreadful  oaths, 
that  his  miserable  brains  would  be  blown  out ;  when  he  consented 
to  read  the  service.  The  lovely  Amelia  had,  very  likely,  a  similar 
inducement  held  out  to  her,  but  of  that  I  know  nothing;  for  I 
drove  back  to  town  with  the  euu'hman  as  soon  as  we  had  set  the 
bridal  party  down,  and  had  the  satisfac'tion  of  finding  Fritz,  my 
Crerman,  arrived  before  me :  he  hail  come  back  in  my  carriage  in 
my  dress,  having  left  the  masc|uenule  untliscovered,  and  done  every- 
thing there  acconling  to  my  orders. 

Poor  Rimt  came  back  the  next  day  in  a  piteous  plight,  keeping 
silence  as  to  his  share  in  the  mxnirrences  of  the  evening,  and  with 
a  dismal  story  of  having  been  dnmk,  of  having  l)een  waylaid  and 
bound,  of  having  been  left  on  the  road  and  picked  up  by  a  Wicklow 
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C^ft,  which  was  coim9g  in  with  proyisions  to  Dublin,  and  found 
him  helpless  on  the  road.  There  was  no  possible  means  of  fixing 
i^iy  share  of  the  conspiracy  upon  him.  Little  Bullingdon,  who, 
too,  found  \m  way  home,  was  unable  in  any  way  to  identify  me. 
But  Lady  Lyndon  knew  that  I  was  concerned  in  the  plot,  for  I 
pet  her  hurrying  the  next  day  to  the  Castle ;  all  the  town  being 
up  about  the  enlevement.  And  I  saluted  her  with  a  smile  so 
4i^bolical,  that  I  knew  she  was  aware  that  I  had  been  concerned 
in  the  daring  and  ingenious  scheme. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  repaid  Ulick  Brady's  kindness  to  me  in  early 
^ys ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  fidlen  fortunes  of  a 
dpsefying  branch  of  my  family.  He  took  his  bride  into  Wicklow, 
where  he  lived  with  her  in  the  strictest  seclusion  until  the  affair  was 
blo^  over ;  the  Kijjoys  striving  everywhere  in  vain  to  discover  his 
f^tr^t.  They  did  not  for  a  while  even  know  who  was  the  lucky 
nian  whp  had  carried  off  the  heiress ;  nor  was  it  until  she  wrote  a 
letter  some  weeks  afterwards,  signed  Amelia  Brady,  and  expressing 
her  perfect  happiness  in  her  new  condition,  and  stating  that  she  had 
been  marri^  by  Lady  Lyndon's  chaplain  Mr.  Runt,  that  the  truth 
was  known,  and  my  worthy  friend  confessed  his  share  of  the  trans- 
action. As  his  good<natured  mistress  did  not  dismiss  him  from 
his  post  in  consequence,  everybody  persisted  in  supposing  that 
ppor  Lady  Lyndon  was  privy  to  the  plot;  and  the  story  of  her 
fi^yship's  passionate  attachment  for  me  gained  more  and  more 

credit 

I  was  not  slow,  you  may  be  sure,  in  profiting  by  these  rumours. 
$very  one  thought  I  had  a  share  in  the  Brady  marriage ;  though  no 
ope  could  prove  it  Every  one  thought  I  was  well  with  the  widowed 
Po^ntess ;  though  no  one  could  show  that  I  said  so.  But  there  is 
a  way  of  proving  a  thing  even  while  you  contradict  it,  and  I  used 
to  laugh  and  joke  so  d  propos  that  all  men  began  to  wish  me  joy 
of  iTiy  great  fortune,  and  look  up  to  me  as  the  affianced  husband  of 
^hjs  greatest  heiress  in  the  kingdom.  The  papers  took  up  the 
matter ;  the  female  friends  of  Lady  Lyndon  remonstrated  with  her 
and  cried  "  Fie  ! "  Even  the  English  journals  and  magazines,  which 
in  those  days  were  very  scandalous,  talked  of  the  matter;  and 
whispered  that  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  widow,  with  a  title 
^4  ^he  largest  possessions  in  the  two  kingdoms,  was  about  to 
bestow  her  hand  upon  a  yoimg  gentleman  of  high  birth  and  fashion, 

who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  His  M y  the 

K —  of  Pr .  I  won't  say  who  was  the  author  of  these  para- 
graphs; or  how  two  pictures,  one  representing  myself  under  the 
title  of  "The  Prussian  Irishman,"  and  the  other  Lady  Lyndon  as 
"The  Countess  of  Ephesus,"  actually  appeared  in  the  Tovon  and 
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Country  Magazine,  published  at  London,  and  containing  the 
fashionable  tittle-tattle  of  the  day. 

Lady  Lyndon  was  so  peqjlexed  and  terrified  by  this  continual 
hold  upon  her,  that  she  determined  to  leave  the  country.  Well, 
she  did ;  and  who  was  the  first  to  receive  her  on  landing  at  Holy- 
head? Your  humble  servant,  Re<lmond  Barry,  Esquire.  And,  to 
crown  all,  the  Dublin  Mercury^  which  announced  her  Ladyship's 
departure,  announce<l  mine  the  day  he  fore.  There  was  not  a  soul 
but  thought  she  had  followed  me  to  Eni^land  ;  whereas  she  was  only 
flying  me.  Vain  hope ! — a  man  of  my  resolution  was  not  thus  to 
be  balked  in  pursuit.  Had  she  fle<l  to  the  antiixnles,  I  would 
have  been  there :  ay,  and  would  have  followed  her  as  far  as  Orpheus 
did  Eurydice ! 

Her  La^lysliip  had  a  house  in  Berkeley  Scjuare,  London,  more 
splendid  than  that  which  she  possosscMl  in  Dublin ;  and,  knowing 
that  she  would  come  thither,  I  precede<l  her  to  the  English  capital, 
and  took  hanilsome  apartments  in  Hill  Street,  hanl  by.  I  had  the 
same  intelligenre  in  her  Ijondon  house  which  I  had  procured  in 
Dublin.  The  Hiiine  faithful  jiorter  was  there  to  give  me  all  the 
infonnation  I  re<]uire<L  I  promised  to  treble  his  wasjes  as  soon  as 
a  certain  event  should  hapi)cn.  I  won  over  Laily  Lyndon^s  com- 
panion by  a  present  of  a  hundred  guineas  ({own,  and  a  promise  of 
two  thousand  when  I  should  be  married,  and  giiineil  the  favours  of 
her  favourite  la^ly's-maid  by  a  brilnj  of  similar  magnitude.  My 
reputation  had  so  far  preceded  me  in  London  that,  on  my  arrival, 
numbers  of  the  genteel  were  eager  to  receive  me  at  their  routs.  We 
have  no  idea  in  this  humdrum  age  what  a  gay  and  splendid  place 
London  was  then :  what  a  piission  for  play  there  was  among  young 
an<i  old,  male  and  female ;  what  thousands  were  lost  and  won  in  a 
night ;  what  beauties  there  were — how  brilliant,  gay,  and  dashing ! 
Everybo<ly  was  delightfully  wicked  :  the  lloyal  Dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Cumberland  set  the  example ;  the  nobles  followed  close  behind. 
Running  away  wiis  the  fiishiou.  Ah  !  it  was  a  pleasant  time ;  and 
lucky  was  he  who  had  fire,  and  youth,  and  money,  and  could  live 
in  it !  I  had  all  these  ;  and  the  old  frequenters  of  "  Whitens," 
**  Wattier^s,"  and  "  G<x)8etree'8  "  could  tell  stories  of  the  gallantry, 
spirit,  and  high  fashion  of  Cai)tain  Barr)\ 

The  progress  of  a  love-story  is  tedious  to  all  those  who  are  not 
concerned!,  and  I  leave  such  themes  to  the  hack  novel-writers,  and 
the  young  boarding-school  misses  for  whom  they  write.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  follow,  stej)  by  step,  the  incidents  of  my  courtship, 
or  to  narrate  all  the  dithculties  I  had  to  contend  with,  and  my 
triumphant  manner  of  surmounting  them.  Sutfice  it  to  say,  I  did 
overcome  these  difficidties.     I  am  of  opinion,  with  my  friend  the 
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late  ingenious  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  such  impediments  are  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  man  of  spirit ;  and  that  he  can  convert  indifference 
and  aversion  into  love,  if  he  have  perseverance  and  cleverness  suffi- 
cient. By  the  time  the  Countess's  widowhood  was  expired,  I  had 
found  means  to  be  received  into  her  house ;  I  had  her  women  per- 
petually talking  in  my  favour,  vaunting  my  powers,  expatiating  upon 
my  reputation,  and  boasting  of  my  success  and  popularity  in  the 
fashionable  world. 

Also,  the  best  friends  I  had  in  the  prosecution  of  my  tender  suit 
were  the  Countess's  noble  relatives;  who  were  far  from  knowing 
the  service  that  they  did  me,  and  to  whom  I  beg  leave  to  tender 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  abuse  with  which  they  then  loaded  me : 
and  to  whom  I  fling  my  utter  contempt  for  the  calumny  and  hatred 
with  which  they  have  subsequently  pursued  me. 

The  chief  of  these  amiable  persons  was  the  Marchioness  of  Tiptoflf, 
mother  of  the  yoimg  gentleman  whose  audacity  I  had  punished  at 
Dublin.  This  old  harridan,  on  the  Countess's  firat  arrival  in  London, 
waited  upon  her,  and  favoured  her  with  such  a  storm  of  abuse  for 
her  encouragement  of  me,  that  I  do  l)elieve  she  advanced  my  cause 
more  than  six  months'  courtshi[)  could  have  done,  or  the  pinking  of 
a  half-dozen  of  rivals.  It  was  in  vain  that  poor  Lady  Lyndon 
pleaded  her  entire  innocence,  and  vowed  she  had  never  encouraged 
me.  "  Never  encouraged  him  !  "  screamcid  out  the  old  fury ;  "  didn't 
you  encounige  the  wretch  at  Si)a,  during  Sir  Charles's  own  life? 
Didn't  you  marry  a  dei)en(lant  of  yours  to  one  of  this  profligate's 
banknipt  cousins  1  When  he  set  ott*  for  England,  didn't  you  follow 
him  like  a  madwoman  the  very  next  day  ]  Didn't  he  take  lodgings 
at  your  very  door  almost — and  do  you  call  this  no  encouragement  1 
For  shame,  madam,  shame !  You  might  have  married  my  son — 
my  dear  and  noble  George ;  but  that  he  did  not  choose  to  interfere 
with  your  sliameful  passion  for  the  beggarly  upstart  whom  you 
caused  to  assassinate  him ;  and  the  only  counsel  I  have  to  give  your 
La^lyship  is  this,  to  legitimatise  the  ties  which  you  have  contracted 
with  this  shameless,  adventurer;  to  make  that  connection  legal 
which,  real  as  it  is  now,  is  against  both  decency  and  religion ;  and 
to  spiare  yoiu-  family  and  yoiu*  son  the  shame  of  your  present  line 
of  life." 

With  this  the  old  fury  of  a  marchioness  left  the  room,  and  Lady 
Lyndon  in  tears :  I  had  the  whole  particulars  of  the  conversation 
from  her  Ladyship's  companion,  and  augured  the  best  result  from  it 
in  my  favour. 

Thus,  by  the  sage  influence  of  my  Lady  Tiptoffi  the  Countess  of 
Lyndon's  natural  friends  and  family  were  kept  from  her  society. 
Even  when  Lady  Lyndon  went  to  Court,  the  most  august  lady  in 
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the  realm  received  her  with  such  marked  coldness,  that  the  un- 
fortunate widow  came  home  and  took  to  her  bed  with  vexation. 
And  thus  I  may  say  that  Royalty  itself  became  an  a^nt  in  advanc- 
ing my  suit,  and  helpin:;  the  plans  of  the  poor  Irish  soldier  of 
fortune.  So  it  is  that  Fate  works  with  agents,  great  and  small; 
snd  by  means  over  which  they  have  no  control  the  destinies  of  men 
and  women  are  accomplishcL 

I  shall  always  consMer  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Bridget  (Lady 
Lyndon's  favourite  mai«l  at  this  jimcturc)  as  a  masterpiece  of  in- 
genuity :  and,  indee<l,  had  such  an  opinion  of  her  diplomatic  skill, 
that  the  very  instant  I  l)ecame  master  of  the  Lyndon  estates,  and 
paid  her  the  promise*!  sum — I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  rather  than 
not  keep  my  wonl  with  the  woman,  I  raised  the  money  of  the  Jews, 
at  an  exorbitant  interest — as  s<x>n,  I  say,  as  I  achieved  my  triumph, 
I  took  Mrs.  Brid^'et  by  the  hand,  and  said,  **  Madam,  you  have 
shown  such  unexampled  fidelity  in  my  service  that  I  am  glad  to 
reward  you,  accordinij  to  my  pruniise :  but  you  have  *nven  proofe  of 
such  extraordinarv  cleverness  and  ilissinmlation,  that  I  must  decline 
keeping  you  in  Lady  Lyndon's  estaMisliment,  and  beg  you  will  leave 
it  this  very  day : "  which  she  did.  and  went  over  to  the  Tiptoff 
&ction,  and  has  abused  me  ever  since. 

But  I  must  tell  vou  what  she  did  which  was  so  clever.     Whv,  it 

ft  •     7 

was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  iis  all  master-strokes  are.  When 
Lady  Lvndon  laments  1  her  fate  and  my — as  she  was  pleased  to  call 
it — shameful  treatment  of  her,  ^Irs.  Bridijet  s;iid,  "  Why  should  not 
your  Lailyship  write  this  yoiuig  gentleman  wonl  of  the  evil  which  he 
is  causing  you?  Aj)j>eal  to  his  ftvlings  (which,  I  have  heard  say, 
are  very  good  indee<l — the  whole  to\sTi  is  ringing  with  accounts  of 
his  spirit  and  i^nenjsity),  and  Tx*-.:  him  to  desist  from  a  j)ursuit  wliich 
causes  the  best  of  la'lies  so  much  pain  ?  Do,  my  Lady,  write :  I 
know  your  style  is  S4>  eleirant  that  I,  for  my  part,  have  many  a  time 
burst  into  tears  in  readini:  vour  charminsr  letters,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Bany*  will  sacrifice  anythin^r  nither  tlian  hurt  your  feelings." 
And,  of  course,  the  abigail  swore  to  the  fact. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Bridiret  ] "  said  her  Lidyship.  And  my 
mistress  forthwith  penned  me  a  letter,  in  her  ma<t  lascinating  and 
winning  manner : — 

"  AMiy,  sir,"  wrote  she,  "  will  you  pursue  me  ?  why  environ  me 
in  a  web  of  intrigue  so  friditful  that  my  spirit  sinks  under  it,  seeing 
escape  ishoj>eless  fn.)m  your  fri_:htful,  your  dialH^lical  art  ?  They  say 
you  are  generous  to  others  -be  so  to  me.  I  know  your  bravery  but 
too  well :  exercise  it  on  men  who  can  meet  your  swonl,  not  on  a  poor 
foeble  woman  who  cannot  resist  you.     Renieml>er  the  friendship  you 
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once  professed  for  rae.  And  now,  I  beseech  you,  I  implore  you,  to 
give  a  proof  of  it.  Contradict  the  calumnies  which  you  have  spread 
against  me,  and  repair,  if  you  can,  and  if  you  have  a  spark  of  honour 
left,  the  miseries  which  you  have  caused  to  the  heart-broken 

"H.  Lyndon." 

What  was.  this  letter  meant  for  but  that  I  should  answer  it  in 
person?  My  excellent  ally  told  me  where  I  should  meet  Lady 
Lyndon,  and  accordingly  I  followed,  and  found  her  at  the  Pantheon. 
I  repeated  the  scene  at  Dublin  over  again ;  showed  her  how  pro- 
digious my  power  was,  humble  as  I  was,  and  that  my  energy  was 
still  un tired.  "  But,"  I  added,  "  I  am  as  great  in  good  as  I  am  in 
evil ;  as  fond  and  faithful  aa  a  friend  as  I  am  terrible  as  an  enemy. 
I  will  do  everything,"  I  said,  "  which  you  ask  of  me,  except  when 
you  bid  me  not  to  love  you.  That  is  beyond  my  power ;  and  while 
my  heart  has  a  pulse  I  must  follow  you.  It  is  my  fate ;  your  fate. 
Cease  to  battle  against  it,  and  be  mine.  Loveliest  of  your  sex ! 
with  life  alone  can  end  my  passion  for  you ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only 
by  dying  at  yoiu*  command  that  I  can  be  brought  to  obey  you.  Do 
you  wish  me  to  die  ? " 

She  said,  laughing  (for  she  was  a  woman  of  a  lively,  humorous 
turn),  that  she  did  not  wish  me  to  commit  self-murder ;  and  I  felt 
from  that  moment  that  she  was  mine. 

.  •  .  .  .  •  • 

A  year  from  that  day,  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  year  1773,  I 
had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  lead  to  the  altar  Honoria,  Countess 
of  Lyndon,  widow  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Lyndon, 
K.B.  The  ceremony  was  perfonned  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Runt,  her  Ladyship's  chaplain.  A  magni- 
ficent supper  and  ball  was  given  at  our  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and 
the  next  morning  I  had  a  duke,  foiu-  earls,  three  generals,  and  a 
crowd  of  the  most  distinguished  people  in  London  at  my  lev^e. 
Walpole  made  a  lampoon  about  the  marriage,  and  Sclwyn  cut  jokes 
at  the  "  Cocoa-tree."  Old  Lady  TiptofF,  although  she  had  recom- 
mended it,  was  ready  to  bite  off  her  fingers  with  vexation ;  and  as 
for  young  Bullingdon,  who  was  grown  a  tall  lad  of  fourteen,  when 
called  upon  by  the  Countess  to  embrace  his  papa,  he  shook  his  fist 
in  my  face  and  said,  "  He  my  father  !  I  would  as  soon  call  one  of 
your  Ladyship's  footmen  papa  ! " 

But  I  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  rage  of  the  boy  and  the  old 
woman,  and  at  the  jokes  of  the  ^its  of  St.  James's.  I  sent  off  a 
flaming  account  of  our  nuptials  to  my  mother  and  my  uncle  the 
good  Chevidier ;  and  now,  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  prosperity,  and 
having,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  by  my  own  merits  and  energy,  raised 
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myself  to  one  of  the  highest  social  jiositions  that  any  man  in  England 
oould  occupy,  I  determined  to  enjoy  myself  as  became  a  man  of 
quality  for  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

After  we  had  received  the  congratulations  of  our  friends  in 
London  —  for  in  those  days  people  were  not  ashamed  of  being 
married,  as  they  seem  to  be  now — I  and  Honoria  (who  was  all 
complacency,  and  a  most  handsome,  sprightly,  and  agreeable  com- 
panion) set  off  to  visit  our  estates  in  the  West  of  England,  where 
I  had  never  as  yet  set  foot  We  left  London  in  three  chariots, 
each  with  four  horses;  and  my  uncle  would  have  been  pleased 
could  he  have  seen  painted  on  their  panels  the  Irish  crown  and  the 
ancient  coat  of  the  Harrys  beside  the  Countess's  coronet  and  the 
noble  cognisance  of  the  noble  family  of  Lyndon. 

Before  quitting  London,  I  procured  His  Majesty's  gracious  per- 
mission to  arl<l  the  name  of  my  lovely  lady  to  uiy  own ;  and  hence- 
forward assumed  the  style  and  title  of  Barky  L^'ndon,  as  I  have 
written  it  in  this  autobiography. 


.CHAPTER   XVII 

/  APPEAR  AS  AN  ORNAMENT  OF  ENGLISH  SOCIETY 

A  LL  the  journey  down  to  Hackton  Castle,  the  largest  and  most 
/-X  ancient  of  our  ancestral  seats  in  Dcivonshire,  was  performed 
•*  *"  with  the  slow  and  sober  state  becoming  people  of  the  first 
quality  in  the  realm.  An  outrider  in  my  livery  went  on  before  us, 
and  bespoke  our  lodging  from  town  to  town ;  and  thus  we  lay  in 
state  at  Andover,  Ilminster,  and  Exeter;  and  the  fourth  evening 
arrived  in  time  for  supper  before  the  anticiue  baronial  mansion,  of 
which  the  gate  was  in  an  odious  Gothic  taste  that  would  have  set 
Mr.  Walpole  wild  with  pleasure. 

The  first  days  of  a  marriage  are  commonly  very  trying ;  and  I 
have  known  couples,  who  lived  together  like  turtle-doves  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  peck  CiU'h  other's  eyes  out  almost  during  the 
honeymoon.  I  did  not  escai)e  the  common  lot :  in  our  journey 
westward  my  Lady  Lyndon  chose  to  (juarrel  with  me  because  I 
pulled  out  a  pipe  of  tobacco  (the  habit  of  smoking  which  I  had 
acquired  in  Germany  when  a  soldier  in  Billow's,  and  could  never 
give  it  over),  and  smoked  it  in  the  carriage ;  an<l  also  her  Ladyship 
chose  to  take  umbnige  both  at  Ilminster  and  Andover,  because  in 
the  evenings  when  we  lay  there  I  chose  to  invite  the  landlords  of 
the  "Bell"  and  the  "Lion'*  to  crack  a  bottle  with  me.  Lady 
Lyndon  was  a  haughty  woman,  and  I  hate  pride ;  and  I  promise 
you  that  in  both  instfinces  I  overcame  this  vice  in  her.  On  the 
third  day  of  our  journey  I  had  her  to  light  my  pijKi-match  with  her 
own  hands,  and  made  her  deliver  it  to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
and  at  the  "Swan  Inn"  at  Exeter  I  ha<i  so  completely  subdued 
her,  that  she  asked  me  humbly  whether  I  woiUd  not  wish  the 
landlady  as  well  as  the  host  to  step  up  to  dinner  with  us.  To 
this  I  should  have  had  no  objection,  for,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bonnyface 
was  a  very  good-looking  woman  ;  but  we  expected  a  visit  fh)m  my 
Lord  Bishop,  a  kinsman  of  Lady  Lynilon,  and  the  bienseances  did 
not  permit  the  indulgence  of  my  wife's  recjuast.  I  appeared  with 
her  at  evening  service,  to  compliment  our  right  reverend  cousin, 
and  put  her  name  down  for  twenty-five  guineas,  and  my  own  for 
one  hundred,  to  the  famous  new  organ  which  was  then  being  built 
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for  the  cathedral  This  conduct,  at  the  very  outset  of  my  career 
in  the  county,  made  me  not  a  little  popular ;  and  the  residentiaiy 
canon,  who  did  me  the  &Your  to  sup  with  me  at  the  inn,  went 
away  after  the  sixth  bottle,  hiccupping  the  most  solenm  vows  fat 
the  welfare  of  such  a  p-p-pious  gentleman. 

Before  we  reached  Hackton  Castle,  we  had  to  drive  through  ten 
miles  of  the  Lyndon  estates,  where  the  people  were  out  to  visit  us, 
the  church  bells  set  a-ringing,  the  parson  and  the  ^Eumers  assembled 
in  their  best  by  the  roadside,  and  the  school  children  and  the  labour- 
ing people  were  loud  in  their  hurrahs  for  her  Ladyship.  I  flung 
money  among  these  worthy  charactens  stopped  to  bow  and  chat 
with  his  reverence  and  the  fioLrmers,  and  if  I  found  that  the  Devon- 
shire girls  were  among  the  handsomest  in  the  kingilom  is  it  my 
fiuilt  ?  These  remarks  my  Lady  Lyndon  especially  would  take  in 
great  dudgeon ;  and  I  do  believe  she  was  made  more  angry  by 
my  admiration  of  the  red  cheeks  of  Miss  Betsy  Quarringdon  of 
Clumpton,  than  by  any  previous  speech  or  act  of  mine  in  the 
journey.  "Ah,  ah,  my  fine  madam,  you  are  jealous,  are  yout" 
thought  I,  and  refleoted,  not  without  deep  sorrow,  how  lightly  she 
herself  had  acted  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  and  that  those  are  most 
jealous  who  themselves  give  most  cause  for  jealousy. 

Round  Hackton  \illage  the  scene  of  welcome  was  particularly 
gay :  a  band  of  mitsic  had  been  brought  from  Plymouth,  and  arches 
and  flags  had  been  raised,  especially  before  the  attorney's  and  the 
doctor's  houses,  who  were  both  in  the  employ  of  the  family.  There 
were  many  hundre<l8  of  stout  people  at  the  great  lodge,  which,  with 
the  park-wall,  bounds  one  side  of  Hackton  Green,  and  from  which, 
for  three  miles,  goes  (or  rather  went)  an  avenue  of  noble  elms  up  to 
the  towers  of  the  old  castle.  I  wished  they  had  been  oak  when  I 
cut  the  trees  down  in  '79,  for  they  would  have  fetched  three  times 
the  money  :  I  know  nothing  more  culpable  than  the  carelessness  of 
ancestors  in  planting  their  grounds  with  timber  of  small  value,  when 
they  might  just  as  easily  raise  oak.  Thus  I  have  always  said  that 
the  Roimdhead  Lyn<lon  of  Hackton,  who  planted  these  elms  in 
Charles  II. 's  time,  r'heated  me  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  our  arrival,  my  time  was  agreeably 
spent  in  receiving  the  visits  of  the  nobility  and  gentrj'  who  came  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  noble  new-marrietl  couple,  and,  like  Blue- 
beard's wife  in  the  fairy  tale,  in  insj)ecting  the  treasiu^  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  numerous  chambers  of  the  castle.  It  is  a  huge  old 
place,  built  as  far  back  as  Henry  V.'s  time,  besiege<l  and  battered 
by  the  Cromwellians  in  the  Revolution,  and  altere<l  and  patched  up, 
in  an  oilious  old-fashioned  taste,  by  the  Roumlhead  Lyndon,  who 
succeeded  to  the  property  at  the  death  of  a  brother  whose  principles 
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were  excellent  and  of  the  true  Cavalier  sort,  but  who  ruined  himself 
chiefly  by  drinking,  dicing,  and  a  dissolute  life,  and  a  little  by  sup- 
porting the  Sang.  The  castle  stands  in  a  fine  chase,  which  was 
prettOy  speckled  over  with  deer;  and  I  can't  but  own  that  my 
pleasure  was  considerable  at  first,  as  I  sat  in  the  oak  parloiu:  of 
siunmer  evenings,  with  the  windows  open,  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
shining  in  a  hundred  dazzling  colours  on  the  sideboards,  a  dozen 
jolly  companions  round  the  table,  and  could  look  out  over  the  wide 
green  park  and  the  waving  woods,  and  see  the  sun  setting  on  the 
lake,  and  hear  the  deer  calling  to  one  another. 

The  exterior  was,  when  I  first  arrived,  a  quaint  composition  of 
all  sorts  of  architecture ;  of  feudal  towers,  and  gable-ends  in  Queen 
Bess's  style,  and  rough-patched  walls  built  up  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  the  Koundhead  cannon :  but  I  need  not  speak  of  this  at  large, 
having  had  the  place  new-faced  at  a  vast  ex{)en8c,  under  a  fashion- 
able architect,  and  the  facade  laid  out  in  the  latest  French-Greek 
and  most  classical  style.  There  had  been  moats,  and  drawbridges, 
and  outer  walls ;  these  I  had  shaved  away  into  elegant  terraces,  and 
handsomely  laid  out  in  parterres,  according  to  the  plans  of  Monsieur 
Gdmichon,  the  great  Parisian  architect,  who  visited  England  for 
the  purpose. 

After  ascending  the  outer  steps,  you  entered  an  antique  ball  of 

vafit  dimensions,  wainscoted  with  black  carved  oak,  and  ornamented 

with  portraits  of  our  ancestors :  from  the  square  beard  of  Brook 

Lyndon,   the   great   lawyer  in   Queen   Bess's   time,  to  the  loose 

stomacher  and  ringlets  of  Lady  Sac^charissa  Lyndon,  whom  Vandyck 

painted  when  she  was  a  maid  of  houour  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 

and  down  to  Sir  Charles  Lyndon,  with  his  riband  as  a  knight  of  the 

Bath;  and  my  Lady,  painted  by  Hudson,  in  a  white  satin  sack 

and  the  family  diamonds,  as  she  was  presented  to  the  old  King 

Geoi^e  11.     These  diamonds  were  very  fine ;   I  first  had  them  reset 

by  Boehmer,  when  we  appeared  before  their  French  Majesties  at 

Versailles ;  and  finally  raised  eighteen  thousand  pounds  upon  them, 

after  that  infernal  run  of  ill  luck  at  "  Goosetree's,"  when  Jemmy 

Twitcher  (as  we  called  my  Lord  Sandwich),  Carlisle,  Charley  Fox, 

and  I  played  hombre  for  four-and-forty  hours  sans  ddsemparer.    Bows 

and  pikes,  huge  stag-heads  and  hunting  implements,  and  rusty  old 

suits  of  armour,  that  may  have  been  worn  in  the  days  of  Grog  and 

Magog  for  what  I  know,  formed  the  other  old  ornaments  of  this 

huge  apartment;  and  were  ranged  round  a  fireplace  where  you 

might  have  turned  a  coach-and-six.     This  I  kept  pretty  much  in  its 

antique  condition,  but  had  the  old  armour  eventually  turned  out 

and  consigned  to  the  lumber-rooms  upstairs ;  replacing  it  with  china 

monsters,  gilded  settees  from  France,  and  elegant  marbles,  of  which 
u 
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the  broken  noses  and  limbs,  and  ugliness,  undeniably  proved  their 
antiquity:  and  which  an  agent  purchased  for  nie  at  Rome.  But 
such  was  the  taste  of  the  times  (and,  perhaps,  the  rascality  of  my 
agent),  that  thirty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  these  gems  of  art 
only  went  for  three  hundred  guineas  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  I 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  money  on  my  collections. 

From  this  main  hall  branched  off  on  either  side  the  long  series 
of  state-rooms,  poorly  funiished  with  high-backed  chairs  and  long 
queer  Venice  glasses,  when  first  I  came  to  the  j)roperty ;  but  after- 
wards rendered  so  splendid  by  mo,  with  the  gold  damasks  of  Lyons 
and  the  magnificent  GoWlin  tapestries  I  won  from  Richelieu  at 
play.  There  were  thirty-six  IxnlnKims  de  maitre,  of  which  I  only 
kept  three  in  tlieir  aiiti<iue  con<lition, — tiie  haunted  room  as  it  was 
called,  where  the  murder  was  done  in  James  IL's  time,  the  bed 
where  William  slept  after  landing  at  Torbay,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's 
state-room.  All  the  rest  were  redecorated  by  Comichon  in  the 
most  elegant  taste  ;  not  a  little  to  the  scandal  of  some  of  the  steady 
old  country  dowagers  :  for  I  had  pictures  of  Boucher  and  Vanloo  to 
decorate  the  principal  ajtartments,  in  which  the  Cupids  and  Venuses 
were  painted  in  a  manner  so  natural,  that  I  recollect  the  old 
wizened  Countess  of  Frunipington  pinning  over  the  curtains  of  her 
bed,  and  sending  her  daughter.  Lady  Blanche  Whalebone,  to  sleep 
with  her  waiting-woman,  rather  than  allow  her  to  lie  in  a  chamber 
hung  all  over  with  looking-glasses,  after  the  exact  fashion  of  the 
Queen's  closet  at  Versailles. 

For  many  of  these  ornaments  I  was  not  so  much  answerable  as 
Comichon,  whom  Lauraguais  lent  me,  and  who  was  the  intendant  of 
my  buildings  during  my  absence  abroa<l.  I  had  given  the  man 
carte  blanche^  and  when  he  fell  down  and  broke  his  leg,  as  he  was 
decorating  a  theatre  in  the  room  which  had  l>een  the  old  chapel  of 
the  castle,  the  people  of  the  country  thought  it  was  a  judgment  of 
Heaven  upon  him.  In  his  rage  for  improvement  the  fellow  dared 
anything.  Without  my  ordei-s  he  cut  down  an  old  rookery  which 
was  sacred  in  the  country,  and  had  a  proj)hecy  regarding  it,  stating, 
"  When  the  rook-wood  shall  fall,  down  goes  Hackton  Hall."  The 
rooks  went  over  and  colonised  Tiptoff  Woods,  which  lay  near  us 
(and  be  hanged  to  them  !),  and  Comichon  built  a  temple  to  Venue 
and  two  lovely  foimtains  on  their  site.  Venuses  and  Cupids  were 
the  rascal's  adomtion  :  he  wanted  to  take  dowTi  the  Gothic  screen 
and  place  Cupids  in  our  pew  there ;  but  old  Doctor  Huff  the  rectoi 
came  out  with  a  large  oak  stick,  and  addressed  the  unlucky  architect 
in  Latin,  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  a  word,  yet  made  h\w 
understand  that  he  would  break  his  bones  if  he  laid  a  single  fingei 
upon  the  sacred  edifice.     Comichon  made   complaints  about  thi 
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Ahh6  Huff,"  as  he  called  him  ("  Et  quel  abb^,  grand  Dieu  ! "  added 
he,  quite  bewildered,  "  un  abb^  avee  douze  enfans ") ;  but  I  en- 
couraged the  Church  in  this  respect,  and  bade  Cornichon  exert  his 
talents  only  in  the  castle. 

There  was  a  magnificent  collection  of  ancient  plate,  to  which  I 
added  much  of  the  most  splendid  modem  kind ;  a  cellar  which, 
however  well  furnished,  required  continual  replenishing,  and  a 
kitchen  which  I  reformed  altogether.  My  friend.  Jack  Wilkes, 
sent  me  down  a  cook  from  the  Mansion  House,  for  the  English 
cookery, — the  turtle  and  venison  department :  I  had  a  chef  (who 
called  out  the  Englishman,  by  the  way,  and  complained  sadly  of  the 
gtros  cochon  who  wanted  to  meet  him  with  coujys  de  poing)  and  a 
couple  of  aides  from  Paris,  and  an  Italian  confectioner,  as  my 
officiers  de  bouche.  All  which  natural  api)endages  to  a  man  of 
fSaishion,  the  odious,  stingy  old  Tiptoff,  my  kinsman  and  neighbour, 
affected  to  view  with  horror ;  and  he  spread  through  the  country  a 
report  that  I  had  my  victuals  cooked  by  Papists,  lived  upon  frogs, 
and,  he  verily  believed,  fricasseed  little  children. 

But  the  squires  ate  my  dinners  very  readily  for  all  that,  and  old 
Doctor  Huff  himself  was  compelled  to  allow  that  my  venison  and 
turtle  were  most  orthodox.  The  former  gentry  I  knew  Bow  to  con- 
ciliate, too,  in  other  ways.  There  had  been  only  a  subscription 
pack  of  fox-hounds  in  the  county  and  a  few  beggarly  couples  of 
mangy  beagles,  with  which  old  Tiptoff  pattered  about  his  grounds ; 
I  built  a  kennel  and  stables,  which  cost  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and 
stocked  them  in  a  manner  which  was  worthy  of  my  ancestors,  the  Irish 
kings.  I  had  two  packs  of  hounds,  and  took  the  field  in  the  season 
four  times  a  week,  with  three  gentlemen  in  my  hunt-uniform  to  follow 
me,  and  open  house  at  Hackton  for  all  who  belonged  to  the  hunt. 

These  changes  and  this  train  de  vivre  required,  as  may  be 
supposed,  no  small  outlay ;  and  I  confess  that  I  have  little  of  that 
base  spirit  of  economy  in  my  composition  which  some  people  practise 
and  admire.  For  instance,  old  Tiptoff  was  hoarding  up  his  money 
to  repair  his  father's  extravagance  and  disencumber  his  estates;  a 
good  deal  of  the  money  with  which  he  paid  off  his  mortgages  my 
agent  procured  upon  mine.  And,  besides,  it  must  be  remembered  I 
had  only  a  life-interest  upon  the  Lyndon  property,  was  always  of 
an  easy  temper  in  dealing  with  the  money-brokers,  and  had  to 
pay  heavily  for  insuring  her  Ladyship's  life. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Lady  Lyndon  presented  me  with  a  son — 
Bryan  Lyndon  I  called  him,  in  compliment  to  my  royal  ancestry : 
but  what  more  had  I  to  leave  him  than  a  noble  name  1  Was  not 
the  estate  of  his  mother  entailed  upon  the  odious  little  Turk,  Lord 
Bullingdon  ?  a.ud  whom,  by  the  way,  I  (lave  not  mentioned  aa  yet, 
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though  ho  was  living  at  Hackton,  consigned  to  a  new  goyemor. 
The  insubordination  of  that  boy  was  dreadful.  He  used  to  quote 
passages  of  "  Hamlet "  to  his  mother,  which  made  her  very  angry. 
Once  when  I  took  a  horsewhip  to  chastise  him,  he  drew  a  knife, 
and  would  have  stabbed  me :  and,  'faith,  I  recollected  my  own 
youth,  which  was  pretty  similar ;  and,  holding  out  my  hand,  burst 
out  laughing,  and  proposed  to  him  to  be  friends.  We  were  recon- 
ciled for  that  time,  and  the  next,  and  the  next ;  but  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  us,  and  his  hatred  for  me  seemed  to  grow  as  he 
grew,  which  was  apace. 

I  determined  to  endow  my  darling  boy  Bryan  with  a  property, 
and  to  this  end  cut  do^vn  twelve  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  timber 
on  Lady  Lyndon's  Yorkshire  and  Irish  estates  :  at  which  proceeding 
Bullingdon's  guardian,  Tiptoff,  cried  out,  as  usual,  and  swore  I  had 
no  right  to  touch  a  stick  of  the  trees ;  but  down  they  went ;  and 
I  commissioned  my  mother  to  repurchase  the  ancient  lands  of 
Ballybarry  and  Btirrj'oguc,  which  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
immense  possessions  of  my  house.  These  she  bought  back  with 
excellent  prudence  and  extreme  joy ;  for  her  heart  was  gladdened 
at  the  idea  tliat  a  son  was  bom  to  my  name,  and  with  the  notion 
of  my  magnificent  fortunes. 

To  say  truth,  I  was  rather  afraid,  now  that  I  live<l  in  a  very 
diflFerent  sphere  from  that  in  which  she  was  accustomed!  to  move, 
lest  she  should  come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  astonish  my  English 
friends  by  her  bragging  and  her  brogue,  her  rouge  and  her  old 
hoops  and  furbelows  of  the  time  of  Greorge  II.  :  in  which  she  had 
figured  advantageously  in  her  youth,  and  which  she  still  fondly 
thought  to  be  at  the  height  of  the  fashion.  So  I  wrote  to  her, 
putting  off  her  visit ;  begging  her  to  visit  us  when  the  left  wing 
of  the  castle  was  finished,,  or  the  8ta])les  built,  and  so  forth.  There 
was  no  need  of  such  precaution.  "A  hint's  enough  for  me,  Red- 
mond," the  old  lady  would  reply.  "  I  am  not  coming  to  disturb 
you  among  your  great  English  friends  with  my  old-fiishioned  Irish 
ways.  It's  a  blessing  to  me  to  tliink  that  my  darling  boy  has 
attained  the  positi(m  which  I  always  knew  was  his  due,  and  for 
which  I  pinclied  myself  to  educate  him.  You  must  bring  me  the 
little  Bryan,  tliat  his  granduiotlier  may  kiss  him,  one  day.  Present 
my  respectful  blessing  to  her  Ladyship  his  mamma.  Tell  her  she 
has  got  a  trea.sure  in  her  husband,  which  she  couldn't  have  had 
had  she  taken  a  duke  to  marry  her ;  and  that  the  Barrys  and  the 
Bradys,  though  without  titles,  have  the  best  of  blood  in  their  veins. 
I  shall  never  rest  until  I  see  you  Earl  of  Ballybarry,  and  my 
grandson  Lord  Viscount  Barry ogue." 

How  singular  it  was  that  the  very  same  ideas  should  be  passing 
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in  my  mother's  mind  and  my  own  !  The  very  titles  she  had  pitched 
upon  had  also  been  selected  (naturally  enough)  by  me ;  and  I  don't 
mind  confessing  that  I  had  filled  a  dozen  sheets  of  paj)er  with  my 
signature,  under  the  names  of  Ballybarry  and  Barryogue,  and  had 
determined  with  my  usual  impetuosity  to  carry  my  point.  My 
mother  went  and  established  herself  at  Ballybarry,  living  with  the 
priest  there  until  a  tenement  could  be  erected,  and  dating  from 
"  Ballybarry  Castle  " ;  which,  you  may  be  sure,  I  gave  out  to  be  a 
place  of  no  small  importance.  I  had  a  plan  of  the  estate  in  my 
study,  both  at  Hackton  and  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  the  plans  of 
the  elevation  of  Ballybarry  Castle,  the  ancestral  residence  of  Barry 
Ljmdon,  Esq.,  with  the  projected  imi)rovemcnts,  in  which  the  castle 
was  represented  as  about  the  size  of  Windsor,  with  more  ornaments 
to  the  architecture ;  and  eight  hundred  acres  of  hog  falling  in  handy, 
I  purchased  them  at  three  pounds  an  acre,  so  that  my  estate  upon 
the  map  looked  to  be  no  insignificant  one.*  I  also  in  this  year 
made  arrangements  for  piu-chasing  the  Polwellan  estate  and  mines 
in  Cornwall  from  Sir  John  Trecothick,  for  £70,000 — an  imprudent 
bargain,  which  was  afterwards  the  cause  to  me  of  much  dispute 
and  litigation.  The  troubles  of  property,  the  rascality  of  agents, 
the  quibbles  of  lawyers,  are  endless.  Humble  people  envy  us 
great  men,  and  fancy  that  our  lives  are  all  pleasure.  Many  a 
time  in  the  course  of  my  prosperity  I  have  sighed  for  the  days 
of  my  meanest  fortune,  and  envied  the  boon  companions  at  my 
table,  with  no  clothes  to  their  backs  but  such  as  my  credit  supplied 
them,  without  a  guinea  but  what  came  from  my  pocket ;  but  with- 
out one  of  tlie  harassing  cares  and  responsibilities  which  are  the 
dismal  adjuncts  of  great  rank  and  property. 

I  did  little  more  than  make  my  appearance,  and  assume  the 
command  of  my  estates,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  rewarding 
generously  those  persons  who  had  been  kind  to  me  in  my  former 
adversities,  and  taking  my  fitting  place  among  the  aristocracy  of 
the  land.  But,  in  tnith,  I  had  small  inducements  to  remain  in  it 
after  having  ta^sted  of  the  genteelcr  and  more  complete  pleasures  of 
English  and  Continental  life  ;  and  we  passed  our  summers  at  Buxton, 
Bath,  and  Harrogate,  while  Hackton  Castle  was  being  beautified  in 

*  On  the  strength  of  this  ostato,  and  pledging  h\a  honour  that  it  was  qot 
mortgaged,  Mr.  Rirry  Lyndon  borrowed  £17,000,  in  the  year  178(5,  from 
young  Captain  Pigeon,  the  city  merchant's  son,  who  had  just  come  in  for 
bis  property.  As  for  the  Polwellan  estate  and  mines,  **  the  cause  of  endless 
litigation,"  it  must  be  owned  that  our  hero  purchased  them ;  but  he  neyer 
paid  more  than  the  first  £5000  of  the  purchase  money.  Hence  the  litigation 
of  which  ho  complains,  and  the  famous  Chancery  suit  of  *' Trecothick  fb 
Lyndon,"  in  which  Mr.  John  Scott  greatly  distioguished  himself. — ED. 
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the  elegant  manner  already  described  by  me,  and  the  season  at  oui 
mansion  in  Berkeley  Square. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  possession  of  wealth  brings  out  the 
virtues  of  a  man ;  or,  at  any  rate,  acts  as  a  varnish  or  lustre  to  them, 
and  brings  out  their  brilliancy  and  colour  in  a  manner  never  known 
when  the  individual  stood  in  the  cold  grey  atmosphere  of  poverty. 
I  assure  you  it  was  a  very  short  time  before  I  waa  a  pretty  fellow 
of  the  first  class;  made  no  small  sensation  at  the  coffee-houses  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  afterwards  at  the  most  famous  clubs.  My  style, 
e(iuipages,  and  elegant  entertainments  were  in  everybody's  mouth, 
and  were  described  in  all  the  moniing  prints.  The  needier  part  of 
Lady  Lyndon's  relatives,  and  such  as  had  been  offended  by  the 
intolerable  pomposity  of  old  Tiptoff,  began  to  appear  at  our  routs 
and  assemblies ;  and  as  for  relations  of  my  own,  I  found  in  London 
and  Ireland  more  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of,  of  cousins  who  claimed 
affinity  with  me.  There  were,  of  course,  natives  of  my  own  country 
(of  which  I  was  not  particularly  proud),  and  I  received  visits  from 
three  or  four  swaggering  shabby  Temple  bucks,  with  tarnished  lace 
and  Tipperary  brogue,  who  were  eating  their  way  to  the  bar  in 
London ;  from  several  gani])ling  adventurers  at  the  watering-places, 
whom  I  soon  speedily  let  to  know  their  place ;  and  from  others  of 
more  reputable  condition.  Among  them  I  may  mention  my  cousin 
the  Lord  Kilbarry,  who,  on  the  score  of  his  relationship,  borrowed 
thirty  pieces  from  me  to  pay  his  landlady  in  Swallow  Street ;  and 
whom,  for  my  own  reasons,  I  allowed  to  maintain  and  credit  a 
connection  for  which  the  Heralds'  College  gave  no  authority  what- 
soever. Kilbarry  had  a  cover  at  my  table ;  punted  at  play,  and 
paid  when  he  liked,  which  was  seldom  ;  ha<l  an  intimacy  with,  and 
was  under  cx^nsiderablc  obligations  to,  my  tailor  ;  and  always  boasted 
of  his  cousin  the  great  Barry  Lyndon  of  the  West  country. 

Her  Ladyship  and  I  lived,  after  a  while,  pretty  separate  when 
in  London.  She  preferred  quiet :  or  to  say  the  truth,  I  preferred 
it ;  being  a  great  friend  to  a  modest  tranquil  behaviour  in  woman, 
and  a  taste  for  the  domestic  i)leasure8.  Hence  I  encouraged  her 
to  dine  at  home  with  her  ladies,  her  chai)lain,  and  a  few  of  her 
friends;  admitted  three  or  four  proper  and  discreet  persons  to  ac- 
company her  to  her  box  at  the  opera  or  play  on  proper  occasions ; 
and  indeed  declined  for  her  the  too  frequent  visits  of  her  friends  and 
family,  preferring  to  receive  them  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  season  on 
our  grand  reception  days.  Besides,  she  was  a  mother,  and  had 
great  comfort  in  the  dressing,  educating,  and  dandling  our  little 
Bryan,  for  whose  sake  it  was  fit  that  she  shoiUd  give  up  the 
pleasures  and  frivolities  of  the  world ;  so  she  left  tliat  part  of  the 
duty  of  every  fiunily  of  distinction  to  be  performed  by  me.     To  say 
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the  truth,  Lady  Lyndon's  figure  and  appearance  were  not  at  this 
time  such  as  to  make  for  their  owner  any  very  brilliant  appearance 
in  the  fashionable  world.  She  had  grown  very  fat,  was  short- 
sighted, pale  in  cx)mplcxion,  careless  about  her  dress,  dull  in 
demeanour;  her  conversfitions  with  me  characterised  by  a  stupid 
despair,  or  a  silly  blundering  attempt  at  forced  cheerfulness  still 
more  disagreeable :  hence  our  intercourse  was  but  trifling,  and  my 
temptations  to  carry  her  into  the  world,  or  to  remain  in  her  society, 
of  necessity  exceedingly  small.  She  would  try  my  temper  at  home, 
too,  in  a  thousand  ways.  When  requested  by  me  (often,  I  own, 
rather  roughly)  to  entertain  the  company  with  conversation,  wit, 
and  learning,  of  which  she  was  a  mistress :  or  music,  of  which  she 
was  an  accomplished  performer,  she  would  as  often  as  not  begin  to 
cry,  and  leave  the  room.  My  company  from  this,  of  course,  fancied 
I  was  a  tyrant  over  her ;  whereas  I  was  only  a  severe  and  carefid 
guardian  over  a  silly,  bad-tempered,  and  weak-minded  lady. 

She  was  luckily  very  fond  of  her  youngest  son,  and  through  him 
I  had  a  wholesome  and  eflectual  hold  of  her ;  for  if  in  any  of  her 
tantrums  or  fits  of  haughtiness — (this  woman  was  intolenibly  proud  ; 
and  repeatedly,  at  first,  in  our  quarrels,  dared  to  twit  me  with  my 
own  original  poverty  and  low  birth), — if,  I  say,  in  our  disputes  she 
pretended  to  have  the  upper  han<l,  to  assert  her  authority  against 
mine,  to  refuse  to  sign  such  jiapers  as  I  might  think  necessary  for 
the  distribution  of  our  large  and  complicated  proi)erty,  I  would  have 
Master  Bryan  cxirried  off  to  Chiswick  for  a  couple  of  days ;  and  I 
warrant  me  his  lady-motlier  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  would 
agree  to  anything  I  cIkksc  to  proiwse.  The  servants  about  her  I 
took  care  should  be  in  my  pay,  not  hers :  especially  the  child's  head 
nurse  was  under  my  orders,  not  those  of  my  La<ly  ;  and  a  very  han<l- 
some,  red-cheeke<l,  impudent  jade  she  was ;  and  a  great  fool  she 
made  me  make  of  myself.  Tliis  woman  was  more  mistress  of  the 
house  than  the  poor-spirited  lady  who  owTied  it.  She  gave  the  law 
to  the  servants ;  and  if  I  showed  any  particular  attention  to  any  of 
the  ladies  who  visited  ils,  the  slut  would  not  scruple  to  show  her 
jealousy,  and  to  find  means  to  send  them  packing.  The  fact  is,  a 
generous  man  is  always  made  a  fool  of  by  some  woman  or  other ; 
and  this  one  had  such  an  influence  over  me  that  she  could  turn  me 
round  her  finger.* 

•  From  theso  curious  confes-sions,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Lyndon  mal- 
treated his  liuiy  in  every  possible  way  ;  that  he  denied  her  society,  bullied  her 
into  signing  away  her  property,  spent  it  in  gambling  and  taverns,  was  openly 
unfaithful  to  her ;  and,  when  she  complained,  threatened  to  remove  her  children 
from  her.  Nor,  indeed,  is  be  the  only  husband  who  has  done  the  like,  and  has 
patised  for  **  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own  "  :  a  jovial  good-natured  fellow.    The 
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Her  infernal  temper  (Hrs.  Stammer  was  the  jade's  name),  &ad 
my  wife's  moody  despDodency,  made  my  houBC  and  home  not  ora- 
pleasant :  hence  I  waa  driven  a  good  deal  abroad,  where,  as  play  waa 
the  fiishion  at  every  club,  tavern,  and  assembly,  I,  of  course,  was 
oblijjed  to  resume  my  old  habit,  and  to  commence  as  an  &mst«iir  thoae 
games  at  which  I  was  once  unrivalled  in  Europe.  But  whether  a 
nian  s  temper  changes  with  prosperity,  or  his  skill  leavea  him  when, 
deprived  of  aconfedenite,  and  pursuing  the  game  no  longer  profession- 
ally,  he  joins  in  it,  like  the  rest  of  the  worid,  for  i>aBtime,  I  know 
not ;  hut  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  seasons  of  1774-75  I  lost  much 
money  at  "  White's  "  aud  the  "  Cocoa  Tree,"  and  was  compelled  to 
meet  my  losses  by  borrowing  largely  upon  my  wife's  annuities,  insur- 
ing her  Latiyship's  life,  and  so  forth.  The  terms  at  which  I  nund 
these  necessary  sums  and  the  outlays  requisite  for  my  improvemMits, 
Were,  of  course,  very  onerous,  and  clipped  the  property  considerably  ; 
Wid  it  was  some  of  these  papers  which  my  liiUy  Lyndon  (who  was 
of  a  narrow,  timid,  and  stingy  turn)  occaaionaily  refused  to  sign : 
until  I  pertuaded  her,  as  I  liave  before  shown. 

My  dealings  on  tlie  turf  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as  forming  part 
of  my  history  at  tliis  time ;  but,  in  tnith,  I  have  no  particular  plea- 
sure in  recalling  my  Newmarket  doings.  I  was  infernally  bit  and 
bubbled  in  almost  every  one  of  my  transactions  there  ;  and  thou^ 
I  could  ride  a  honw  ns  well  as  any  man  in  Engliknd,  was  no  matdt 
with  the  English  noblemen  at  backing  him.  Fifteen  years  after  my 
horse,  Bay  Bulow,  by  Sophy  Hiinlcastle,  out  of  Eclipse,  lost  the 

world  oontaiiu  Kores  of  iiuch  amiable  people  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  becauw  juitio* 
hu  not  been  done  them  that  we  haie  edite'l  tbiii  autohiogrBph;.  Had  it  besa 
that  of  ■  mere  liero  of  romance— one  of  thoiw  horoic  joutlia  who  figure  in  tbe 
noTela  of  3cott  and  James— tbera  vould  huve  been  no  call  to  iotroduce  tbe 
raailer  to  a  |ier»onage  olrendy  »o  often  and  ao  charmingly  depicted.  Mr.  Barry 
Lyndon  is  nut,  we  repuat,  a  hero  of  the  common  ]>attern ;  but  let  the  reader 
look  round,  and  ask  himselt,  Do  uot  aa  many  roguea  succeed  m  lita  aa  boneat 
meat  more  fools  than  men  of  ti.lontt  And  is  it  not  juat  that  tbe  lives  of  tbii 
cliaa  should  bo  ileacril-ed  by  the  atudont  of  human  nature  as  nell  a)  tbe  actions 
of  those  fairy-tale  princes,  those  porfoot  impoasible  lieroe«,  whom  our  write™ 
lov«  to  dowrilie  T  There  ia  anniothini;  luifM  and  nimpio  in  that  time-honoured 
style  of  noTel-vriting  by  which  Prince  Prottyinan,  at  the  end  of  his  odTetitures, 
ia  put  in  poaawiaion  of  every  worldly  prosjierity,  as  ho  has  beon  endowed  with 
etery  mental  and  bodily  eiccllonco  proHously.  The  noielist  thinks  that  he  can 
do  no  more  for  )iis  darling  hero  than  make  him  a  lord.  Ia  it  not  a  poor  standard 
that  of  the  tummum  bonunit  The  (,TeateBt  good  in  life  ia  not  to  be  a  lord  ; 
perhaps  not  even  to  be  happy,  PoTorty,  illness,  a  humpback,  may  he  rewards 
and  conditions  of  giiod,  m  well  a«  that  bodily  prwiperity  which  all  of  us  unoon- 
edouJilyset  up  for  worship.  But  thia  ia  a  subject  for  an  essay,  not  a  note:  and 
it  is  best  to  dUoh  Ur,  Lyndon  to  resume  tbe  candid  and  ingeniuua 
Ilia  virtues  and  defects. 
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Newmarket  stakes,  for  which  he  was  the  first  fiivourite,  I  found  that 
a  noble  earl,  who  ^all  be  nameless,  had  got  into  his  stable  the  morn- 
ing  before  he  ran ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  an  outside  horse 
won,  and  your  humble  servant  was  out  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds.  Strangers  had  no  chance  in  those  days  on  the  heath  : 
andy  though  dazzled  by  the  splendour  and  fashion  assembled  there, 
and  surrounded  by  the  greatest  persons  of  the  land, — the  royal  dukes, 
with  their  wives  and  splendid  equipages ;  old  Grafton,  with  his  queer 
bevy  of  company,  and  such  men  as  Ancaster,  Sandwich,  Lorn, — a 
man  might  have  considered  himself  certain  of  fair  play  and  have 
been  not  a  little  proud  of  the  society  he  kept ;  yet,  I  promise  you, 
that,  exalted  as  it  was,  there  was  no  set  of  men  in  Europe  who  knew 
how  to  rob  more  genteelly,  to  bubble  a  stranger,  to  bribe  a  jockey,  to 
doctor  a  horse,  or  to  arrange  a  betting-book.  Even  /  couldn't  stand 
against  these  accomplished  gamesters  of  the  highest  families  in 
Europe.  Was  it  my  o\ni  want  of  style,  or  my  want  of  fortune  1 
I  know  not.  But  now  I  was  arrived  at  the  height  of  my  ambition 
both  my  skill  and  my  luck  seemed  to  be  deserting  me.  Everything 
I  touched  crumbled  in  my  hand ;  every  B{)eculation  I  had  failed ; 
every  agent  I  tnisted  deceived  me.  I  am,  indeed,  one  of  those  bom 
to  make,  and  not  to  keep  fortunes;  for  the  qualities  and  energy 
which  lead  a  man  to  effect  the  first  are  often  the  very  causes  of  his 
ruin  in  the  latter  case :  indeed  I  know  of  no  other  reason  for  the 
misfortunes  which  finally  befell  me.* 

I  had  always  a  taste  for  men  of  letters,  and  perhaps,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  have  no  objection  to  playing  the  fine  gentleman 
and  patron  among  the  wits.  Such  people  are  usually  needy,  and 
of  low  birth,  and  have  an  instinctive  awe  and  love  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  laced  coat ;  as  all  must  have  remarked  who  have  fVequented 
their  society.  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  was  afterwards  knighted,  and 
certainly  the  most  elegant  painter  of  his  day,  was  a  pretty  dexterous 
courtier  pf  the  wit  tribe ;  and  it  was  through  this  gentleman,  who 
painted  a  piece  of  me.  Lady  Lyndon,  and  our  little  Bryan,  which 
was  greatly  admired  at  the  Exhibition  (I  was  represented  as  quitting 
my  wife,  in  the  costume  of  the  Tippleton  Yeomanry,  of  which  I  was 
major;  the  child  starting  ba<!k  from  my  helmet  like  what-d'ye- 
cairim — Hector's  son,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  "  Iliad ") ; 
it  was  through  Mr.  Reynolds  that  I  was  introduced  to  a  score  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  their  great  chief,  Mr.  Johnson.  I  always 
thought  their  great  chief  a  great  bear.  He  drank  tea  twice  or 
thrice  at  my  house,  misbehaving  himself  most  grossly ;  treating  my 
opinions  with  no  more  respect  than  those  of  a  schoolboy,  and  telling 

*  The  memoirs  seem  to  have  been  written  ahout  the  year  1814,  in  that  calm 
retreat  which  Fortune  had  selected  for  the  author  at  the  close  of  his  life. 
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me  to  mind  my  horses  and  tailors,  and  not  trouble  myself  about 
letters.  His  Scotch  bear-leader,  Mr.  Boswell,  was  a  butt  of  the 
first  quality.  I  never  saw  such  a  figure  as  the  fellow  cut  in  what 
he  called  a  Corsican  habit,  at  one  of  Mrs.  Comely's  balls,  at  Carlisle 
House,  Soho.  But  that  the  stories  connected  with  that  same 
est^iblishment  are  not  the  most  profitable  tales  in  the  world,  I 
could  tell  tales  of  scores  of  queer  doings  there.  All  the  high  and 
low  demireps  of  the  town  gathered  there,  firom  his  Grace  of  Ancaster 
down  to  niy  countryman,  poor  Mr.  Oliver  Groldsmith  the  poet,  an<l 
from  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  down  to  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  or 
Kitty  Fislier.  Here  I  have  met  very  queer  characters,  who  Ciime 
to  queer  ends  too :  i)oor  Haokman,  that  afterwards  was  hanged  for 
killing  Miss  Reay,  and  (on  the  sly)  his  Reverence  Doctor  Simony, 
whom  my  friend  Sara  Foote,  of  the  "Little  Theatre,"  bade  to 
live  even  after  forgery  and  tlic  rope  cut  short  the  unlucky  ])arson's 
career. 

It  was  a  merry  place,  London,  in  those  days,  and  that's  the 
truth.  I'm  writing  now  in  my  gouty  old  age,  and  people  have 
grown  vastly  more  moral  and  matter-of-fact  than  they  were  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  world  was  young  with  me. 
There  was  a  difference  l)etween  a  gentleman  and  a  commcm  fellow 
in  those  times.  We  wore  silk  and  embroidery  then.  Now  every 
man  has  the  same  coachmanlike  look  in  his  Mchor  and  caped  coat, 
and  there  is  no  outward  (liHtTcnce  between  my  Lord  and  his  groom. 
Then  it  took  a  man  of  fashion  a  couple  of  hours  to  make  his  toilette, 
and  he  could  show  some  taste  and  g(Miius  in  the  selecting  it.  What 
a  blaze  of  Hj)len(l()ur  was  a  drawing-room,  or  an  opera,  of  a  gala 
night !  What  sums  of  money  were  lost  and  won  at  the  delicious 
faro-table !  My  gilt  curricle  an<l  outriders,  blazing  in  green  and 
gold,  were  very  difFerent  objects  from  the  cHpiipages  you  see  nowa- 
days in  the  ring,  with  the  stunted  grooms  behind  them.  A  man 
could  <lrink  four  times  a.s  mu(^h  [is  tlic  milksops  nowa/lays  can 
swallow ;  but  'tis  useless  exiKitiating  on  this  theme.  Gentlemen 
are  dead  and  gone.  The  fashion  has  now  turned  upon  your 
soldiers  and  siiilors,  ami  I  grow  quite  moody  and  siul  when  I  think 
of  thirty  years  ago. 

This  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  reminiscences  of  what  was  a  very 
happy  and  splendid  time  with  me,  but  presenting  little  of  mark 
in  the  way  of  mlventure  ;  lus  is  generally  the  (!ase  when  times  are 
happy  and  easy.  It  wouUl  seem  idle  to  fill  i)ages  with  accounts  of 
the  everyday  occupations  of  a  man  of  fa.sliion, — the  fair  hulies  who 
smiled  ui)on  him,  the  dresses  he  wore,  the  matelu^s  he  played,  and 
won  or  lost.  At  tliis  period  of  time,  when  younirsters  are  emT?loyed 
cutting  the  Frenchmen's  tliroats  in  Spain  and  France,  lying  out  in 
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bivouacs,  and  feeding  off  commissariat  beef  and  biscuit,  they  would 
not  understand  what  a  life  their  ancestors  led ;  and  so  I  shall  leave 
furtlier  discourse  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  times*  when  even  the 
Prince  was  a  lad  in  leading-strings,  when  Charles  Fox  had  not 
subsided  into  a  mere  statesman,  and  Buonaparte  was  a  beggarly 
brat  in  his  native  island. 

Whilst  these  improvements  were  going  on  in  my  estates, — my 
house,  from  an  antique  Norman  castle,  being  changed  to  an  elegant 
Greek  temple,  or  palace — my  gardens  and  woods  losing  their  rustic 
appearance  to  be  adapted  to  the  most  genteel  French  style — my 
child  growing  up  at  his  motlier's  knees,  and  my  influence  in  the 
country  increasing, — it  must  not  l)e  imagined  that  I  stayed  in 
Devonshire  all  this  while,  and  that  I  neglected  to  make  visits  to 
London,  and  my  various  estates  in  Englancl  and  Ireland. 

I  went  to  reside  at  the  Trccothick  estate  and  the  Polwellan 
Wheal,  where  I  found,  instead  of  profit,  every  kind  of  pettifogging 
chicancery ;  I  passed  over  in  state  to  our  territories  in  Ireland, 
where  I  entertained  the  gentry  in  a  style  the  Lord  Lieutenant  him- 
self could  not  equal ;  gave  the  fashion  to  Dublin  (to  be  sure  it  was 
a  beggarly  savage  city  in  those  days ;  and,  since  the  time  there  has 
been  a  pother  about  the  Union,  and  the  misfortunes  attending  it, 
I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  mad  praises  of  the  old  order 
of  things,  wliicli  the  fond  Irish  jmtriots  have  invented) ;  I  say  I  set 
the  fashion  to  Dublin  ;  and  small  praise  to  mc,  for  a  poor  place  it 
was  in  those  times,  whatever  the  Irish  party  may  say. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  given  you  a  description  of  it.  It 
was  the  Warsaw  of  our  i)art  of  the  world  :  there  was  a  splendid, 
ruined,  half-civilised  nobility,  niling  over  a  half-savage  population. 
I  say  half-savage  a<lvisedly.  The  commonalty  in  the  streets  were 
wild,  unshorn,  and  in  rags.  The  most  public  places  were  not  safe 
after  nightfall.  The  College,  the  i)ublic  buildings,  and  the  great 
gentry's  houses  were  splendid  (the  latter  luifinished  for  the  most 
part) ;  but  the  i)eople  were  in  a  state  more  wretched  than  any 
vulgar  I  have  ever  known :  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  only 
half  allowed  to  them ;  their  clergy  were  forced  to  be  educated  out 
of  the  country ;  their  aristocnicy  was  quite  distinct  from  them ; 
there  was  a  Protestant  nobility,  and  in  the  towns,  poor  insolent 
Protestant  corporations,  with  a  bankrupt  retinue  of  mayors,  alder- 
men, and  municipal  officers — all  of  whom  figured  in  addresses  and 
had  the  public  voice  in  the  country ;  but  there  was  no  sympathy 
and  connection  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  people  of  the 
Irish.  To  one  who  had  been  bred  so  nuich  abroad  as  myself,  this 
difference  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  was  doubly  striking; 
and  though  aa  firm  as  a  rock  in  my  own  faith,  yet  I  could  not 
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help  remembering  my  grandfather  held  a  different  one,  and  wonder- 
ing that  there  should  he  such  a  political  difference  between  the  two. 
I  paased  among*  my  neighbours  for  a  dangerous  leveller,  for  enter- 
taining and  expressing  such  opinions,  and  especially  for  asking  the 
priest  of  the  parish  to  my  table  at  Castle  Lyndon.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  educated  at  Salamanca,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  far  better 
bred  and  more  agreeable  companion  than  his  comrade  the  rector, 
who  had  but  a  dozen  Protestants  for  his  congregation ;  who  was 
a  lord's  son,  to  be  sure,  but  he  could  hardly  spell,  and  the  great 
field  of  his  labours  was  in  the  kennel  and  cockpit. 

I  did  not  extend  and  beautify  the  house  of  Castle  Lyndon  as  I 
had  done  our  other  estates,  but  contented  myself  with  paying  an 
occasional  visit  there;  exendsing  an  almost  royal  hospitality,  and 
keeping  open  house  during  my  stay.  When  absent,  I  gave  to  my 
aunt,  the  widow  Bnuly,  and  her  six  unmarried  daughters  (although 
they  always  detested  me),  permission  to  inhabit  the  place;  my 
mother  preferring  my  new  mansion  of  Barryogue. 

And  as  my  Lord  Bullingdon  was  by  this  time  grown  excessively 
tall  and  troublcj^oine,  I  determined  to  leave  him  under  the  care  of  a 
proper  governor  in  Ireland,  with  Mrs,  Brady  and  her  six  daughters 
to  take  care  of  him ;  and  he  was  welcome  to  fall  in  love  with  all 
the  old  ladies  if  he  were  so  minded,  and  thereby  imitate  his  step- 
father's example.  When  tired  of  Castle  Lyndon,  his  Lordship  was 
at  liberty  to  go  and  reside  at  my  house  with  my  mamma  ;  but  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  him  and  her,  and,  on  ai^count  of  my  son 
Bryan,  I  think  she  hated  him  as  cordially  qa  ever  I  myself  could 
possibly  do. 

The  county  of  Devon  is  not  so  lucky  as  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Cornwall,  and  has  not  the  share  of  representiitives  which  tlie 
latter  possesses ;  where  I  have  known  a  moderate  (country  gentle- 
man, with  a  few  score  of  hundreds  per  annum  from  his  estate, 
treble  his  income  by  returning  three  or  four  Members  to  Parliament, 
and  by  the  influence  with  Ministers  which  these  seat^^  gave  him. 
The  parliamentary  interest  of  the  house  of  Lyndon  had  l)een  grossly 
neglected  during  my  wife's  minority,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Earl 
her  father ;  or,  to  s]>eak  more  correctly,  it  had  been  smuggled  away 
from  the  Lyndon  family  altogether  by  the  adroit  old  hyjK^crite  of 
Tiptoff  Ctistle,  wlio  acted  as  most  kinsmen  and  guardians  do  by 
their  wards  and  rehitivc^s,  and  robbed  them.  The  Martjuess  of 
Tii)tof!'  returned  four  Membei-s  to  Parliament :  two  for  the  borough 
of  Tippleton,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  lies  at  the  foot  of  our 
estate  of  Hackton,  l>onn(led  on  the  otlior  side  by  Tiptoff  Park. 
For  time  out  of  mind  we  had  sent  McndxTs  for  that  borough,  until 
Tiptoff,  taking  advantage  of  the  late  lord's  imbecility,  put  in  his 
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own  nomineeB.  When  his  eldest  son  became  of  age-,  of  course  my 
Lord  was  to  take  his  seat  for  Tippleton;  when  Rigby  (Nabob 
Rigby,  who  made  his  fortune  under  Clive  in  India)  died,  the 
Marquess  thought  fit  to  bring  down  his  second  son,  my  Lord  Geoige 
Poynings,  to  whom  I  have  introduced  the  reader  in  a  former 
chapter,  and  determined,  in  his  high  mightiness,  that  he  too  should 
go  in  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition — the  big  old  Whigs, 
with  whom  the  Marquess  acted. 

Rigby  had  been  for  some  time  in  an  ailing  condition  previous  to 
his  demise,  an<i  you  may  be  sure  that  the  circumstance  of  his  failing 
health  had  not  been  passed  over  by  the  gentry  of  the  county,  who 
were  stanch  Government  men  for  the  most  part,  and  hated  my 
Lord  Tiptoff 's  principles  as  dangerous  and  ruinous.  "  We  have  been 
looking  out  for  a  man  to  fight  against  him,"  said  the  squires  to  me ; 
"we  can  only  match  Tiptoff  out  of  Hackton  Castle.  You,  Mr. 
Lyndon,  are  our  man,  and  at  the  next  county  election  we  will  swear 
to  bring  you  in." 

I  hated  the  Tiptoffs  so,  that  I  would  have  fought  them  at  any 
election.  They  not  only  would  not  visit  at  Hackton,  but  declined 
to  receive  those  who  visited  us ;  they  kept  the  women  of  the  county 
from  receiving  my  wife ;  they  invents!  lialf  the  wild  stories  of  my 
profligacy  and  extravagance  with  which  the  neighbourhood  was 
entertained ;  they  said  I  had  frightened  my  wife  into  marriage,  and 
that  she  was  a  lost  woman ;  they  hinted  that  Bullingdon*s  life  was 
not  secure  under  my  roof,  that  his  treatment  was  odious,  and  that 
I  wanted  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  to  make  place  for  Bryan  my 
son,  I  could  scarce  have  a  friend  to  Hackton,  but  they  counted 
the  bottles  dnmk  at  my  table.  They  ferreted  out  my  dealings 
with  my  lawyers  and  agents.  If  a  creditor  was  unpaid,  every 
item  of  his  bill  was  known  at  Tiptotf  Hall ;  if  I  looked  at  a  farmer's 
daughter,  it  was  said  I  liad  ruined  her.  My  faults  are  many,  I 
confess,  and  as  a  domestic  character,  I  can't  boast  of  any  particular 
regularity,  or  temper;  but  Lady  Lyndon  and  I  did  not  quarrel 
more  than  fashionable  people  do,  and,  at  first,  we  always  used  to 
make  it  up  pretty  well.  I  am  a  man  full  of  errors,  certainly,  but 
not  the  devil  that  these  odious  backbiters  at  Tiptoff  represented  me 
to  be.  For  the  first  three  years  I  never  struck  my  wiffe  but  when  I 
was  in  liquor.  When  I  flung  the  carving-knife  at  BuUingdon  I  was 
drunk,  as  everybody  present  can  testify;  but  as  for  having  any 
systematic  scheme  against  the  poor  lad,  I  can  declare  solemnly  that, 
beyond  merely  hating  him  (and  one's  inclinations  are  not  in  one's 
p<jwer),  I  am  guilty  of  no  evil  towards  him. 

I  had  sufficient  motives,  then,  for  enmity  against  the  Tiptoffs, 
and  am  not  a  naan  to  let  a  feelipg  of  that  kind  lie  iuActive.    Though 
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a  Whig,  or,  perhaps,  because  a  W!iig,  the  Maixjuess  was  one  of  the 
haughtiest  men  breathing,  and  treated  commoners  as  his  idol  the 
great  Earl  used  to  treat  them — after  he  came  to  a  coronet  himself 
— as  so  many  low  vassals,  who  might  be  proud  to  lick  his  shoe- 
buckle.  When  the  Tippleton  mayor  and  corporation  waited  upon 
him,  he  received  them  covered,  never  offered  Mr.  Mayor  a  chair, 
but  retired  when  the  refreshments  were  brought,  or  ha<l  them  served 
to  the  worshipful  aldermen  in  the  steward's  room.  These  honest 
Britons  never  rebelled  against  such  treatment,  until  instructed  to  do 
so  by  my  patriotism.  No,  the  dogs  liked  to  be  bullied ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  experience,  I  have  met  with  but  very  few  Englishmen 
who  are  not  of  their  way  of  thinking. 

It  was  not  until  I  opened  their  eyes  that  they  knew  their 
degradation.  I  invited  the  Mayor  to  Hackton,  and  Mrs.  Mayoress 
(a  very  buxom  pretty  groceress  she  was,  by  the  way)  I  made  sit  by 
my  wife,  and  drove  them  both  out  to  the  races  in  my  curricle. 
Lady  Lyndon .  fought  very  hanl  against  this  condescension ;  but  I 
had  a  way  with  her,  as  the  saying  is,  and  though  she  had  a  temper, 
yet  I  had  a  better  one.  A  temper,  psha  !  A  ^-ild-cat  has  a  temper, 
but  a  keeper  can  got  the  better  of  it ;  and  I  know  very  few  women 
in  the  world  whom  I  could  not  master. 

"  Well,  I  made  much  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  ;  sent  them 
bucks  for  their  dinners,  or  asked  them  to  mine ;  made  a  point  of 
attending  their  assemblies,  dancing  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
going  through,  in  short,  all  the  acts  of  politeness  which  are  necessary 
on  such  occasions  :  and  though  old  Tiptoff  must  have  seen  my  goings 
on,  yet  his  head  was  so  much  in  the  clouds,  that  he  never  once  con- 
descended to  imagine  his  dynasty  could  be  overthrown  in  his  own 
town  of  Tippleton,  and  issued  his  mandates  as  securely  as  if  he  had 
been  the  Gnmd  Turk,  and  the  Tippletonians  no  better  than  so 
many  slaves  of  his  will. 

Every  post  which  brought  us  any  account  of  Rigby's  increasing 
illness,  was  the  sure  occasion  of  a  dinner  from  me ;  so  raucli  so,  that 
my  friends  of  the  hunt  used  to  laugh  and  say,  "  Rigby's  worse  j 
there's  a  corporation  dinner  at  Hackton." 

It  was  in  1776,  when  the  American  war  broke  out,  that  I  came 
into  Parliament.  My  Lord  Chatham,  wliose  wisdom  his  party  in 
those  days  used  to  call  suj)erhunian,  raised  his  oracular  voice  in  the 
House  of  Peers  against  the  American  contest ;  and  my  countryman, 
Mr.  Burke — a  gre^it  pliilosoj)licr,  but  a  plaguey  long-w4nded  orator 
— wius  the  champion  of  the  rebels  in  tlio  Commons — where,  however, 
thanks  to  British  patriotism,  he  could  get  very  few  to  back  him. 
Old  Tiptoff  would  have  sworn  black  wiw  white  if  the  great  Earl  had 
bidden  him;  and  he  made  his  son  give  up  his  commission  in  the 
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Guards,  in  imitation  of  my  Lord  Pitt,  who  resigned  his  ensigncy 
rather  than  fight  against  what  he  called  his  American  brethren. 

But  this  was  a  height  of  patriotism  extremely  little  relished  in 
England,  where,  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  our  people 
hated  the  Americans  heartily ;  and  where,  when  we  heard  of  the 
fight  of  Lexington,  and  the  glorious  victory  of  Bunker's  Hill  (as  we 
used  to  call  it  in  those  days),  the  nation  flushed  out  in  its  usual 
hot-headed  anger.  The  talk  was  all  against  the  philosophers  after 
that,  and  the  people  were  most  indomitably  loyal.  It  was  not  until 
the  land-tax  was  increased,  that  the  gentry  began  to  grumble  a 
little ;  but  still  my  party  in  the  West  was  very  strong  against  the 
Tiptofis,  and  I  determined  to  take  the  field  and  win  as  usual. 

The  old  Marquess  neglected  every  one  of  the  decent  precautions 
which  are  requisite  in  a  parliamentary  campaign.  He  signified  to 
the  corporation  and  freeholders  his  intention  of  presenting  his  son, 
Lord  George,  and  his  desire  that  the  latter  should  be  elected  their 
burgess ;  but  he  scarcely  gave  so  much  as  a  glass  of*  beer  to  whet 
the  devotedness  of  his  adherents :  and  I,  as  I  need  not  say,  engaged 
every  tavern  in  Ti[)i)leton  in  my  behalf. 

There  Is  no  n(ied  to  go  over  the  twenty-times-told  tale  of  an 
election.  I  rescued  the  borough  of  Tippleton  from  the  hands  of 
Lord  Tiptoff  and  his  son.  Lord  George.  I  had  a  savage  sort  of 
satisfaction,  too,  in  forcing  my  wife  (who  hail  heen  at  one  time  ex- 
ceedingly smitten  by  her  kinsman,  as  I  have  already  related)  to  take 
part  atjainst  him,  and  to  wear  and  distribute  my  colours  when 
the  day  of  election  came.  And  when  we  spoke  at  one  another,  I 
told  the  crowd  that  I  ha<l  beaten  Lord  George  in  love,  that  I  had 
beaten  him  in  war,  and  that  I  would  now  beat  him  in  Parliament ; 
and  80  I  did,  as  the  event  proved :  for,  to  the  inexpressible  anger  of 
the  old  Marqu(>88,  Barry  Lyndon,  Es^iuire,  was  returned  member  of 
Parliament  for  Tipi)let()n,  in  pUice  of  John  Rigby,  Esquire,  deceased  , 
and  I  threatened  liim  at  the  next  election  to  turn  him  out  of  both 
his  sciits,  and  went  to  attend  my  duties  in  Parliament. 

It  was  then  I  seriously  determined  on  achieving  for  myself 
the  Irish  peerage,  to  be  enjoyed  after  me  by  my  beloved  Bon 
and  heir. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

IN  WHICH  MY  GOOD  FORTUNE  BEGINS  TO  WAVER 

AND  now,  if  any  people  should  be  disposed  to  think  my  history 
immoral  (for  I  have  heard  some  assert  that  I  was  a  man 
^  who  never  deserved  that  so  much  prosperity  should  fidl 
to  my  share),  I  will  beg  those  cavillers  to  do  me  the  favour  to 
read  the  conclusion  of  my  adventures ;  when  they  will  see  it 
was  no  such  great  prize  that  I  had  won,  and  that  wealth,  splendour, 
thirty  thousj^nd  per  annum,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament,  are  often 
purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  wlien  one  has  to  buy  those  enjoyments 
at  the  pric^  of  personal  liberty,  and  saddled  with  the  charge  of  a 
troublesome  wife. 

They  are  the  deuc^,  these  troublesome  wives,  and  that  is  the 
truth.  No  man  knows  until  he  tries  how  wearisome  and  dis- 
heartening the  burthen  of  one  of  them  is,  and  how  the  annoyance 
grows  and  strengthens  from  year  to  year,  and  the  courage  becomes 
weaker  to  bear  it ;  so  that  that  trouble  which  seemed  light  and 
trivial  the  first  year,  becomes  intolerable  ten  years  after.  I  have 
heard  of  one  of  the  classical  fellows  in  the  dictionary  who  began 
by  carrying  a  calf  up  a  hill  every  day,  and  so  continued  until  the 
animal  grew  to  be  a  bull,  which  he  still  easily  accommodated  upon 
his  shoulders ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  young  unmarried  gentle- 
men, a  wife  is  a  very  much  harder  pack  to  the  back  than  the 
biggest  heifer  in  Smithfield :  and,  if  I  can  prevent  one  of  you 
from  marrying,  the  "  Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.,*'  will  not  be 
written  In  vain.  Not  that  my  Lady  was  a  scold  or  a  shrew,  as 
some  wives  are ;  I  could  have  managed  to  have  cured  her  of  that ; 
but  she  was  of  a  cowardly,  crying,  melancholy,  maudlin  temper, 
whicli  is  to  me  still  more  odious  :  do  what  one  would  to  please  her, 
she  would  never  be  happy  or  in  good-humour.  I  left  her  alone 
after  a  while ;  and  because,  as  was  natural  in  my  case,  where  a 
disagreeable  home  obliged  me  to  seek  amusement  and  companions 
abroad,  she  added  a  mean  detestable  jealousy  to  all  her  other  faults  : 
I  could  not  for  some  time  pay  the  commonest  attention  to  any 
other  woman,  but  my  Lady  Lyndon  must  weep,  and  wring  her 
hands,  and  threiiten  to  commit  suicide,  and  I  know  not  what. 
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Her  death  would  have  been  no  comfort  to  me,  as  I  leave 
any  person  of  common  prudence  to  imagine;  for  that  scoundrel 
of  a  young  Bullingdon  (who  was  now  growing  up  a  tall,  gawky, 
swarthy  lad,  and  about  to  become  my  greatest  plague  and  annoy- 
ance) would  have  inherited  every  penny  of  the  property,  and  I 
should  have  been  left  considerably  poorer  even  than  when  I  married 
tlie  widow :  for  I  spent  my  personal  fortime  as  well  as  the  lady's 
income  in  the  keeping  up  of  our  rank,  and  was  always  too  much 
a  man  of  honour  and  spirit  to  save  a  penny  of  Latly  Lyndon's 
income.  Let  this  be  flung  in  the  teeth  of  my  detractors,  who  say 
I  never  could  have  so  injunjd  the  Lyndon  property  had  I  not  been 
making  a  private  purse  for  myself;  and  who  believe  that,  even  in. 
my  present  painful  situation,  I  have  hoards  of  gold  laid  by  some- 
where, and  could  come  out  as  a  Croesus  when  I  choose.  I  never 
raised  a  shilling  upon  Lady  Lyndon's  property  but  I  spent  it  like 
a  man  of  honour ;  besides  incurring  numberless  personal  obligations 
for  money,  which  all  went  to  tlie  common  stock.  Independent  of 
the  Lyndon  mortgages  and  encnnnbrances,  I  owe  myself  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  I  spent  while 
in  occupancy  of  my  wife's  estate ;  so  that  I  may  justly  say  that 
property  is  indebted  to  me  in  the  above-mentioned  sum. 

Although  I  have  described  the  utttT  disgust  and  distaste 
which  si)e(Hlily  took  possession  of  my  breast  as  regarded  Lady 
Lyndon ;  and  although  I  took  no  particular  pains  (for  I  am  all 
frankness  and  aboveboard)  to  disguise  my  feelings  in  general,  yet 
she  was  of  such  a  mean  spirit,  that  she  pursued  me  with  her 
regard  in  spit(i  of  my  indifference  to  her,  and  would  kindle  up  at 
the  smallest  kind  word  I  spoke  to  her.  The  fact  is,  between  my 
respected  reader  and  myself,  that  I  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  dashing  young  men  of  England  in  those  days,  and  my  wife 
was  violently  in  love  with  me ;  and  though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  my  wife  was  not  the  only  woman  of  rank  in 
London  who  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  humble  Irish  adven- 
turer. Wliat  a  riddle  these  women  are,  I  have  often  thought !  I 
have  seen  the  most  elegant  creatures  at  St.  James's  grow  wild 
for  love  of  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  of  men;  the  cleverest 
women  passionately  admire  the  most  illiterate  of  our  sex,  and  so 
on.  There  is  no  end  to  the  contrariety  in  the  foolish  creatures; 
and  though  I  don't  mean  to  hint  that  /  am  vulgar  or  illiterate, 
as  the  persons  mentioned  alwve  (I  would  cut  the  throat  of  any 
man  who  dared  to  whisper  a  word  against  my  birth  or  my  breed- 
ing), yet  I  have  shown  that  Lady  Lyndon  had  plenty  oi  reason 
to  dislike  me  if  she  chose :  but,  like  the  rest  of  her  silly  sex,  she 
was  governed  by  infatuation,  not   reason ;   and,   up  to  the  very 
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last  day  of  our  being  together,  would  be  reconciled  to  me,  and 
fondle  me,  if  I  addressed  her  a  single  kind  word. 

"Ah,"  she  would  say,  in  these  moments  of  tenderness — "Ah, 
Bedmond,  if  you  would  always  be  so  ! "  And  in  these  fits  of  love 
she  was  the  most  easy  creature  in  the  world  to  be  persuaded,  and 
would  have  signed  away  her  whole  property,  had  it  been  possible. 
And,  I  must  confess,  it  was  with  very  little  attention  on  my  part 
that  I  could  bring  her  into  good-humour.  To  walk  with  her  on 
the  Mail,  or  at  Ranclagh,  to  attend  her  to  church  at  St.  James's, 
to  purchase  any  little  present  or  trinket  for  her,  was  enough  to 
coax  her.  Such  is  female  inconsistency  !  The  next  day  she  would 
be  calling  me  "Mr.  Barry"  prolmbly,  and  be  bemoaning  her 
miserable  fate  that  she  ever  should  have  been  united  to  such  a 
monster.  So  it  was  she  was  pleased  to  call  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  in  his  Majesty's  three  kingdoius :  and  I  warrant  me  other 
ladies  had  a  much  more  flattering  oi>inion  of  nie. 

Then  she  would  threaten  to  leave  me ;  but  I  had  a  hold  of  her 
in  the  person  of  her  son,  of  whom  she  was  passionately  fond :  I 
don't  know  why,  for  she  had  always  neglected  Bullingdon,  her  elder 
son,  and  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  his  health,  his  welfare,  or 
his  education. 

It  was  our  young  boy,  then,  who  formed  the  great  bond  of 
union  between  me  and  her  Ladyship ;  and  there  was  no  plan  of 
ambition  I  could  propose  in  which  she  would  not  join  for  the  itooT 
lad's  behoof,  and  no  expense  she  would  not  eagerly  incur,  if  it 
might  by  any  means  be  sho\^Ti  to  tend  to  his  advancement.  I 
can  tell  you,  brilies  were  administered,  and  in  high  places  too, — 
so  near  the  royal  i)erson  of  his  Majesty,  that  you  would  be 
astonished  were  I  to  mention  wliat  great  personages  condescended 
to  receive  our  loans.  I  got  from  the  Engli.sli  and  Irish  heralds  a 
description  and  detailed  pedigree  of  the  Barony  of  Biirryogue,  and 
claimed  reai)ectfully  to  be  reinstated  in  my  ancestral  titles,  and  also 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  Viscounty  of  Ballybarry.  "This  head 
would  become  a  coronet,"  my  Ljuly  would  sometimes  say,  in  her 
fond  moments,  smoothing  down  my  hair ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
many  a  puny  whipster  in  their  Lordships'  house  who  has  neither 
my  presence  nor  my  courage,  my  [MMligree,  nor  any  of  my  merits. 

The  striving  after  this  peerage  I  consider  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  unlucky  of  all  my  unlucky  dealings  at  this  |ieriod.  I 
made  unheard-of  sacrifices  to  bring  it  about.  I  lavished  money 
here  and  diamonds  there.  I  l)ouglit  lands  at  ten  times  their  value ; 
purchased  pictures  and  articles  of  vertu  at  ruinous  prices.  I  gave 
repeated  entertainments  to  those  friends  to  my  claims  who,  being 
about  the  Royal  person,  were  likely  to  advance  it.     I  lost  many  a 
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bet  to  the  Royal  Dukes  his  Majesty's  brothers;  but  let  these 
matters  be  forgotten,  and,  be<!iiu8e  of  my  private  injuries,  let  me  not 
be  deficient  in  loyalty  to  my  Sovereign. 

The  only  person  in  this  transaction  whom  I  shall  mention 
openly,  is  that  old  scamp  and  swindler,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
thirteenth  Eari  of  Crabs.  This  nobleman  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  his  Majesty's  closet,  and  one  with  whom  the  revered 
monarch  was  on  terms  of  considerable  intimacy.  A  close  regard 
had  sprung  up  between  them  in  the  old  King's  time ;  when  his 
Royal  Highness,  playing  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  the 
young  lord  on  the  landing-place  of  the  great  staircase  at  Kew,  in 
some  moment  of  irritation  the  Prince  of  Wales  kick(Hl  the  young 
Earl  downstairs,  who,  falling,  broke  his  leg.  The  Prince's  hearty 
repentiince  for  his  violence  caused  him  to  ally  himself  closely  with 
the  person  whom  he  had  injured ;  and  when  his  Majesty  came  to 
the  throne  there  was  no  man,  it  is  said,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Bute 
was  BO  jealous  as  of  my  Lonl  Crabs.  The  latter  waa  poor  and 
extravagant,  and  Bute  got  him  out  of  the  way,  by  sending  liim  on 
the  Russian  and  other  cnibiissies ;  but  on  this  favourite's  dismissal, 
Crabs  si)ed  back  from  the  Continent,  and  was  appointed  almost 
immediately  to  a  place  about  his  Majesty's  person. 

It  was  with  this  disreiiutiible  nobleman  that  I  contracted  an 
unlucky  intimacy ;  when,  fresh  and  im8usi)ecting,  I  first  established 
myself  in  town,  after  my  marriage  with  Lady  Lyndon :  and,  as 
Crabs  waa  really  one  of  the  most  entertaining  fellows  in  the  world, 
I  took  a  sincere  pleasure  in  his  com[)any;  besides  the  interested 
desire  I  had  in  cultivating  the  society  of  a  man  who  was  so  near 
the  person  of  the  highest  i)ersonage  in  the  realm. 

To  hear  the  fellow,  you  would  fancy  that  there  was  scarce  any 
ar)pointment  made  in  whicii  he  had  not  a  share.  He  told  me,  for 
instance,  of  Charles  Fox  being  turned  out  of  his  place  a  day  before 
IK)or  Charley  hiinsc'lf  was  aware  of  the  fact.  He  told  me  when  the 
Howes  were  (doming  back  from  America,  and  who  was  to  succeed 
to  the  command  there.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  it  was  upon 
this  |>erson  that  I  fixed  my  chief  reliance  for  the  advancement  of 
my  claim  to  the  Barony  of  Barryogue  and  the  Viscounty  which  I 
proposed  to  get. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  expense  which  this  ambition  of  mine 
entailed  upon  me  was  the  fitting  out  and  arming  a  company  of 
infantry  from  the  Castle  Lyndon  and  Hackton  estates  in  Ireland, 
which  I  ofiered  to  my  gracious  Sovereign  for  the  campaign  against 
the  American  rel)els.  These  troops,  su|)erbly  equipped  and  clothed, 
were  embarked  at  Portsmouth  in  the  year  1778  ;  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  raised  them  was  so  acceptable  at  Courts 
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that,  on  being  presented  by  my  Lonl  North,  his  Majesty  con- 
descended to  notice  me  particularly,  and  said,  "That's  right,  Mr. 
Lyndon,  raise  another  company ;  and  go  with  them,  too ! "  But 
this  was  by  no  moans,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  to  ray  notions. 
A  man  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  is  a  fool  to  risk 
his  life  like  a  common  l)eggar :  and  on  this  account  I  have  always 
admired  the  conduct  of  my  friend  Jack  Bolter,  who  had  been  a 
most  active  and  resolute  comet  of  horse,  and,  as  such,  engaged  in 
every  scrape  and  skirmish  wiiich  could  fall  to  his  lot ;  but  just 
before  the  battle  of  Minden  he  received  news  that  his  umde,  the 
great  army  contractor,  wa«  dead,  and  had  left  him  five  thousand 
per  annum.  Jack  that  instant  applied  for  leave ;  and,  as  it  was 
refiised  him  on  the  eve  of  a  general  action,  my  gentleman  took  it, 
and  never  fired  a  pistol  again  :  excei)t  figainst  an  officer  who  ques- 
tioned his  courage,  and  whom  he  winged  in  such  a  cool  and  deter- 
mined manner,  as  8howe<l  all  the  world  that  it  was  from  prudence 
and  a  desire  of  enjoying  his  money,  not  from  cowanlice,  that  he 
quitted  the  profession  of  arms. 

When  this  Hack  ton  company  was  raised,  my  stepson,  who  was 
now  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  most  eager  to  be  allowed  to  join  it, 
and  I  would  have  gladly  (consented  to  have  been  rid  of  the  young 
man ;  but  his  guardian,  Lord  Tiptoff,  who  thwarted  me  in  every- 
thing, refused  his  i)ermission,  and  the  lad's  military  inclinations  were 
balked.  If  he  could  have  gone  on  the  exjHMlition,  and  a  rebel  rifle 
had  put  an  end  to  him,  I  believe,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  should  not 
have  been  grieved  ovennuch ;  and  I  should  have  had  the  jjleasure  of 
seeing  my  other  scm  the  heir  to  the  estate  which  his  father  had  won 
with  so  nuich  pains. 

The  education  of  this  young  nobleman  lia<l  l)een,  I  confess,  some 
of  the  loosest ;  and  perhaps  the  truth  is,  I  did  neglect  the  brat. 
He  was  of  so  wild,  savage,  and  insubordinate  a  nature,  that  I  ;iever 
had  the  least  regard  for  him ;  and  before  me  and  his  mother,  at 
least,  was  so  moody  and  dull,  that  I  thought  instruction  thrown 
away  upon  him,  and  left  him  for  the  most  part  to  shift  for  himself. 
For  two  whole  years  he  remained  in  Irelan<l,  away  from  us ;  and 
when  in  England,  we  kept  him  mainly  at  Hackton,  never  caring  to 
have  the  uncouth,  ungainly  liul  in  the  genteel  company  in  the  capital 
in  which  we  naturally  mingled.  My  own  poor  boy,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  most  polite  and  engaging  child  ever  seen  :  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  distinction ;  and  before  he  was  fire 
years  old,  the  little  fellow  was  the  pink  of  fiisliion,  beauty,  and 
good  breeding. 

In  feet  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  with  the  care  both 
his  parents  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  attentions  that  were  lavished 
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upon  him  in  every  way.  When  he  waa  four  years  old,  I  quarrelled 
with  the  English  nurse  who  had  attended  upon  him,  and  about 
whom  my  wife  had  been  so  jealous,  and  procured  for  him  a  French 
gouvemante,  who  had  lived  with  families  of  the  first  quality  in 
Paris ;  and  who,  of  course,  must  set  my  Lady  Lyndon  jealous  too. 
Under  the  care  of  this  young  woman  my  little  rogue  learned  to 
chatter  French  most  charmingly.  It  would  have  done  your  heart 
good  to  hear  the  dear  rascal  swear  3fort  de  ma  vie  I  and  to  see 
tiim  stamp  liis  little  foot,  and  send  the  manants  and  canaille  of  the 
domestics  to  the  trente  mille  diables.  He  was  precocious  in  all 
things  :  at  a  very  early  age  he  would  mimic  everybody ;  at  five,  he 
would  sit  at  table,  and  drink  his  glass  of  champagne  with  the  best 
of  us ;  and  his  nurse  would  teach  him  little  French  catches,  and  the 
last  Parisian  songs  of  Vade  and  CoUard, — pretty  songs  they  were 
too;  and  would  make  such  of  his  hearers  as  understood  French 
burst  with  laughing,  and,  I  promise  you,  scandalise  some  of  the  old 
dowagers  who  were  admitted  into  the  society  of  his  mamma :  not 
that  there  were  many  of  them ;  for  I  did  not  encourage  the  visits 
of  what  you  call  respectable  iKJojJe  to  Lady  Lyndon.  They  are 
sad  spoilers  of  sjwrt, — tide-bearers,  envious  narrow-minded  people ; 
making  mischief  Ixitween  man  and  wife.  Whenever  any  of  these 
grave  personaj^es  in  hoops  and  high  heels  used  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  Hackton,  or  in  Berkeley  Square,  it  was  my  chief  pleasure 
to  frighten  them  off;  and  I  woiUd  make  my  little  Bryan  dance, 
sing,  and  play  the  diable  a  quatref  and  aid  him  myself,  so  as  to 
scare  the  old  frumps. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  solemn  remonstrances  of  our  old  square- 
toes  of  a  rector  at  Hackton,  who  made  one  or  two  vain  attempts  to 
teach  little  Bryan  Latin,  and  with  whose  innumerable  children  I 
sometimes  allowed  the  boy  to  associate.  They  learned  some  of 
Bryan's  French  songs  from  him,  wliich  their  mother,  a  poor  soul 
who  understood  pickles  and  custards  much  better  than  French,  used 
fondly  to  encoumge  them  in  singing;  but  which  their  father  one 
day  hearing,  he  sent  Miss  Sarah  to  her  bedroom  and  bread  and 
water  for  a  week,  and  solemnly  horsed  Master  Jacob  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  Bryan,  to  whom  he  hoped 
that  flogging  would  act  as  a  warning.  But  my  little  rogue  kicked 
and  plunged  at  the  old  i)ar8on's  shins  until  he  was  obliged  to  get 
his  sexton  to  hold  him  down,  and  swore,  cor  bleu,  moi^bleu,  ventrebleu, 
that  his  young  friend  Jiicob  should  not  be  maltreated.  After  this 
scene,  his  reverence  forbade  Bryan  the  rectory-house ;  on  which  I 
swore  that  his  eldest  son,  who  was  bringing  up  for  the  ministry, 
should  never  have  the  successitm  of  the  living  of  Hackton,  which 
I  had  thoughts  of  bestowing  on  him ;  and  his  father  said,  with  a 
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canting  hypocritical  air,  which  I  hate,  that  Heaven's  will  must 
be  done ;  that  he  would  not  have  his  children  di8obe<iient  or  cor- 
rupted for  the  sake  of  a  bishopric ;  and  wrote  me  a  pompous  and 
solemn  letter,  charged  with  Latin  quotiitions,  taking  farewell  of  me 
and  my  house.  "I  do  so  with  regret,"  added  the  old  gentleman, 
"for  I  have  received  so  many  kindnesses  from  the  Hackton  &.mily 
that  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  be  disunited  from  them.  My  poor,  I 
fear,  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  my  separation  from  you,  and 
my  being  henceforward  unable  to  bring  to  your  notice  instances  of 
distress  and  affliction ;  which,  when  they  were  known  to  you,  I 
will  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  your  generosity  was  always  prompt 
to  relieve." 

There  may  have  been  some  tnith  in  this,  for  the  old  gentleman 
was  perpetually  pestering  me  with  petitions,  and  I  know  for  a 
certainty,  from  his  own  charities,  was  often  without  a  shilling  in 
his  pocket;  but  I  suspect  the  good  dinners  at  Hackton  had  a 
considerable  share  in  causing  his  regrets  at  the  dissolution  of  oiu* 
intimacy :  and  I  know  that  his  wift;  was  quite  sorry  to  forego  the 
acciuaintance  of  Bryan's  gouvenmnte,  Miulemoiselle  Louison,  who 
hiwl  all  the  newest  French  fashions  at  her  fingers'  ends,  and  who 
never  went  to  the  rectory  but  you  would  sec  the  girls  of  the  family 
turn  out  in  new  sacks  or  mantles  the  Sunday  after. 

I  used  to  punisli  the  old  rebel  by  snoring  very  loud  in  my 
pew  on  Sundays  during  sermon-time;  and  I  got  a  governor  pre- 
sently for  Bryan,  and  a  chaplain  of  my  own,  when  he  became  of 
age  sufficient  to  be  sejiarated  from  the  women's  R()(;iety  and  guardian- 
ship. His  English  nurse  I  married  to  my  head  gardener,  with  a 
handsome  jmrtion ;  his  French  gouvernmile  I  Iw^stowed  upon  my 
faithful  German  Fritz,  not  forgetting  the  dowry  in  the  latter 
instance ;  and  they  set  up  a  French  dining-liouse  in  Soho,  and  I 
believe  at  the  time  I  write  they  are  rirlier  in  the  world's  goods 
than  their  generous  and  free-handed  master. 

For  Bryan  I  now  got  a  young  gentleman  from  Oxford,  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Lavender,  who  wjis  commissioned  to  tt^ach  him  Latin, 
when  the  boy  was  in  the  humour,  and  to  ground  him  in  history, 
grammar,  and  the  other  qualifications  of  a  gentleman.  Liivender 
was  a  precious  addition  to  our  society  at  Hackton.  He  was  the 
means  of  making  a  deal  of  f\m  there.  He  was  the  butt  of  all 
our  jokes,  and  bore  them  with  the  most  admirable  and  martyr- 
like patience.  He  was  one  of  that  sort  of  men  who  would  rather 
be  kicked  by  a  great  man  than  not  be  noticed  by  him ;  and  I 
have  often  put  his  wig  into  the  fire  in  the  face  of  the  company, 
when  he  would  laugh  at  the  joke  as  well  as  any  man  there.  It 
was  a  delight  to  put  him  on  a  high-mettled  horse,  and  send  him 
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after  the  hounds, — pale,  sweating,  calling  on  us,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
to  stop,  and  holding  on  for  dear  life  by  the  mane  and  the  crupper. 
How  it  happened  that  the  fellow  was  never  killed  I  know  not; 
but  I  suppose  hanging  is  the  way  in  which  his  neck  will  be  broke. 
He  never  met  with  any  accident,  to  speak  of,  in  our  hunting- 
matches  :  but  you  were  pretty  sure  to  find  him  at  dinner  in  his 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  making  the  punch,  whence  he 
would  be  carried  off  fuddled  to  bed  before  the  night  was  over. 
Many  a  time  have  Bryan  and  I  painted  his  face  black  on  those 
occasions.  We  put  him  into  a  haunted  room,  and  frightened  his 
soul  out  of  his  body  with  ghosts ;  we  let  loose  cargoes  of  rats  upon 
his  bed;  we  cried  fire,  and  filled  his  boots  with  water;  we  cut 
the  <eg8  of  his  prwiching-chair,  and  filled  his  sermon-book  with 
snuff.  Poor  Lavender  bore  it  all  with  patience ;  and  at  our  parties, 
or  when  we  came  to  London,  was  amply  repaid  by  being  allowed 
to  sit  with  the  gentlefolks,  and  to  fancy  himself  in  the  society  of 
men  of  fashion.  It  was  good  to  hear  the  contempt  with  which 
he  talked  about  our  rector.  "He  has  a  son,  sir,  who  is  a  servitor : 
and  a  servitor  at  a  small  college,"  he  would  say.  "  How  could 
you,  my  dear  sir,  think  of  giving  the  reversion  of  Hackton  to 
such  a  low-bred  creature  ] " 

I  should  now  speak  of  my  other  son,  at  least  my  Lady  Lyndon's : 
I  mean  the  Viscount  Bulliugdon.  I  kept  him  in  Ireland  for  some 
years,  under  the  guardianship  of  my  mother,  whom  I  had  installed 
at  Castle  Lyndon ;  and  great,  I  promise  you,  was  her  state  in  that 
occupation,  and  prodigious  the  gocKl  souFs  splendour  and  haughty 
bearing.  With  all  her  oddities  the  Castle  Lyndon  estate  was  the 
best  managed  of  all  our  possessions  ;  the  rents  were  excellently  paid, 
the  charges  of  getting  them  in  smaller  than  they  would  have  been 
under  the  management  of  any  steward.  It  was  astonishing  what 
small  expenses  the  good  widow  incurred ;  although  she  kept  up  the 
dignity  of  the  two  families,  as  she  would  say.  She  had  a  set  of 
domestics  to  attend  upon  the  young  lord  ;  she  never  went  out  her- 
self but  in  an  old  gilt  coach  and  six ;  the  house  was  kept  clean  and 
tight ;  the  furniture  and  gardens  in  the  best  repair ;  and,  in  our 
occasional  visits  to  Ireland,  we  never  found  any  house  we  visited  in 
such  good  condition  as  our  own.  There  were  a  score  of  ready  serving- 
lasses,  and  half  as  many  trim  men  al)out  the  castle ;  and  everj'thing 
in  as  fine  condition  as  the  best  housekeeper  could  make  it.  All 
this  she  did  with  scarcely  any  charges  to  us:  for  she  fed  sheep 
and  cattle  in  tlie  parks,  and  ma/le  a  handsome  profit  of  them  at 
Ballinasloe;  she  sujiplied  I  don't  know  how  many  towns  with 
butter  and  bacon ;  and  the  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  gardens 
of  Castle  Lyndon  got  the  highest  prices  in  Dublin  market.     She 
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had  no  waste  in  the  kitchen,  as  there  used  to  be  in  most  of  our 
Irish  houses  ;  and  there  was  no  consumption  of  liquor  in  the  cellars, 
for  the  old  lady  drank  water,  and  saw  little  or  no  company.  All 
her  society  was  a  couple  of  the  girls  of  my  ancient  flame  Nora 
Brady,  now  Mrs.  Quin ;  who  with  her  husband  had  spent  almost 
all  their  property,  and  who  came  .to  see  me  once  in  London,  looking 
very  old,  fat,  and  slatternly,  with  two  dirty  children  at  her  side. 
She  wept  very  much  when  she  saw  me,  called  me  "  Sir  "  and  **  Mr. 
Lyndon,"  at  which  I  was  not  sorry,  and  begge<l  me  to  help  her 
husband ;  which  I  did,  getting  him,  through  my  friend  Lord  Crabs, 
a  place  in  the  excise  in  Ireland,  and  paying  the  passage  of  his  family 
and  himself  to  that  country.  I  found  him  a  dirty,  cast-down, 
snivelling  drunkard ;  and,  looking  at  poor  Nora,  could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  ihiys  when  I  had  thought  her  a  divinity.  But  if 
ever  I  have  had  a  regjird  for  a  woman,  I  remain  through  life  her 
constant  friend,  and  could  mention  a  thousand  such  instances  of 
my  generous  and  faithfiU  disposition. 

Young  Bullingdon,  however,  was  almost  the  only  person  with 
whom  she  was  concerned  that  my  mother  could  not  keep  in  order. 
The  accounts  she  sent  me  of  him  at  first  were  such  as  gave  my 
paternal  heart  considerable  pain.  He  rejected  all  regularity  and 
authority.  He  would  absent  himself  for  weeks  from  the  house  on 
sporting  or  other  expeditions.  He  was  when  at  home  silent  and 
queer,  refusing  to  make  my  mother's  game  at  piquet  of  evenings, 
but  plunging  into  all  sorts  of  nuisty  old  books,  with  which  he 
muddled  his  brains ;  more  at  ease  laughing  and  chatting  with  the 
pipers  and  maids  in  the  servants'  hall,  than  with  the  gentry  in  the 
dmwing-room  ;  always  cutting  jibes  and  jokes  at  Mrs.  Barry,  at 
which  she  (who  was  rather  a  slow  woman  at  repartee)  would  chafe 
violently :  in  fact,  leading  a  life  of  insubordination  and  scandal 
And,  to  crown  all,  the  young  scapcgnu'e  took  to  frequenting  the 
80<nety  of  the  Romish  priest  of  the  parish  —  a  threadbare  rogue, 
from  some  Popish  seminary  in  France  or  Spain — rather  tlian  the 
company  of  the  vicur  of  Castle  Lyndon,  a  gentleman  of  Trinity,  who 
kept  his  hounds  and  drank  his  two  bottles  a  day. 

Regard  for  the  la^l's  religion  made  me  not  hesitate  then  how  I 
should  act  towards  him.  If  I  have  any  principle  which  has  guided 
me  through  life,  it  has  l)een  rcsi)ect  for  the  Establishment,  and  a 
hearty  scorn  and  abhonence  of  all  other  forms  of  belief.  I  there- 
fore sent  my  French  body-servant,  in  the  your  17 — ,  to  Dublin  with 
a  commission  to  bring  the  young  reprobate  over;  and  the  report 
brought  to  me  was  that  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  last  night 
of  his  stay  in  Ireland  with  his  Popish  friend  at  the  mass-house; 
that  he  and  my  mother  had  a  violent  quarrel  on  the  very  last  day ; 
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that,  on  the  contrary,  he  kissed  Biddy  and  Dosy,  her  two  nieces, 
who  seemed  very  sorry  that  he  should  go ;  and  that  being  pressed 
to  go  and  visit  the  rector,  he  absohitely  refused,  saying  he  was  a 
wicked  old  Pharisee,  inside  whose  doors  he  would  never  set  his  foot. 
The  doctor  wrote  me  a  letter,  warning  me  against  the  deplorable 
errors  of  this  young  imp  of  perdition,  as  he  called  him ;  and  I  could 
see  that  there  was  no  love  lost  l)etween  them.  But  it  appeared 
that,  if  not  agreeable  to  the  gentry  of  the  country,  young  Bullingdon 
had  a  huge  popularity  among  the  common  peoi)le.  There  was  a 
regidar  crowd  weeping  round  the  gate  when  his  coach  took  its 
departure.  Scx^res  of  the  ignorant  savage  wretches  ran  for  miles 
along  by  the  side  of  the  chariot ;  and  some  went  even  so  far  as  to 
steal  away  before  his  departure,  and  appear  at  the  Pigeon-House  at 
Dublin  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell.  It  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  some  of  these  people  could  be  kept  from  secreting 
themselves  in  the  vessel,  and  accompanying  their  young  lord  to 
England. 

To  do  the  young  scoundrel  justice,  when  he  came  among  us,  he 
was  a  manly  noble-looking  lad,  and  everything  in  his  bearing  and 
appearance  l)etokcned  the  high  blood  from  which  he  came.  He  was 
the  very  portrait  of  some  of  the  dark  cavaliers  of  the  Lyndon  race, 
whose  pictures  hung  in  the  gallery  at  Hackton  :  where  the  lad  was 
fond  of  spending  the  chief  |)art  of  his  time,  occupied  with  the  musty 
old  books  which  he  took  out  of  the  library,  and  which  I  hate  to  see 
a  young  man  of  spirit  poring  over.  Always  in  my  company  he 
preserved  the  most  rigid  silence,  and  a  haughty  scornful  demeanour ; 
which  was  so  much  the  more  disagreeable  because  there  was  nothing 
in  his  behaviour  I  could  actually  take  hold  of  to  find  fault  with : 
although  his  whole  conduct  was  insolent  and  supercilious  to  the 
highest  degree.  His  mother  was  very  much  agitated  at  receiving 
him  on  his  arrival;  if  he  felt  any  such  agitation  he  certainly  did 
not  show  it.  He  made  her  a  very  low  and  formtd  bow  when  he 
kissed  her  hand ;  and,  when  I  held  out  mine,  put  both  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  stared  me  full  in  the  face,  and  bent  his  head, 
saying,  "Mr.  Barry  Lyndon,  I  believe;"  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
began  talking  about  the  state  of  the  weather  to  his  mother,  whom 
he  always  styled  "Your  Ladyship."  She  was  angry  at  this  pert 
bearing,  and,  when  they  were  alone,  rebuked  him  sharply  for  not 
shaking  hands  with  his  father. 

"My  father,  madam?"  said  he;  "surely  you  mistake.  My 
father  was  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Lyndon.  /  at  least 
have  not  forgotten  him,  if  others  have."  It  was  a  declaration  of 
war  to  me,  as  I  saw  at  once ;  though  I  declare  I  was  willing  enough 
to  have  received  the  boy  well  on  his  coming  amongst  us,  and  to 
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have  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  friendliness.  But  as  men  serve 
me  I  serve  them.  Who  can  blame  me  for  my  after-quarrels  with 
this  young  reprobate,  or  lay  upon  my  shoulders  the  evils  which 
afterwards  befell]  Periiaps  I  lost  my  temper,  and  my  subsequent 
treatment  of  him  was  hard.  But  it  was  he  began  the  quarrel,  and 
not  I ;  and  the  evil  consequences  which  ensued  were  entirely  of  his 
creating. 

As  it  is  best  to  nip  vice  in  the  bud,  and  for  a  master  of  a  family 
to  exercise  his  authority  in  such  a  manner  as  that  there  may  be  no 
question  about  it,  I  took  the  Ctarliest  opportunity  of  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  Master  Bullingdon ;  and  the  day  after  his  arrival 
among  us,  upon  his  refusal  to  perform  some  duty  which  I  requested 
of  him,  I  had  him  cx)nveyed  to  my  study,  and  thrashed  him  soundly. 
This  process,  I  confess,  at  first,  agitated  me  a  good  deal,  for  I  had 
never  laid  a  whip  on  a  lord  before ;  but  I  got  speedily  used  to  the 
practice,  and  his  back  and  my  whip  became  so  well  acquainted, 
that  I  warrant  there  was  very  little  ceremony  between  us  after  a 
while. 

If  I  were  to  repeat  all  the  instances  of  tlie  insubordination  and 
brutal  conduct  of  young  Bullingdon,  I  should  weary  the  reader. 
His  perseverance  in  resistance  was,  I  think,  even  greater  than  mine 
in  correcting  hira  :  for  a  man,  be  he  ever  so  much  resolved  to  do  his 
duty  as  a  parent,  can't  be  flogging  his  children  all  day,  or  for  every 
fault  they  commit :  and  though  I  got  the  character  of  being  so  cruel 
a  stepfather  to  him,  I  pledge  my  word  I  spared  him  correction 
when  he  merited  it  many  more  times  than  I  administered  it. 
Besides,  there  were  eight  clear  months  in  tlie  yctir  when  he  was 
quit  of  me,  during  the  time  of  my  presence  in  London,  at  my  place 
in  Parliament  and  at  the  Court  of  my  Sovereign. 

At  this  period  I  made  no  diflficulty  to  allow  him  to  profit  by 
the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  old  rector;  who  had  christened  him, 
and  had  a  considerable  influence  over  the  waywanl  lad.  After  a 
scene  or  a  quarrel  between  us,  it  was  generally  to  the  rectory-house 
that  the  young  rebel  would  fly  for  refuge  and  counsel ;  and  I  must 
own  that  the  parson  was  a  pretty  just  umpire  l)etween  us  in  our 
disputes.  Once  he  led  the  boy  back  to  Hackton  by  the  hand,  and 
actually  brought  him  into  my  presence,  although  he  had  vowed 
never  to  enter  the  doors  in  my  lifetime  again,  and  said,  "  He  had 
brought  his  Lordship  to  acknowltMlge  his  error,  and  submit  to 
any  punishment  I  might  think  proper  to  inflict."  Upon  which  I 
caned  him  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  friends  of  mine,  with 
whom  I  was  sitting  drinking  at  the  time  ;  and  to  do  him  justice, 
he  bore  a  pretty  severe  punishment  without  wincing  or  crying  in 
the  least.    This  will  show  that  I  was  not  too  severe  in  my  treatment 
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of  the  lad,  as  I  hail  the  authority  of  the  clergyman  hiiuself  for 
inflicting  the  correction  which  I  thought  proper. 

Twice  or  thric'c,  Lavender,  Bryan's  governor,  attempted  to  punish 
my  Lord  Bullingdon ;  but  I  promise  you  the  rogue  was  too  strong 
for  hiniy  and  levelled  the  Oxford  man  to  the  ground  Mith  a  chair : 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  little  Bryan,  who  (iriod  out,  "  Bravo,  Bully  ! 
thump  him,  thump  him !"  And  Bully  certainly  did,  to  the  governor's 
heart's  content;  who  never  attempted  personal  chastisement  after- 
wards ;  hilt  contented  himself  by  bringing  the  tales  of  his  Lordship's 
misdoings  to  me,  his  natural  pn)tector  and  guardian. 

With  the  child,  Bullingdon  was,  strange  to  say,  pretty  tractable. 
He  took  a  liking  for  the  little  fellow, — as,  indeed,  everybody  who 
saw  that  darling  boy  did, — liked  him  the  more,  he  Staid,  because 
he  was  "  half  a  Lyndon."  And  well  he  miglit  like  him,  for  many 
a  time,  at  the  dear  angel's  intercession  of  "  Papa,  don't  flog  BiUly 
to-day  ! "  I  have  held  my  hand,  and  saved  him  a  horsing,  which  he 
richly  deser\'ed. 

With  his  motlier,  at  first,  he  would  scarcely  deign  to  have  any 
conmiuni cation.  He  said  she  was  no  longer  one  of  the  family. 
Wliy  should  he  love  her,  as  she  had  never  been  a  mother  to  him  1 
But  it  will  give  the  rciuler  an  idea  of  the  dogged  ol)stinacy  and 
surliness  of  the  lad's  character,  when  I  mention  one  trait  regarding 
him.  It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  complaint  against  me,  that  I 
denied  him  the  education  befitting  a  gentleman,  and  never  sent  him 
to  college  or  to  school ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  wjw  of  his  own  choice 
that  he  went  to  neither.  He  had  the  offer  repeatedly  from  me  (who 
wished  to  see  as  little  of  his  impudence  as  possible),  but  he  as 
repeatedly  declined ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  I  could  not  make  out 
what  was  the  charm  which  kept  him  in  a  house  where  he  must 
have  been  far  frt)m  comfortable. 

It  came  out,  however,  at  last.  There  useil  to  be  very  frequent 
disputes  between  my  Lady  Lyndon  and  myself,  in  which  sometimes 
she  was  wrong,  sometimes  I  was ;  and  which,  as  neither  of  us  had 
very  angelical  tempers,  used  to  run  very  high.  I  was  often  in 
liquor;  and  when  in  that  condition,  what  gentleman  is  master  of 
himself]  Perhaps  I  did,  in  this  state,  use  my  Lady  rather  roughly ; 
fling  a  glass  or  two  at  her,  and  (Jail  her  by  a  few  names  that  were 
not  complimentary.  I  may  have  threatene«l  her  life  (which  it  was 
obviously  my  interest  not  to  take),  and  have  frightened  her,  in  a 
word,  considerably. 

After  one  of  these  disputes,  in  which  she  ran  screaming  through 
the  galleries,  and  I,  as  tipsy  as  a  lord,  came  staggering  after,  it 
appears  Bullingilon  was  attracted  out  of  his  room  by  the  noise ;  as 
I  came  up  with  her,  the  audacious  rascal  tripped  up  my  heels,  which 
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were  not  very  sternly,  and  catcliin<^  his  fainting  mother  in  his  arms, 
took  her  into  his  own  r(K)m  ;  where  he,  upon  her  entreaty,  swore  he 
woiihl  never  leave  tlie  liouse  as  long  as  she  continued  united  with 
me.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  vow,  or  indeed  of  the  tipsy  frolic  which 
was  the  occasion  of  it ;  I  wjis  taken  up  "  glorious,"  as  the  phrase 
is,  by  my  servants,  and  put  to  bed,  and,  in  the  morning,  had  no 
more  recollection  of  wliat  hjul  occurred  any  more  than  of  what 
happened  when  I  was  a  ])a])y  at  the  breast.  Lady  Lyndon  told 
me  of  the  circumstance  y^ars  after ;  and  I  mention  it  here,  as  it 
enables  me  to  plciwl  lionounibly  "  not  guilty  "  to  one  of  the  absurd 
charges  of  cruelty  trumped  up  against  me  with  respect  to  my  step- 
son. Let .  my  detractors  apologise,  if  they  dare,  for  the  conduct  of 
a  graceless  ruffian  who  trips  up  the  heels  of  his  own  natural  guardian 
and  stepfather  after  dinner. 

This  circumstance  s(?rvcd  to  unite  mother  and  son  for  a  little ; 
but  their  characters  were  too  different.  I  believe  she  was  too  fond 
of  me  ever  to  allow  him  to  be  sin(!erely  reconciled  to  her.  As  he 
grew  up  to  be  a  man,  his  hatred  towards  me  assumed  an  intensity 
quite  wicked  to  think  of  (and  which  I  promise  you  I  returned  with 
interest) :  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  sixtc(in,  I  think,  that  the 
impudent  young  hangdog,  on  my  return  from  Parliament  one 
summer,  and  on  my  proposing  to  cane  him  as  usual,  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  would  submit  to  no  farther  chastisement  from 
me,  and  sjiid,  grinding  his  t(H'th,  that  he  would  shoot  me  if  I  laid 
hands  on  him.  I  looked  at  him  ;  he  wjis  grown,  in  fact,  to  be  a  tail 
young  man,  and  I  gave  up  that  necessary  part  of  his  education. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  raised  the  company  which  was  to 
serve  in  America;  and  my  enemies  in  the  country  (and  since  my 
victory  over  the  Tiptoffs  I  scarce  need  say  I  hiul  many  of  them) 
began  to  propjigate  the  most  shameful  reports  regarding  my  conduct 
to  that  j)recious  young  scapegrace  my  stepson,  and  to  insinuate  that 
I  actually  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  Thus  my  loyalty  to  my 
Sovereign  was  actually  construed  into  a  horrid  unnatural  attempt 
on  my  part  on  Bullingdon's  life ;  and  it  was  siiid  that  I  had  raised 
the  American  corj)s  for  the  sole  pm^wse  of  getting  the  yoimg 
Viscount  to  command  it,  and  so  of  getting  rid  of  him.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  had  not  fixed  ujxm  the  name  of  the  very  man  in  the 
company  who  was  ordered  to  despatch  him  at  the  first  general 
action,  and  the  bribe  I  was  to  give  him  for  this  delicate  piece 
of  service. 

But  the  truth  is,  I  was  of  opinion  then  (and  though  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  prophecy  has  l>een  delayed,  yet  I  make  no  doubt  it  will 
be  brought  to  puss  ere  long),  that  my  Lord  Bullingdon  needed  none 
of  my  aid  in  sending  him  into  the  .other  world ;  but  had  a  happy 
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knack  of  finding  the  way  thither  himself,  which  he  would  be  sure 
to  pursue.  In  truth,  he  began  upon  this  way  early :  of  all  the 
violent,  daring,  disobedient  scapegraces  that  ever  caused  an  affec- 
tionate parent  pain,  he  was  certainly  the  most  incorrigible;  there 
was  no  beating  him,  or  coaxing  him,  or  taming  him. 

For  instance,  with  my  little  son,  when  his  governor  brought  him 
into  the  room  as  we  were  over  the  bottle  after  dinner,  my  Lord 
would  begin  his  violent  and  undutiful  sarcasms  at  me. 

*•  Dear  child,"  he  would  say,  beginning  to  caress  and  fondle  him, 
"  what  a  pity  it  is  I  am  not  dead  for  thy  sake !  The  Lyndona 
would  then  have  a  worthier  representative,  and  eiyoy  all  the  benefit 
of  the  illustrious  blood  of  the  Barrys  of  Barryogue ;  would  they  not, 
Mr.  Barry  Lyndon?"  He  always  chose  the  days  when  company, 
or  the  clergy  or  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  present,  to  make 
these  insolent  8i>eeches  to  me. 

Another  day  (it  was  Bryan's  birthday)  we  were  giving  a  grand 
ball  and  gala  at  Hackton,  and  it  was  time  for  my  little  Bryan  to 
make  his  appearance  among  us,  as  he  usually  did  in  the  smartest 
little  court-suit  you  ever  saw  (ah  me !  but  it  brings  tears  into  my 
old  eyes  now  to  think  of  the  bright  looks  of  that  darling  little  face). 
There  was  a  great  crowding  and  tittering  when  the  child  came  in, 
led  by  his  half-brother,  who  walked  into  the  dancing-room  (would 
you  believe  it?)  in  his  stocking-feet,  leading  little  Bryan  by  the 
liand,  })addling  about  in  the  great  shoes  of  the  elder  !  "  Don't  you 
think  he  fits  my  shoes  very  well,  Sir  Richard  Wargrave  ? "  says  the 
young  reprobate :  upon  which  the  comj)any  began  to  look  at  each 
other  and  to  titter ;  and  his  mother,  coming  up  to  Lord  Bullingdon 
with  great  dignity,  seized  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  said,  "  From 
the  manner  in  which  I  love  this  child,  my  Lord,  you  ought  to  know 
how  I  would  have  loved  his  elder  brother  had  he  proved  worthy  of 
any  mother's  affection  ! "  and,  bursting  into  tears,  Liuiy  Lyndon  left 
the  apartment,  and  the  young  lord  rather  discomfited  for  once. 

At  lust,  on  one  occasion,  his  behaviour  to  me  waa  so  outiiigeous 
(it  was  in  the  hunting-field  and  in  a  large  public  company),  that  I 
lost  all  patience,  rode  at  the  lu-chin  straight,  wrenched  him  out  of 
his  sadille  with  all  my  force,  and,  flinging  him  roughly  to  the 
ground,  sprang  down  to  it  myself,  and  administered  sm^h  a  correc- 
tion across  the  young  caitiffs  head  and  shoulders  with  my  horsewhip 
as  might  have  ended  in  his  death,  had  I  not  been  restrained  in 
time ;  for  my  passion  was  up,  and  I  was  in  a  state  to  do  murder  or 
any  other  crime. 

The  lad  was  taken  home  and  put  to  bed,  where  he  lay  for  a  day 
or  two  in  a  fever,  as  much  from  rage  and  vexation  as  from  the 
chastisement  I  had  given  him ;  and  three  days  afterwards,  on  sending 
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to  inquire  at  his  chamber  whether  he  would  join  the  family  at  table, 
a  note  was  found  on  his  table,  and  his  bed  was  empty  and  cold. 
The  young  villain  had  fled,  and  hiul  the  audacity  to  write  in  the 
following  terms  regarding  me  to  my  wife,  his  mother : — 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  have  borne  as  long  as  mortal  could  endure 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  insolent  Irish  upstart  whom  you  have  taken 
to  your  Ixjd.  It  is  not  only  the  lowness  of  his  birth  and  the  general 
brutality  of  his  manners  wliich  disgust  me,  and  must  make  me  hate 
him  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  bear  the  name  of  L>Tidon, 
which  he  is  un worth  v  of,  but  the  shamefid  nature  of  his  conduct 
towards  your  Ladysliip ;  his  brutal  and  ungentlemanlike  behaviour, 
his  open  infidelity,  his  habits  of  extravagance,  intoxication,  his 
shameless  robl)eries  and  swindling  of  my  property  and  yours.  It  is 
these  insults  to  you  whi<.^h  shock  and  annoy  me,  more  than  the 
ruffian's  infamous  (^mduct  to  myself.  I  would  have  stood  by  your 
Ladyship  as  I  promise<l,  but  you  seem  to  have  taken  latterly  your 
husKand's  part;  and,  as  I  cannot  j^ersonally  chastise  this  low-bred 
ruffian,  who,  to  our  shame  be  it  s])oken,  is  the  husband  of  my 
mother ;  and  as  I  cannot  bear  to  witness  his  treatment  of  you,  and 
loathe  his  horril)le  scx^iety  as  if  it  were  the  plague,  I  am  determined 
to  quit  my  native  country :  at  least  during  his  detested  life,  or 
during  my  own.  I  possess  a  small  income  from  my  father,  of  which 
I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Barry  will  cheat  me  if  he  citn  ;  but  which,  if 
your  Ladyship  has  some  feelings  of  a  mother  left,  you  will,  perhaps, 
award  to  me.  Messrs.  Cliilds,  the  bankers,  C4in  have  orders  to  |)ay 
it  to  me  when  due ;  if  they  rec^eive  no  such  orders,  I  shall  be  not  in 
the  Iciist  surprised,  knowing  you  to  l)e  in  the  hands  of  a  villain  who 
would  not  scniple  to  rob  on  the  highway  ;  and  shall  try  to  find  out 
some  way  in  life  for  myself  more  honourable  than  that  by  which 
tlie  penniless  Irisli  adventurer  hiis  arrived  to  turn  me  out  of  my 
rights  and  home." 

This  mad  epistle  was  signed  "  Bullingdon,"  and  all  the  neigh- 
bours vowed  that  I  had  been  privy  to  his  flight,  and  wouhl  profit 
by  it ;  though  I  declare  on  my  honour  my  tnie  and  sincere  desire, 
after  reading  the  above  infamous  letter,  wjis  to  have  the  author 
within  a  good  arm's-length  of  me,  that  I  might  let  him  know  my 
opinion  regarding  him.  But  there  was  no  eradicating  this  idea  from 
people's  minds,  who  insisted  that  I  wanted  to  kill  Bidlingdon; 
whereas  munler,  as  I  have  said,  was  never  one  of  my  evil  qualities  : 
and  even  had  I  wished  to  injure  my  yoimg  enemy  ever  so  much, 
common  prudence  would  have  made  my  mind  easy,  as  I  knew  he 
mm  going  to  rain  his  own  way. 
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It  was  long  before  we  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  audacious  young 
tniant ;  but  after  some  fifteen  months  had  elapsed,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  refute  some  of  the  murderous  calumnies  which  had 
been  uttered  against  me,  by  producing  a  bill  with  Bullingdon's  own 
signature,  drawn  from  General  Tarleton's  army  in  America,  where 
my  company  was  conducting  itself  with  the  greatest  glory,  and  with 
which  my  Lord  was  serving  as  a  volunteer.  There  were  some  of  my 
kind  friends  who  persisted  still  in  attributing  all  sorts  of  wicked 
intentions  to  me.  Lord  Tiptoff  would  never  believe  that  I  would 
pay  any  bill,  much  more  any  bill  of  Lord  Bullingdon's ;  old  Lady 
Betty  Grimsby,  his  sister,  persisted  in  declaring  the  bill  was  a 
forgery,  and  tlie  poor  dear  lord  dead ;  until  there  came  a  letter  to 
her  Ladyship  from  Lord  Bullingdon  himself,  who  had  been  at  New 
York  at  headquarters,  and  who  described  at  length  the  splendid 
festival  given  by  the  oflScers  of  the  garrison  to  our  distinguished 
chieftains,  the  two  Howes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  if  I  had  murdered  my  Lord,  I  could  scarcely 
have  been  received  with  more  shameful  obloquy  and  slander  than 
now  followed  me  in  town  and  country.  "  You  will  hear  of  the  lad's 
death,  be  siu^e,"  exclaimed  one  of  my  friends.  "  And  then  his  wife's 
will  follow,"  added  another.  "  He  will  marry  Jenny  Jones,"  added 
a  third;  and  so  on.  Lavender  brought  me  the  news  of  these 
scandals  about  me :  the  country  was  up  against  me.  The  farmers 
on  market-days  used  to  touch  their  hats  sulkily,  and  get  out  of  my 
way ;  the  gentlemen  who  followed  my  hunt  now  suddenly  seceded 
from  it,  and  left  off  my  unifonn ;  at  the  county  bidl,  where  I  led 
out  Lady  Susan  Capermore,  and  took  my  place  third  in  the  dance 
after  the  duke  and  the  marquis,  as  was  my  wont,  all  the  couples 
turned  away  as  we  came  to  them,  and  we  were  left  to  dance  alone. 
Sukey  Capermore  has  a  love  of  dancing  which  would  make  her 
dance  at  a  ftmeral  if  anybody  asked  her,  and  I  had  too  much  spirit 
to  give  in  at  this  signal  instance  of  insult  towards  me ;  so  we  danced 
with  some  of  the  very  commonest  low  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
set — your  apothecaries,  wine-merchants,  attorneys,  and  such  scum 
as  are  allowed  to  attend  our  public  assemblies. 

The  bishop,  my  Lady  Lyndon's  relative,  neglected  to  invite  us 
to  the  palace  at  the  assizes;  and,  in  a  word,  every  indignity  was 
put  upon  me  which  could  by  possibility  be  heaped  upon  an  innocent 
and  honourable  gentleman. 

My  reception  in  London,  whither  I  now  carried  my  vrife  and 
fitmily,  was  scarcely  more  conlial.  On  paying  my  respects  to  my 
Sovereign  at  St.  James's,  his  Majesty  pointedly  asked  me  when 
I  had  news  of  Lord  Bullingdon.  On  which  I  replied,  with  no 
ordinary  pr^ence  of  mind,  "  Sir,  my  Lord  Bullingdon  is  fighting 
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the  rebels  against  your  Majesty's  crown  in  America.  Does  your 
Majesty  desire  that  I  should  send  another  regiment  to  aid  him?" 
On  wliich  the  King  turned  on  his  heel,  and  I  made  my  bow  out  of 
the  presence-chamber.  When  Lady  Lyndon  kissed  the  Queen's 
hand  at  the  drawing-room,  I  found  that  precisely  the  same  question 
had  been  put  to  her  Ladyship ;  and  she  came  home  much  a^tated 
at  the  rebuke  which  had  been  administered  to  her.  Thus  it  was 
that  my  loyalty  was  rewanled,  and  my  sacrifice,  in  favour  of  my 
country,  viewed !  I  took  away  my  establishment  abruptly  to 
Paris,  where  I  met  with  a  very  different  reception :  but  my  stay 
amidst  the  enchanting  pleasures  of  that  capittd  was  extremely  short ; 
for  the  French  Government,  wliich  had  been  long  tampering  with 
the  American  rebels,  now  openly  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  A  dec^laration  of  war  ensued :  all  we  happy 
English  were  ordered  away  from  Paris;  and  I  think  I  left  one  or 
two  fair  ladies  there  inconsolable.  It  is  the  only  place  where  a 
gentleman  can  live  as  ho  likes  without  being  incommoded  by  his 
wife.  The  Countess  and  I,  during  our  stay,  sciircely  saw  each 
other  except  upon  public  occasions,  at  Versailles,  or  at  the  Queen's 
play-table ;  and  oiu*  dear  little  Bryan  advanced  in  a  thousand  ele- 
gant accomplishments  which  rendered  him  the  delight  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

I  nmst  not  forget  to  mention  here  my  last  interview  with  my 
good  uncle,  the  Chevalier  de  Bally barrj-,  whom  I  left  at  Brussels 
with  strong  intentions  of  making  his  salufj  as  the  j>lirase  is,  and 
who  had  gone  into  retirement  at  a  (convent  there.  Sinc^e  then  he 
had  come  into  the  world  again,  much  to  his  annoyance  and  re|jent- 
ance ;  having  fallen  desperately  in  love  in  his  oltl  age  with  a  French 
actress,  who  had  di^nc  as  most  ladic^s  of  her  character  do, — ruined 
him,  left  him,  and  laughed  at  him.  His  repentance  was  very 
edifying.  Under  the  guidance  of  Messieurs  of  the  Irish  College, 
he  once  more  tunied  his  thoughts  towards  religion  ;  and  his  only 
prayer  to  me  when  I  saw  him  and  asked  in  what  I  could  relieve 
him,  wjis  to  pay  a  handsome  fee  to  the  convent  into  which  he 
proposed  to  enter. 

This  I  could  not,  of  course,  do  :  my  religious  principles  forbid- 
ding me  to  encourage  superstition  in  any  way ;  and  the  old  gentleman 
and  I  parted  rather  coolly,  in  consequence  of  my  refusal,  as  he  said, 
to  make  his  old  days  comfortxible. 

I  was  very  poor  at  the  time,  that  is  the  fact ;  and  entre  nous,  the 
Rosemont  of  the  French  opera,  an  indifferent  dancer,  but  a  charm- 
ing figure  and  ankle,  was  mining  me  in  diamonds,  wiuiiwiges,  and 
furniture  bills,  added  to  which  I  ha<l  a  nm  of  ill-luck  at  i)lay,  and 
Wlis  forced  to  meet  my  losses  by  the  most  shameful  sacrifices  to  the 
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money-lenders,  by  pawning  part  of  Lady  Lyndon's  diamonds  (that 
graceless  little  Rosemont  wheedled  me  out  of  some  of  them),  and  by 
a  thousand  other  schemes  for  raising  money.  But  when  Honour  is 
in  the  case,  was  I  ever  found  backward  at  her  call  ?  and  what  man 
can  say  that  Barry  Lyndon  lost  a  bet  which  he  did  not  pay  ? 

As  for  my  ambitious  hopes  regarding  the  Irish  peerage,  I  b^gan, 
on  my  return,  to  find  out  that  I  had  been  led  wildly  astmy  by  that 
rascal  Lord  Crabs ;  who  liked  to  take  my  money,  but  had  no  more 
influence  to  get  me  a  coronet  than  to  procure  for  me  the  Pope's 
tiara.  The  Sovereign  was  not  a  whit  more  gracious  to  me  on 
returning  from  the  Continent  than  he  had  been  before  my  departure ; 
and  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  Royal  Dukes  his 
brothers,  that  my  conduct  and  amusements  at  Paris  had  been 
odiously  misrepresented  by  some  spies  there,  and  had  formed  the 
subject  of  Royal  comment ;  and  that  the  Bang  had,  influenced  by 
these  calumnies,  actually  said  I  was  the  most  disreputable  man  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  I  disreputable  !  I  a  dishonour  to  my  name 
and  country !  When  I  heard  these  falsehoods,  I  was  in  such  a 
rage  that  I  went  off  to  Lord  North  at  once  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Minister ;  to  insist  upon  being  allowed  to  appear  before  His  Majesty 
and  clear  myself  of  the  imputations  against  me,  to  point  out  my 
services  to  the  Government  in  voting  with  them,  and  to  ask  when 
the  reward  that  had  been  promised  to  me,  viz.,  the  title  held  by  my 
ancestors,  was  again  to  be  revived  in  my  person. 

There  was  a  sleepy  coolness  in  that  fat  Lord  North  which  was 
the  most  provoking  thing  that  the  Opposition  had  ever  to  encounter 
from  him.  He  heard  me  with  half-shut  eyes.  When  I  had  finished 
a  long  violent  speech — which  I  made  striding  about  his  room  in 
Downing  Street,  and  gesticulating  with  all  the  energy  of  an  Irish- 
man— he  opened  one  eye,  smiled,  and  a^ked  me  gently  if  1  had  done. 
On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Barry,  111 
answer  you,  point  by  point.  The  King  is  exceedingly  averse  to 
make  peers,  as  you  know.  Your  claims,  as  you  call  them,  Jiave 
been  laid  before  him,  and  His  Majesty's  gracious  reply  was,  that 
you  were  the  most  impudent  man  in  his  dominions,  and  merited  a 
halter  rather  than  a  coronet.  As  for  withdrawing  your  support 
from  us,  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  carry  yourself  and  your  vote 
whithersoever  you  please.  And  now,  as  I  have  a  great  deal  of  occu- 
pation, perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  retire."  So  saying,  he 
raised  his  hand  lazily  to  the  bell,  and  bowed  me  out ;  asking  blandly 
if  there  was  any  other  thing  in  the  world  in  which  he  could  oblige  me. 

I  went  home  in  a  fury  which  can't  be  described ;  and  having 
Lord  Crabs  to  dinner  that  day,  assailed  his  Lordship  by  pulling  his 
wig  off  his  head,  and  smothering  it  in  his  face,  and  by  attacking 
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him  in  that  part  of  the  person  where,  according  to  report,  he  had 
been  formerly  assaulted  by  Majesty.  The  whole  story  waa  over 
the  town  the  nc^xt  day,  and  pictures  of  me  were  hanging  in  the  clubs 
and  print-shops,  performing  the  operation  alluded  to.  All  the  town 
laughed  at  the  pietiu'e  of  the  lord  and  the  Irishman,  and,  I  need  not 
say,  recognised  botli.  As  for  me,  I  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  char- 
acters in  London  in  those  days  :  my  dress,  style,  and  equipage  being  as 
well  known  as  those  of  any  leader  of  the  fashion  ;  and  my  popularity, 
if  not  great  in  the  higliest  quarters,  was  at  least  consi<lerable  else- 
where. Tlie  people  cheered  me  in  the  Gordon  rows,  at  the  time  they 
nearly  killed  my  friend  Jemmy  Twitcher  and  bume<l  Lord  Mansfield's 
house  down.  Indeed,  I  was  known  as  a  stanch  Protestant,  and 
after  my  quarrel  with  Lord  Nortli  veered  right  round  to  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  vexe<l  liim  with  all  the  means  in  my  power. 

These  were  not,  unluckily,  very  great,  for  I  was  a  bad  speaker, 
and  the  House  would  not  list<m  to  me,  and  presently,  in  1780,  after 
the  Grordon  disturbance,  was  (lissolved,  when  a  general  election  took 
place.  It  came  on  me,  as  all  my  mishaps  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming,  at  a  most  unlucky  time.  I  was  obliged  to  raise  more  money, 
at  most  ruinous  rates,  to  face  the  confounded  election,  and  had  the 
Tiptoffs  against  me  in  the  field  more  active  and  virulent  than  ever. 

My  blood  boils  even  now  when  I  think  of  the  rascally  conduct 
of  my  enemies  in  tliat  scoundrelly  election.  I  Wiis  held  up  as  the 
Irish  Blueteird,  and  lilxjls  of  me  were  printed,  and  gross  caricatures 
drawn  representing  me  flogi^ing  Lady  Lyndon,  whipi)ing  Lord  Bulling- 
don,  tuniing  him  out  of  doors  in  a  storm,  and  I  know  not  what. 
There  were  pictures  of  a  pauper  ciibin  in  Ireland,  from  which  it  was 
pretended  I  came ;  others  in  which  I  was  represented  as  a  lacquey 
and  shoeblack.  A  flood  of  calunmy  wjis  let  loose  upon  me,  in  which 
any  man  of  less  spirit  would  have  gone  down. 

But  though  I  met  my  accusers  bohlly,  though  I  lavished  sums 
of  money  in  the  ekn^tion,  though  I  flung  ojwn  Hackton  Hall,  and 
ke])t  cham|)agne  and  burgundy  nmning  there,  an<l  at  all  my  inns  in 
the  town,  as  commonly  as  water,  the  election  went  against  me.  The 
rasc^illy  gentry  hiul  all  turne<l  upon  me  and  joined  tlie  Tiptoff  faction  : 
it  was  even  represented  that  I  held  my  wife  by  force ;  and  though 
I  sent  her  into  the  town  alone,  wearing  my  colours,  with  Bryan  in 
her  lap,  and  made  her  visit  the  mayor's  lady  and  the  chief  women 
there,  nothing  would  persuade  the  people  but  that  she  lived  in  fear 
and  trembling  of  me ;  and  the  brutal  mob  had  the  insolence  to  ask  her 
why  she  dared  to  go  back,  and  how  she  liked  horsewhip  for  supper. 

I  was  thrown  out  of  my  election,  and  all  the  bills  came  down 
upon  me  together — all  the  bills  I  had  been  contracting  during  the 
yeaiB  of  my  mairia^  which  the  creditors,  \^ith  a  rascally  unanimity, 
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sent  in  until  they  lay  upon  my  table  in  heaps.  I  won't  cite  their 
amount :  it  was  frightful.  My  stewards  and  lawyers  made  matters 
worse.  I  was  bound  up  in  an  inextricable  toil  of  bills  and  debts, 
of  mortgages  and  insurances,  and  all  the  horrible  evils  attendant 
upon  them.  Lawyers  upon  lawyers  posted  down  from  London : 
composition  after  composition  was  made,  and  Lady  Lyndon's  income 
hampered  almost  irretrievably  to  satisfy  these  cormorants.  To  do 
her  justice,  she  behaved  with  tolerable  kindness  at  this  season  of 
trouble;  for  whenever  I  wanted  money  I  had  to  coax  her,  and 
whenever  I  coaxed  her  I  was  siu-e  of  bringing  this  weak  and  light- 
minded  woman  to  good  humour :  who  was  of  such  a  weak  terrified 
nature,  that  to  secure  an  easy  week  with  me  she  would  sign  away 
a  thousand  a  year.  And  w^hen  my  troubles  began  at  Hackton,  and 
I  detennincd  on  the  only  chance  left,  viz.,  to  retire  to  Ireland  and 
retrench,  assigning  over  the  best  part  of  my  income  to  the  creditors 
until  their  (lemands  were  met,  my  Lady  was  quite  cheerful  at  the 
idea  of  going,  and  said,  if  we  would  be  quiet,  she  had  no  doubt  all 
would  be  well ;  indeed,  was  glad  to  undergo  the  comparative  poverty 
in  which  we  must  now  live  for  the  sake  of  the  retirement  and  the 
chance  of  domestic  quiet  which  she  hoped  to  enjoy. 

We  went  oflf  to  Bristol  pretty  suddenly,  leaving  the  odious  apd 
ungrateful  wretches  at  Hackton  to  vilify  us,  no  doubt,  in  our 
absence.  My  stud  and  hounds  were  sold  off  immediately;  the 
harpies  woidd  have  been  glad  to  pounce  upon  my  person,  but  that 
was  out  of  their  power.  I  had  raised,  by  cleverness  and  management, 
to  the  full  as  much  on  my  mines  and  private  estates  as  they  were 
worth  ;  so  the  scoundrels  were  disappointed  in  this  instance ;  and  as 
for  the  plate  and  property  in  the  London  house,  they  could  not  touch 
that,  as  it  was  the  proj^erty  of  the  heirs  of  the  house  of  Lyndon. 

I  passed  over  to  Ireland,  then,  and  took  up  my  abode  at  Castle 
Lyndon  for  a  while ;  all  the  world  imagining  that  I  was  an  utterly 
ruined  man,  and  that  the  famous  ami  dashing  Barry  Lyndon  w^ould  never 
again  appear  in  the  circles  of  which  he  had  been  an  ornament.  But 
it  was  not  so.  In  the  midst  of  my  perplexities.  Fortune  reserve<l  a 
great  consolation  for  me  still.  Despatches  came  home  from  America 
announcing  Lord  Comwallis's  defeat  of  General  Gates  in  Carolina, 
and  the  death  of  Lord  BuUingdon,  who  was  present  as  a  volunteer. 

For  my  own  desires  to  possess  a  paltry  Irish  title  I  cared  little. 
My  son  was  now  heir  to  an  English  earldom,  and  I  made  him 
assume  forthwith  the  title  of  Lord  Viscount  Castle  Lyndon,  th^ 
third  of  the  family  titles.  My  mother  went  almost  mad  vdth  joy 
at  saluting  her  grandson  as  "my  Lord,"  and  I  felt  that  all  my 
sufferings  and  privations  were  repaid  by  seeing  this  darling  child 
advanced  to  such  a  post  of  hpnour. 


CHAPTER  XIX" 

CONCLUSION 

IF  the  world  were  not  composed  of  a  race  of  ungrateful  scoundrels, 
who  share  your  prosperity  wliile  it  lasts,  and,  even  when  gorged 
with  your  venison  and  burgundy,  abuse  the  generous  giver  of 
the  feast,  I  am  sure  I  merit  a  good  name  and  a  high  reputation : 
in  Ireland,  at  least,  where  my  generosity  was  unbounded,  and  the 
splendour  of  my  mansion  and  entertainments  unequalled  by  any 
other  nobleman  of  my  time.  As  long  as  my  magnificence  lasted, 
all  the  country  was  free  to  partake  of  it ;  I  had  liunters  sufficient 
in  my  stables  to  mount  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  butts  of  wine 
in  my  cellar  which  would  have  made  whole  counties  drunk  for 
years.  Castle  Lyndon  became  tlie  headquarters  of  scores  of  needy 
gentlemen,  and  I  never  rode  a-hunting  but  I  had  a  dozen  young 
fellows  of  the  best  blood  of  the  country  riding  as  my  squires  and 
gentlemen  of  the  horse.  My  son,  little  Castle  Lyndon,  was  a 
prince;  his  breeding  and  manners,  even  at  his  early  age,  showed 
him  to  be  worthy  of  the  two  noble  families  from  whom  he  was 
descended :  I  don't  know  what  high  hopes  I  liad  for  the  boy,  and 
indulged  in  a  thousand  fond  anticipations  as  to  his  futiu^  success 
and  figure  in  the  world.  But  stem  Fate  had  determined  that  I 
should  leave  none  of  my  race  l)ehind  me,  and  ordained  that  I  should 
finish  my  career,  as  I  see  it  closing  now — poor,  lonely,  and  child- 
less. I  may  have  had  my  faults;  but  no  man  shall  dare  to  say 
of  me  that  I  was  not  a  good  and  tender  father.  I  loved  that  boy 
passionately  ;  perhaps  with  a  blind  partiality  :  I  denied  him  nothing. 
Gladly,  gladly,  I  swear,  wouhl  I  liave  died  that  his  premature  doom 
might  have  been  averted.  I  think  there  is  not  a  day  since  I  lost 
him  but  his  bright  face  and  beautifbl  smiles  look  down  on  me 
out  of  heaven,  where  he  is,  and  that  my  heart  does  not  yearn 
towards  him.  That  sweet  child  was  taken  from  me  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  when  he  was  fiill  of  beauty  and  promise ;  and  so  power- 
ful is  the  hold  his  memory  has  of  me  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  foiget  him:  his  little  spirit  haunts  me  of  nights  on  my  restless 
mAitary  pillow ;  many  a  time,  in  the  wildest  and  maddest  company, 
mm  *!»•  w         -         T  nxmd,  and  the  song  and  laugh  roaring  about^ 
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I  am  thinkiiig  of  him.  I  have  got  a  lock  of  his  soft  brown  hair 
hanging  round  my  breast  now :  it  will  accompany  me  to  the  dis- 
honoured pauper's  grave ;  where  soon,  no  doubt,  Barry  Lyndon's 
worn-out  old  bones  will  be  laid. 

My  Bryan  was  a  boy  of  amazing  high  spirit  (indeed  how,  coming 
from  such  a  stock,  could  he  be  otherwise  ?),  impatient  even  of  my 
control,  against  which  the  dear  little  rogue  would  often  rebel  gal- 
lantly ;  how  much  more,  then,  of  his  mother's  and  the  women's, 
whose  attempts  to  direct  him  he  would  laugh  to  scorn.  Even  my 
own  mother  ("  Mrs.  Barry  of  Lyndon "  the  good  soul  now  called 
herself,  in  compliment  to  my  new  family)  was  quite  unable  to 
check  him  ;  and  hence  you  may  fancy  what  a  will  he  had  of  his 
own.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  he  might  have  lived  to  this 
day :  he  might — but  why  repine  1  Is  he  not  in  a  better  place  ? 
would  the  heritage  of  a  beggar  do  any  service  to  him  ]  It  is  best 
as  it  is — Heaven  be  good  to  us ! — Alas !  that  I,  his  father,  should 
be  left  to  deplore  him. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  I  had  been  to  Dublin,  in  order 
to  see  a  lawyer  and  a  moneyed  man  who  had  come  over  to  Ireland 
to  consult  with  me  about  some  sales  of  mine  and  the  cut  of  Hackton 
timber;  of  which  as  I  hated  the  place  and  was  greatly  in  want 
of  money,  I  was  determined  to  cut  down  every  stick.  There  had 
been  some  difficulty  in  the  matter.  It  was  said  I  had  no  right  to 
touch  the  timber.  The  brute  peasantry  about  the  estate  had  been 
roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  hatred  against  me,  that  the  rascals  actually 
refused  to  lay  an  axe  to  the  trees ;  and  my  agent  (that  scoundrel 
Larkins)  declared  that  his  life  was  in  danger  among  them  if  he 
attempted  any  fiurther  despoilment  (as  they  called  it)  of  the  pro- 
perty. Every  article  of  the  splendid  furniture  was  sold  by  this 
time,  as  I  need  not  say ;  and,  as  for  the  plate,  I  had  taken  good 
care  to  bring  it  oflf  to  Ireland,  where  it  now  was  in  the  best  of 
keeping — my  banker's,  who  had  advanced  six  thousand  pounds  on 
it :  which  sum  I  soon  had  occasion  for. 

I  went  to  DubUn,  then,  to  meet  the  English  man  of  business ; 
and  so  hi  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Splint,  a  great  shipbuilder 
and  timber-dealer  of  Plymouth,  of  my  claim  to  the  Hackton  timber, 
that  he  agreed  to  purchase  it  off-hand  at  about  one-third  of  its 
value,  and  handed  me  over  five  thousand  pounds :  which,  being 
pressed  with  debts  at  the  time,  I  was  fain  to  accept.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  down  the  wood,  I  warrant.  He  took  a 
regiment  of  shipwrights  and  sawyers  from  his  own  and  the  King's 
yards  at  Plymouth,  and  in  two  months  Hackton  Park  was  as  bare 
of  trees  as  the  Bog  of  Allen. 

I  had  but  ill  luck  with  that  accursed  expedition  and  money. 
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I  lost  the  greater  part  of  it  iu  two  nights'  play  at  "  Daly's,"  so 
that  my  debts  stood  just  as  they  were  before;  and  before  the 
vessel  sailed  for  Holyliead,  which  carried  away  my  old  sharper  of 
a  timber-merchant,  idl  that  I  had  left  of  the  money  he  brought 
me  was  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  with  which  I  returned  home 
very  disconsolately :  and  very  suddenly,  too,  for  my  Dublin  trades- 
men were  hot  upon  me,  hearing  I  ha<l  spent  the  loan,  and  two  of 
my  wine-merchants  had  writs  out  against  me  for  some  thousands 
of  pounds. 

I  bought  in  Dublin,  according  to  my  promise,  however — for 
when  I  give  a  promise  I  will  kcc])  it  at  any  sacrifices — a  little 
horse  for  my  dear  little  Bryan ;  wliich  was  to  l>e  a  present  for  his 
tenth  birthday,  tliat  was  now  coming  on :  it  was  a  beautiful  little 
animal  and  stood  me  in  a  goo<l  sum.  I  never  regarded  money  for 
that  dear  child.  But  the  horse  was  very  wild.  He  kicked  off 
one  of  my  horse  boys,  who  rode  him  at  first,  and  broke  the  lad's 
leg ;  and,  though  I  took  the  animal  in  hand  on  the  journey  home, 
it  was  only  my  weight  and  skill  that  made  the  brute  quiet. 

When  we  got  home  I  8(;ut  the  horse  away  with  one  of  my 
grooms  to  a  farmer's  house,  to  break  him  thoroughly  in,  and  told 
Bryan,  who  was  all  anxiety  to  see  his  little  horse,  that  he  would 
arrive  by  his  birthday,  when  he  should  hunt  him  along  with  my 
hounds;  and  I  ])romise(l  myself  no  small  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  dear  fellow  to  the  field  that  day  :  wliich  I  hoped  to  see  him 
lead  some  thne  or  other  in  j)laoe  of  his  fond  father.  Ah  me !  never 
was  that  gallant  boy  to  ride  a  fox-chase,  or  to  take  the  place 
amongst  the  gentry  of  his  country  which  his  birth  and  genius  had 
pointed  out  for  him  ! 

Though  I  don't  believe  in  dreams  and  omens,  yet  I  can't  but 
own  that  when  a  great  calamity  is  hanging  over  a  man,  he  has 
frequently  many  strange  and  awful  forebodings  of  it.  I  fancy  now 
I  had  many.  Lady  Lyndon,  esix^cially,  twice  dnuimed  of  her  son's 
death ;  but,  as  she  was  now  grown  imcximmonly  ner\^ous  and 
vapourish,  I  treated  her  fears  with  scorn,  and  my  own,  of  course, 
too.  And  in  an  unguarded  moment,  over  the  l)ottle  after  dinner, 
I  told  poor  Bryan,  who  was  always  (lucstioning  me  about  the  little 
horse,  and  when  it  was  to  come,  that  it  was  arrived ;  that  it  was 
in  Doolan's  farm,  where  Mick  the  groom  was  breiiking  him  in. 
"Promise  me,  Bryan,"  screamed  his  mother,  "that  you  will  not 
ride  the  horse  except  in  company  of  your  father."  But  I  only 
said,  "  Pooh,  madam,  you  are  an  ass ! "  being  angry  at  her  silly 
timidity,  which  was  always  showing  itself  in  a  thousand  disagree- 
able ways  now ;  and,  turning  round  to  Bryan,  said,  "  I  promise  your 
Lordship  a  good  flogging  if  you  mount  him  without  my  leave." 
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I  suppose  the  poor  child  did  not  care  about  paying  this  penalty 
for  the  pleasure  he  was  to  have,  or  possibly  thought  a  fond  father 
would  remit  the  punishment  altogether:  for  the  next  morning, 
when  I  rose  rather  late,  having  sat  up  drinking  the  night  before, 
I  found  the  child  had  been  off  at  daybreak,  having  slipt  through 
his  tutor's  room  (this  was  Redmond  Quin,  our  cousin,  whom  I  had 
taken  to  live  with  me),  and  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  waa  gone 
to  Doolan's  farm. 

I  took  a  great  horsewhip  and  galloped  off  after  him  in  a  rage, 
swearing  I  would  keep  my  promise.  But,  Heaven  forgive  me !  I 
little  thought  of  it  when  at  three  miles  from  home  I  met  a  sad 
procession  coming  towards  me :  peasants  moaning  and  howling  aa 
our  Irish  do,  the  black  horse  led  by  the  hand,  and,  on  a  door  that 
some  of  the  folk  carried,  my  poor  dear,  dear  little  boy.  There  he 
lay  in  his  little  boots  and  spurs,  and  his  little  coat  of  scarlet  and 
gold.  His  dear  face  was  quit<e  white,  and  he  smiled  aa  he  held  a 
hand  out  to  me,  and  said  painfully,  "  You  won't  whip  me,  will  you, 
papa  V  I  could  only  burst  out  into  tears  in  reply.  I  have  seen 
many  and  many  a  man  dying,  and  there's  a  look  about  the  eyes 
which  you  cannot  mistake.  There  was  a  little  drummer-boy  I  was 
fond  of,  who  was  hit  down  before  my  company  at  Kiihnersdorf; 
when  I  ran  up  to  give  him  some  water,  he  looked  exactly  like  my 
dear  Bryan  then  did — there's  no  mistaking  that  awful  look  of  the 
eyes.  We  carried  him  home  and  scoured  the  country  round  for 
doctors  to  come  and  look  at  his  hurt. 

But  what  does  a  doctor  avail  in  a  contest  with  the  grim  invin- 
cible enemy?  Such  as  came  could  only  confirm  our  despair  by 
their  account  of  the  poor  child's  case.  He  had  mounted  his  horse 
gallantly,  sat  him  bravely  all  the  time  the  animal  plunged  and 
kicked,  and,  having  overcome  his  first  spite,  ran  him  at  a  hedge  by 
the  roadside.  But  there  were  loose  stones  at  the  top,  and  the 
horse's  foot  caught  among  them,  and  he  and  his  brave  little  rider 
rolled  over  together  at  the  other  side.  The  people  said  they  saw 
the  noble  little  boy  spring  up  after  his  fall  and  run  to  catch  the 
horse ;  which  had  broken  away  from  him,  kicking  him  on  the  back, 
afl  it  would  seem,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground.  Poor  Bryan  ran  a 
few  yards  and  then  dropped  down  as  if  shot.  A  pallor  came  over 
his  fece,  and  they  thought  he  was  dead.  But  they  poured  whisky 
down  his  mouth,  and  the  poor  child  revived :  still  he  could  not 
move ;  his  spine  was  injured  :  the  lower  half  of  him  was  dead  when 
they  laid  him  in  bed  at  home.  The  rest  d!&  not  last  long,  Qod 
help  me !  He  remained  yet  for  two  days  with  us ;  and  a  sad 
comfort  it  was  to  think  he  was  in  no  pain. 

During  this  time  the  dear  angel's  temper  seemed  quite  to  change: 
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he  asked  his  mother  and  me  pardon  for  any  act  of  disobedience  he 
had  been  guilty  of  towards  us ;  he  said  often  he  shoidd  like  to  see 
his  brother  Bullingdon.  "Bully  was  better  than  you,  papa,"  he 
said ;  "  he  used  not  to  swear  so,  and  he  told  and  taught  me  many 
good  things  while  you  were  away."  And,  taking  a  hand  of  his 
mother  and  mine  in  each  of  his  little  clammy  ones,  he  begged  us 
not  to  quarrel  so,  but  love  each  other,  so  that  we  might  meet  again 
in  heaven,  where  Bully  told  him  quarrelsome  people  never  went. 
His  mother  was  very  much  affected  by  these  admonitions  from  the 
poor  suffering  angel's  mouth ;  and  I  was  so  too.  I  wish  she  had 
enabled  me  to  keep  the  counsel  which  the  dying  boy  gave  us. 

At  last,  after  two  days,  he  died.  There  he  lay,  the  hope  of  my 
fietmily,  the  pride  of  my  munhcKxl,  the  link  which  had  kept  me  and 
my  Lady  Lyndon  together.  "Oh,  Redmond,"  said  she,  kneeling 
by  the  sweet  child's  body,  "  do,  do  let  us  listen  to  the  truth  out  of 
his  blessed  mouth;  and  do  you  amend  your  life,  and  treat  your 
poor  loving  fond  wife  a.s  her  d\ing  child  bade  you."  And  I  said  I 
would :  but  there  are  promises  which  it  is  out  of  a  man's  power  to 
keep ;  especially  with  such  a  woman  as  her.  But  we  drew  together 
after  that  sad  event,  and  were  for  seveml  months  better  friends. 

I  won't  tell  you  with  what  splendour  we  Inuied  him.  Of  what 
avail  are  undertakers'  feathers  and  heralds'  trumpery  ]  I  went  out 
and  shot  the  fatal  black  horse  that  had  killed  him,  at  the  door  of 
the  vault  where  we  laid  my  boy.  I  was  so  wild,  that  I  could  have 
shot  myself  too.  But  for  the  crime,  it  would  have  l>een  better  that 
I  should,  perliaps ;  for  what  has  my  life  been  since  that  sweet 
flower  was  taken  out  of  my  bosom  ?  A  succession  of  miseries, 
wrongs,  disasters,  and  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  which  never  fell 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  man  in  Christendom. 

Lady  Lyndon,  always  vapourish  and  nervous,  afler  our  blessed 
boy's  catastrophe  became  more  agitated  than  ever,  and  plunged  into 
devotion  with  so  much  fervoiu*.  that  vou  would  have  fancied  her 
almost  distracted  at  times.  She  imagined  she  saw  visions.  She 
said  an  angel  from  heaven  had  told  her  that  Bryan's  death  was  as 
a  punishment  to  her  for  her  neglect  of  her  first-bom.  Then  she 
would  declare  Bullingdon  was  alive ;  she  hml  seen  him  in  a  dream. 
Then  again  she  would  fall  into  fits  of  sorrow  about  his  death,  and 
grieve  for  him  as  violently  as  if  he  had  been  the  last  of  her  sons 
who  had  died,  and  not  our  darling  Brj^an ;  who,  compared  to 
Bullingdon,  was  what  a  diamond  is  to  a  vulgar  stone.  Her  freaks 
were  painful  to  witness,  and  difficult  to  control.  It  began  to  be 
said  in  the  country  that  the  Countess  was  going  mad.  My  scoun- 
drelly enemies  did  not  &il  to  confirm  and  magnify  the  rumour,  and 
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would  add  that  I  was  the  cause  of  her  insanity :  I  had  driven  her 
to  distraction,  I  had  killed  Bullingdon,  I  had  murdered  my  own  sqn ; 
I  don't  know  what  else  they  laid  to  my  charge.  Even  in  Ireland 
their  hateful  calumnies  reached  me :  my  friends  fell  away  from  me. 
They  began  to  desert  my  hunt,  as  they  did  in  England,  and  when  I 
went  to  race  or  market  found  sudden  reasons  for  getting  out  of  my 
neighbourhood.  I  got  the  name  of  Wicked  Barry,  Devil  Lyndon, 
which  you  please  :  the  country-folk  used  to  make  marvellous  legends 
about  me :  the  priests  said  I  had  massacred  I  don't  know  how  many 
German  nuus  in  the  Seven  Years'  War;  that  the  ghost  of  the 
murdered  Bullmgdon  haunted  my  house.  Onc^e  at  a  fair  in  a  town 
hard  by,  when  I  had  a  mind  to  buy  a  waistcoat  for  one  of  my  people, 
a  fellow  stamling  by  said,  "  'Tis  a  strait-waistcoat  he's  buying  for 
my  Lady  Lyndon."  And  from  this  circumstance  arose  a  legend  of 
my  cruelty  to  my  wife;  and  many  circumstantial  details  were 
narrated  regarding  my  manner  and  ingenuity  of  torturing  her. 

The  loss  of  my  dear  boy  pressed  not  only  on  my  heart  as  9k 
father,  but  injured  my  individual  interests  in  a  very  considerable 
degree;  for  as  there  was  now  no  direct  heir  to  the  estate,  and 
Lady  Lyndon  was  of  a  weak  health,  and  supposed  to  be  quite 
unlikely  to  leave  a  family,  the  next  in  succession — that  detestable 
family  of  Tiptoff — began  to  exert  themselves  in  a  hundred  ways  to 
annoy  me,  and  were  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  enemies  who  were 
raising  reports  to  my  discre<lit  They  interposed  between  me  and 
my  management  of  the  property  in  a  hundred  different  ways; 
making  an  outery  if  I  cut  a  stick,  sunk  a  shaft,  sold  a  picture,  or 
sent  a  few  ounces  of  plate  to  ha  remodelled.  They  harassed  me 
with  ceaseless  lawsuit.^,  got  injunctions  from  Chancery,  hampered 
my  agents  in  the  execution  of  their  work ;  so  much  so  that  you 
would  have  fancied  my  own  was  not  my  own,  but  theirs,  to  do  as 
they  liked  with.  What  is  worse,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  they 
had  tamperings  and  dealings  with  my  own  domestics  under  my  own 
roof;  for  I  could  not  have  a  word  with  Lady  Lyndon  but  it  some- 
how got  abroad,  and  I  could  not  be  dnmk  with  my  chaplain  and 
friends  but  some  sanctified  rascals  would  get  hold  of  the  news,  and 
reckon  up  all  the  bottles  I  drank  and  all  the  oaths  I  swore.  That 
these  were  not  few,  I  acknowledge.  I  am  of  the  old  school ;  was 
always  a  free  liver  and  speaker ;  and,  at  least,  if  I  did  and  said  what 
I  liked,  was  not  so  bad  as  many  a  canting  scoundrel  I  know  of  who 
covers  his  foibles  and  sins,  imsuspected,  with  a  mask  of  holiness. 

As  I  am  making  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  am  no  hypocrite, 
I  may  as  well  confess  now  that  I  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the 
devices  of  my  enemies  by  an  artifice  which  was  not,  perhaps,  strictly 
justifiable.     Everything  depended   on  my  having  an  heir  to  the 
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estate ;  for  if  Lady  Lyndon,  who  waa  of  weakly  health,  had  died, 
the  next  day  I  was  a  beggar :  all  my  sacrifices  of  money,  &c.,  on 
the  estate  would  not  have  been  held  in  a  farthing's  accomit;  all 
the  debts  would  have  been  left  on  my  shoulders ;  and  my  enemies 
would  have  triumphed  over  me  :  which,  to  a  man  of  my  honourable 
spirit,  was  "  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  as  some  poet  says. 

I  confess,  then,  it  was  my  wish  to  supplant  these  scoundrels ; 
and,  as  I  could  not  do  so  without  an  heir  to  my  property,  /  deter- 
mined  to  find  one.  If  I  had  him  near  at  hand,  and  of  my  own 
blood  too,  though  with  the  bar  sinister,  is  not  here  the  question. 
It  was  then  I  found  out  the  rascally  machinations  of  my  enemies ; 
for,  having  broached  this  plan  to  Lady  Lyndon,  whom  I  made  to 
be,  outwardly  at  least,  the  most  obedient  of  wives, — although  I 
never  let  a  letter  from  her  or  to  her  go  or  arrive  without  my  in- 
spection,— although  I  allowed  her  to  see  none  but  those  persons 
who  I  thought,  in  her  delicate  health,  would  be  fitting  society  for 
her;  yet  the  infernal  Tii)toff8  got  wind  of  my  scheme,  protested 
instantly  against*  it,  not  only  by  letter,  but  in  the  shameful  libellous 
public  prints,  and  held  me  up  to  public  odium  as  a  "child-forger," 
as  they  called  me.  Of  course  I  denied  the  charge — I  could  do  no 
otherwise,  and  offered  to  meet  any  one  of  the  Tiptoffs  on  the  field 
of  honoiu",  and  prove  him  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar,  as  he  was;  though, 
perhaps,  not  in  this  instance.  But  they  contented  themselves  by 
answering  me  by  a  lawyer,  and  declined  an  invitation  which  any 
man  of  spirit  would  have  accepted.  My  hopes  of  having  an  heir 
were  thus  blighted  completely :  indeed,  Lady  Lyndon  (though,  as 
I  have  said,  I  take  her  opposition  for  nothing)  had  resisted  the 
proposal  with  as  nuich  energy  as  a  woman  of  her  weakness  could 
manifest ;  and  said  she  had  committed  one  groat  crime  in  conse- 
quence of  me,  but  would  nither  die  than  jxTforni  another.  I  could 
easily  have  brought  her  Ladyshij)  to  her  senses,  however :  but  my 
scheme  had  taken  wind,  and  it  was  now  in  vain  to  attempt  it. 
We  might  have  ha^l  a  dozen  children  in  honest  wedlock,  and  people 
would  have  said  they  were  fiiLse. 

As  for  raising  money  on  annuities,  I  may  say  I  had  used  her 
life  interest  up.  There  were  but  few  of  those  assurance  societies  in 
my  time  which  have  since  sprung  up  in  the  city  of  London  ;  under- 
writers did  the  business,  and  my  wife's  life  was  as  well  known  among 
them  as,  I  do  believe,  that  of  any  woman  in  Christendom.  Latterly, 
when  I  wanted  to  get  a  sum  against  her  life,  the  rascals  had  the 
impudence  to  say  my  treatment  of  her  did  not  render  it  worth  a 
year's  purchase, — ^as  if'my  interest  lay  in  killing  her !  Had  my  boy 
lived,  it  would  have  been  a  different  thing ;  he  and  his  mother  might 
have  cut  off  the  entail  of  a  good  part  of  tiie  property  between  them, 
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and  my  affairs  have  been  put  in  better  order.  Now  they  were  in  a 
bad  condition  indeed.  All  my  schemes  had  turned  out  failures ;  my 
lands,  which  I  had  purchased  with  borrowed  money,  made  me  no 
return,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pay  ruinous  interest  for  the  sums  with 
vhich  I  had  purchased  them.  My  inc^ome,  tliough  very  large,  waa 
saddled  with  hundreds  of  annuities,  and  thousands  of  lawyers'  charges; 
and  I  felt  the  net  drawing  closer  and  closer  round  me,  and  no  means 
to  extricate  myself  from  its  teils. 

To  add  to  all  my  perplexities,  two  years  after  my  poor  child's 
death,  my  wife,  whose  vagaries  of  temper  and  wayward  follies  I  had 
borne  with  for  twelve  years,  wanted  to  leave  me,  and  absolutely 
made  attempts  at  what  she  called  escaping  from  my  tjTanny. 

My  mother,  who  was  the  only  person  that,  in  my  nusfortunes, 
remained  faitliful  te  me  (in<leed,  she  has  always  spoken  of  me  in  my 
true  light,  as  a  martyr  to  the  rascality  of  others  and  a  victim  of  my 
own  generous  and  confiding  temper),  found  out  the  first  scheme  that 
was  going  on  ;  and  of  which  those  artfid  and  malicious  Tiptoffs  were, 
as  usual,  the  main  promoters.  Mrs.  Barry,  indeed,  though  her  temper 
was  violent  and  her  ways  singular,  was  an  invaluable  person  to  me 
in  my  house ;  which  would  have  been  at  rack  and  nun  long  before, 
but  for  her  spirit  of  order  and  management,  and  for  her  excellent 
economy  in  the  government  of  my  numerous  family.  As  for  my 
Lady  Lyndon,  she,  poor  soul !  was  much  too  fine  a  lady  to  attend 
to  household  matters — passed  her  days  with  her  doctor,  or  her  books 
of  piety,  and  never  appeared  among  us  except  at  my  compulsion ; 
when  she  and  my  mother  would  be  sure  to  have  a  quarrel. 

Mrs.  Barry,  on  the  contniry,  had  a  talent  for  management  in  all 
matters.  She  kept  the  maids  stirring,  and  the  footmen  to  their 
duty ;  had  an  eye  over  the  claret  in  the  cellar,  and  the  oats  and 
hay  in  the  stable ;  saw  to  the  salting  and  pickling,  the  potatoes  and 
the  turf-stacking,  the  pig-killing  and  the  jmultry,  tiie  linen-room  and 
the  bakehouse,  and  the  ten  thousand  minutije  of  a  great  establish- 
ment. If  all  Irish  housewives  were  like  her,  I  warrant  many  a  hall- 
fire  would  be  blazing  where  the  cobwebs  only  grow  now,  and  many 
a  park  covered  with  sheep  and  fat  cattle  where  the  thistles  are  at 
present  the  chief  occupiers.  If  anything  coidd  have  saved  me  from 
the  consequences  of  villainy  in  others,  and  (I  confess  it,  for  I  am  not 
above  owning  to  my  faults)  my  own  too  easy,  generous,  and  careless 
nature,  it  would  have  been  the  admirable  prudence  of  that  worthy 
creature.  She  never  went  to  bed  until  all  the  house  was  quiet  and 
all  the  candles  out ;  and  you  may  fancy  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  vdth  a  man  of  my  habits,  who  had  commonly  a  dozen 
of  jovial  fellows  (artful  scoundrels  and  false  friends  most  of  them 
were !)  to  drink  with  me  every  night,  and  who  seldom,  for  my  part, 
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went  to  bed  sober.  Many  and  many  a  night,  when  I  was  unconscioua 
of  her-  attention,  has  that  good  soul  pulled  my  boots  off,  and  seen 
me  laid  by  my  servants  snug  in  bed,  and  carried  off  the  candle  her- 
self; and  been  the  first  in  the  morning,  too,  to  bring  me  my  drink  of 
small-beer.  Mine  were  no  milksop  times,  I  can  tell  you.  A  gentle- 
man thought  no  shame  of  taking  his  hal^-ilozen  bottles ;  and,  as  for 
your  coffee  and  sloj)8,  they  were  left  to  Lady  Lyndon,  her  doctor, 
and  the  other  old  women.  It  was  my  mother's  pride  that  I  could 
drink  more  than  any  man  in  the  country, — as  much,  within  a  pint, 
as  my  father  before  me,  she  said. 

That  Lady  Lyndon  should  detest  her  was  quite  natural  She  is 
not  the  first  of  woman  or  mankind  either  that  has  hated  a  mother- 
in-law.  I  set  my  mother  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  over  the  freaks  of 
her  Ladyship ;  and  this,  you  may  be  sure,  Wiis  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  latter  disliked  licr.  I  never  miude<l  that,  however.  Mrs. 
Barry's  assistance  and  8ur\'eillance  were  invaluable  to  me  ;  and,  if  I 
had  paid  twenty  spies  to  watch  my  Lady,  I  should  not  have  been 
half  so  well  served  as  by  the  disinterested  care  and  watchfulness 
of  my  excellent  mother.  She  slept  with  the  house-keys  under  her 
pillow,  and  had  an  eye  everywhere.  She  followed  all  the  Countess's 
movements  like  a  shadow ;  she  managed  to  know,  from  morning  to 
night,  everything  that  my  Liuly  di<l.  If  slie  walked  in  the  garden, 
a  watchful  eye  was  kej)t  on  the  wicket ;  and  if  she  chose  to  drive 
out,  Mrs.  Barry  accompanied  her,  and  a  couple  of  fellows  in  my 
liveries  rode  alongside  of  the  carriage  to  rvc  that  she  came  to  no 
harm.  Though  she  objected,  and  would  have  kept  her  room  in 
sullen  silence,  I  miule  a  point  that  we  should  appear  together  at 
church  in  the  coach-and-six  every  Sunday ;  and  that  she  should 
attend  the  race-balls  in  my  company,  whenever  the  coast  was  clear 
of  the  rascally  bailiffs  who  beset  me.  This  gave  the  lie  to  any  of 
those  maligners  who  said  I  wished  to  make  a  prisoner  of  my  wife. 
The  fact  is,  that,  knowing  her  levity,  and  seeing  the  insane  dislike 
to  me  and  mine  whitrh  had  now  l><?gim  to  superscnle  what,  perhaps, 
had  been  an  equally  insane  fondness  for  nie,  I  wjis  bound  to  be  on 
my  guard  that  she  should  not  give  mo  the  sli]).  ILid  she  left  me, 
I  was  ruined  the  next  day.  This  (which  my  mother  knew)  com- 
pelled us  to  keep  a  tight  watch  over  her ;  but  as  for  imprisoning 
her,  I  repel  the  imputation  with  scorn.  Every  man  imprisons  his 
wife  to  a  certain  degree ;  the  world  would  l>e  in  a  pretty  condition 
if  women  were  allowed  to  quit  home  and  return  to  it  whenever  they 
had  a  mind.  In  watching  over  my  wife.  Lady  Lyndon,  I  did  no 
more  thab  exercise  the  legitimate  authority  which  awards  honour 
and  obedience  to  every  husband. 

Such,  however,  is  female  artifice,  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  watch- 
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fulness  in  guarding  her,  it  is  probable  my  Lady  would  hare  given 
me  the  slip,  had  I  not  had  quite  as  acute  a  person  as  herself  as  my 
ally  :  for,  as  the  proverb  says  that  "  the  best  way  to  catch  one  thief 
is  to  set  another  after  him,"  so  the  best  way  to  get  the  better  of  a 
woman  is  to  engage  one  of  her  own  artful  sex  to  guard  her.  Onri 
would  have  thought  that,  followed  as  she  was,  all  her  letters  read, 
and  all  her  acquaintances  strictly  watched  by  me,  living  in  a  remote 
part  of  Ireland  away  from  her  family,  Lady  Lyndon  could  have  had 
no  chance  of  commimicating  with  her  allies,  or  of  making  her  wrongs, 
as  she  was  pleased  to  call  them,  public ;  and  yet,  for  a  while,  she 
carried  on  a  correspondence  under  my  very  nose,  and  acuteljr 
organised  a  conspiracy  for  flying  from  me  :  as  shall  be  told. 

She  always  had  an  inordinate  passion  for  dre^,  and,  as  she  was 
never  thwarted  in  any  whimsey  she  had  of  this  kind  (for  I  spaf^ 
no  money  to  gratify  her,  and  among  my  debts  are  milliners*  bills  id 
the  amount  of  many  thousands),  boxes  used  to  pass  continually  to 
and  fro  from  Dublin,  with  all  sorts  of  dresses,  caps,  flounces,  and 
fiirbelows,  as  her  fancy  dictated.  With  these  would  come  letters 
from  her  milliner,  in  answer  to  numerous  similar  injunctions  from 
my  Lady ;  all  of  which  passed  through  my  hands,  without  the  ledAt 
suspicion,  for  some  time.  And  yet  in  these  very  papers,  by  the 
easy  means  of  sympathetic  ink,  were  contained  all  her  Ladyship's 
correspondence ;  and  Heaven  knows  (for  it  was  some  time,  as  I  hare 
said,  before  I  discovered  the  trick)  what  charges  against  me. 

But  clever  Mrs.  Barry  found  out  that  always  before  my  lady- 
wife  chose  to  write  letters  to  her  milliner,*  she  had  need  of  lemons 
to  make  her  drink,  as  she  said ;  this  fact,  being  mentioned  to  me, 
set  me  a-thinking,  and  so  I  tried  one  of  the  letters  before  the  fire, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  villainy  was  brought  to  light.  I  '^^dll 
give  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  horrid  artful  letters  of  this  unhappy 
woman.  In  a  great  hand,  with  wide  lines,  were  written  a  set  of 
directions  to  her  mantua-maker,  setting  forth  the  articles  of  dress 
for  which  my  Lady  had  need,  the  peculiarity  of  their  make,  the 
stuffs  she  selected,  &c.  She  would  make  out  long  lists  in  this  way, 
writing  each  article  in  a  separate  line,  so  as  to  have  more  space  for 
detailing  all  my  cnielties  and  her  tremendous  wrongs.  Between 
these  lines  she  kept  the  journal  of  her  caj)tivity :  it  would  have* 
made  the  fortune  of  a  romance-writer  in  those  days  but  to  have  got 
a  copy  of  it,  and  to  have  published  it  under  the  title  of  "  The  Lovely 
Prisoner,  or  the  Savage  Husband,"  or  by  some  name  equally  taldiig 
and  absurd.     The  journal  would  be  as  follows  : — 

"Monday. — Yesterday  I  was  made  to  go  to  church,  ^fy 
odious,  monstrovs,  vtUgar  she-dragon  of  a  mother-in-law,  in  a 
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yellow  satin  and  red  ribands,  taking  the  first  place  in  the  coach ; 
Mr.  L.  riding  by  its  side,  on  the  horse  he  never  paid  for  to  Captain 
Hurdlestone.  The  wicked  hypocrite  led  me  to  the  pew,  with  hat 
in  hand  and  a  smiling  comitenance,  and  kissed  my  hand  as  I  entered 
the  coach  after  service,  and  patted  my  Italian  greyhound — ^all  that 
the  few  people  collected  might  see.  He  made  me  come  downstairs 
in  the  evening  to  make  tea  for  his  company ;  of  whom  three-fourths, 
he  himself  included,  were,  as  usual,  drunk.  They  painted  the 
parson's  face  black,  when  his  reverence  liad  arrived  at  his  seventh 
bottle ;  and  at  his  usual  insensible  stage,  they  tied  him  on  the  grey 
mare  with  his  face  to  the  tail.  The  she-dragon  read  the  'Whole 
Duty  of  Man  *  all  the  evening  till  bedtime ;  when  she  saw  me  to 
my  apartments,  locked  me  in,  and  proceeded  to  wait  upon  her 
abominable  son :  whom  she  adores  for  his  wickedness,  I  should 
think,  as  Stycorax  did  Caliban J^ 

•  •••••• 

You  should  have  seen  my  mother's  fury  as  I  read  her  out  this 
passage !  Indeed,  I  have  always  had  a  taste  for  a  joke  (that 
practised  on  the  parson,  as  (lescril)e(l  above,  is,  I  confess,  a  true 
bill),  and  used  carefully  to  select  for  Mrs.  Barry's  hearing  all  the 
compliments  that  Liuly  Lyndon  i)asse(l  upon  her.  The  dragon  was 
the  name  by  whicli  she  wiis  known  in  this  precious  correspondence  : 
or  sometimes  she  wius  designated  by  the  title  of  the  *' Irish  Witch." 
As  for  me,  I  was  denominated  "my  gaoler,"  "my  tyrant,"  "the 
dark  spirit  which  has  obtained  the  mastery  over  my  being,"  and  so 
on ;  in  tenns  always  conii)limcntary  to  my  power,  however  little 
they  miglit  be  so  to  my  amia])ility.  Here  is  another  extract  from 
her  "  Prison  Diary,"  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  my  Lady, 
although  she  pretended  to  be  so  indiftcrent  to  my  goings  on,  had  a 
sharp  woman's  eye,  and  could  Ikj  as  jealous  as  another  : — 

"  Wednesday. — This  day  two  years  my  last  hope  and  pleasure 
in  life  was  taken  from  me,  and  my  dear  child  was  called  to  heaven. 
Has  he  joined  his  neglected  brother  there,  whom  I  suffered  to  grow 
up  unheeded  by  my  side ;  and  whom  the  tyranny  of  the  monster 
to  whom  I  am  united  drove  to  exile,  and  j>erliai)s  to  death?  Or 
is  the  child  alive,  as  my  fond  heart  sometimes  deems?  Charles 
Bullingdon !  come  to  the  aid  of  a  wretchtjd  mother,  who  acknow- 
ledges her  crimes,  her  coldness  towards  thee,  and  now  bitterly  pays 
for  her  error !  But  no,  he  cannot  live !  I  am  distracted !  My 
only  hope  is  in  you,  my  cousin — you  whom  I  ha<l  once  thought  to 
salute  by  a  still  fonder  title^  my  dear  George  Poynings !  Oh,  be 
my  knight  and  my  preserver,  the  true  chivalric  being  thou  ever 
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Wert,  and  rescue  me  from  the  thrall  of  the  felon  caitiff  who  holds 
me  captive — rescue  me  from  him,  and  from  Stycorax,  the  vile  Irish 
witch,  his  mother ! " 

(Here  follow  some  verses,  such  as  her  Ladyship  was  in  the 
habit  of  composing  by  reams,  in  which  she  compares  herself  to 
Sabra,  in  the  "Seven  Champions,"  and  beseeches  her  George  to 
rescue  her  from  the  dragon,  meaning  Mrs.  Barry.  I  omit  the  lines, 
and  proceed) : — 

"Even  my  poor  child,  who  perished  untimely  on  this  sad 
anniversary,  the  tyrant  who  governs  me  had  taught  to  despise  and 
dislike  me.  Twas  in  disobedience  to  my  orders,  my  prayers,  that 
he  went  on  the  fatal  journey.  What  sufferings,  what  humiliations 
have  I  had  to  endure  since  then !  I  am  a  prisoner  in  my  own 
halls.  I  should  fear  poison,  but  that  I  know  the  wretch  has  a 
sordid  interest  in  keeping  nie  alive,  and  that  my  death  would  be 
the  signal  for  his  ruin.  But  I  dare  not  stir  without  my  odious, 
hideous,  vulgar  gaoler,  the  horrid  Irishwoman,  who  pursues  my 
every  step.  I  am  locked  into  my  chamber  at  night,  like  a  felon, 
and  only  suffered  to  leave  it  when  ordered  into  the  presence  of  my 
lord  (/  ordered !),  to  be  present  at  his  orgies  with  his  boon  com- 
panions, and  to  hear  his  odious  converse  as  he  lapses  into  the 
disgusting  madness  of  intoxication  !  He  has  given  up  even  the 
semblance  of  constancy — he,  who  swore  that  I  alone  could  attach 
or  charm  him  !  And  now  he  brings  his  vulgar  mistresses  before  my 
very  eyes,  and  would  liave  had  me  acknowledge,  as  heir  to  my  own 
property,  his  child  by  another ! 

"  No,  I  never  will  submit !  Thou,  and  thou  only,  my  George, 
my  early  friend,  shalt  be  heir  to  the  estates  of  Lyndon.  Why  did 
not  Fate  join  me  to  thee,  instead  of  to  the  odious  man  who  holds 
me  under  his  sway,  and  make  the  poor  Calista  happy  !  " 

So  the  letters  woidd  run  on  for  sheets  upon  sheets,  in  the 
closest  cramped  handwriting ;  and  I  leave  any  unprejudiced  reader 
to  say  whether  the  writer  of  such  dociunents  must  not  have  been 
as  silly  and  vain  a  creature  as  ever  lived,  and  whether  she  did  not 
want  being  taken  care  of]  I  could  copy  out  yards  of  rhapsody  to 
Lord  George  Poynings,  her  old  flame,  in  which  she  addressed  him 
by  the  most  affectionate  names,  and  implored  him  to  find  a  refuge 
for  her  against  her  oppressors ;  but  they  would  fatigue  the  reader 
to  peruse,  as  they  would  me  to  copy.  The  feet  is,  that  this 
unlucky  lady  had  the  knack  of  writing  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
meant.     She  was  always  reading  novels  and  trash ;  putting  herself 
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into  imaginary  characters,  and  fl}ing  off  into'  heroics  and  sentimen- 
talities with  88  little  heart  as  any  woman  I  ever  knew ;  yet  showing 
the  most  violent  disposition  to  be  in  love.  She  wrote  always  as 
if  she  was  in  a  flame  of  passion.  I  have  an  elegy  on  her  lapdog, 
the  most  tender  and  pathetic  piece  she  ever  wrote ;  and  most 
tender  notes  of  remonstrance  to  Betty,  her  favourite  maid ;  to  her 
housekeeper,  on  quarrelling  with  her  ;  to  half-a-dozen  acquaintances, 
each  of  whom  she  addressetl  as  ttie  dearest  friend  in  the  worhl,  and 
forgot  the  very  moment  she  took  up  another  fancy.  As  for  her 
love  for  her  children,  the  above  fjassago  will  show  how  much  she 
was  capable  of  true  maternal  feeling :  the  verj-  sentence  in  which 
she  records  the  death  of  one  child  serves  to  betray  her  egotisms, 
and  to  wreak  her  spleen  against  myself;  and  she  only  wishes  to 
recall  another  from  the  grave,  in  onl(?r  that  he  may  be  of  some 
personal  advantage  to  her.  If  I  did  deal  severely  \\ith  this  woman, 
keeping  her  from  her  flatterers  who  would  have  bre<i  discord 
between  us,  and  locking  her  up  out  of  mischief,  who  shall  say  that 
I  was  wrong?*  If  any  woman  deserved  a  strait- waist  coat,  it  was 
my  Lady  Lyndon  ;  and  I  have  kno^-n  people  in  my  time  manacled, 
and  with  their  heads  shaved,  in  the  straw,  who  had  not  committed 
half  the  follies  of  that  foolish,  vain,  infatuated  creature. 

My  mother  was  so  enraged  by  the  charges  against  me  and 
herself  which  these  letters  contained,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  I  could  keep  her  from  discovering  oiu-  knowledge  of  them 
to  Lady  Lyndon ;  whom  it  was,  of  course,  my  object  to  keep  in 
ignorance  of  our  knowledge  of  her  designs :  for  I  was  anxious  to 
know  how  far  they  went,  and  to  what  \ntch  of  artifice  she  woidd 
go.  The  letters  increased  in  interest  (as  they  siiy  of  the  novels) 
as  they  pro(;eeded.  Pictures  were  drawn  of  my  treatment  of  her 
which  woulil  make  your  lieart  throb.  I  don't  know  of  what 
monstrosities  she  did  not  accuse  me,  and  what  miseries  and  starva- 
tion she  did  not  profess  herself  to  undergo  ;  all  the  while  she  was 
living  exr/»edingly  fat  and  contented,  to  outward  appciirances,  at 
our  house  at  Cjistle  Lyndon.  Novel-rc^ading  and  vanity  had  turned 
her  brain.  I  could  not  say  a  rough  word  to  her  (and  she  merited 
many  thousan<ls  a  day,  I  can  tell  you),  but  she  declared  I  was 
putting  her  to  the  torture ;  and  my  mother  could  not  remonstrate 
with  her  but  she  went  off  into  a  fit  of  hysterics,  of  which  she  would 
declare  the  worthy  old  lady  was  the  cause. 

At  last  she  began  to  threaten  to  kill  herself;  and  though  I  by 
no  means  kept  the  cutlery  out  of  the  way,  did  not  stint  her  in 
garters,  and  left  her  doctor's  shop  at  her  entire  service, — knowing 
her  character  full  well,  and  that  there  was  no  woman  in  Christendom 
less  likely  to  lay  hands  on  her  precious  life  than  herself;  yet  these 
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threats  had  an  effect,  evidently,  in  the  quarter  to  which  they  were 
addressed;  for  the  milliner's  packets  now  began  to  arrive  with 
great  frequency,  and  the  bills  sent  to  her  contained  assurances  of 
coming  aid.  The  chivalrous  Lord  George  Poynings  was  coming  to 
his  cousin's  rescue,  and  did  me  the  compliment  to  say  that  he 
hoped  to  free  his  dear  cousin  from  the  clutches  of  the  most  atrocious 
villain  that  ever  disgraced  humanity ;  and  that,  when  she  was  free, 
measiu-es  should  be  taken  for  a  divorcee,  on  the  ground  of  cruelty 
and  every  species  of  ill-usage  on  my  part. 

I  had  copies  of  all  these  precious  documents  on  one  side  and  the 
other  carefully  made,  by  my  beforc-mentione<l  relative,  godson,  and 
secretary,  Mr.  Redmond  Quin,  at  present  the  worthy  agent  of  the 
Castle  Lyndon  property.  This  was  a  son  of  my  old  flame  Nora, 
whom  I  had  taken  from  her  in  a  fit  of  generosity ;  promising  to  care 
for  his  education  at  Trinity  College,  and  provide  for  him  through 
life.  But  after  the  lad  had  been  for  a  year  at  the  University,  the 
tutors  would  not  admit  him  to  commons  or  lectures  until  his  college 
bills  were  paid ;  and,  offended  by  this  insolent  manner  of  demanding 
the  paltry  sum  due,  I  withdrew  my  patronage  from  the  plac«,  arid 
ordered  my  gentleman  to  Castle  Lyndon ;  where  I  made  him  usefril 
to  me  in  a  hundred  ways.  In  ray  dear  little  boy's  lifetime,  he 
tutored  the  poor  child  as  far  as  his  high  spirit  would  let  him ;  but 
I  promise  you  it  wjis  smiill  trouble  poor  dear  Bryan  ever  gave  the 
books.  Then  he  kept  Mrs.  Barry's  accounts ;  copied  my  own  inter- 
minable correspondence  with  my  lawyers  and  the  agents  of  all  my 
various  property ;  took  a  hand  at  picjuet  or  backgammon  of  evenings 
with  me  and  my  mother ;  or,  being  an  ingenious  lad  enough  (though 
of  a  mean  boorish  spirit,  as  became  the  son  of  such  a  father),  accom- 
panied my  Lady  Lyndon's  spinet  with  his  flageolet ;  or  read  French 
and  Italian  with  licr :  in  both  of  which  languages  her  Ladyship  was 
a  fine  scholar,  and  with  which  he  also  became  conversant.  It  would 
make  my  watchfid  old  mother  very  angry  to  hear  them  conversing 
in  these  languages  ;  for  not  understanding  a  word  of  either  of  them, 
Mrs.  Barry  was  furious  when  they  were  s])okcn,  and  always  said  it 
was  some  scheming  they  were  after.  It  was  Lady  Lyndon's  con- 
stant way  of  annoying  the  old  lady,  when  the  three  were  alone 
together,  to  address  Quin  in  one  or  other  of  these  tongue*. 

I  was  perfectly  at  ease  with  regivrd  to  his  fidelity,  for  I  had 
bred  the  lad,  and  loaded  him  with  benefits ;  and,  besides,  had  had 
various  proofs  of  his  tnist worthiness.  He  it  waa  who  brought  me 
three  of  Lord  Grcorge's  letters,  in  reply  to  some  of  my  Lady's  com- 
plaints ;  which  were  concealed  between  the  leather  and  the  boards 
of  a  book  which  was  sent  from  the  circulating  library  for  her  Lady- 
ship's perusal.     He  and  my  Ijady  too  had  frequent  quarrels.     She 

17 
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mimicked  his  gait  in  her  pleasanter  moments ;  in  her  haughty  moods, 
she  would  not  sit  down  to  table  with  a  tailor's  grandson.  ''  Send 
me  anything  for  company  but  that  odious  Qiun/'  she  would  say, 
when  I  proposed  that  he  should  go  and  amuse  her  with  his  books 
and  his  flute ;  for,  quarrelsome  as  we  were,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
we  were  always  at  it :  I  was  occasionally  attentive  to  her.  We 
would  be  friends  for  a  month  together,  sometimes ;  then  we  woidd 
quarrel  for  a  fortnight ;  then  she  would  keep  her  apartments  for  a 
month :  all  of  which  domestic  circumstances  were  noted  down,  in 
her  Ladyshii)'s  peculiar  way,  in  her  journal  of  captivity,  as  she 
called  it ;  and  a  pretty  document  it  is !  Sometimes  she  writes, 
"My  monster  has  been  almost  kind  to-<lay,"  or,  "My  niffian  has 
deigned  to  smile. '*  Tlicn  she  will  break  out  into  expressions  of 
savage  hate;  but  for  my  poor  mother  it  was  always  hatred.  It 
was,  "  The  she-dragon  is  sick  to-day ;  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  would 
die ! "  or,  "  The  hideous  old  Irish  basketwoman  has  been  treating 
me  to  some  of  her  Billingsgate  to-day,"  and  so  forth :  all  which 
expressions,  read  to  Mrs.  Barry,  or  tran8late<l  from  the  French  and 
Italian,  in  which  many  of  them  were  written,  did  not  fail  to  keep 
the  old  lady  in  a  perpetual  fiiry  against  her  charge :  and  so  I  had 
my  watch-dog,  as  I  ('ailed  her,  always  on  tlie  alert.  In  translating 
these  languages,  young  Quin  was  of  great  service  to  me ;  for  I  had 
a  smattering  of  French — and  High  Dutch,  when  I  was  in  the  army, 
of  course  I  knew  well — but  Italian  I  knew  nothing  of,  and  was  glad 
of  the  services  of  so  faithful  and  cheap  an  interpreter. 

This  cheaj)  and  faithful  interpreter,  this  gcnlson  and  kinsman,  on 
whom  and  whose  family  I  had  pile<l  up  benefits,  wiis  actually  trying 
to  betray  me  ;  and  for  several  months,  at  lea^t,  was  in  league  with 
the  enemy  against  me.  I  l)elicve  that  the  reason  why  they  did  not 
move  earlier  was  the  want  of  the  great  mover  of  all  treasons — 
money :  of  which,  in  all  parts  of  my  establishment,  there  was  a 
woeful  scarcity  ;  but  of  this  they  also  miuiaged  to  get  a  sui)ply 
through  my  niscal  of  a  godson,  who  could  come  and  go  quite  un- 
susj)eoted :  the  whole  scheme  was  arrangal  under  oiu*  very  noses, 
ami  the  post-chaise  or(lcre<l,  and  the  means  of  escape  actually  got 
ready  ;  while  I  never  susi>ected  their  design. 

A  mere  accident  made  me  ac<iuainteil  with  their  plan.  One  of 
my  wlliers  had  a  pretty  daugliter;  and  this  pretty  lass  had"  for 
her  biwhelor,  as  they  call  them  in  Ireland,  a  certain  lad,  who 
brought  the  letter-bag  for  Castle  Lyndon  (and  many  a  dimning 
letter  for  me  Wiis  there  in  it,  God  wot  I) :  this  lotter-boy  told  his 
sweetheart  how  he  brouj^ht  a  l)ag  of  money  from  the  town  for 
Master  Quin  ;  and  how  that  Tim  the  pt»st-lx)y  had  told  him  that 
he  was  to  bring  a  chaise  down  to  the  water  at  a  certain  hour. 
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Miss  Rooney,  who  had  no  secrets  from  me,  blurted  out  the  whole 
story ;  asked  me  what  scheming  I  was  after,  and  what  poor  un- 
lucky girl  I  was  going  to  carry  away  with  the  chaise  I  had  ordered, 
and  bribe  with  the  money  I  had  got  from  town  ? 

Then  the  whole  secret  flashed  upon  me,  that  the  man  I  had 
cherished  in  my  bosom  was  going  to  betray  me.  I  thought  at 
one  time  of  catching  the  couple  in  the  act  of  escape,  half  drowning 
them  in  the  ferry  which  they  had  to  cross  to  get  to  their  chaise, 
and  of  pistolling  the  young  traitor  before  La<ly  Lyndon's  eyes; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  news  of  the 
escape  would  make  a  noise  through  the  country,  and  rouse  the 
confounded  justice's  people  about  my  ears,  and  bring  me  no  good 
in  the  end.  So  I  was  obliged  to  smother  my  just  indignation,  and 
to  content  myself  by  cnishing  the  foul  conspiracy,  just  at  the 
moment  it  was  about  to  be  hatched. 

I  went  home,  and  in  half-an-hour,  and  with  a  few  of  my  terrible 
looks,  I  had  Lady  Lyndon  on  her  knees,  begging  me  to  forgive 
her;  confessing  all  and  everything;  ready  to  vow  and  swear  she 
would  never  make  such  an  attempt  again ;  and  declaring  that  she 
was  fifty  times  on  the  point  of  owning  everything  to  me,  but  that 
she  feared  my  wrath  against  the  poor  yoimg  lad  her  accomplice: 
who  was  indeed  the  author  and  inventor  of  all  the  mischief.  This 
— though  I  knew  how  entirely  false  the  statement  was — I  was 
fain  to  pretend  to  believe ;  so  I  begged  her  to  write  to  her  cousin, 
Lord  (ieorge,  who  ha<l  supplied  her  with  mon^y,  as  she  admitted, 
and  with  whom  the  plan  had  been  arranged,  stating,  briefly,  that 
she  had  altered  her  mind  as  to  the  trip  to  the  country  proposed ; 
and  that,  as  her  dear  husband  was  rather  in  delicate  health,  she 
preferred  to  stay  at  home  and  nunsc  hiui.  I  added  a  dry  postscript, 
in  which  I  stated  that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasiu-e  if  his  Lord- 
ship woidd  come  and  visit  us  at  Castle  Lyndon ;  and  that  I  longed 
to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  in  former  times  gave  me  so  much 
satisfaction.  "  I  shoidd  seek  him  out,"  I  added,  "  so  soon  as  ever 
I  was  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  eagerly  anticipate<l  the  pleasure 
of  a  meeting  with  him."  I  think  he  must  have  understood  my 
meaning  perfe<;tly  well ;  which  was,  that  I  would  run  him  through 
the  body  on  the  very  first  occasion  I  could  come  at  him. 

Then  I  had  a  scene  with  my  perfidious  rascal  of  a  nephew ; 
in  which  the  young  reprobate  showetl  an  audacity  and  a  spirit 
for  which  I  was  quite  unprepared.  When  I  taxed  him  with  in- 
gratitude, "  What  do  I  owe  you  ? "  said  he.  "  I  have  toiled  for 
you  as  no  man  ever  did  for  another,  and  worked  without  a  penny 
of  wages.  It  was  you  yourself  who  set  me  against  you,  by  giving 
me  a  task  against  which  my  soul  revolted, —  by  msddng  me  a  spy 
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orer  toot  nnfortunate  wife,  whcwe  weakness  is  as  pitiable  as  are 
ber  mkfi^maes  au-l  tc^ot  rascallT  inearment  of  her.  Flesh  and 
bkc^i  oocl'i  not  bear  to  see  the  manner  in  which  yoa  used  her. 
I  uied  M>  help  her  to  escape  fp>m  tou  :  an*i  I  wi.mlii  «lo  it  again, 
if  the  opportnnitT  offeietL  an«i  so  I  tell  you  to  y.vjr  teeth  !  **  When 
I  oflered  to  I4«>w  his  brains  %yiix  f.^r  his  ins-'Ien-^e,  "  Pooh ! "  said 
be, — "kin  the  man  who  sare*!  y  .:ir  |«»r  toy*  life  oni?e,  and  who 
was  ewkarr^inng  to  keep  him  -vjt  of  the  niin  an* I  fienlition  into 
wLi^h  a  wi-kfii  father  was  lei.l:ii;r  him,  w:.«ra  a  Merv*iftd  Power 
interj"*^!  and  wiiLiirew  him  fivm  this  h-'^use  of  crime  ?  I  would 
hare  left  yrtn  months  ao\  but  I  hoj^i  f -r  s.>n:e  chance  of  rescuing 
this  unbapf»y  la-iy.  I  sw-ir^  I  wouM  try.  the  'lay  I  saw  yoa  strike 
her.     Kill  me.  v?n  woman**  b::liv  !     Y.wi  w.v.-J.i  ]f  vou  daied  :  but 

•  m  m  . 

To»a  hare  not  the  heart.  Y'»".ir  verv  terriicts  like  me  better  than 
TOO-  Touch  me.  an*  I  they  will  ri^e  ac*!  s^ri:-]  you  to  the  gallows 
Tou  merit !  ~ 

I  intempt^tl  this  neat  sf^je»:h  by  >*n'lir.j  a  wit*r-lotlle  at  the 
Topon^  centlcnLan's  hea.i,  whi-  h  frlloi  hi!::  :••  :hc  jr^jnd :  and  then 
I  went  to  militate  ::i-i:  whi:  he  ha-i  sai-i  :..  i^e.  It  was  true  the 
feCow  ha<i  siT^i  pxr  little  BryusV  lift,  atA  :hr  l^y  to  his  dying 
day  was  tesJerly  attai^h^ii  t«>  hir^.  "Be  j**:  t.»  Roin-j.-mL  papa," 
were  a!r2'>=t  the  li^  w:r»L*  he  5i.-:^kr  ;  ar.  i  I  pr  u;iM=*i  the  poor 
ehi>L  r-n  Li-  'ifa:hr»-i,  th:i:  I  w  -.;M  .i-i  as  :>?  ask-L  It  was  also 
tnf.  that  T-nzL  'ivirr  :  L:t.  w  \[\  \^  li::'v  likt-i  ly  my  people, 
with  wh.'z:  h-  ha-i  riar;Lij>--»i  :.•  :-v^  me  a  jr>^a:  fav  -.irlte  :  for.  some- 
b^.w.  tr:>!i^  I  ^'t  'irink  with  the  ri5.-\\l>  yfiKi:,  :\:.  1  was  much  more 
^t^^^*r  with  ZL-:ZL.  thin  a  miiH  ^rf  ilv  r.ir.k  v-uiin  r/.y  is,  yet  I  knew 
I  was  bT  l:.  rL-sirs  likeii  \y  them  :  ani  :he  5.vw:i-.i:^ls  were  mur- 

m  m 

murnz  a^iinst  me  p»?77-er.LiIly. 

B:n  I  nijht  have  sicirt*!  niTsolf  the  trruhle  >:  tielatini:  what 

mm  ^. 

his  6te  shxili  I:*?,  f«r  the  y'unj  j^::t!en:a:i  :..vk  the  disposal  of  it 
oat  of  my  ban-is  in  the  simj'.':>t  way  in  the  wyr'A  :  viz..  by  washing 
asi  r»iifcz  up  his  heoii  ?••  s-xn  as  he  -^ame  to  h:r..><Ii :  by  taking 
his  horse  fr.-m  the  strib'.r:?  :  a::  i.  as  he  was  c. vJte  n^e  to  20  in  and 
oat  of  the  hi'TSie  an-i  p«irk  as  he  :ike»i.  he  -iisvi:  r<earv^l  without  the 
least  let  or  hiii-iran-.^  :  an-i  leavin.;  the  h.r?e  ":^hi:::-i  him  at  the 
ferrv.  went  off  in  the  verv  r-^st-chaise  which  was  wjiinn.:  for  LadT 
Lyndon.  I  saw  an»i  hear^i  n'>  more  of  him  f  -r  a  or'nsiierable  time  ; 
and  now  that  he  was  out  of  the  house,  did  not  cM-nsiJer  him  a  Tery 
troublesome  enemy. 

But  the  cunning  artince  oi  woman  is  such  that,  I  think,  in  the 
long  run,  no  man,  were  he  Ma<.^h:avel  himself,  could  et!^.^fie  from  it  : 
and  tboogb  I  bad  ample  proo&  in  the  alx^ve  tiansaction  {in  which 
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my  wife's  perfidious  designs  were  frustrated  by  my  foresight),  a9d 
under  her  own  handwriting,  of  the  deceitfulness  of  her  character 
and  her  hatre4  for  me,  yet  she  actually  managed  to  deceive  me,  iii 
spite  of  all  my  precautions  and  the  vigilance  of  my  mother  in  my 
behalf.  Had  I  followed  that  good  lady's  advice,  who  scented  the 
danger  from  afar  off,  as  it  were,  I  should  never  have  fallen  into  the 
snare  prepared  for  me ;  and  which  was  laid  in  a  way  that  was  aa 
successful  as  it  was  simple. 

My  Lady  Lyndon's  relation  with  me  was  a  singular  one.  Her 
life  was  passed  in  a  crack-brained  sort  of  alternation  between  love 
and  hatred  for  me.  If  I  was  in  a  good  humour  with  her  (as  occurred 
sometimes)  there  was  nothing  she  would  not  do  to  propitiate  me 
further ;  and  she  would  be  as  absurd  and  violent  in  her  ezpressiqns 
of  fondness  as,  at  other  moments,  she  would  be  in  her  demonstrations 
of  hatred.  It  is  not  your  feeble  easy  husbands  who  are  loved  best 
in  the  world ;  according  to  my  experience  of  it.  I  do  think  tl^ 
women  like  a  little  violence  of  temper,  and  think  no  worse  of  )| 
husband  who  exercises  his  authority  pretty  smartly.  I  had  got  n^f 
Lady  into  such  a  terror  about  me,  that  when  I  smiled  it  was  quitff 
an  era  of  happiness  to  her ;  and  if  I  beckoned  to  her,  she  woul4 
come  fawning  up  to  me  like  a  dog.  I  recollect  how,  for  the  few 
days  I  was  at  school,  the  cowardly  mean-spirited  fellows  would  laugl^ 
if  ever  our  schoolmaster  made  a  joke.  It  was  the  same  in  th^ 
regiment  whenever  the  bully  of  a  sergeant  was  disposed  to  be  jocular 
— not  a  recruit  but  was  on  the  broad  grin.  Well,  a  wise  and 
determined  husband  will  get  his  wife  into  this  condition  of  discipli^e; 
and  I  brought  my  high-bom  wife  to  kiss  my  hand,  to  pull  oflf  my 
boots,  to  fetch  and  carry  for  me  like  a  servant,  and  always  to  make 
it  a  holiday,  too,  when  I  was  in  good  humour.  I  confided  perhaps 
too  much  in  the  duration  of  this  disciplined  obedience,  and  forgot 
that  the  very  hypocrisy  which  forms  a  part  of  it  (all  timid  people 
are  liars  in  their  hearts)  may  be  exerted  in  a  way  that  may  be  &r 
firom  agreeable,  in  order  to  deceive  you. 

After  the  ill-success  of  her  last  adventure,  which  gave  me  endless 
opportunities  to  banter  her,  one  would  have  thought  I  might  have 
been  on  my  guard  as  to  what  her  real  intentions  were;  but  she 
managed  to  mislead  me  with  an  art  of  dissiumlation  quite  admirable, 
and  lulled  me  into  a  fatal  security  witli  regard  to  her  intentions : 
for,  one  day,  as  I  was  joking  her,  and  asking  her  whether  she  would 
take  the  water  again,  whether  she  had  found  another  lover,  and  so 
forth,  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and,  seizing  hold  of  my  hand, 
cried  passionately  out — 

"All,  Barry,  you  know  well  enough  that  I  have  never  loved 
but  you!     Was  I  ever  so  wretched  that  a  kind  word  from  you 
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did  not  make  me  happy?  ever  so  angry,  but  the  least  offer  of 
goodwill  on  your  part  did  not  bring  me  to  your  aide?  Did  I 
not  give  a  sufficient  proof  of  my  affection  for  you,  in  bestowing 
one  of  the  first  fortunes  in  England  upon  you?  Have  I  repined 
or  rebuked  you  for  the  way  you  have  wasted  it?  No,  I  loved 
you  too  much  and  too  fondly :  I  have  always  loved  you.  From 
the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  I  felt  irresistibly  attracted  towards 
you.  I  saw  your  bad  qualities,  and  trembled  at  your  violence ; 
but  I  could  not  help  loving  you.  I  married  you,  though  I  knew 
I  was  sealing  my  own  fate  in  doing  so;  and  in  spite  of  reason 
and  duty.  What  sacrifice  do  you  want  from  me?  I  am  ready 
to  make  any,  so  you  will  but  love  me;  or,  if  not,  that  at  least 
you  will  gently  use  me." 

I  was  in  a  particidarly  good  humour  that  day,  and  we  had  a 
sort  of  reconciliation :  though  my  mother,  wlien  she  heard  the 
speech,  and  saw  me  softening  towards  her  Ladyship,  warned  me 
solemnly,  and  said,  "Depend  on  it,  the  artful  hussy  has  some 
other  scheme  in  her  head  now."  The  old  lady  was  right ;  and  I 
swallowed  the  bait  which  her  Ladyship  had  prepared  to  entrap 
me  as  simply  as  any  gudgeon  takes  a  hook. 

I  had  been  trying  to  negotiate  with  a  man  for  some  money, 
for  which  I  ha<l  pressing  ocaision ;  but  since  our  dispute  regarding 
the  affair  of  the  succession,  my  Lady  hjul  resolutely  refused  to 
sign  any  papers  for  my  advantage :  and  without  her  name,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  my  own  was  of  little  value  iu  the  mai'ket,  and  I 
could  not  get  a  guinea  from  any  money-dealer  in  London  or  Dublin. 
Nor  could  I  get  the  rascals  from  the  latter  place  to  visit  me  at 
Castle  Lyndon  :  owing  to  that  unlucky  affair  I  had  with  Lawyer 
Sharp  when  I  made  him  lend  me  t\m  money  he  brought  down, 
and  old  Salmon  the  Jew  being  robbed  of  the  bond  I  gave  him 
after  leaving  my  house,*  the  people  would  not  trust  themselves 
within  my  walls  any  more.  Our  rents,  too,  were  in  the  hands 
of  receivers  by  this  time,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
get  enough  money  from  the  rascals  to  pay  my  wine-merchants 
their  bills.  Our  English  proi)erty,  as  I  have  said,  was  equally 
hampered ;  and,  as  often  as  I  aj)phed  to  my  lawyers  and  agents 
for  money,  would  come  a  reply  demanding  money  of  me,  for  debts 
and  pretended  claims  which  the  rapacious  rascals  said  they  had 
on  me. 

It  was,  then,  with  some  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  got  a 
letter  from  my  confidential  man  in  Gray's  Inn,  London,  sa>ing 
(in  reply  to  some  ninety-ninth  demand  of  mine)  that  he  thought 

*  These  exploits  of  Mr.   Lyndon  are  not  related  in  the  narrative.      He 
probably,  in  the  cases  abore  alluded  to,  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
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he  could  get  me  some  money ;  and  enclosing  a  letter  from  a 
respectable  firm  in  the  city  of  London,  connected  with  the  mining 
interest,  which  offered  to  redeem  the  encmnbrance  in  taking  a 
long  lease  of  certain  property  of  ours,  which  was  still  pretty  free, 
upon  the  Countess's  signature ;  and  provided  they  could  be  assured 
of  her  free  will  in  giving  it.  They  said  they  heard  she  lived  in 
terror  of  her  life  from  me,  and  meditated  a  separation,  in  which 
case  she  might  repudiate  any  deeds  signed  by  her  while  in  durance, 
and  subject  them,  at  any  rate,  to  a  doubtfid  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion ;  and  demanded  to  be  made  assured  of  her  Ladyship's  perfect 
free  will  in  the  transaction  before  they  advanced  a  shilling  of  their 
capital 

Their  terms  were  so  exorbitant,  that  I  saw  at  once  their  oflfer 
must  be  sincere ;  and,  as  my  Lady  was  in  her  gracious  mood,  had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  write  a  letter,  in  her  own  hand, 
declaring  that  the  accounts  of  our  misunderstandings  were  utter 
calumnies ;  that  we  lived  in  pcrfe(;t  union,  and  that  she  was  quite 
ready  to  execute  any  deed  which  her  husband  might  desire  her 
to  sign. 

This  proposal  was  a  very  timely  one,  and  filled  me  with  great 
hopes.  I  have  not  pestered  my  readers  with  many  accoimts  of 
my  debts  and  law  affairs;  which  were  by  this  time  so  vast  and 
complicated  that  I  never  thoroughly  knew  them  myself,  and  was 
rendered  half  wild  by  their  urgency.  Suffice  it  to  say,  my  money 
was  gone — my  credit  was  done.  I  was  living  at  Castle  Lyndon 
off  my  own  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  breml,  turf,  and  potatoes  off 
my  own  estate :  I  had  to  watch  La<ly  Lyndon  within,  and  the 
bailiffs  without.  For  the  hist  two  vciirs,  since  I  went  to  Dublin 
to  receive  money  (which  I  unluckily  lost  at  play  there,  to  the 
disappointment  of  my  creditors),  I  did  not  venture  to  show  in 
that  city :  and  could  only  appear  at  our  own  county  town  at  rare 
intervals,  and  because  I  knew  the  sheriffs :  whom  I  swore  I  would 
murder  if  any  ill  chance  hapj)ened  to  me.  A  chance  of  a  good 
loan,  then,  was  the  most  welcome  prospect  possible  to  me,  and  I 
hailed  it  with  all  the  eagerness  imaginable. 

In  reply  to  La<ly  Lyndon's  letter,  came,  in  course  of  time,  an 
answer  from  the  confounded  London  merchants,  stating  that  if  her 
Ladyship  would  confirm  by  word  of  mouth,  at  their  counting-house 
in  Birchin  Lane,  London,  the  statement  of  her  letter,  they,  having 
surveyed  her  property,  would  no  doubt  come  to  terms;  but  they 
declined  incurring  the  risk  of  a  visit  to  Castle  Lyndon  to  negotiate, 
as  they  were  aware  how  other  respectable  parties,  such  as  Messrs. 
Sharp  and  Salmon  of  Dublin,  had  been  treated  there.  This  was  a 
hit  at  me;  but  there  are  certain  situations  in  which  people  can't 
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dictate  thoir  own  terms :  and,  '&ith,  I  was  so  prceaed  now  for  money, 
that  I  could  have  aigned  a  bond  with  Old  Nick  bimeelf,  if  he  had 
come  prorided  with  a  good  round  sum. 

I  resolved  to  go  and  take  the  Oounteaa  to  London.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  my  mother  prayed  and  warned  me.  "  Depend  on  it,"  says 
she,  "  there  is  some  artifice.  When  once  you  get  into  that  wicked 
town,  you  are  not  safe.  Here  you  may  live  for  years  and  yean,  in 
luxury  and  splendour,  barring  claret  and  all  the  windows  broken ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  have  you  in  London,  they'll  get  the  better  of 
my  poor  iunocoot  lad  ;  and  the  first  thing  I  shall  hear  of  you  will 
be,  that  you  are  in  trouble." 

"Why  go,  Redmond  1"  said  my  wife.  "I  am  happy  here,  as 
long  as  you  ate  kiud  to  me,  as  you  are  now.  We  can't  appear  in 
London  as  we  ought ;  the  little  money  you  will  get  will  be  spent, 
like  all  the  rest  has  been.  Let  us  turn  shepherd  and  shepberdeas, 
and  look  to  our  flocks  and  be  content."  And  she  took  my  hand 
and  kissed  it ;  while  my  mother  only  s^d,  "  Humph  !  I  believe 
■he's  at  the  bottom  of  it— the  wicked  schamer  !  " 

I  told  my  wife  Bhe  was  a  fool ;  bade  Mra.  Barry  not  be  uneasy, 
and  was  hot  upon  going  :  I  would  take  no  denial  from  either  party. 
How  I  was  to  get  the  money  to  go  was  tlic  question  :  but  that  was 
Bolfei]  by  my  gooil  mother,  who  was  always  ready  to  help  me  on  a 
pinch,  and  who  produced  sisty  guineas  Irom  a  stocking.  This  was 
all  the  ready  moucy  that  Barry  Lymlon,  of  Castle  Lyndon,  and 
married  to  a  fortune  of  forty  thousand  a  year,  could  command  :  such 
had  been  the  havoc  made  in  this  fine  fortune  by  my  own  extrava- 
gance (uB  I  must  confess),  but  chiefly  by  my  misplaced  confidence 
and  the  rascality  of  others. 

We  did  not  start  in  state,  you  may  be  sure.  We  did  not  let 
the  country  know  we  were  Roiug,  or  leave  notice  of  ailieu  with  our 
neighbours.  The  famous  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  and  his  noble  wife 
travelled  in  a  hai.'k-chaisc  and  pair  to  Waterfbrd,  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Jones,  ami  tlience  took  shipping  for  Bristol,  where  we 
arrived  quite  witliout  acciilent.  When  a  man  is  going  to  the  deuce, 
how  easy  and  pleasant  the  journey  is  I  The  thought  of  the  money 
quite  put  nie  in  a  good  humour,  and  my  wife,  as  she  lay  on  my 
Moulder  in  the  postK.-liaise  going  to  London,  said  it  was  the  happiest 
ride  she  hod  taken  since  our  nuirriagc. 

One  night  we  stayed  at  Reailing,  wbenrc  I  despatched  a  note  to 
my  agent  at  Gray's  Inn,  saying  I  would  l*  with  him  during  the  day, 
and  begging  him  to  procure  me  a  lo<lging,  and  to  hasten  the  pre- 
parations for  the  loan.  My  Laily  and  I  agreed  tliat  we  would  go 
to  France,  and  wait  there  for  itctter  times ;  and  that  night,  over 
our  supper,  formed  a  score  of  plans  both  for  pleasure  and  retrench 
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ment.  You  would  have  thought  it  was  Darby  and  Joan  together 
over  tlieir  supper.  0  woman  !  woman !  when  I  recx)llect  Lady 
Lyndon's  smiles  and  blandishments — how  happy  she  seemed  to  be 
on  that  night !  what  an  air  of  innocent  confidence  appeared  in  her 
behavioiu",  and  what  affectionate  names  she  called  me  ! — I  am  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  depth  of  her  hyprocrisy.  Who  can  be  surprised 
that  an  unsuspecting  person  like  myself  should  have  been  a  victim 
to  such  a  consummate  deceiver ! 

We  were  in  London  at  three  o'clock,  and  half-an-hour  before  the 
time  apj)ointed  our  chaise  drove  to  Gray's  Inn.  I  easily  found  out 
Mr.  Tapewell's  apartments — a  gloomy  den  it  was,  and  in  an  unlucky 
hour  I  entered  it !  As  we  went  up  the  dirty  back-stair,  lighted 
by  a  feeble  lamp  and  the  dim  sky  of  a  dismal  London  afternoon, 
my  wife  seemed  agitated  and  faint.  "  Redmond,"  said  she,  as  we 
got  up  to  the  door,  "  don't  go  in :  I  am  sure  there  is  danger.  There's 
time  yet ;  let  us  go  back — to  Ireland — anywhere  !  "  And  she  put 
herself  before  the  door,  in  one  of  her  theatrical  attitudes,  and  took 
my  hand. 

I  just  pushed  her  away  to  one  side.  "  Lady  Lyndon,"  said  I, 
"  you  are  an  old  fool ! " 

"  Old  fool ! "  said  she ;  and  she  jumped  at  the  bell,  which  was 
quickly  answered  by  a  mouldy-looking  gentleman  in  an  unpowdered 
wig,  to  whom  she  cried,  "  Say  Lady  Lyndon  is  here ; "  and  stalked 
down  the  passage  muttering  "Old  fool."  It  was  "oM"  which  was 
the  epithet  that  touched  her.     I  might  call  her  anything  but  that. 

Mr.  Tapewell  was  in  his  musty  room,  surrounded  by  his  parch- 
ments and  tin  boxes.  He  atlvanced  and  bowed ;  begged  her  Lady- 
ship to  be  seated ;  pointed  towards  a  chair  for  me,  which  I  took, 
rather  wondering  at  his  insolence;  and  then  retreated  to  a  side- 
door,  saying  he  would  be  back  in  one  moment. 

And  back  he  did  come  in  one  moment,  bringing  with  him — 
whom  do  you  think  1  Another  lawyer,  six  constables  in  red  waist- 
coats with  bludgeons  and  pistols,  my  Lord  George  Poynings,  and 
his  aunt  Lady  Jane  Peckover. 

When  my  Lady  Lyndon  saw  her  old  flame,  she  flung  herself 
into  his  arms  in  an  hysterical  passion.  She  called  him  her  saviour, 
her  preserver,  her  gallant  knight ;  and  then,  turning  round  to  me, 
poured  out  a  flood  of  invective  which  quite  astonished  me. 

"Old  fool  as  I  am,"  said  she,  "I  have  outwitted  the  most 
crafty  and  treacherous  monster  under  the  sun.  Yes,  I  was  a  fool 
when  I  married  you,  and  gave  up  other  and  nobler  hearts  for  your 
sake — yes,  I  was  a  fool  when  I  forgot  my  name  and  lineage  to 
unite  myself  with  a  basc-bom  adventurer — a  fool  to  bear,  without 
repining,  the  most  monstrous  tyranny  that  ever  woman  suffered; 
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to  allow  my  property  to  be  squandered ;  to  see  women,  ha  base  and 
low-bom  HA  yourself " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  be  calm ! "  cries  the  lawyer ;  and  then 
bounded  back  behind  the  constables,  seeing  a  threatening  look  in 
my  eye  which  the  rascal  did  not  like.  Indeed,  I  could  have  torn 
him  to  pieces,  had  he  come  near  me.  Meanwhile,  my  Lady  con- 
tinued in  a  strain  of  incoherent  fiiry ;  screaming  against  me,  and 
against  my  mother,  especially,  upon  whom  she  heaped  abuse  worthy 
of  Billingsgate,  and  always  beginning  and  ending  the  sentence  with 
the  word  fooL 

"You  don't  tell  all,  my  Lady,"  says  I  bitterly;  "I  said 
old  fool." 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  said  and  did,  sir,  everything  that  a 
blackguanl  could  say  or  do,"  interposed  little  Poynings.  "This 
lady  is  now  safe  under  the  protection  of  her  relations  and  the  law, 
and  need  fear  your  infamous  persecutions  no  longer." 

"  But  you  are  not  safe,"  roared  I ;  "  aiid,  as  sure  as  I  am  a 
man  of  honour,  and  have  tasted  your  blood  once,  I  will  have  your 
heart's  blood  now." 

"  Take  down  his  words,  constables :  swear  the  peace  against 
him  ! "  screamed  the  little  lawyer,  from  behind  his  tipstaffs. 

"  I  would  not  sully  my  sword  with  the  blood  of  such  a  niffian," 
crieti  my  Lonl,  relying  on  the  same  doughty  protection.  "  If  the 
scoundrel  remains  in  London  another  day,  he  will  be  seized  as  a 
common  swindler."  And  this  threat  indeed  made  me  wince ;  for 
I  knew  that  there  w^ero  scores  of  writs  out  against  me  in  town, 
and  that  onc>e  in  prison  my  case  was  hopeless. 

"  Where's  the  man  will  seize  me  1 "  sliouted  I,  dniwing  my  sword, 
and  placing  my  back  to  the  door.  "  Let  the  scoundrel  come.  You 
— you  cowardly  braggart,  come  first,  if  you  have  the  soul  of  a 
man!" 

"  We're  not  going  to  seize  you ! "  said  the  lawyer ;  my  Lady- 
sliip,  her  aunt,  and  a  division  of  the  bailiffs  moving  off  as  he  spoke. 
"  My  dear  sir,  we  don't  wish  to  seize  you :  we  will  •jjive  you  a 
handsome  sum  to  leave  the  country ;  only  leave  her  Ladyship  in 
peace ! " 

"  And  the  country  will  be  well  rid  of  such  a  villain ! "  says 
my  Loni,  retrciiting  tcx),  and  not  sorry  to  get  out  of  my  reach : 
and  the  scoundrel  of  a  lawyer  followed  him,  leaving  me  in  pos- 
session of  the  apartment,  and  in  company  of  the  bullies  from  the 
police-ofhce,  who  were  all  arine<l  to  the  teeth.  I  waa  no  longer 
the  man  I  was  at  twenty,  when  I  should  have  charged  the  rufiLans 
sword  in  hand,  and  have  sent  at  least  one  of  them  to  his  account. 
I  was  broken  in  spirit ;    regularly  caught  in  the  toils  :    utterly 
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baffled  and  beaten  by  that  woman.  Was  she  relenting  at  the 
door,  when  she  paused  and  begged  me  turn  back?  Had  she  not 
a  lingering  love  for  me  still?  Her  conduct  showed  it,  as  I  came 
to  reflect  on  it.  It  was  my  only  chance  now  left  in  the  world, 
so  I  put  down  my  sword  upon  the  lawyer's  desk. 

"  Grentlcmen,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  use  no  violence ;  you  may  tell 
Mr.  Tapewell  I  am  quite  ready  to  speak  with  him  when  he  is 
at  leisure  ! "  and  I  sat  down  and  folded  my  arms  quite  peaceably. 
What  a  change  from  the  Barry  Lyndon  of  old  days !  but,  as  I 
have  read  in  an  old  book  about  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  general, 
when  he  invaded  the  Romans,  his  troops,  which  were  the  most 
gallant  in  the  world,  and  carried  all  before  them,  went  into  can- 
tonments in  some  city  where  they  were  so  sated  with  the  luxuries 
and  pleasures  of  life,  that  they  were  easily  beaten  in  the  next 
campaign.  It  was  so  with  me  now.  My  strength  of  mind  and 
body  were  no  longer  those  of  the  brave  youth  who  shot  his  man 
at  fifteen,  and  fought  a  score  of  battles  within  six  years  afterwards. 
Now,  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  I  write  this,  there  is  a  small 
man  who  is  always  jeering  me  and  making  game  of  me ;  who  asks 
me  to  fight,  and  I  haven't  the  courage  to  touch  him.  But  I  am 
anticipating  the  gloomy  and  wretched  events  of  my  history  of 
humiliation,  and  liad  better  proceed  in  order. 

I  took  a  lodging  in  a  coffee-house  near  Gray's  Inn ;  taking  care 
to  inform  Mr.  Tai)cwell  of  my  whereabouts,  and  anxiously  expect- 
ing a  visit  from  him.  He  came  and  brought  me  the  terms  which 
Lady  Lyndon's  friends  proposed — a  paltry  annuity  of  £300  a  year ; 
to  be  paid  on  the  condition  of  my  remaining  abroad  out  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  to  be  stopped  on  the  instant  of  my  return.  He 
told  me  what  I  very  well  knew,  that  my  stay  in  London  would 
infallibly  plunge  me  in  gaol ;  that  there  were  writs  innumerable 
taken  out  against  me  here,  and  in  the  West  of  England  ;  that  my 
credit  was  so  blown  upon  that  I  could  not  hope  to  raise  a  shilling ; 
and  he  left  me  a  night  to  consider  of  his  proi)osal ;  saying  that, 
if  I  refused  it,  the  family  would  proceed :  if  I  acceded,  a  quarter's 
salary  should  be  paid  to  me  at  any  foreign  port  I  should  prefer. 

Wliat  was  the  poor,  lonely,  and  broken-hearted  man  to  do? 
I  took  the  annuity,  and  was  declared  outlaw  in  the  course  of  next 
week.  The  rascal  Quin  had,  I  found,  been,  after  all,  the  cause 
of  my  undoing.  It  was  he  devised  the  scheme  for  bringing  me 
up  to  London ;  setvling  the  attorney's  letter  with  a  seal  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Countess  formerly: 
indeed  he  had  always  been  for  trying  the  plan,  and  had  proposed 
it  at  first ;  but  her  Ladyship,  witli  her  inordinate  love  of  romance, 
preferred  the  project  of  elopement.     Of  these  points  my  mother 
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wrote  me  word  in  my  lonely  exile,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
oome  over  and  ahare  it  with  me ;  which  proposal  I  declined.  She 
left  Castle  Lyndon  a  very  short  time  after  I  had  quitted  it ;  and 
there  was  silence  in  that  hall  where,  under  my  authority,  had  been 
exhibited  so  much  hospitality  and  splendour.  She  thought  she 
would  never  see  me  again,  and  bitterly  reproached  me  for  neglecting 
her;  but  she  was  mistaken  in  that,  and  in  her  estimate  of  me. 
She  is  very  oldj  and  is  sitting  by  niy  side  at  this  moment  in  the 
prison,  working:  she  has  a  bedroOm  in  Fleet  Market  over  the 
way ;  and,  with  the  fifty-pound  annuity,  which  she  has  kept  with 
a  wise  prudence,  we  manage  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  quite 
unworthy  of  the  &,mous  and  fashionable  Barry  Lyndon. 

Mr.  Barry  Lyndon's  personal  narrative  finishes  here,  for  the 
hand  of  death  internipted  the  ingenious  author  soon  after  the  period 
at  which  the  Memoir  was  compiled ;  after  ho  had  lived  nineteen 
years  an  inmate  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  the  prison  records  state 
he  died  of  delirium  tremens.  His  mother  attained  a  pro<ligious  old 
age,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  her  time  can  record  with 
accimusy  the  daily  disputes  which  used  to  take  place  between  mother 
and  son ;  until  the  latter,  from  habits  of  intoxication,  falling  into  a 
state  of  almost  imbecility,  was  tended  by  his  tough  old  parent  as  a 
baby  almost,  and  would  cry  if  deprived  of  his  necessary  glass  of 
brandy. 

His  life  on  the  Continent  we  have  not  the  means  of  following 
accurately;  but  he  appears  to  have  resumed  his  former  profession 
of  a  gambler,  without  his  former  success. 

He  returned  secretly  to  England,  after  some  time,  and  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  extort  money  fn)m  Lord  George  Poynings,  under 
a  threat  of  publishing  his  correspondence  with  Lady  Lyndon ;  and 
80  preventing  his  Lordship's  match  with  Miss  Driver,  a  great 
heiress,  of  strict  principles,  and  immense  property  in  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  Barry  narrowly  e8caj)e<l  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
bailiffs  who  were  despatched  after  him  by  his  Lordship,  who  would 
have  stopped  his  pension ;  but  Lady  Lyndon  would  never  consent 
to  that  act  of  justice,  and,  indeed,  broke  with  my  Lord  George  the 
very  moment  he  married  the  West  India  lady. 

The  fact  is,  the  old  Countess  thought  her  charms  were  perennial, 
and  was  never  out  of  love  with  her  husband.  She  was  living  at 
Bath ;  her  property  being  carefully  nursed  by  her  noble  relatives 
the  Tiptoffs,  who  were  to  succeed  to  it  in  default  of  direct  heirs : 
and  such  was  the  address  of  Barry,  and  the  sway  he  still  held  over 
the  woman,  that  he  actually  had  almost  persuaded  her  to  go  and 
live  with  him  again ;  when  his  plan  and  hers  was  interrupted  by 
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the  appearaiioe  of  a  person  who  had  been  deemed  dead  for  seveml 
years. 

This  waA  no  other  than  Visoount  Bullingdon,  who  started  up  to 
the  surprise  of  all ;  and  especially  to  that  of  his  kinsman  of  the 
house  of  Tiptoff.  This  young  nobleman  made  his  appearance  at 
Bath,  with  the  letter  from  Barry  to  Lord  Gkorge  in  his  hand ;  in 
which  the  former  threatened  to  expose  his  connection  with  Lady 
Lyndon — a  connection,  we  need  not  state,  which  did  not  reflect  the 
slightest  dishonour  upon  either  party,  and  only  showed  that  her 
Ladyship  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  exceedingly  foolish  letters ; 
as  many  ladies,  nay  gentlemen,  have  done  ere  this.  For  calling  the 
honour  of  his  mother  in  question,  Lord  Bullingdon  assaulted  his 
stepfather  (living  at  Bath  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones),  and  ad- 
ministered to  him  a  tremendous  castigation  in  the  Pump-Room. 

His  Lordship's  history,  since  his  departure,  was  a  romantic  one 
which  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  narrate.  He  had  been  wounded  in 
the  American  War,  reported  dead,  left  prisoner,  and  escaped.  The 
remittances  which  were  promised  him  were  never  sent ;  the  thought 
of  the  neglect  almost  broke  the  heart  of  the  wild  and  romantic 
young  man,  and  he  determined  to  remain  dead  to  the  world  at  least, 
and  to  the  mother  who  had  denied  him.  It  was  in  the  woods  of 
Canada,  and  three  years  after  the  event  had  occurred,  that  he  saw  the 
death  of  his  half-brother  chronicled  in  the  Gentleman* 8  Magazine^ 
under  the  title  of  "Fatal  Accident  to  Lord  Viscount  Castle  Lyndon;" 
on  which  he  determined  to  return  to  England :  where,  though  he 
made  himself  kno\ni,  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  indeed  that 
he  satisfied  Lord  Tiptoflf  of  the  authenticity  of  his  claim.  He  was 
about  to  i)ay  a  visit  to  his  lady  mother  at  Bath,  when  he  recognised 
the  well-known  face  of  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon,  in  spite  of  the  modest 
disguise  which  that  gentleman  wore,  and  revenged  upon  his  person 
the  insults  of  former  days. 

Lady  Lyndon  was  furious  when  she  heard  of  the  rencounter ; 
declined  to  see  her  son,  and  was  for  rushing  at  once  to  the  arms  of 
her  adored  Barry ;  but  that  gentleman  had  been  carried  oflf,  mean- 
while, from  ^ol  to  gaol,  until  he  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bendigo,  of  Chancery  Lane,  an  assistant  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex ; 
from  whose  house  he  went  to  the  Fleet  Prison.  The  sheriff  and  his 
assistant,  the  prisoner,  nay,  the  prison  itself,  are  now  no  more. 

As  long  as  Lady  Lyndon  lived,  Barry  epjoyed'  his  income,  and 
was  perhaps  as  happy  in  prison  as  at  any  period  of  his  existence ; 
when  her  Ladyship  died,  her  successor  sternly  cut  off  the  annuity, 
devoting  the  sum  to  charities  :  which,  he  said,  would  make  a  nobler 
use  of  it  than  the  scoundrel  who  had  enjoyed  it  hitherto.  At  his 
Lordship's  death,  in  the  Spanish  campaign,  in  the  year  1811,  hi^ 
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estate  fell  into  tlie  family  of  the  Tiptofis,  and  his  title  merged  in 
their  superior  rank ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Marquis  of 
Tiptoff  (Lord  George  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  demise  of  his 
brother)  renewed  either  the  pension  of  Mr.  Barry  or  the  charities 
which  the  late  lord  had  endowed.  The  estate  has  vastly  improved 
under  his  Lordship's  careful  management.  The  trees  in  Hackton 
Park  are  all  about  forty  years  old,  and  the  Irish  property  is  rented 
in  exceedingly '  small  farms  to  the  ))casantry ;  who  still  entertain 
the  stranger  with  stories  of  the  daring  and  the  devilry,  and  the 
wickedness  and  the  fall  of  Barry  Lyndon. 
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FITZ'BOODLE'S   CONFESSIONS 


PREFACE 

Geobge  Fitz-Boodle,  Esquire,  to  Oliyeb  Yobke,  Esquibx. 

Omnium  Club  :  May  20, 1842. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  always  been  considered  the  third-best 
whist-player  in  Europe,  and  (though  never  betting  more 
than  five  pounds)  have  for  many  years  past,  added  consider- 
ably to  my  yearly  income  by  my  skill  in  the  game,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  season,  when  a  French  gentleman, 
Monsieul*  Lalouette,  was  admitted  to  the  club  where  I  usually  play. 
His  skill  and  reputation  were  so  great  that  no  men  of  the  club  were 
inclined  to  play  against  us  two  of  a  side ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  we  have  been  in  a  manner  pitted  against  one  another. 
By  a  strange  turn  of  luck  (for  I  cannot  admit  the  idea  of  his 
superiority).  Fortune,  since  the  Frenchman's  arrival,  has  been 
almost  constantly  against  me,  and  I  have  lost  two-and-thirty  nights 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  score  of  night's  play. 

Everybody  knows  that  I  am  a  poor  man;  and  so  much  has 
Lalouette's  luck  drained  my  finances,  that  only  last  week  I  was 
obliged  to  give  him  that  famous  grey  cob  on  which  you  have  seen 
me  riding  in  the  Park  (I  can't  afford  a  thoroughbred,  and  hate  a 
cocktail), — I  was,  I  say,  forced  to  give  him  up  my  cob  in  exchange 
for  four  ponies  which  I  owed  him.  Thus,  as  I  never  walk,  being 
a  heavy  man  whom  nobody  cares  to  mount,  my  time  hangs  heavily 
on  my  hands ;  and  as  I  hate  home,  or  that  apology  for  it — a 
bachelor's  lodgings — and  as   I   have  nothing  earthly  to  do  now 
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until  I  can  afford  to  purchase  another  horse,  I  spend  my  time  in 
sauntering  from  one  club  to  another,  passing  many  rather  listless 
hours  in  them  before  the  men  come  in. 

You  will  say.  Why  not  take  to  backgammon,  or  ^cart^y  or  amuse 
yourself  with  a  book]  Sir  (putting  out  of  the  question  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  play  upon  credit),  I  make  a  point  never  to  play  before 
candles  are  lighted ;  and  as  for  books,  I  must  candidly  confess  to 
you  I  am  not  a  reading  man.  Twas  but  the  other  day  that  some 
one  recommended  me  to  read  your  Magazine  after  dinner,  saying 
it  contained  an  exceedingly  witty  article  upon — I  forget  what.  I 
give  you  my  honour,  sir,  that  I  took  up  the  work  at  six,  meaning 
to  amuse  myself  till  seven,  when  Lord  Trumpin;^ton's  dinner  waa 
to  come  off,  and  egad  !  in  two  minutes  I  fell  asleep,  and  never  woke 
till  midnight.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  looking  for  me  in  the  library, 
where  nobody  ever  goes ;  and  so  ravenously  hungry  was  I,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  walk  off  to  Crockford's  for  supper. 

What  is  it  that  makes  you  literary  jwrsous  so  stupid  ?  I  have 
met  various  individuals  in  society  who  I  was  told  were  writers  of 
books,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  expecting  rather  to  be  anuised  by 
their  conversation,  have  invariably  foun<l  them  dull  to  a  degree,  and 
as  for  information,  without  a  partichi  of  it.  Sir,  I  actually  asked  one 
of  these  fellows,  "  Wliat  was  the  nick  to  seven  ? "  and  he  stared  in 
my  face,  and  said  he  didn't  know.  He  was  hugely  ovcnlressetl  in 
satin,  rings,  chains,  and  so  forth  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  dimier 
was  disposed  to  be  rather  talkative  and  pert ;  but  my  little  sally 
silenced  hinif  I  promise  you,  and  got  up  a  good  laugh  at  his 
expense  too.  "Leave  George  alone,"  said  little  Lonl  Cinqlmrs, 
"I  warrant  he'll  be  a  match  for  any  of  you  literary  fellows." 
Cinqbars  is  no  great  wiseacre;  but,  indeed,  it  re<iuires  no  great 
wiseacre  to  know  that. 

What  is  the  simple  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  this  truth? 
Why,  this — that  a  man  to  be  amusing  and  well  informal,  has  no 
need  of  books  at  all,  and  had  nuich  better  go  to  the  world  and  to 
men  for  his  knowledge.  There  was  Ulysses,  now,  the  Greek  fellow 
engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  I  dare  say  you  know ;  well,  he  was 
the  cleverest  man  possible,  and  how  ?  From  having  seen  men  and 
cities,  their  mjlnners  noted  and  their  realms  siu*veyed,  to  be  sure. 
So  have  I.  I  have  been  in  every  capital,  and  can  onier  a  dinner 
in  every  language  in  Euro]>e. 

My  notion,  then,  is  this.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  spare  time  on 
my  hands,  and  as  I  am  told  you  pay  a  handsome  sum  to  persons 
writing  for  you,  I  will  furnish  you  occiusionally  with  some  of  my 
views  \ipon  men  and  tiiin;;]^ ;  occasional  histories  of  my  accjuaintance, 
which  I  think  may  amuse  you ;  personal  narratives  of  my  own ; 
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essays,  and  what  not.  I  am  told  that  I  do  not  spell  correctly. 
This,  of  course,  I  don't  know ;  but  you  will  remember  that  Richelieu 
and  Marlborough  could  not  spell,  and,  egad !  I  am  an  honest  man, 
and  desire  to  be  no  better  than  they.  I  know  that  it  is  the  matter, 
and  not  the  manner,  which  is  of  importance.  Have  the  goodness, 
then,  to  let  one  of  your  understrappers  correct  the  spelling  and  the 
grammar  of  my  papers :  and  you  can  give  him  a  few  shillings  in  my 
name  for  his  trouble. 

Begging  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration, 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Savage  Fitz-Boodle. 

P,S, — By  the  way,  I  have  said  in  my  letter  that  I  found  all 
literary  persons  vulgar  and  dull.  Permit  me  to  contradict  this 
with  regard  to  yourself.  I  met  you  once  at  Blackwall,  I  think  it 
was,  and  really  did  not  remark  anything  offensive  in  your  accent  or 
appearance. 


Before  commencing  the  series  of  moral  disquisitions,  &c.,  which 
I  intend,  the  reader  may  as  well  know  who  I  am,  and  what  my 
past  coiu^e  of  life  has  been.  To  say  that  I  am  a  Fitz-Boodle 
is  to  say  at  once  that  I  am  a  gentleman.  Our  family  has  held 
the  estate  of  Boodle  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and  it  is 
out  of  no  ill-will  to  my  elder  brother,  or  unnatural  desire  for  his 
death,  but  only  because  the  estate  is  a  very  good  one,  that  I  wish 
heartily  it  was  mine :  I  would  say  as  much  of  Chatsworth  or 
Eaton  Hall. 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  called  a  ladies'  man,  having 
contracted  an  irrepressible  habit  of  smoking  after  dinner,  which  has 
obliged  me  to  give  up  a  great  deal  of  the  dear  creatures'  society ; 
nor  can  I  go  much  to  country-houses  for  the  same  reason.  Say 
what  they  will,  ladies  do  not  like  you  to  smoke  in  their  bedrooms ; 
their  silly  little  noses  scent  out  the  odour  upon  the  chintz,  weeks 
after  you  have  left  them.  Sir  John  has  been  caught  coming  to  bed 
particularly  merry  and  redolent  of  cigar-smoke ;  young  George,  from 
Eton,  was  absolutely  found  in  the  little  greenhouse  puffing  an 
Havannah ;  and  when  discovered,  they  both  lay  the  blame  upon 
Fitz-Boodle.  "It  was  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  mamma,"  says  George, 
"who  offered  me  the  cigar,  and  I  did  not  like  to  refuse  him." 
"  That  rascal  Fitz  seduced  us,  my  dear,"  says  Sir  John,  "  and  kept 
us  laughing  until  past  midnight."  Her  Ladyship  instantly  sets  me 
down  as  a  person  to  be  avoided.  "Greorge,"  whispers  she  to  her 
boy,  "  promise  me,  on  your  honour,  when  you  go  to  town,  not  to 
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know  that  man.''  And  when  she  enters  the  broak&st-room  for 
imiyen,  the  first  greeting  is  a  peculiar  expression  of  countenance, 
and  inhaling  of  breath,  by  whidi  my  Lady  indicates  the  presence 
d  some  exceedingly  disagreeable  odour  in  the  room.  She  makes 
you  the  fiuntest  of  curtseys,  and  regards  you,  if  not  with  a  "  flashing 
eye,"  as  in  the  novels,  at  least  with  a  "  distended  nostril"  During 
the  whde  of  the  sendee,  her  heart  is  filled  with  the  blackest  gall 
towards  you ;  and  she  is  thinking  about  the  best  means  of  getting 
you  out  of  the  house. 

What  is  this  smoking  that  it  should  be  considered  a  crime  ?  I 
belieye  in  my  heart  that  women  are  jealous  of  it,  as  of  a  rivaL 
They  speak  of  it  as  of  some  secret  awful  vice  that  seizes  upon  a 
man,  and  makes  him  a  pariah  fi*om  genteel  society.  I  would  lay 
a  guinea  that  many  a  lady  who  has  just  been  kind  enough  to  read 
the  above  lines  lays  down  the  book,  after  this  confession  of  mine 
that  I  am  a  smoker,  and  says,  *^  Oh,  the  vulgar  wretch ! "  and 
passes  on  to  something  else. 

The  &ct  is,  that  the  cigar  is  a  rival  to  the  ladies,  and  their 
conqueror  too.  In  the  chief  pipe-smoking  nations  they  are  kept 
in  subjection.  While  the  chief,  Little  White  Belt,  smokes,  the 
women  are  silent  in  his  wigwam ;  while  Mahomet  Ben  Jawbrahim 
eauses  volumes  of  odorous  incense  of  Latakia  to  pluy  round  his 
beard,  the  women  of  the  harem  do  not  disturb  his  meditations,  but 
only  add  to  the  delight  of  them  by  tinkling  on  a  dulcimer  and 
dancing  before  him.  When  Prufeesor  Strumpfif  of  Gottingen  takes 
down  No.  13  from  the  wall,  with  a  picture  of  Beatrice  Oenci  upon 
it,  and  which  holds  a  pound  of  canaster,  the  Frau  Professorin  knows 
that  for  two  hours  Hermann  is  engaged,  and  takes  up  her  stockings 
and  knits  in  quiet.  The  constitution  of  French  society  has  been 
quite  changed  within  the  last  twelve  years :  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable dynasty  has  been  overthrown;  an  aristocracy  which 
Napoleon  could  never  master  has  disappeared :  and  firom  what 
cause?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, — from  t/ie  habit  of  smoking. 
Ask  any  man  whether,  five  years  before  the  Revolution  of  July, 
if  you  wante<l  a  cigar  at  Paris,  they  did  not  bring  you  a  roll  of 
tobacco  with  a  straw  in  it  7  Now,  the  whole  city  smokes ;  society 
is  changed ;  and  be  sure  of  this,  ladies,  a  similar  combat  is  going 
on  in  this  country  at  present  between  cigar-smokiug  and  you.  Do 
you  suppose  you  will  conquer  ?  Look  over  the  wide  world,  and  see 
that  your  adversary  has  overcome  it.  Gennany  has  been  puffing 
for  threescore  years ;  France  smokes  to  a  man.  Do  you  think  you 
can  keep  the  enemy  out  of  England  ?  Psha !  look  at  his  progress. 
Ask  the  club-houses,  Have  they  smoking-rooms,  or  not  ?  Are  they 
not  obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  want  of  the  age,  in  spite  of  the 
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resistance  of  the  old  women  on  the  committees  1  I,  for  my  part| 
do  not  despair  to  see  a  bishop  lolling  out  of  the  ^'Athenseum" 
with  a  cheroot  in  his  mouth,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  pipe  stuck  in  his 
shovel-hat. 

But  as  in  all  great  causes  and  in  promulgating  new  and  illustriouB 
theories,  their  first  propounders  and  exponents  are  generally  the 
victims  of  their  enthusiasm,  of  course  the  first  preachers  of  smoking 
have  been  martyrs,  too ;  and  George  Fitz-Boodle  is  one.  The  first 
gas-man  was  ruined ;  the  inventor  of  steam-engine  printing  became 
a  pauper.  I  began  to  smoke  in  days  when  the  task  was  one  of 
some  danger,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  my  crime.  I  was  flogged 
most  fiercely  for  my  first  cigar;  for,  being  asked  to  dine  one 
Sunday  evening  with  a  half-pay  colonel  of  dragoons  (the  gallant, 
simple,  humorous  Shortcut — Heaven  bless  him ! — I  have  had  many 
a  guinea  from  him  who  had  so  few),  he  insisted  upon  my  smoking 
in  his  room  at  the  "  Salopian,"  and  the  consequence  was,  that  I 
became  so  violently  ill  as  to  be  reported  intoxicated  upon  my  return, 
to  Slaughter-House  School,  where  I  was  a  boarder,  and  I  wa« 
whipped  the  next  morning  for  my  peccadillo.  At  Christ  Church, 
one  of  our  tutors  was  the  celebrated  lamented  Otto  Rose,  who 
^ould  have  been  a  bishop  under  the  present  Government,  had  not 
an  immoderate  indulgence  in  water-gruel  cut  short  his  elegant  and 
useful  career.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  pretty  scholar  and  poet  (the 
episode  upon  the  discovery  of  eau-de-cologne,  in  his  prize  poem  on 
"  The  Rhine,"  was  considered  a  masterpiece  of  art,  though  I'm  not 
much  of  a  judge  myself  upon  such  matters),  and  he  was  as  remark- 
able for  his  fondness  for  a  tuft  as  for  his  nervous  antipathy  to 
tobacco.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  my  rooms  (in  Tom  Quad) 
were  exactly  under  his ;  and  I  was  grown  by  this  time  to  be  a  con- 
firmed smoker.  I  was  a  baronet's  son  (we  are  of  James  the  First's 
creation),  and  I  do  believe  our  tutor  could  have  pardoned  any  crime 
in  the  world  b\it  this.  He  had  seen  me  in  a  tandem,  and  at  that 
moment  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing — (sternutatory 
paroxysm  he  Ciilled  it) — at  the  conclusion  of  which  I  was  a  mile 
down  the  Woodstock  Road.  He  had  seen  me  in  pink,  as  we  used 
to  call  it,  swaggering  in  the  oj>en  sunshine  across  a  grass-plat  in 
the  court ;  b\it  spied  out  opportunely  a  servitor,  one  Todhunter  by 
name,  who  was  going  to  mornin^r  chapel  with  his  shoestring  untied, 
and  forthwith  sprang  towards  that  unfortunate  person,  to  set  him 
an  imposition.  Everything,  in  fact,  but  tobacco  he  could  foi^ve. 
Why  did  cursed  fortune  bring  him  into  the  rooms  over  mine  ?  The 
odour  of  the  cigars  made  his  gentle  spirit  quite  furious ;  and  one 
luckless  morning,  when  I  was  standing  before  my  "oak,"  and 
chanced  to  puif  a  great  houffit  of  Varinas  into  his  face,  he  foi^ 
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his  respect  for  my  fiunily  altogether  (I  was  the  second  son,  and 
my  brother  a  sickly  creature,  then^ — he  is  now  sixteen  stone  in 
wdgbt,  and  has  a  half-score  dT  children) ;  gave  me  a  serero  leeton^ 
to  which  I  replied  rather  hotly,  as  was  my  wont  And  then  came 
demand  for  an  apobgy ;  refusal  on  my  part ;  appeal  to  the  Dam; 
Ckmvocation ;  and  rustication  of  Qwrgd  Savage  Fits-Boodle. 

My  fikther  had  taken  a  second  wife  (of  the  noble  house  of  Flmt- 
skinner),  and  Lady  Fits-Boodle  detested  smoking,  as  a  woman  of 
her  hi^  principles  should.  She  had  an  entire  mastery  over  the 
worthy  old  gentleman,  and  thought  I  was  a  sort  of  demon  of 
wickedness.  The  old  man  went  to  his  grave  with  some  similar 
notion, — Heaven  help  him ! — and  left  me  but  the  wretched  twdvn 
thousand  pounds  secured  to  me  on  my  poor  mother's  property. 

In  the  army  my  luck  was  much  the  same.  I  joined  the 
— th  Lancers,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Lord  Martingale,  in  the  year 
1817.  I  only  did  duty  with  the  regiment  for  three  months.  We 
.were  quartered  at  Cork,  where  I  found  the  Irish  doodheen  sad 
tobacco  the  pleasantest  smoking  possible ;  and  was  found  by  his 
Lordship,  one  day,  upon  stable  duty,  smoking  the  shortest  deanil 
littie  dumpy  clay-pipe  in  the  world. 

"Comet  Fits-Boodle,"  said  my  Lord,  in  a  towering  paanoa, 
"  fixjm  what  blackguard  did  you  get  that  pipe  ? " 

I  omit  the  oaths  which  garnished  invariably  his  Lordship^ 
conversation. 

"I  got  it,  my  Lord,"  said  I,  "from  one  Terence  Mullins,  a 
jinglcKlriver,  with  a  packet  of  his  peculiar  tobacco.  You  sometimes 
smoke  Turkish,  I  believe;  do  try  this.  Isn't  it  good?"  And  in 
the  simplest  way  in  the  world  I  puffed  a  volume  into  his  hce,  "I 
see  you  like  it,"  said  I,  so  coolly,  that  the  men — ^and  I  do  believe 
the  horses— burst  out  laughing. 

He  started  back — choking  almost,  and  recovered  himself  only 
to  vent  such  a  storm  of  oaths  and  curses  that  I  was  compelled  to 
request  Captain  Rawdon  (the  captain  on  duty)  to  take  note  of  his 
Lordship's  wonls ;  and  unluckily  could  not  help  adding  a  question 
which  settled  my  business.  "You  were  good  enough,"  I  said,  "to 
ask  me,  my  Lord,  from  what  blackguard  I  got  my  pipe :  might  I 
ask  from  what  blackguard  you  learned  yoiu*  language  1 " 

This  was  quite  enough.  Had  I  said,  "  From  what  genikman 
did  your  Loniship  learn  your  lan*»iiage  1 "  the  point  would  have  been 
quite  as  good,  and  my  Lord  Martingale  would  have  suffered  in  my 
place :  as  it  was,  I. was  so  strongly  recommended  to  sell  out  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  that,  being  of  a  good-nitured 
disposition,  never  knowing  how  to  refuse  a  friend,  I  at  once  threw 
up  my  hopes  of  military  distinction  and  retired  into  civil  life. 
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My  Lord  was  kind  enough  to  meet  me  afterwards  in  a  field  in 
the  Glanmirc  road,  where  he  put  a  ball  into  my  leg.  This  I 
returned  to  him  some  years  later  with  about  twenty-three  others — 
black  ones — when  he  came  to  he  balloted  for  at  a  club  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  member. 

Thus  by  the  indulgence  of  a  simple  and  harmless  propensity, — 
of  a  propensity  which  can  inflict  an  injury  upon  no  person  or  thing 
except  the  coat  and  the  jKjrson  of  him  who  indulges  in  it, — of  a  custom 
honoured  and  observed  in  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world, — of  a 
custom  which,  far  from  lea4ling  a  man  into  any  wickedness  or  dissipa- 
tion to  which  youth  is  subject,  on  the  contrary,  begets  only  benevolent 
silence  and  thoughtful  good-hmnoured  observation — I  found  at  the  age 
of  twenty  all  my  prospects  in  life  destroyed.  I  cared  not  for  woman 
in  those  days  :  the  calm  smoker  has  a  sweet  companion  in  his  pipe. 
I  did  not  drink  immoderately  of  wine  ;  for  though  a  friend  to  trifling 
potations,  to  excessively  strong  drinks  tobacco  is  abhorrent.  I  never 
thought  of  gambling,  for  the  lover  of  the  pipe  has  no  need  of  such 
excitement ;  but  I  was  considered  a  monster  of  dissipation  in  my 
family,  and  l>ade  fair  to  come  to  ruin. 

"  Look  at  George,"  my  mother-in-law  said  to  the  genteel  and 
correct  young  Flintskinners.  "  He  entered  the  world  with  every 
prosiKict  in  life,  and  see  in  what  an  abyss  of  degradation  his  fatal 
habits  have  plunged  him  !  At  school  he  was  flogged  and  disgraced, 
he  was  disgraced  and  rusticated  at  the  university,  he  was  disgraced 
and  expelled  from  the  army !  He  might  have  had  the  living  of 
Boodle"  (her  Ladyship  gave  it  to  one  of  her  nephews),  "but  he 
would  not  take  his  degree ;  his  papa  would  have  purchased  him  a 
troop — nay,  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  some  day,  but  for  his  fatal  excesses. 
And  u(nv  an  long  as  my  dear  huslmnd  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  wife 
who  adores  him — never,  never  shall  he  spend  a  shilling  upon  so  worth- 
less a  young  man.  He  has  a  small  income  from  his  mother  (I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  first  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  was  a  weak  and  misguided 
person) ;  let  him  live  upon  liis  mean  pittance  as  he  can,  and  I  heartily 
pray  we  may  not  hear  of  him  in  giiol ! " 

My  brother,  after  he  came  to  the  estate,  married  the  ninth 
daughter  of  our  neighl)our.  Sir  John  Spreadeagle ;  and  Boodle  Hall 
has  seen  a  new  little  Fitz-Boodle  with  every  succeeding  spring.  The 
dowager  retired  to  Scotland  with  a  large  jointure  and  a  wondrous 
heap  of  savings.  Lady  Fitz  is  a  good  creature,  but  she  thinks  me 
something  diabolical,  trembles  when  she  sees  me,  and  gathering  all 
her  children  about  her,  rushes  into  the  nursery  whenever  I  pay  that 
little  seminary  a  visit,  and  actually  slapped  poor  little  Frank*s  ears 
one  day  when  I  was  teaching  him  to  ride  upon  the  back  of  a  New 
foundland  dog. 
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"  (Jeorge,"  said  my  brother  to  me  the  last  time  I  paid  him  a 
visit  at  the  old  hall,  "  don't  be  angry,  my  dear  fellow,  but  Maria  is 
in  a — hum — in  a  delicate  situation,  expecting  her — hum" — (the 
eleventh)  —  "and  do  you  know  you  frighten  her?  It  was  but 
yesterday  you  met  her  in  the  rookery — you  were  smoking  that 
enormous  (German  pipe — and  when  she  came  in  she  had  an  hysterical 
seizure,  and  Drench  says  that  in  her  situation  il's  dangerous.  And 
I  say,  George,  if  you  go  to  town  you'll  find  a  couple  of  hundred  at 
your  banker's."  And  with  this  the  poor  fellow  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  and  called  for  a  fresh  bottle  of  claret. 

Afterwards  he  told  me,  with  many  hesitations,  that  my  room  at 
Boodle  Hall  had  been  made  into  a  second  nursery.  I  see  my  sister- 
in-law  in  London  twice  or  thrice  in  the  season,  and  the  little  people, 
who  have  almost  forgotten  to  call  me  Uncle  George. 

It's  hard,  too,  for  I  am  a  lonely  man  after  all,  and  my  heart 
yearns  to  them.  The  other  day  I  smuggled  a  couple  of  them  into 
my  chambers,  and  had  a  little  feast  of  cream  and  strawberries  to 
welcome  them.  But  it  had  like  to  cost  the  nursery-maid  (a  Swiss 
girl  that  Fitz-Boodle  hired  somewhere  in  his  travels)  her  place.  My 
Btep-mamma,  who  happened  to  be  in  town,  came  flying  down  in  her 
chariot,  pounced  upon  the  poor  thing  and  the  children  in  the  midst 
of  the  entertainment;  and  when  I  asked  her,  with  rather  a  bad 
grace  to  be  sure,  to  take  a  chair  and  a  share  of  the  feast — 

"  Mr.  Fitz-Boo<lle,"  says  she,  "  I  am  not  accuRtomed  to  sit  down 
in  a  place  that  smells  of  tobacco  like  an  ale-house — an  ale-Iiouse 
inhabited  by  a  serjjent,  sir.  A  serjyent  ! — do  you  understand  me  ? — 
who  carries  his  poison  into  his  brother's  own  house,  and  purshues  his 
eenfamous  designs  before  his  brother's  own  children.  Put  on  Miss 
Maria's  bonnet  this  instant.  Mamsell,  ontondy-voo  1  Metty  le  bonny 
h  mamsell.  And  I  shall  take  care,  Mamsell,  that  you  return  to 
Switzerland  to-morrow.  I've  no  doubt  vou  are  a  relation  of  Cour- 
voisier — oui !  out  !  Court^oisier,  vous  comjyrcnny — and  you  shall 
certainly  be  sent  back  to  your  friends. 

With  this  speech,  and  with  the  children  and  their  maid  sobbing 
before  her,  my  La<ly  retired ;  but  for  once  my  sister-in-law  was  on 
my  side,  not  liking  the  meddlement  of  the  elder  lady. 

I  know,  then,  that  from  indulging  in  that  simple  habit  of  smok- 
ing, I  have  gaine<l  amon<;  the  ladies  a  dreadful  reputation.  I  see 
that  they  look  coolly  upon  me,  and  darkly  at  their  husbands  when 
they  arrive  at  home  in  my  comjjany.  Men,  I  obsen'c,  in  conse- 
quence, ask  me  to  dine  much  oftenor  at  the  club,  or  the  "  Stiir  and 
Garter "  at  Richmond,  or  at  "  Lovegrove's,"  than  in  their  own 
houses  ;  and  with  this  sort  of  arran^'ement  I  am  fain  to  acquiesce  ; 
for,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  of  an  easy  temper,  and  can  at  any  rate 
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take  my  cigar-case  oi^t  after  dinner  at  plackwall,  when  my  Latjy  or 
the  duchess  is  not  by.  I  know,  of  course,  the  best  men  in  town ; 
and  as  fo|*  ladies'  society,  not  having  it  (for  I  will  have  none  of  your 
pseudo-ladijes,  suph  as  sometimes  honour  bachelors'  parties,-* 
actresses,  ccnUuriereSf  operardancers,  and  so  forth) — as  fpr  ladies^ 
society,  I  say,  I  cry  pish !  'tis  not  worth  the  trouble  of  the  compli- 
menting, and  the  bother  of  pumps  and  black  silk  stockings. 

Let  any  man  remember  what  ladies'  society  was  when  he  h^ 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  among  themselves,  as  What-d'ye-call- 
'im  does  in  the  Thesmophoria — (I  beg  pardon,  I  wqs  on  the  verge 
of  a  classical  illusion,  which  I  abominate) — I  mean  at  that  period  of 
his  life  when  the  intellect  is  pretty  acute,  though  the  body  is  small 
— namely,  when  a  young  gentleman  is  about  eleven  years  of  age, 
dining  at  his  father's  table  during  the  holidays,  and  is  requested  by 
his  papa  to  quit  the  dinner  table  when  the  ladies  retire  from  it. 

Corbleu  I  I  recollect  their  whole  talk  as  well  as  if  it  had  beeii 
whispered  but  yesterday;  and  can  see,  after  a  long  dinner,  th^ 
yellow  summer  sun  throwing  long  shadows  over  the  lawn  before  the 
dining-room  windows,  and  my  poor  mother  and  her  company  of 
ladies  sailing  away  to  the  music-room  in  old  Boodle  HalL  ThQ 
Countess  Bawdlcy  was  the  great  lady  in  our  county,  a  portly  lady 
who  used  to  love  crimson  satin  in  those  days,  and  birds-of-paradise. 
She  was  flaxen-haired,  and  the  Begent  once  said  she  resembled  one 
of  King  Charles's  beauties. 

When  Sir  John  Todcaster  used  to  begin  his  famous  story  of  thj^ 
exciseman  (I  shall  not  tell  it  here,  for  very  good  reasons),  my  poor 
mother  used  to  turn  to  Lady  Dawdley,  and  give  that  mystic  si(pial 
at  which  all  females  rise  from  their  chairs.  Tufthunt,  the  curat(5^ 
would  spring  from  his  seat,  and  be  siure  to  be  the  first  to  open  the 
door  for  the  retreating  ladies ;  and  my  brother  Tom  and  I,  thougj^ 
remaining  stoutly  in  our  places,  were  speedily  ejected  from  them  by 
the  governor's  invariable  remark,  "Tom  and  George,  if  you  have 
had  quite  enough  of  wine,  you  had  better  go  and  join  your  mamma." 
Yonder  she  marches,  Heaven  bless  her  I  through  the  old  oak  hall 
(how  long  the  shadows  of  the  antlers  are  on  the  wainscot,  and  the 
armour  of  RoUo  Fitz-Boodle  looks  in  the  sunset  as  if  it  were  em- 
blazoned with  rubies) — yonder  she  marches,  stately  and  tall,  in  her 
invariable  pearl-coloured  tabinet,  followed  by  Lady  Dawdley,  blazing 
like  a  flamingo ;  next  comes  Lady  Emily  Tufthunt  (she  was  Lady 
Emily  Flintskinner),  who  will  not  for  all  the  world  take  precedence 
of  rich,  vulgar,  kind,  good-humoured  Mrs.  Colonel  Grogwater,  as 
she  would  be  called,  with  a  yellow  little  husband  from  Madras,  who 
first  taught  me  to  drink  sangaree.  He  was  a  new  arrival  in  our 
county,  but  paid  nobly  to  the  hounds,  and  occupied  hospitably  ^ 
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house  which  was  always  fiunoua  for  its  hospitality — Sievely  EEall 
(poor  Bob  Oallender  ran  through  seven  thousand  a  year  before  he 
was  thirty  yean  old).  Once  when  I  was  a  lad,  Colonel  Grogwater 
gave  me  two  gold  mohurs  out  of  his  desk  for  whist-markers,  and 
Pm  sorry  to  say  I  ran  up  firom  Eton  and  sold  them  both  for  seventy- 
three  shillings  at  a  shop  in  Gomhill.  But  to  return  to  the  ladies, 
who  are  all  this  while  kept  waiting  in  the  hall,  and  to  their  usual 
conversation  after  dinner. 

Can  any  man  forget  how  miserably  flat  it  wasi  Five  matrons 
ait  on  sofiM,  and  talk  in  a  subdued  voice : — 

First  Lady  {myateriously).  My  dear  Lady  Dawdley,  do  tell  me 
about  poor  Susan  Tuckett 

Second  Lady.  All  three  children  are  perfectly  well,  and  I  assure 
you  as  fine  babies  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  made  her  give  them 
Daffy's  Elixir  the  first  day ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  mercy  that  I 
had  some  of  Frederick's  baby-clothes  by  me ;  for  you  know  I  had 
provided  Susan  with  sets  for  one  only,  and  really 

Third  Lady,  Of  course  one  couldn't ;  and  for  my  part  I  think 
your  Ladyship  is  a  great  deal  too  kind  to  these  people.  A  little 
gardener's  boy  dressed  in  Lord  Dawdley's  frocks  indeed !  I  recollect 
that  one  at  bds  christening  had  the  sweetest  lace  in  the  world  I 

Fourth  Lady,  What  do  you  thiuk  of  this,  ma'am — Lady  Emily, 
I  mean !  I  have  just  had  it  from  Howell  and  James — guipure, 
they  call  it.  Isn't  it  an  odd  name  for  lace  ?  And  they  charge  me, 
upon  my  conscience,  four  guineas  a  yard  ! 

Third  Lady.  My  mother,  when  she  came  to  Flintskinner,  had 
lace  upon  her  robe  that  cost  sixty  guineas  a  yard,  ma'am  !  'Twas 
sent  from  Malines  direct  by  our  relation,  the  Count  d'Araignay. 

Fourth  Lady  (aside),  I  thought  she  would  not  let  the  evening 
pass  without  talking  of  her  Malines  lace  and  her  Count  d'Araignay. 
Odious  peopile !  they  don't  spare  their  backs,  but  they  pinch 
their 

Here  Tom  upsets  a  coffee  cup  over  his  white  jean  trousers,  and 
another  young  gentleman  bursts  into  a  laugh,  saying,  "By  Jove, 
that's  a  good  'un  ! " 

"  Greorge,  my  dear,"  says  mamma,  "  had  not  you  and  your  young 
friend  better  go  into  tlie  garden?  But  mind,  no  fniit,  or  Dr.  Glauber 
must  be  called  in  again  immediately  ! "  And  we  all  go,  and  in  ten 
minutes  I  and  my  brother  are  fighting  in  the  stables. 

If,  instead  of  listening  to  the  matrons  and  their  discourse,  we 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  conversation  of  the 
Mioses,  we  Rhoiild  have  heard  matter  not  a  whit  more  interesting. 

First  Miss.  They  were  all  three  in  blue  crape ;  you  never  saw 
anything  so  odiniis.     And  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  they  wore 
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those  dresses  at  Muddlebury,  at  the  archery-ball,  and  I  dare  say 
they  had  them  in  town. 

Second  Miss,  Don't  you  think  Jemima  decidedly  crooked?  And 
those  fair  complexions,  they  freckle  so,  that  really  Miss  Blanche 
ought  to  be  called  Miss  Brown. 

Third  Miss,  He,  he,  he  ! 

Fourth  Miss.  Don't  you  think  Blanche  is  a  pretty  name  \ 

First  Miss.  La !  do  you  think  so,  dear?  AVhy.  it's  my  eecond 
name! 

Second  Miss.  Then  I'm  sure  Captain  Travers  thinks  it  a 
beautiful  name ! 

Third  Miss.  He,  he,  he ! 

Fourth  Miss.  What  was  he  telling  you  at  dinner  that  seemed  to 
interest  you  so  ] 

First  Miss.  0  law,  nothing ! — that  is,  yes !  Charles — that  is. 
Captain  Travers — is  a  sweet  poet,  and  was  reciting  to  me  some  lines 
that  he  had  composed  upon  a  faded  violet — 

"  The  odour  from  the  flower  is  gone, 
That  Uke  thy " 

like  thy  something,  I  forget  what  it  was ;  but  his  lines  are  sweet, 
and  so  original  too !  I  wish  that  horrid  Sir  John  Todcaster  had  not 
begim  his  story  of  the  exciseman,  for  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  always  quits 
the  table  when  he  begins. 

Third  Miss.  Do  you  like  those  tufts  that  gentlemen  wear  some- 
times on  their  chins  ? 

Second  Miss.  Nonsense,  Mary  ! 

Third  Miss.  Well,  I  only  asked,  Jane.  Frank  thinks,  you 
know,  that  he  shall  very  soon  have  one,  and  puts  bear's-grease  on 
his  chin  every  night. 

Second  Miss.  Mary,  nonsense  I 

Third  Miss.  Well,  only  ask  him.  You  know  he  came  to  our 
dressing-room  last  night  and  took  the  pomatum  away ;  and  he  says 
that  when  boys  go  to  Oxford  they  always 

First  Miss.  0  heavens !  have  you  heard  the  news  about  the 
Lancers  ?     Charles — that  is.  Captain  Travers — told  it  me  ! 

Second  Miss.  Law,  they  won't  go  away  before  the  ball,  I  hope ! 

First  Miss.  No,  but  on  the  15th  they  are  to  shave  their 
moustaches !  He  says  that  Lord  Tufto  is  in  a  perfect  fury 
about  it ! 

Second  Miss,  And  poor  George  Beardmore,  too  ! — &c. 
Here  Tom  upsets  the  coffee  over  his  trousers,  and  the  conversa- 
tion ends.     I  can  recollect  a  dozen  such,  and  ask  any  man  of  sense 
whether  such  talk  amuses  him  ? 
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Tfy  agam  to  speak  to  a  young  lady  while  you  are  dancing — 
what  we  call  in  this  country — a  quadrille.  What  nonsense  do  yiou 
invariably  give  and  reoeiye  in  return !  No,  I  am  a  woman-scomer, 
an4  dofi't  care  to  own  it  J  hate  young  ladies !  Have  I  not  been 
in  love  with  several,  and  has  any  one  of  them  ever  treate4  me 
decently  ?  I  hate  married  women !  Do  they  not  hate  me  ?  and, 
simply  because  I  smoke,  try  to  draw  their  husbands  away  from  my 
society  ?  I  hate  dowagers  1  Have  I  not  cause  ?  Does  not  every 
dowager  in  London  point  to  George  Fitz-Boodle  as  to  a  dissolute 
wretch  whom  young  and  old  should  avoid  ? 

And  yet  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  not  loved.  I  have,  and 
madly,  many,  many  times !  I  am  but  eight-and-thirty,'*^  not  past 
the  age  of  passion,  and  may  very  likely  end  by  running  off  with  an 
heiress — or  a  cook-maid  (for  who  know»  what  strange  freaks  Love 
inay  cl^oose  to  play  in  his  own  particular  person  'i  and  I  hold  a  man 
to  be  a  mean  creature  who  calculates  about  checking  any  such 
sacred  impulse  as  lawful  love) — I  say,  though  despising  the  sex  ip 
general  for  their  conduct  to  me,  I  know  of  particular  persons  belong- 
ing to  it  who  are  worthy  of  all  respect  and  esteem,  and  as  such  I 
beg  leave  to  point  out  the  particular  young  lady  who  is  perusing 
tiilBse  lilies.  Do  not,  dear  madam,  then  imagine  that  if  I  knew  yoi| 
I  shouH  he  disposed  to  sneer  at  you.  Ah  no  !  Fitz-Boodle's  bosooi 
has  tenderer  sentiments  than  from  his  way  of  life  you  would  fiuicy, 
and  stem  by  rule  is  only  too  soft  by  practice.  Shall  I  whisper  to 
you  the  story  of  one  or  two  of  ray  atta(;hraents  ?  All  terminating 
fatally  (not  in  death,  but  in  disappointmeut,  which,  as  it  occurred, 
I  used  to  imagine  a  thousand  times  more  bitter  than  death,  but 
ffom  which  one  recovers  somehow  more  readily  than  from  the  other- 
named  complaint) — all,  I  say,  terminating  wretchedly  to  myself,  as 
if  some  fatality  pursued  my  desire  to  become  a  domestic  character. 

My  first  love — no,  let  us  paBs  th(U  over.  Sweet  one  !  thy  name 
shall  profane  no  hireling  page.  Sweet,  sweet  memory  !  Ah,  ladies, 
those  delicate  hearts  of  yours  have,  too,  felt  the  throb.  And  be- 
tween the  last  ob  in  the  word  throb  and  the  words  now  written,  I 
have  passed  a  delicious  period  of  perhaps  an  hour,  perhaps  a  minute, 
I  know  not  how  long,  thinking  of  that  holy  first  love  and  of  her 
who  inspired  it.  How  clearly  every  single  incident  of  the  passion  is 
remembered  by  me  !  and  yet  'twa^  Ion;;'  long  since.  I  was  but  a 
child  then — a  child  at  school  -and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  L — ra 
R-ggI  s  (I  would  not  write  her  whole  name  Ui  Ix;  made  one  of  the 
Man]uess  of  Hertford's  executors)  was  a  woman  full  thirteen  years 
older  than  myself ;  at  the  i)erio(l  of  which  I  write  she  must  have 
been  at  least  five-and-twenty.      She  and  her  mother  used  to  sell 

*  He  is  fivo-and-forty,  if  ho  is  a  day  old. — 0.  Y. 
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tdrts,  hard-bake,  lollipops,  and  other  such  simple  comestibles,  on 
IVednesdays  and  Saturdays  (half-holidays),  at  a  private  school  where 
I  received  the  first  rudiments  of  a  classical  education.  I  lised  to  go 
and  sit  before  her  tray  for  hours,  but  I  do  not  think  the  poor  girl 
ever  supposed  any  motive  led  me  s6  constantly  to  her  little  stall 
beyond  a  vidgar  longing  for  her  tatrts  and  her  ginger-beer.  Yes,  even 
at  that  early  period  my  actions  were  misrepresented,  and  the  fataHty 
which  has  oppressed  my  whole  life  began  to  show  itself, — the 
purest  passion  was  misinterpreted  by  her  and  my  schoolfellows  and 
they  thought  I  was  actuated  by  simple  gluttony.  They  nicknamed 
me  Alicompayne. 

Well,  be  it  so.  Laugh  at  early  passion  ye  who  will :  a  high- 
bom  boy  madly  in  love  with  a  lowly  ginger-beer  girl !  She  marriea 
afterwards,  took  the  name  of  Latter,  and  now  keeps  with  her  old 
husband  a  turnpike,  through  which  I  often  ride ;  but  I  can  recollect 
her  bright  and  rosy  of  a  sunny  summer  afternoon,  her  fed  cheeks 
shaded  by  a  battered  straw  bonnet,  her  tarts  and  ginger-beer  up6n 
a  neat  white  cloth  before  her,  mending  blue  worsted  stockings  until 
the  yotmg  gentlemeli  should  interrupt  her  by  coming  to  buy. 

Many  persons  will  call  this  description  lo^.  I  do  not  envy 
ihem  their  gentility,  and  have  always  observed  through  life  (as,  to 
be  sure,  every  other  (jentleman  has  observed  as  well  as  myself)  that 
it  is  your  parvenu  who  stickles  most  for  what  he  calls  the  genteel, 
and  has  the  most  squeamish  abhorrence  for  what  is  frank  and 
natural.  Let  us  pass  at  once,  however,  as  all  the  world  must  be 
pleased,  to  a  recital  of  an  affair  which  occurred  in  the  very  best 
circles  of  society,  as  they  are  called,  viz.,  my  next  unforttinate 
attachment. 

It  did  not  occur  for  several  years  after  that  simple  alid  plat6iu6 
passion  just  described  :  for  though  they  may  talk  of  youth  as  the 
season  of  romance,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  there  are  nb 
beings  in  the  world  so  entirely  unromantic  and  selfish  as  certaili 
young  English  gentlemen  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty.  Th^ 
oldest  Lovelace  about  town  is  scarcely  more  hard-hearted  and  scornfiil 
than  they ;  they  ape  all  sorts  of  selfishness  and  rouerie :  they  aini 
at  excelling  at  cricket,  at  billiards,  at  rowing,  and  drinking,  and  set 
more  store  by  a  red  coat  and  a  neat  pair  of  top-boots  than  by  any 
other  glory.  A  young  fellow  staggers  into  college-chapel  of  it 
morning,  and  communicates  to  all  his  friends  that  he  was  "  so  cut 
last  night,"  with  the  greatest  possible  pride.  He  inakes  a  joke  of 
having  sisters  and  a  kind  mother  at  home  who  loves  him ;  and  if 
he  speaks  of  his  father,  it  is  with  a  knowing  sneer  to  say  that  he 
has  a  tailor's  and  a  horse-dealer's  bill  that  will  surprise  "  the  old 
governor."     He  would  be  ashamed  of  being  ih  love.     I,  in  commoil 
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with  my  kind,  had  these  affectations,  and  my  perpetual  custom  of 
smoking  added  not  a  little  to  my  reputation  as  an  accomplished 
rouS,  What  came  of  this  custom  in  the  army  and  at  college,  the 
reader  has  already  heard.  Alas !  in  life  it  went  no  better  with  me, 
and  many  pretty  chances  I  had  went  off  in  that  accursed  smoke. 

After  quitting  the  army  in  the  abrupt  manner  stated,  I  passed 
some  short  time  at  home,  and  was  tolerated  by  my  mother-in-law, 
because  I  had  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  lady  of  good  con- 
nections and  with  a  considerable  fortune,  which  was  really  very 
nearly  becoming  mine.  Mary  M'Alistcr  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Colonel  M'Alister,  late  of  the  Blues,  and  Lady  Susan  his  wife.  Her 
Ladyship  was  no  more ;  and,  indeed,  of  no  family  compared  to  ours 
(which  has  refused  a  peerage  any  time  these  two  hundred  years) ; 
but  being  an  earl's  daughter  and  a  Scotchwoman,  Lady  Emily  Fitz- 
Boodle  did  not  fail  to  ox)nsider  her  highly.  Lady  Susan  was 
daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Earl  of  Marlingspike  and  Baron 
Plumduff.  The  Colonel,  Miss  M'Alister's  father,  had  a  good  estate, 
of  which  his  daughter  was  the  heiress,  and  as  I  fished  her  out  of  the 
water  upon  a  pleasure-party,  and  swam  with  her  to  shore,  we  became 
naturally  intimate,  and  Colonel  M^Alistcr  forgot,  on  account  of  the 
service  rendered  to  him,  the  dreadful  reputation  for  profligacy  which 
I  enjoyed  in  the  county. 

Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  which  is  told  here  merely  for 
the  moral  at  the  end  of  it,  I  should  have  been  Fitz-Boodle  M'Alister 
at  this  minute  most  probably,  and  master  of  four  thousand  a  year, 
but  for  the  fatal  cigar-box.  I  bear  Mary  no  malice  in  saying  that 
she  was  a  high-spirited  little  girl,  loving,  before  all  things,  her  own 
way;  nay,  perhaps  I  do  not,  from  long  habit  and  indulgence  in 
tobacco -smoking,  appreciate  the  delicac^y  of  female  organisations, 
which  were  oftentimes  most  painfully  affected  by  it.  She  was  a 
keen-sighted  little  person,  and  soon  found  that  the  world  had  belied 
poor  Greorge  Fitz-Boodle ;  who,  insteiul  of  being  the  cunning  monster 
people  supposed  him  to  be,  was  a  simple,  reckless,  good-humoured, 
honest  fellow,  marvellously  addicted  to  smoking,  iilleness,  and  telling 
the  truth.  She  called  me  Orson,  and  I  was  happy  enough  on  the 
14th  February,  in  the  year  18 —  (it's  of  no  consaiuence),  to  send 
her  such  a  pretty  little  copy  of  verses  about  Orson  and  Valentine, 
in  wliich  the  rude  habits  of  the  savage  man  were  shown  to  be  over- 
come by  the  polished  graces  of  his  kind  and  brilliant  conqueror,  that 
she  was  fairly  overcome,  and  said  to  me,  "George  Fitz-Boodle,  if 
you  give  up  smoking  for  a  year,  I  will  marry  you." 

I  swore  I  would,  of  course,  and  went  home  and  flung  four  pounds 
of  Hudson's  cigars,  two  meerschaum  i)ipcs  tliat  had  cost  me  ten 
guineas  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Gattie  at  Oxford,  a  tobacco- 
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bag  that  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  had  given  me  hef(yi't  her  marriage  with 
my  father  (it  was  the  only  present  that  I  ever  had  from  her  or  any 
member  of  the  Flintskinner  family),  and  some  choice  packets  of 
Varinas  and  Syrian,  into  the  lake  in  Boodle  Park.  The  weapon 
amongst  them  all  which  I  most  regretted  was — will  it  be  believed  % 
— the  little  black  doodheen  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel 
between  Lord  Martingale  and  me.  However,  it  went  along  with 
the  others.  I  would  not  allow  my  groom  to  have  so  much  as  a 
cigar,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  hereafter  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  a  few  days  after  many  fat  carp  and  tenches  in  the  lake  (I  must 
confess  'twas  no  bigger  than  a  pond)  nibbled  at  the  tobacco,  and 
came  floating  on  their  backs  on  the  top  of  the  water  quite  intoxi- 
cated. My  conversion  made  some  noise  in  the  coimty,  being 
emphasised  as  it  were  by  this  fact  of  the  fish.  I  can't  tell  you  with 
what  pangs  I  kept  my  resolution  ;  but  keep  it  I  did  for  some  time. 

With  so  much  beauty  and  wealth,  Mary  M*Alister  had  of  course 
many  suitors,  and  among  them  was  the  young  Lord  Dawdley,  whose 
mamma  has  previously  been  descril)ed  in  her  gown  of  red  satin. 
As  I  used  to  thrash  Dawdley  at  school,  I  thrashed  him  in  after-life 
in  love ;  he  put  up  with  his  disapi)ointment  pretty  well,  and  came 
after  a  while  and  shook  hands  with  me,  telling  me  of  the  bets  that 
there  were  in  the  county,  where  the  whole  story  was  known,  for 
and  against  me.  For  the  fact  is,  as  I  must  own,  that  Mary 
M^Alister,  the  queerest,  frankest  of  women,  made  no  secret  of  the 
agreement,  or  the  cause  of  it. 

"  I  did  not  care  a  penny  for  Orson,"  she  said,  "  but  he  would 
go  on  writing  me  such  dear  pretty  verses  that  at  last  I  couldn't 
help  saying  yes.  But  if  he  breaks  his  promise  to  me,  I  declare, 
upon  my  honour,  I'll  break  mine,  and  nobody's  heart  will  be  broken 
either." 

This  was  the  perfect  fact,  as  I  must  confess,  and  I  declare  that 
it  was  only  because  she  amused  me  and  delighted  me,  and  provoked 
me,  and  ma<le  me  laugh  very  much,  and  l)ecause,  no  doubt,  she  was 
very  rich,  that  I  hiul  any  attachment  for  her. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  George,"  my  fatlier  said  to  me,  as  I 
quitted  home  to  follow  my  beloved  to  London,  "remember  that 
you  are  a  younger  brother  and  have  a  lovely  girl  and  four  thousand 
a  year  within  a  year's  reach  of  you.  Smoke  as  much  as  you  like, 
my  boy,  after  marriage,"  added  the  old  gentleman  knowingly  (aa 
if  he^  honest  soul,  after  his  second  marriage,  dared  drink  an  extra 
pint  of  wine  without  my  Lady's  permission !),  "  but  eschew  the 
tobacco-shops  till  then." 

I  went  to  London  resolving  to  act  upon  the  paternal  advice, 
and  oh !  how  I  longed  for  the  day  when  I  should  be  married. 
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idwing  in  my  secret  sotil  that  I  would  light  a  cigar  as  I  walked 
out  of  St.  Greorge's,  Hanover  Square. 

Well,  I  came  to  London,  and  so  carefully  avoided  smoking  that 
I  #ould  not  even  go  into  Hudson's  shop  to  pay  his  hill,  and  its 
smoking  was  not  the  fashion  then  amobg  young  men  as  (thank 
Heaven !)  it  is  now,  I  had  not  many  teitiptations  from  my  friend's 
examples  in  my  clubs  or  elsewhere;  only  little  Dawdley  began  to 
smoke,  as  if  to  spite  me.  He  had  never  done  so  before,  but  con- 
fessed— the  rascal ! — that  he  eiyoyed  a  cigar  now,  if  it  were  but 
to  mortify  me.  But  I  took  to  other  and  more  dangerous  excite- 
ments, and  upon  the  nights  when  not  in  attendance  upon  Mary 
M*Alister,  might  be  found  in  very  dangerous  proximity  to  a  polished 
mahogany  table,  round  which  claret-bottles  circulated  a  great  deal 
too  often,  or  worse  still,  to  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth  and 
ornamented  with  a  couple  of  wax-candles  and  a  couple  of  packs  of 
cards,  and  four  gentlemen  playing  the  enticing  game  of  ^hist. 
Likewise,  I  came  to  carry  a  snuff-box,  and  to  consume  in  secret 
huge  quantities  of  rappee. 

For  ladies'  society  I  was  even  then  disinclined,  hating  and  de- 
spising small-talk,  and  dancing,  and  hot  routs,  and  vulgar  scrambles 
for  suppers.  I  never  could  understand  the  plcasiu-e  of  acting  the 
^art  of  lacquey  to  a  dowager,  and  standing  behind  her  chair,  of 
bustling  through  the  crowd  for  her  carriage.  I  always  found  an 
opera  too  long  by  two  acts,  and  have  rej^eatedly  fallen  asleep  in 
the  presence  of  Mary  M'Alister  herself,  sitting  at  the  back  of  the 
box  shaded  by  the  huge  beret  of  her  old  aunt,  Lady  Betty  Plum- 
duff;  and  many  a  time  has  Dawdley,  with  Miss  M*Alister  on  his 
arm,  wakened  ine  up  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment  in  time  to 
oflTer  my  hand  to  Lady  Betty,  and  lead  the  ladies  to  their  carriage. 
If  I  attended  her  occasionally  to  any  ball  or  party  of  pleasure,  I 
went,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  clumsy  ill-disguised  ill-humour. 
Good  heavens !  have  I  often  and  often  thought  in  the  midst  of  a 
soflg,  or  the  yerf  thick  of  a  ballroom,  can  people  prefer  this  to  a 
book  and  a  sofa,  and  a  dear,  dear  cigar-box,  from  thy  stores,  O 
charming  Mariana  Woodville !  Deprived  of  my  favourite  plant,  I 
gretr  sick  in  mind  and  body,  moody,  sarcastic,  and  discontented. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue,  nor  could  Miss 
M*Alister  continue  to  have  much  attachment  for  such  a  sullen  ill- 
conditioned  creature  as  I  then  was.  She  used  to  make  me  wild 
with  her  wit  and  her  sarcasm,  nor  have  I  ever  posse^ssed  the  readi- 
ness to  parry  or  reply  to  those  fine  points  of  woman's  wit,  and 
she  treated  me  the  more  mercilessly  as  she  saw  that  I  could  not 
resist  hfer. 

Well,  the  polite  reader  must  remember  a  great  fl^tc  that  was 
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given  at  B House,  some  years  back,  in  honour  of  his  Highness 

tiie  Hereditary  Prince  of  Bjdbsbraten-Ptimpemickel,  who  was  then 
in  London  on  a  visit  to  his  illustrious  relatives.  It  was  a  &ncy 
hall,  and  the  poems  of  Scott  being  at  that  time  all  the  fashion, 
Mary  was  to  appear  in  the  character  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
old  M'Alister  making  a  very  tall  and  severe  -  looking  harper; 
Dawdley,  a  most  insignificant  Fitzjames ;  and  your  humble  servant 

a  stalwart  manly  Roderick  Dhu.     We  were  to  meet  at  B 

House  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  as  I  had  no  fancy  to  drive  through 
the  town  in  my  cab  dressed  in  a  kilt  and  philibeg,  I  agreed  to  take 
a  seat  in  Dawdley's  carriage,  and  to  <lres8  at  his  house  in  Mayfair. 
At  eleven  I  left  a  very  pleasant  bachelors'  party,  growling  to  quit 
them  and  the  honest  jovial  claret  bottle,  in  order  to  scrape  and  cut 
capers  like  a  harlequin  from  the  theatre.  When  I  arrived  at 
Dawdley's,  I  moimted  to  a  dressing-room,  and  began  to  array 
myself  in  my  curse^l  costume. 

The  art  of  costuming  was  by  no  means  so  well  understood  in 
those  days  as  it  has  been  since,  and  mine  was  out  of  all  correct- 
ness. I  was  made  to  sport  an  enormous  plume  of  black  ostrich- 
feathers,  such  as  never  was  worn  by  any  Highland  chief,  and  had 
a  huge  tiger-skin  sporran  to  dangle  like  an  sfpron  before  innumer- 
able yards  of  plaid  petticoat.  The  tartan  cloak  was  outrageously  hot 
and  voluminous ;  it  was  the  <log-days ;  and  all  these  things  I  was 
condemneil  to  wear  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  people  I 

Dawdley  sent  up  word,  as  I  was  dressing,  that  his  dress  had 
not  arrived,  and  he  took  my  cab  and  drove  off  in  a  rage  to  his 
tailor. 

There  was  no  hurry,  I  thought,  to  make  a  fool  of  myself;  so 
having  put  on  a  pair  of  plaid  trews,  and  very  neat  pumps  with 
shoe-buckles,  my  coimige  faileil  me  as  to  the  rest  of  the  dress,  and 
taking  down  one  of  his  dressing-gowns,  I  went  downstairs  to  the 
study,  to  wait  until  he  should  arrive. 

The  windows  of  the  pretty  room  were  oj)en,  and  a  snug  sofa, 
with  innumerable  cushions,  drawn  towanls  one  of  them.  A  great 
tranquil  moon  was  staring  into  the  chamber,  in  which  stood,  amidst 
books  ami  all  sorts  of  bachelor's  lumber,  a  silver  tray  with  a  couple 
of  tall  Venice  glasses,  and  a  bottle  of  Maraschino  bound  with  straw. 
I  can  see  now  the  twinkle  of  the  liquor  in  the  moonshine,  as  I 
poured  it  into  the  glass ;  and  I  swallowed  two  or  three  little  cups 
of  it,  for  my  spirits  were  downcast.  Close  to  the  tray  of  Maras- 
chino stood — must  I  say  it? — a  l)ox,  a  mere  box  of  cedar,  bound 
rudely  together  with  pink  paper,  brande<l  with  the  name  of 
"  Hudson  "  on  the  side,  and  bearing  on  the  cover  the  arms  of  Spain. 
I  thought  I  would  just  take  up  the  box  and  look  in  it 

19 
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Ah  Heaven  !  there  they  were — a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  in 
calm  comfortable  rows :  lovingly  side  by  side  they  lay,  with  the 
great  moon  shining  down  upon  them — thin  at  the  tip,  full  in  the 
waist,  elegantly  round  and  full,  a  little  spot  here  and  there  shining 
upon  them — beauty  spots  upon  the  cheek  of  Sylvia.  The  house 
was  quite  quiet.  Dawdlcy  always  smoked  in  his  room; — I  had 
not  smoked  for  four  months  and  eleven  days. 


When  Lord  Dawdley  came  into  the  study,  lie  did  not  make  any 
remarks ;  and  oh,  how  easy  my  heart  felt !  He  was  dressed  in  his 
green  and  boots,  after  Westall's  pictiure,  correctly. 

"  It*s  time  to  be  oif,  (Jeorge,"  said  he ;  "  they  told  me  you  were 
dressed  long  ago.     Come  up,  my  man,  and  get  ready." 

I  rushed  up  into  the  dressing-room,  and  madly  dashed  my  head 
and  arms  into  a  pool  of  eau-de-cologne.  I  drank,  I  believe,  a 
tumblerful  of  it.  I  called  for  my  clothes,  and  strange  to  say,  they 
were  gone.  My  servant  brought  them,  however,  saying  that  he 
had  put  them  away — making  some  stupid  excuse.  I  put  them  on, 
not  heeding  them  much,  for  I  was  half  tipsy  with  the  excitement 

of  the  ci of  the  smo —  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Dawdley's 

study,  and.  with  the  Maraschino  and  the  eau-dc-cologne  I  had 
drunk. 

"  What  a  fine  odour  of  lavender-water !  "  said  Dawdley,  as  we 
rode  in  the  carriage. 

I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  and  shrieked  out  a  laugh ; 
but  mmle  no  other  reply. 

"  What's  the  joke,  George  ? "  said  Dawdley.  "  Did  I  say  any- 
thing witty  ? " 

"  No,"  cried  I,  yelling  still  more  wildly ;  "  nothing  more  witty 
than  usual." 

"Don't  be  severe,  George,"  said  he,  with  a  mortified  air;  and 
we  drove  on  to  B House. 

There  must  have  been  something  strange  and  wild  in  my 
ai)pearance,  and  those  awful  black  pluinos,  as  I  parsed  through 
the  crowd ;  for  I  observed  peoi)le  looking  and  making  a  strange 
nasal  noise  (it  is  called  sniffing,  and  I  have  no  other  more  delicate 
term  for  it),  and  making  way  as  I  ])ushed  on.  But  I  moved  for- 
ward very  fiercely,  for  the  wine,  the  Manisohino,  the  eau-de-cologne, 
and  the — the  excitement  had  rendered  me  almost  wild ;  and  at 
length  I  arrived  at  the  place  where  my  lovely  Lady  of  the  Lake 
and  her  Harper  stood.  How  beautiful  she  l(K)ked, — all  eyes  were 
upon  her  as  she  stood  blushing.     When  she  saw  me,  however,  her 
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countenance  assumed  an  appearance  of  alann.  "Good  heavens, 
George ! "  she  said,  stretching  her  hand  to  me,  "  what  makes  you 
look  so  wild  and  pale?"  I  advanced,  and  was  going  to  take  her 
hand,  when  she  dropped  it  with  a  scream. 

"  Ah — ah — ah  ! "  she  said.  "  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  youVe  been 
smoking ! " 

There  was  an  immense  laugh  from  four  hundred  people  round 
about  us,  and  the  scoundrelly  Dawdley  joined  in  the  yell.  I  rushed 
furiously  out,  and,  as  I  passed,  hurtled  over  the  fat  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Kull)shraten-Pumpemickel. 

"  Es  riecht  hier  ungeheuer  stark  von  Tabak  ! "  I  heard  his 
Highn(»8s  say,  as  I  matlly  flung  myself  through  tlie  aides-de-camp. 

The  next  day  Mary  M*Alister,  in  a  note  full  of  the  most  odious 
good  sense  and  sarcasm,  reminded  me  of  our  agrec^ment ;  said  that 
she  was  (juite  convince<l  that  we  were  not  by  any  means  fitted 
for  one  another,  and  begged  me  to  consider  myself  henc^jforth  quite 
free.  The  little  wretch  had  the  impertinence  to  send  me  a  dozen 
boxes  of  cigars,  which,  she  said,  would  console  me  for  my  lost 
love ;  as  she  was  perfectly  certain  that  I  was  not  mercenary,  and 
that  I  loved  tobacco  better  than  any  woman  in  the  world. 

I  believe  she  was  right,  though  I  have  never  to  this  day 
been  able  to  pardon  the  scoundrelly  stratagem  by  which  Dawdley 
robbed  me  of  a  wife  and  won  one  himself.  As  I  was  lying  on  his 
sofa,  looking  at  the  moon  and  lost  in  a  thousand  happy  con- 
templations. Lord  Dawdley,  returning  from  the  tailor's,  saw  me 
smoking  at  my  leisure.  On  entering  his  dressing-ruom,  a  horrible 
treacherous  thought  stmck  him.  "  I  must  not  betray  my  friend," 
said  he;  "but  in  love  all  is  fair,  and  he  shall  betray  himself." 
There  were  my  tartans,  my  ciu^ed  feathers,  my  tiger-skin  sporran 
ui)on  the  sofa. 

He  called  up  my  groom;  he  made  the  rascal  put  on  all  my 
clothes,  and,  giving  him  a  guinea  .and  four  cigars,  bade  him  lock 
himself  into  the  little  pantry  and  smoke  them  withmit  taking  the 
clothes  off.     John  did  so,  and  was  very  ill  in  consequence,  and  so 

when  I  came  to  B House,  my  clothes  were  redolent  of  tobacco, 

and  I  lost  lovely  Mary  M*Alister. 

I  am  goilfather  to  one  of  Lady  Dawdley's  boys,  and  hers  is 
the  only  house  where  I  am  allowed  to  smoke  unmolested ;  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  admire  Dawdley,  a  sly,  aoumois,  spiritless, 
lily-livered  fellow,  that  took  his  name  off  all  his  clubs  the  year  he 
married. 


MISS    LOWE 

MINNA  LOWE  was  the  daughter  of  Moses  Lowe,  banker 
at  Bonn.  I  ptissed  through  the  town  last  year,  fifteen  years 
after  the  events  I  am  alxnit  to  relate,  and  heanl  that  Moses 
was  imprisoned  for  forgery  and  fraudulent  bankrupt<\y.  He  merited 
the  punishment  which  the  mennful  Prussian  law  inflicted  on  him. 

Minna  was  the  most  beautiful  crc'ature  that  my  eyes  ever 
lighte<l  (m.  Sneer  not,  ye  Christian  mai<lens ;  but  the  fjict  was 
80.  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  seated  at  a  window  covered  with 
golden  vine-leaves,  with  grai)cs  just  turning  to  purple,  and  tendrils 
twisting  in  the  most  fanta.«*tical  anibes<pies.  The  leaves  cast  a 
pretty  chequered  shadow  over  her  sweet  face,  and  the  simple,  thin, 
white  muslin  gown  in  whic^h  she  wjus  dre.s8c<l.  She  had  Ixire  white 
arms,  and  a  blue  riblnm  confine<l  her  little  waist.  She  was  knit- 
ting, as  all  German  women  do,  whether  of  the  Jewish  sort  or 
otherwise ;  and  in  the  sliadow  of  the  room  Siit  her  sist<*r  Emma, 
a  powerful  woman  with  a  powerful  voice.  Emma  was  at  the 
piano,  singing,  "  Ilerz,  niein  Herz,  wanun  so  trau-au-rig," — singing 
much  out  of  tune. 

I  had  (M)me  to  change  one  of  Coutts's  circulars  at  Liiwe's  Imnk, 
and  was  looking  for  the  door  of  the  caisse. 

"Links,  mein  Herr ! "  said  Minna  Lowe,  making  the  gentlest 
inclination  with  her  pretty  little  head  ;  and  blushing  ever  so  Httle, 
and  nusing  up  tenderly  a  i»air  of  heavy  blue  eyes,  and  then 
dropping  tiiem  agjvin,  overcome  by  the  sight  of  tiie  stranger.  And 
no  wonder ;  I  was  a  sight  worth  contem])hiting  tli(?n,  —  I  had 
golden  hair  which  fell  gra<!efully  over  ray  shoulders,  and  a  slim 
waist  (where  are  you  now,  slim  waist  and  gohlcn  hair?),  and  a 
pair  of  brown  mustachios  that  curled  gnicefully  under  a  firm 
Roman  nose,  and  a  tuft  to  my  chin  that  (;ould  not  but  vanquish 
any  woman.     "  Links,  mein  Herr,"  siiid  lovely  Minna  Lowe. 

That  little  word  linhs  <lropjx>d  ujion  my  wt>unded  soul  like 
balm.  There  is  nothing  in  linl-s  ;  it  is  not  a  pn^tty  word.  Minna 
L<>we  simply  toM  me  to  tuni  to  the  left,  when  I  was  debating 
between  that  side  an<l  its  of)[)()site,  in  order  to  find  the  ca.sh-rooni 
door.     Any  other  person  might  have  said  links  (or  rechts  for  that 
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matter),  and  would  not  have  made  the  slightest  impression  uiK)n 
me ;  but  Minna's  full  red  lips,  as  they  let  slip  the  monosyllable, 
wore  a  smile  so  tender,  and  uttered  it  >\ith  such  inconceivable 
sweetness,  that  I  was  overcome  at  once.  "  Sweet  bell ! "  I  could 
have  said,  "  tinkle  that  dulcet  note  for  ever, — links,  clinks,  linx ! 
I  love  the  chime.  It  soothes  and  blesses  me."  All  this  I  could 
have  siiid,  and  much  more,  had  I  had  my  senses  about  me,  and 
had  I  been  a  prolicdent  in  the  German  language ;  but  I  could  not 
siH'iik,  lx>th  from  ignorance  and  emotion.  I  blushed,  stuttered, 
took  off  my  (^ap,  made  an  immensely  foolish  l)ow,  and  began  forth- 
with fumbling  at  the  door  handle. 

The  reiis(m  why  I  have  intrmluced  the  name  of  this  siren  is 
to  show  that  if  tobacco  in  a  fonner  unlucky  instance  has  proved 
my  enemy,  in  the  present  ca.se  it  was  my  tinnest  friend.  I,  the 
descendant  of  tiie  Norman  Fitz-Boodle,  the  relative  of  kings  and 
emperors,  might,  but  for  tobacco,  have  married  the  daughter  of 
Moses  Liiwe,  the  Jew  forger  ami  convict  of  Bonn.  I  would  have 
done  it;  for  I  hohl  the  man  a  slave  who  calculates  in  love,  and 
who  thinks  about  prudence  when  his  heart  is  in  question.  Men 
marry  their  cookmaids  and  the  world  looks  down  upon  them. 
Ke  sit  ancilUfi  amor  pmiori !  I  exclaim  with  a  notorious  poet, 
if  you  heartily  and  entirely  love  your  cookmaid,  you  are  a  fool 
and  a  coward  not  to  wed  her.  What  more  ciin  you  want  than 
to  liave  your  heart  filled  up  ?  Can  a  duchess  do  more  ]  You  talk 
of  the  difference  of  rank  and  the  decencies  of  s(K-iety.  Away,  sir ! 
love  is  divine,  and  knows  not  your  paltry  worldly  calculations. 
It  is  not  love  you  worship,  O  heartless  silly  calculator !  it  is  the 
interest  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  Three-i)er-Cente.,  and  the 
blessing  of  a  gontocl  mother-in-law  in  Harley  Street,  and  the  in- 
effable joy  of  snug  dinnei-s,  and  the  butler  behind  your  chair. 
Fool !  love  is  eternal,  butlers  and  mothers-in-law  are  j>erishable : 
you  have  but  tke  enjoyment  of  your  Three-] M»r-Cents.  for  forty 
years ;  and  thcUy  what  do  they  avail  you  1  But  if  you  believe 
that  she  whom  you  choose,  and  to  whom  your  heart  clings,  is  to 
Ih.*  your  soul's  companion,  not  now  merely,  but  for  ever  and  ever ; 
then  what  a  paltry  item  of  money  or  time  has  deterred  you  from 
your  happiness,  what  a  miserable  penny-wise  economist  you  have 
been ! 

And  here,  if,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I  might  be  allowed  to  give 
advice  U)  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  it  would  be  this :  young 
men  fall  in  love  with  people  of  a  lower  rank,  and  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  dread  of  disinheritiince,  or  of  the  world's  scorn, 
or  of  the  cursed  tyrant  i,'(>ntility,  and  dare  not  marry  the  woman  they 
love  above  aU.     But,  if  prudence  is  strong,  passion  is  strong  too,  and 
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principle  is  not,  and  women  (Heaven  keep  them !)  are  weak.  We 
all  know  what  hapj)ens  then.  Prudent  ]>apiis  and  mammas  say, 
"  (Jeorge  will  sow  his  wild  oats  soon,  he  will  be  tired  of  that  odious 
woman  one  day,  and  we'll  get  a  good  marriage  for  him  :  meanwhile 
it  is  best  to  hush  the  matter  up  and  pretend  to  know  nothing  about 
it."  But  suj)i>ose  Greorge  does  the  only  honest  thing  in  his  power, 
and  marries  the  woman  he  loves  above  all ;  then  what  a  cry  you 
have  from  parents  and  guanlians,  what  shrieks  from  aunts  and  sisters, 
what  excommunications  and  disinheriting !  "  What  a  weak  fool 
(Jeorge  is  !  "  say  his  male  fricmds  in  the  clubs ;  and  no  hand  of  sym- 
pathy is  held  out  to  poor  Mrs,  George,  who  is  never  forgiven,  but 
shunned  like  a  plague,  and  sneere<l  at  by  a  relentless  pharisaical 
world  until  death  sets  her  free.  As  long  as  she  is  nnmari*ied, 
avoid  her  if  you  will ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  marrie<l,  go !  be  kind 
to  her,  and  comfort  her,  and  panlon  and  forget  if  you  cau  !  And 
lest  some  charitable  people  should  declare  that  I  am  setting  up 
here  an  apology  for  vi(»e,  let  me  here,  and  by  the  way  of  precaution, 
flatly  contradict  them,  and  declare  that  I  only  would  offer  a  ^)/ea 
for  rruiTTuige, 

But  where  has  Minna  Lowe  been  left  during  this  i)age  of  dis- 
quisition ]  Gazing  thn)ugh  a  sunny  cluster  of  vine-leaves  upon  a 
young  and  handsome  stranger,  of  noble  face  and  exquisite  proportions, 
who  was  trying  to  find  the  door  of  her  father's  Imnk.  That  entrance 
Ixiing  through  her  amiable  directions  discovenMl,  I  entered  and  found 
Messrs.  Moses  and  Solomon  Lowe  in  tlu*  counting-house,  Herr 
Solomon  being  the  son  of  Moses,  and  head  clerk  or  partner  in  the 
business.  That  I  was  cheaUMl  in  my  littlt?  matter  of  exchange 
stands  to  rciiscm.  A  Jew  l>anker  (or  such  a>s  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  know)  cannot  forego  the  privilege  t)f  chcatini; ;  no,  if  it  be  but 
for  a  shilling.  AVhat  do  I  say, — a  vshillin;L;  ?  —a  penny  !  He  will 
cheat  you,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  exi-liaiiLcing  your  note ;  he  will 
then  cheat  you  in  giving  gold  for  your  silver ;  {Tnd  though  very 
likely  he  will  invite  you  to  a  splendid  rciNjst  aft^Twanls  that  shall 
have  cost  him  a  score  of  thalers  to  procure,  he  will  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  robbing  you  of  your  yroschen,  as  no  doubt  he  would 
rob  his  own  father  or  son. 

Herr  Moses  liiiwe  must  have  been  a  very  shar{)  Israelite,  indeed, 
to  rob  Herr  Solomon,  or  vice  versfh  The  j)oor  fellows  are  l>oth  in 
prison  for  a  matter  of  forgery,  as  I  heanl  hist  year  when  passing 
through  Bonn  ;  and  I  confess  it  wjis  not  without  a  little  palpitation 
of  the  heart  (it  is  a  sausage-menihant's  now)  that  I  went  and  took 
one  look  at  the  house  where  I  had  at  first  l)eheld  the  bright  eves  of 
Minna  Liiwe. 

For  let  them  say  as  they  will,  that  woman  whom  a  man  has  once 
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loved  cannot  be  the  same  to  him  as  another.  Whenever  one  of  my 
passions  comes  into  a  room,  my  cheeks  flush, — my  knees  tremble, — I 
look  at  her  with  pleased  tenderness  and  (for  the  objects  of  my  adora- 
tion do  not  once  in  forty  times  know  their  good  fortune)  with  melan- 
choly secret  wonder.  There  they  are,  the  same  women,  and  yet  not 
the  same ;  it  is  the  same  nose  and  eyes,  if  you  will,  but  not  the 
same  looks ;  the  same  voice,  but  not  the  same  sweet  words  as  of 
old.  The  figure  moves,  and  looks  and  talks  to  you ;  you  know  how 
dear  and  how  different  its  speech  and  actions  once  were ;  'tis  the 
hall  with  all  the  lights  put  out  and  the  garlands  dead  (as  I  have  said 
in  one  of  my  poems).  Did  you  ever  have  a  pocket-lKH^k  that  once 
contained  five  thousand  pounds  ]  Did  you  ever  look  at  that  pocket- 
book  with  the  money  lying  in  it?  Do  you  remember  how  you 
respected  and  admired  that  pocket-book,  investing  it  with  a  secret 
awe,  imagining  it  had  a  superiority  to  other  pocket-books  ]  I  have 
such  a  i)ocket-book ;  I  keep  it  now,  and  often  look  at  it  rather 
tenderly.  It  cannot  be  as  other  portfolios  to  me.  I  remember  that 
it  once  held  five  thousand  pounds. 

Thus  it  is  with  love.  I  have  empty  pocket-books  scattered  all 
over  Europe  of  this  kind ;  and  I  always  go  and  look  at  them  just 
for  a  moment,  and  the  si)irit  flies  back  to  days  gone  by ;  kind  eyes 
look  at  me  as  of  yore,  and  e(!hoes  of  old  gentle  voices  fall  tenderly 
upon  the  ear.  Away !  to  the  true  heart  the  past  never  is  past ; 
and  some  day  when  Death  has  cleared  our  dull  faculties,  and  past 
and  future  shall  be  rolled  into  one,  we  shall.  .  .  . 

"  Well,  you  were  quite  right,  my  good  sir,  to  interrupt  me ;  I 
can't  help  it,  I  am  too  apt  to  grow  sentimental,  and  always  on  the 
most  absurd  pretexts.  I  never  know  when  the  fit  will  come  on 
me,  or  a  propos  of  what.  I  never  was  so  jolly  in  my  whole  life  as 
one  day  coming  home  from  a  fiuieral ;  and  once  went  to  a  masked 
l)all  at  Paris,  the  gaiety  of  which  made  me  so  profoundly  miserable, 
that,  egad !  I  we])t  like  Xerxes  (wasn't  that  the  fellow's  name  ?), 
and  was  sick — sick  at  heart.  This  i)remi8ed,  permit  me,  my  friend, 
to  indulge  in  sentiment  a  jyropos  of  Minna  Ixiwe ;  for  three  weeks, 
at  loiwt,  I  adored  the  wench,  and  could  give  any  person  curious  that 
way  a  complete  psychological  history  of  the  passion's  rise,  progress, 
an<l  decay  ; — decay,  indeed,  why  do  I  say  decay  ?  A  man  does  not 
"  deciiy  "  when  he  tumbles  down  a  well,  he  drowns  there ;  so  is  love 
choked  sometimes  by  abnipt  conclusions,  falls  down  wells,  and,  oh, 
the  dismal  truth  at  the  bottom  of  them  ! 

"  If,  my  Lonl,"  said  Herr  Moses,  counting  out  the  gold  fredericks 
to  me,  "  you  intend  to  shtay  in  oiu:  town,  I  hope  my  daughtersh 
and  I  vill  have  shometimesh  de  pleashure  of  your  high  vell-bom 
shoshiety  ] " 
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"The  town  is  a  most  delightful  one,  Mr.  Lowe,"  answered  I. 
"  I  am  myself  an  Oxford  man,  and  exceedingly  interested  about — 
ahem — about  the  Byzantine  historians,  of  which  I  see  the  University 
is  producing  an  edition ;  and  I  shall  make  I  think  a  considerable 
stay."  Heaven  bless  us !  'twas  Miss  Minna's  eyes  that  had  done 
the  business.  But  for  them  I  shoidd  have  slept  at  Coblentz  that 
very  night ;  where,  by  the  way,  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  is  one  of  the 
very  best  inns  in  Europe. 

A  friend  had  accompanied  me  to  Bonn, — a  jolly  dragoon,  who 
was  quite  versed  in  the  German  language,  having  spent  some  time 
in  the  Austrian  service  bcft)re  he  joined  us ;  or  in  the  "  Awthtwian 
thervith,"  as  he  woidd  call  it,  with  a  double  distilled  gentility  of 
accent,  very  difficult  to  be  acquiretl  out  of  Regent  Street.  We  had 
quarrelled  already  thrice  on  the  passage  from  England — viz.,  at 
Rotterdam,  at  Cologne,  and  once  here ;  so  that  when  he  said  he 
intended  to  go  to  Mayence,  I  at  onc«  proclaimed  that  I  intended  to 
stay  where  I  was ;  and,  with  Miss  Minna  Lowe's  image  in  my 
heart,  went  out  and  selected  lodgings  for  myself  as  near  as  possible 
to  her  father's  house.  Wilder  said  I  might  go  to — any  place  I 
liked ;  he  remained  in  his  quarters  at  the  hotel,  as  I  found  a  couple 
of  days  afterwards,  when  I  saw  the  fellow  smoking  at  the  gateway 
in  the  company  of  a  score  of  Pnissian  officers,  with  whom  he  had 
made  acquaintance. 

I  for  my  part  have  never  been  famous  for  that  habit  of  extem- 
poraneous friendship-making  which  some  lucky  fellows  possess. 
Like  most  of  my  countrymen,  when  I  enter  a  room  I  always  take 
care  to  look  about  with  an  air  as  if  I  heartily  despised  every  one, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  the  d — 1  they  did  there!  Among 
foreigners  I  feel  this  especially ;  for  the  truth  is,  right  or  wrong,  I 
can't  help  despising  the  rogues,  and  feeling  manifestly  my  own 
superiority.  In  consequence  of  this  amiable  quality,  then  (in  this 
particular  instance  of  my  life),  I  gave  up  the  tahle-(Vhnte  dinner  at 
the  "  Star  "  as  something  low  and  ungeutlemanlike,  made  a  point  of 
staring  and  not  answering  when  people  spoke  to  me,  and  thus  I 
have  no  doubt  impressed  all  the  world  witli  a  sen^e  of  my  dignity. 
Instead  of  dining  at  the  public  place,  then,  I  took  my  repasts  alone; 
though,  as  Wilder  said  with  some  justice,  though  with  a  good  deal 
too  much  laisser-aller  of  tongue,  "You  gweat  fool,  if  it'th  only 
becauth  you  want  to  Ixj  thilent,  why  don't  you  thtill  dine  with  uth? 
You'll  get  a  WTgular  good  dinner  inthtead  of  a  bad  one  ;  and  ath  for 
thpeaking  to  you,  depend  on  it  every  man  in  the  room  will  thee 
you  hanged  futht ! " 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  dine  in  my  own  way.  Wilder,"  says  I,  in 
the  most  dignified  way. 
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"  Dine  and  be  d d ! "  said  the  lieutenant,  and  so  I  lived 

solitary  and  had  my  own  way. 

I  proposed  to  take  some  German  lessons ;  and  for  this  purpose 
asked  the  banker,  Mr.  Lowe,  to  introduce  me  to  a  master.  He 
procured  one,  a  gentleman  of  his  own  persuasion ;  and,  fiuther,  had 
the  kindness  to  say  that  his  clerk,  Mr.  Hirsch,  shoidd  come  and  sit 
with  me  every  morning  and  perfect  me  in  the  tongue ;  so  that,  with 
the  master  I  had  and  the  society  I  kept,  I  might  acquire  a  very 
decent  German  pronunciation. 

This  Hirsch  was  a  little  Albino  of  a  creature  with  pinkish  eyes, 
white  hair,  flame-ooloiu-ed  whiskers,  and  earrings.  His  eyes  jutted 
out  enormously  from  his  countenance,  as  did  his  two  large  swollen 
red  lips,  which  had  the  tnie  Israolitish  coarseness.  He  was  always, 
after  a  short  time,  in  and  out  of  my  apartments.  He  brought  a 
dozen  messages  and  ran  as  many  errands  for  me  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  My  way  of  addressing  him  was,  "  Hirsch,  you  scoundrel, 
get  my  boots  ! "  "  Hirsch,  my  Levite,  brush  my  coat  for  me  !  ** 
"  Run,  you  stag  of  Israel,  and  put  this  letter  in  the  post ! "  and 
with  many  similar  compliments.  The  little  rascal  was,  to  do  him 
justice,  as  willing  ixs  possible,  never  minded  by  what  name  I  called 
him,  and,  above  all,  —came  from  Minna.  He  was  not  the  rose ; 
no,  indeed,  nor  anything  like  it ;  but,  as  the  ix)et  says,  "  he  had 
lived  beside  it;"  and  was  there  in  all  Sharon  such  a  rose  as 
Minna  Lowe  ? 

If  I  did  not  write  with  a  moral  purpose,  and  because  my  unfortu- 
nate example  may  iict  wholesomely  upon  otiier  young  men  of  fashion, 
and  induce  them  to  learn  wisdom,  I  should  not  say  a  single  syllable 
about  Minna  JJme,  nor  all  tlic  blunders  I  committed,  nor  the 
humiliation  I  suffered.  There  is  about  a  young  Englishman  of 
twenty  a  degree  of  easy  self-confidence,  hardly  possessed  even  by  a 
Frenchman.  The  latter  swaggers  and  bullies  about  his  superiority, 
taking  all  opportunities  to  shriek  it  into  your  ears,  and  to  proclaim 
the  infinite  merits  of  himself  and  his  nation ;  but,  upon  my  word, 
the  bragging  of  the  Frenchman  is  not  so  conoeite<l  or  intolerable  as 
that  calm,  silent,  contemptuous  conceit  of  us  young  Britons,  who 
think  our  superiority  so  well  established  that  it  is  really  not  worth 
arguing  upon,  and  who  take  \i\yon  us  to  despise  thoroughly  the 
whole  world  through  which  we  pass.  We  are  hated  on  the 
Continent,  they  say,  and  no  wonder.  If  any  other  nation  were  to 
attempt  to  domineer  over  us  as  we  do  over  Europe,  we  would  hate 
them  as  heartily  and  furiously  as  many  a  Frenchman  and  Italian 
does  us. 

Now  when  I  went  abroad  I  fancied  myself  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  under  the  sun.     I  i>atronised  a  banker's  dinners  as  if  I  did 
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him  honour  in  eating  tliem ;  I  took  my  place  before  grave  profesdois 
and  celebrated  men,  and  talked  vapid  nonsense  to  them  in  in&mous 
French,  laughing  heartily  in  return  at  their  own  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing that  language.  I  set  down  as  a  point  beyond  question 
that  their  customs  were  inferior  to  our  own,  and  would  not  in  the 
least  scruple,  in  a  calm  way,  to  let  my  opinion  be  known.  What 
an  agreeable  young  fellow  I  must  have  been  ! 

With  these  opinions,  and  my  pleasant  way  of  expressing  them, 
I  would  sit  for  hours  by  tlie  side  of  lovely  Minna  Ltiwe,  ridiculing, 
with  much  of  that  elegant  satire  for  which  the  English  are  remark- 
able, every  one  of  the  customs  of  the  country, — the  dinners,  with 
the  absurd  un-English  i)udding  in  the  very  midst  of  them ;  the 
dresses  of  the  men,  with  their  braided  coats  and  great  seal-rings. 
As  for  little  Hirsch,  he  fonned  the  constant  subject  of  my  raillery 
with  Mademoiselle  Minna ;  and  I  gave  it  as  my  fixed  opinion,  that 
he  was  only  fit  to  sell  sealing-wax  and  oranges  to  the  coaches  in 
Piccadilly. 

"  0  fous  afez  tant  d'esprit,  fous  autres  jeunes  Anglais,"  would 
she  say ;  and  I  said,  "  Oiii,  noiLs  avons  l:)eAucoup  d'esprit,  beaucoup 
plus  que  les  Allemands,"  with  the  utmost  simplicity;  and  then 
would  half  close  my  eyes,  and  give  her  a  look  that  I  thought  must 
kill  her. 

Shall  I  tell  the  result  of  our  conversation  ?  In  conversation  1, 
Minna  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  the  tea  remarkably  good,  with 
which  she  and  her  sister  treated  me.  She  said  it  came  over- 
land from  China,  that  iier  papa*s  correspondent  at  Petersburg  for- 
warded it  to  them,  and  that  no  such  tea  was  to  be  ha<l  in  Germany. 
On  this  I  seriously  believed  the  tea  to  be  excellent ;  and  next 
morning  at  breakfast  little  Hirsch  walked  smirking  into  my  room, 
with  a  parcel  of  six  pounds  of  Congo,  for  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  pa>ing  eighteen  Prussian  thalcrs,  being  two  pounds  foiuteen 
shillings  of  our  money. 

The  next  time  I  called,  Herr  Moses  insisted  on  regaling  me  with 
a  glass  of  Cypnis  wine.  His  brother  Lowe  of  Constantinople  was 
the  only  i>ers()n  in  the  world  who  i)()3sessed  this  precious  liquor. 
Four  days  afterwards  Liiwe  came  to  know  how  I  liked  the  Cyprus 
wine  which  I  had  ordered,  and  would  I  like  another  dozen  ?  On 
saying  that  I  had  not  ordered  any,  that  I  did  not  like  sweet  wine, 
he  answered,  "  Pardon  !  "  it  had  been  in  my  cellar  three  days,  and 
he  would  send  some  excellent  Medoc  at  a  moclenite  price,  and 
would  take  no  refusal.  A  basket  of  M^doc  came  that  very  night 
in  my  absence,  with  a  bill  dirc(rted  to  the  "  High  Well-bora  Count 
von  Fitz-Boodle."  This  excessive  desire  of  the  Liiwe  family  to 
serve  me  made  me  relax  my  importunities  somewhat.     "  Ah  ! "  says 
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Minna,  with  a  sigh,  the  next  time  I  saw  her,  "have  we  offended 
you,  Hen*  George  ?     You  don't  come  to  see  us  any  more  now  ! " 

"  I'll  come  to-morrow,"  says  I ;  and  she  gave  me  a  look  and  a 
smile  which,  oh  ! — "  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  I  am  ! "  as  the  honourable 
member  for  Montrose  said  t'other  day.  And  was  not  Samson  ditto  ? 
Was  not  Hercules  another  ?  Next  day  she  was  seated  at  the  vine- 
leaves  as  I  entered  the  court.  She  smiled,  and  then  retreated. 
She  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  me,  I  knew  she  had.  She  held 
out  her  little  hand  to  me  as  I  came  into  the  room.  Oh,  how  soft  it 
was  and  how  round  !  and  with  a  little  apricot-coloured  glove  that — 
that  I  have  to  this  day  !  I  had  been  arranging  a  little  compliment 
as  I  came  along,  something  quite  new  and  killing.  I  had  only  the 
heart  to  say,  "  Es  ist  sehr  warm." 

"  Oh,  Herr  George ! "  says  she ;  "  Lieber  Herr  (Jeorge,  what 
a  progress  have  you  made  in  Grerman  !  You  speak  it  like  a 
native ! " 

But  somehow  I  preferred  to  continue  the  conversation  in  French ; 
and  it  was  made  up,  as  I  am  b<3und  to  say,  of  remarks  equally 
brilliant  and  appropriate  with  that  one  above  given.  When  old 
Lowe  came  in  I  was  winding  a  skein  of  silk,  seated  in  an  enticing 
attitude,  gazing  with  all  my  soul  at  Delilah,  who  held  down  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

That  day  they  did  not  sell  me  any  bargains  at  all ;  and  the  next 
found  me,  you  may  be  very  sure,  in  the  sjinie  parlour  again,  where, 
in  his  schlafrock,  the  old  Isnielite  was  smoking  his  pipe. 

"Get  away,  pai)a,"  said  Minna,  "English  lords  can't  bear 
smoke.     I'm  sure  Herr  George  <lislikes  it." 

Indeed,  I  smoke  occasionally  myself,"  answered  your  humble 
servant. 

"  Get  his  Lordship  a  pipe,  Minna,  my  soul's  darling ! "  exclaimed 
the  iKUiker. 

"  Oh  yes  !  the  beautifiil  long  Turkish  one,"  cried  Minna,  spring- 
ing up,  and  presently  retunied  bearing  a  long  cherry-stick  covered 
with  a  sc*arlet  and  gold  cloth,  at  one  end  an  enamelle<l  amber 
mouthpiece,  a  gilded  pipe  at  the  other.  In  she  came  dancing,  wand 
in  hand,  and  looking  like  a  fairy  ! 

"  Stop  ! "  she  said ;  "  I  must  light  it  for  Herr  George."  (By 
Jupiter !  there  was  a  way  that  girl  had  of  pronouncing  my  name, 
"George,"  which  I  never  heard  equalled  before  or  since.)  And 
accordingly,  bidding  her  sister  get  fire,  she  put  herself  in  the  prettiest 
attitude  ever  seen  :  with  one  little  foot  put  fon^'anl,  and  her  head 
thrown  back,  and  a  little  hand  holding  the  pii>e-8tick  between  finger 
and  thumb,  an<l  a  pair  of  re<l  lijw  kissing  the  amber  mouthpiece 
with  the  sweetest  smile  ever  mortal  saw.      Her  sister,  gigging 
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lighted  the  tobacco,  and  presently  you  Baw  issuing  from  between 
those  beautiful,  smiling,  red  lips  of  Minna's  a  little  curling,  graceful 
white  smoke,  which  rose  soaring  up  to  the  ceiling.  I  swear,  I  felt 
quite  faint  with  the  fragrance  of  it. 

Wiien  the  pipe  was  lighted,  she  brouglit  it  to  me  with  quite  as 

pretty  an  attitude  and  a  glance  that Psha !  I  gave  old  Moses 

Lowe  fourteen  pounds  sterling  for  that  pii>e  that  very  evening ;  and 
as  for  the  mouthpiece,  I  would  not  jwirt  with  it  away  from  me,  but 
I  wrapped  it  up  in  a  glove  that  I  t(X)k  from  the  table,  and  put  both 
into  my  breAst-i>ocket ;  and  next  morning  when  Charley  Wilder 
burst  suddenly  into  my  room,  he  found  me  sitting  up  in  bed  in  a 
green  silk  nightcap,  a  little  apricot-<'olonro4l  glove  lying  on  the 
counterpane  before  me,  your  huml)le  servant  employed  in  mumbling 
the  mouthpiece  as  if  it  were  a  bit  of  barl(\v-sugar. 

He  stop]>ed,  »tare<l,  burst  into  a  shriek  of  laughter,  and  made 
a  nish  at  the  glove  on  the  counter])ane ;  but,  in  a  fury,  I  sent  a 
large  siugle-volumcd  Tom  Moore  (I  am  not  a  prn^tical  man,  but 
I  must  confess  I  Wiis  rea<ling  some  piu^sjigcs  in  "Lalla  liookh" 
that  I  found  ap}>licable  to  my  situation)  I  sent,  I  say,  a  Tom 
Moore  at  his  head,  whi(!h,  luckily,  missrd  him  ;  ami  to  which  he 
resi>ondcd  by  seizing  a  lM)l8ter  and  thumping  me  outrageously. 
It  was  lucky  that  he  was  a  good-naturcMl  fellow,  and  luul  only 
resorted  to  that  harmless  weapon,  for  I  was  in  such  a  fury  that 
I  certainlv  would  have  niunlcrcd  him  at  the  least  insult. 

I  did  not  murder  him  then  ;  but  if  ho  j>c.ic]ied  a  single  word 
upon  the  subject,  I  swore  I  would,  and  Wililcr  know  I  was  a 
man  of  mv  word.  He  was  not  unaware  of  mv  tend  re  for  Minna 
Lowe,  and  wius  for  piussing  some  of  his  d(;licate  lightnlragoon  jokes 
ui)on  it  and  her;  but  these,  too,  I  sternly  cut  short. 

"Why,  cuth  me,  if  I  clon't  think  you  want  to  mawwy  her!" 
blurted  out  Wilder. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  I,  "and  suppose  I  do?" 

"What!  mawwy  the  <lau^'hter  of  that  thwindling  old  dothe- 
man?  I  tell  vou  what,  Fitth-Bo<Hlle,  tlu^v  alwavth  thaid  vou 
were  mad  in  the  wi\i,''ment,  and,  nui  me  tliwough,  if  I  don't 
think  you  are." 

"  The  man,"  siiys  I,  "  sir,  who  would  adclress  Mademoiselle 
Lowe  in  any  l)ut  an  honoural)le  way  is  a  scoun«lrel ;  and  the  man 
who  Riiys  a  word  against  her  character  is  a  liar !  " 

After  a  little  further  i>arley  (which  Wilder  would  not  have 
continued  luit  that  he  wanteil  to  borrow  money  of  me),  that 
gtMitleman  retire<l,  declarin.i:  that  "  T  wath  ath  thulky  ath  a  l)ear 
with  a  thaw  head,"  and  left  me  to  my  apricot-coloured  glove  and 
jny  aml>er  mouthi)iece. 
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Wilder's  assertion  tliat  I  was  going  to  act  up  to  opinions  wlii(;li 
I  had  always  professed,  and  to  marry  Minna  Liiwe,  certainly 
astounded  nie,  and  gave  me  occasion  for  thought.  Mairy  the 
daughter  of  a  Jew  banker !  I,  George  Fitz-Boo<lle !  That  would 
never  do;  not  unless  she  had  a  milHou  to  her  fortune,  at  least, 
and  it  was  not  probable  that  a  humble  dealer  At  Bonn  could  give 
her  so  mucli.  But,  marry  her  or  not,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
the  sweet  pleasure  of  falling  in  love  with  her,  and  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  morrow  that  I  might  properly  enjoy  the  day.  Shortly 
after  Wilder's  departure,  little  Hirsch  paid  liis  almost  daily  visit 
to  me.  I  determined — and  wondered  that  I  had  never  thought 
of  the  scheme  before— sagely  to  soimd  him  reganling  Minna's  for- 
tune, and  to  uiake  use  of  him  as  my  letter  and  message  carrier. 

"  Ah,  Hirsch  !  my  lion  of  Judali ! "  says  I,  "  you  have  brought 
me  the  pipe-stick,  have  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  seven  pounds  of  the  tobacco  you  said  you 
liked.     Tis  real  Syrian,  and  a  great  bargain  you  get  it,  I  promise." 

"  Egad  ! "  re})lied  I,  affecting  an  air  of  much  careless  ingenuous- 
ness. "  Do  you  know,  Hirsch,  my  boy,  that  the  yoimgest  of  the 
Miss  Lowes — Miss  Anna,  I  think  you  call  her " 

"  Minna,"  said  Hirscli,  with  a  grin. 

"Well,  Minna — Minna,  Hirsch,  is  a  devilish  fine  girl;  upon  my 
soul  now,  she  is." 

"  Do  you  reully  think  so  ? "  says  Hirsch. 

"  Ton  my  honour,  I  do.  And  yesterday,  when  she  was  lighting 
the  pipe-stick,  she  looked  so  confoundedly  handsome  that  I  —  I 
(juite  fell  in  love  with  her ;  really  I  did." 

"  Ho !  Veil,  you  do  our  peoi)le  great  honour,  Vm.  sure," 
answered  Hirsch. 

"  Father  a  warm  man  ? " 

"  Varm  !     How  do  you  mean  vann  ] " 

"  Why,  rich.  We  call  a  rich  man  warm  in  England ;  only 
you  don't  understand  the  language.  How  much  will  he  give 
his  daughter  ? " 

"  Oh  !  very  little.  Not  a  veek  of  your  income,  my  Lord," 
said  Hirsch. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  You  always  tidk  of  me  as  if  I'm  rich ;  but  I 
tell  you  I  am  poor— exceedingly  jwor." 

"  Go  away  vid  you  !  "  said  Hirsch  incredulously.  "  You  poor  ! 
I  vish  I  had  a  year  of  your  income ;  that  I  do "  (and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  did,  or  of  the  revenue  of  any  one  else).  "  I'd  be  a  rich 
man,  and  have  de  best  house  in  Bonn." 

**  Are  you  so  very  ]K»or  yourself,  Hirsch,  that  you  talk  in  this 
way  ? "  asked  I. 
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To  which  the  young  Israelite  replied,  that  he  had  not  one 
dollar  to  rub  against  another ;  that  Mr.  Liiwe  waa  a  close  man ; 
and  finally  (upon  my  pressing  the  i)oint,  like  a  cunning  dog  as  I 
was  !),  that  he  would  do  anything  to  earn  a  little  money. 

"  Hirsch,"  said  I,  like  a  wicked  young  reprobate  and  Don  Juan, 
"  will  you  carry  a  letter  to  Miss  Minna  Lowe  ? " 

Now  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  I  should  have  made  a 
twopenny  postman  of  Mr.  Hirsch.  I  might  with  just  as  much 
ease  have  given  Minna  the  letter  myself.  I  saw  her  daily  and  for 
hours,  and  it  would  be  hard  if  I  could  not  find  her  for  a  minute 
alone,  or  at  least  slip  a  note  into  her  glove  or  iKx^kct-handkerchief, 
if  secret  the  note  must  be.  But,  I  don't  mind  owning  it,  I  was 
as  ignorant  of  any  love-making  which  requires  mystery  as  any 
bishop  on  the  bench,  and  pitched  uix)n  Hirsch,  as  it  were,  l)ecause 
in  comedies  and  romances  that  I  had  read  the  li(?ro  has  alwavs  a 
go-between — a  valet,  or  humble  follower — who  performs  the  intrigue 
of  the  piece.  So  I  asked  Hirsch  the  above  question,  "Would  ho 
carry  a  letter  to  Miss  Minna  Lowe  ] " 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  he,  with  a  grin. 

But  the  deuce  of  it  was,  it  wasn't  written.  Rosina,  in  the 
opera,  has  hers  ready  in  her  pocket,  and  says  "  Eccolo  quk  "  when 
Figaro  makes  the  same  request,  so  I  told  Hirsch  that  I  would  get 
it  ready.  And  a  very  hard  task  I  found  it  too,  in  sitting  down 
to  compose  the  document.  It  shall  be  in  verse,  thouglit  I,  for 
Minna  understands  some  English  ;  but  there  is  no  rhyme  to  Minna, 
as  everybody  knows,  except  a  cockney,  who  might  make  "  thinner, 
dinner,  winner,"  &c.,  answer  to  it.  And  as  for  Liiwe,  it  is  just  as 
bad.  Then  it  became,  as  I  thought,  my  i)ainful  duty  to  send  her 
a  note  in  French ;  and  in  French  finally  it  was  composed,  and  I 
blush  now  when  I  think  of  the  nons<'nse  and  bad  grammar  it  con- 
tained— the  conceit  above  all.  The  etisy  vulgar  assnnmee  of  victory 
with  which  I,  a  raw  lad  from  the  stupidest  country  in  Euroi>e, 
assailed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world  ! 

Hirsch  took  the  letter,  and  to  bribe  the  fellow  to  silence,  I 
agreed  to  purchase  a  great  hideous  amethyst  bnwM'h,  which  he  had 
offered  me  a  dozen  times  for  sale,  and  whicli  I  had  always  refused 
till  now.  He  said  it  had  been  graciously  received,  but  as  all  the 
family  were  present  in  tlie  evening  when  I  called,  of  course  no 
allusion  could  be  made  to  the  note;  but  I  thought  Minna  looked 
particularly  kind,  as 'I  sat  and  lost  a  couple  of  fredericks  at  ^carti 
to  a  very  stout  Israelite  lady,  Mailame  Liiwe,  junior,  the  wife  of 
Monsieur  Solomon  Ixiwe.  I  think  it  was  on  this  night,  or  the 
next,  that  I  was  induced  to  jjurchase  a  bale  of  remarkably  fine  lawn 
for  shirts,  for  old  Wwe  had  everything  to  sell,  as  is  not  uncommon 
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with  men  of  his  profcs8ion  aud  persuasion ;  and  had  I  expressed  a 
fancy  for  a  coffin  or  a  hod  of  mortar,  I  have  no  doubt  Hirsch  would 
have  had  it  at  my  door  next  morning. 

I  went  on  sending  letters  to  Minna,  copying  them  out  of  a 
useful  little  work  called  "  Le  Petit  S^crdtaire  Fran9ais,"  and  easily 
adapting  them  to  circumstances,  by  altering  a  phrase  here  and 
there.  Day  and  night  I  used  to  dangle  about  the  house.  It  was 
provoking,  to  be  sure,  that  Minna  was  never  alone  now ;  her  sister 
or  Madame  Solomon  was  always  with  her,  and  as  they  naturally 
spoke  German,  of  which  language  I  knew  but  few  words,  my 
evenings  were  passed  in  sighing,  ogling,  and  saying  nothing.  I 
must  have  been  a  very  charming  companion.  One  evening  was 
pretty  much  like  another.  Four  or  five  times  in  the  week  old 
Lowe  would  drop  in  and  sell  me  a  bargain.  Berlin-iron  chains  and 
trinkets  for  my  family  at  home,  Naples  soap,  a  case  of  eavrde- 
cologne ;  a  beautiful  dressing-gown,  lined  with  fur  for  the  winter; 
a  rifle,  one  of  the  famous  Frankfort  make ;  a  complete  collection 
of  the  German  classics ;  and  finally,  to  my  awful  disgust,  a  set  of 
the  Byzantine  historians. 

I  must  tell  you  that,  although  my  banking  friend  had  furnished 
me  with  half  a  stone  of  Syrian  tobacco  from  his  brother  at 
Constantinople,  and  though  the  most  beautiful  lips  in  the  world 
had  first  taught  me  to  smoke  it,  I  discovered,  after  a  few  pipes 
of  the  weed,  that  it  was  not  so  much  to  my  taste  as  that  grown 
in  the  West  Indies ;  and  as  his  Havannah  cigars  were  also  not  to 
my  liking,  I  was  compelled,  not  without  some  scniples  of  conscience 
at  my  infidelity,  to  procure  my  smoking  supplies  elsewhere. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  fatal  part  of  my  story.  Wilder,  who 
was  likewise  an  amateur  of  the  weed,  once  came  to  my  lodgings  in 
the  company  of  a  tobacconist  whom  he  patronised,  and  who  brought 
several  boxes  and  samples  for  inspection.  Herr  Rohr,  which  was 
the  gentleman^s  name,  sat  down  with  us.  His  wares  were  very 
good,  and — must  I  own  it  ? — I  thought  it  would  l>e  a  very  clever 
and  pnident  thing  on  my  part  to  exchange  some  of  my  rare  Syrian 
against  his  canaster  and  Havannahs.  I  vaunted  the  quality  of  the 
goods  to  him,  and,  going  into  the  inner  room,  returned  with  a  packet 
of  the  real  Syrian.  Herr  Rohr  looked  at  the  parcel  rather  con- 
temptuously, I  thought. 

"  I  have  plenty  of  these  goods  in  my  shop,"  said  he. 

"  Why,  you  don't  thay  tho,"  says  Wilder,  with  a  grin ;  "  ith 
the  weal  wcgular  Thywian.  My  friend  Fitth-Boodle  got  it  from 
hith  bankerth,  and  no  niitlitake  ! " 

"  Was  it  from  Mr.  Lowe  1 "  says  Rohr,  with  another  provoking 
sneer. 
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"  Exactly.     His  brother  Israel  sent  it  from  Constantinople." 

"  Bah  ! "  says  Rohr.  "  I  sold  this  very  tobacco,  seven  pounds 
of  it,  at  fourteen  groschen  a  pound,  to  Miss  Minna  Lowe  and  little 
Mr.  Hirsch,  who  came  express  to  my  shop  for  it.  Here's  my  seal," 
siayB  Mr.  Rohr.  And  sure  enough  he  produced,  from  a  very  fat  and 
dirty  forefinger,  a  seal,  which  bore  the  engraving  on  the  packet. 

"You  sold  that  to  Miss  Minna  Lowel"  groaned  poor  Greorge 
Fitz-Boodle. 

"  Yes,  and  she  bated  me  down  half  a  gros  in  the  price.  Heaven 
help  you,  sir !  she  always  makes  the  bargains  for  her  father. 
There's  something  so  pretty  about  her  that  we  can't  resist  her." 

"  And  do  you  thell  winethy  too — Thypwuth  and  M^doc,  hay  1 " 
continued  the  brute  Wilder,  enjoying  the  joke. 

"No,"  answered  Mr.  Rohr,  with  another  confounded  sneer. 
"  He  makes  those  himself;  but  I  have  some  ver>'  fine  M(^doc  and 
Greek  wine,  if  his  higli  well-bom  Lordship  would  like  a  few  dozen. 
Shall  I  send  a  panier  1 " 

"  Leave  the  room^  sir  !  "  here  shouted  I,  in  a  voice  of  uncontrol- 
lable ferocity,  and  looked  so  wildly  that  little  Rohr  rushed  away  in 
a  fright,  and  Wilder  burst  into  one  of  his  demoniacal  laughs  again. 

"  Don't  you  thee,  my  good  fwiend,"  continued  he,  "  how  wegu- 
larly  thethe  people  having  been  doing  you?  I  tell  you  their 
chawacterth  are  known  all  over  the  town.  There'th  not  a  thtudent 
in  the  place  but  can  give  you  a  hitlitory  of  the  family.  Lowe  ith 
an  infamal  old  uthuwer,  and  hith  daughterth  wegular  mantwapth. 
At  the  Thtar,  where  I  dine  with  the  ofiicerth  of  the  garrithou,  you 
and  Minna  are  a  thtandard  joke.  Captain  Heerpauk  wath  caught 
himself  for  near  six  wcekth  ;  young  Von  Twommel  wath  wemoved 
by  hith  fwicnds  ;  old  Colonel  Blitz  watli  at  one  time  tho  nearly  gone 
in  love  with  the  elder,  that  he  would  have  had  a  divorce  from  hith 
lady.  Among  the  thtudentth  the  mania  hath  been  jutht  the  thame. 
Whenever  one  wath  worth  plucrking,  Lowe  utlied  to  have  him  to 
hith  houtlie  and  wob  him,  until  at  latlit  the  wathcal'th  chawacter 
became  tho  well  known,  that  the  thtudentth  in  a  body  have 
detherted  him,  and  you  will  find  that  not  one  of  them  will  dance 
with  hith  daughterth,  handthomc  ath  they  are.  Go  down  to 
Godesberg  to-ni;;j:lit  and  thee." 

"  I  (uii  going,"  answered  I ;  "  the  young  ladies  asked  me  to  drive 
down  in  their  carriage  ; "  and  I  flung  myself  back  on  the  sofa,  and 
imffed  away  volumes  of  smoke,  and  tossed  and  tumbled  the  live- 
long day,  with  a  horrible  conviction  that  something  of  what  Wilder 
had  told  me  might  be  true,  and  with  a  vow  to  siicrifice,  at  least, 
one  of  the  oHiccrs  who  had  been  laiiL^hinL;  at  me. 

There  they   were,   the  seoiiiKlrels  I    in   their  cursed   tight  frock- 
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coats  and  hay-coloiired  mustachios,  twirling  round  in  the  waltzes 
wiih  the  citizens'  daughters,  when,  according  to  i)romi8e,  I  arrived 
wiih  tlie  Isnielitisli  ladies  at  the  garden  at  Godesberg,  where  dancing 
is  carried  on  twice  or  thrice  in  a  week.  There  were  the  students, 
wiih  their  long  pipes,  and  little  caps,  and  long  hair,  tippling  at  the 
tables  under  the  leaves,  or  dancing  that  absurd  waltz  which  has 
always  been  the  object  of  my  contempt.  The  fact  is,  I  am  not  a 
dancing  man. 

Students  and  officers,  I  thought,  every  eye  was  looking  at  me,  as 
I  entered  the  garden  with  Miss  Minna  Liiwe  on  my  arm.  Wilder 
tells  me  that  I  looked  blue  with  rage,  and  as  if  I  should  cut  the 
throat  of  any  man  I  met. 

We  had  driven  down  in  old  Lowe's  landau,  the  old  gentleman 
iiimself  acting  as  coachman,  with  Mr.  Hirsch  in  his  best  clothes  by 
liis  side.  In  the  carriage  came  Madame  Solomon,  in  yellow  satin ; 
Miss  Lowe,  in  light  green  (it  is  astcmishing  how  persons  of  a  light 
complexion  will  wear  this  detestable  colour) ;  Miss  Minna  was  in 
white  muslin,  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  gloves  on  her  beautiful  arms, 
a  pink  riband  round  her  delicate  waist,  and  a  pink  scarf  on  her 
shoulders,  for  in  those  days — and  the  fashion  exists  still  somewhat 
on  the  Rhine — it  was  the  custom  of  ladies  to  dress  themselves  in 
what  we  call  an  evening  costume  for  dinner-time ;  and  so  was  the 
lovely  Minna  attired.  As  I  sat  by  her  on  the  back  seat,  I  did  not 
say  one  single  word,  I  confess,  but  looked  unutterable  things,  and 
forgot  in  her  beauty  all  the  suspicions  of  the  morning.  I  hadn't 
asked  her  to  waltz— for,  the  fact  is,  I  didn't  know  how  to  waltz,  and 
so  only  begged  her  hand  for  a  quadrille. 

We  entered  thus  Mr.  Bliiitzner's  garden  as  I  have  described,  the 
men  staring  at  us,  the  lovely  Minna  on  my  arm.  I  ordered  refresh- 
ments for  the  party ;  and  we  sat  at  a  table  near  the  boarded  place 
where  the  people  were  dancing.  No  one  came  up  to  ask  Minna  to 
waltz,  and  I  confess  I  wjis  not  sorry  for  it — for  I  own  to  that  dog- 
in-the-manger  jealousy  which  is  common  to  love — no  one  came  but 
poor  little  Hirsch,  who  had  been  absent  to  get  sandwiches  for  the 
ladies,  and  cmne  up  making  his  bow  just  as  I  was  asking  Minna 
whether  she  would  give  no  respjHise  U^  my  letters.  She  looked  sur- 
prised,—looked  at  Hirsch,  who  looked  at  me,  and  laying  his  hand 
(rather  familiarly)  upon  my  arm,  put  the  other  paw  to  his  great, 
red,  blubber  Iii)s,  as  if  enjoining  silence  ;  and,  without  a  word,  carries 
off  Minna,  and  Ix^gan  twisting  her  round  in  the  waltz. 

The  little  brute  had  a.ssnnied  his  best  clothes  for  the  occasion. 
He  had  a  white  hat  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves  ;  a  green  satin  stock, 
with  profuse  studs  of  jewels  in  his  shirt ;  a  yellow  waistcoiit,  with 
one  of  pink  Cashmere  undcrncatli  ;  very  short  nankeen  trousers,  and 
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striped  silk  stockings ;  and  a  swallow-tailed,  short-waisted,  light- 
brown  coat,  with  brass  buttons ;  the  tails  whirled  in  the  wind  as  he 
and  his  partner  spun  round  to  a  very  quick  waltz — not  without 
agility,  I  confess,  on  the  little  scoundreFs  part — and  oh,  with  what 
incomparable  grace  on  Minna's  !  The  other  waltzera  cleared  away, 
doubtless  to  look  at  her  performance ;  but  tliough  such  a  reptile  waa 
below  my  jealousy,  I  felt  that  I  should  have  preferred  to  the  same 
music  to  kick  the  little  beast  round  the  circle  rather  than  see  his 
hand  encircling  such  a  waist  as  that. 

They  only  made  one  or  two  turns,  however,  and  came  back. 
Minna  was  blushing  very  red,  and  very  much  agitated. 

"  Will  you  take  one  turn,  Friiulein  Lisa  1 "  said  the  active  Hirsch ; 
and  after  a  little  to-do  on  the  part  of  the  elder  sister,  she  got  up,  and 
advanced  to  the  dancing  place. 

What  was  my  surprise  when  the  people  again  cleared  off,  and 
left  the  pair  to  perform  alone  !  Hirsch  and  his  partner  enjoyed  their 
waltz,  however,  and  returned,  looking  as  ill-humoured  as  possible. 
The  band  struck  up  presently  a  quadrille  tune.  I  would  not  receive 
any  of  Minna's  excuses.  She  did  not  wish  to  dance ;  she  was  £unt, 
— she  liad  no  vis-a-ms.  "  Hirscli,"  said  I,  with  much  courtesy,  "  take 
out  Madame  Solomon,  and  come  and  dance."  Wc  advanced, — big 
Mrs.  Solomons  and  Hirsch,  Minna  and  I,  — Miss  Lisa  remaining  with 
her  papa  over  the  Rhine  wine  and  sandwiches. 

There  were  at  least  twenty  couple,  who  were  mustering  to  make 
a  (luadrille  when  we  advanced.  Minna  blushed  scarlet,  and  I  felt 
her  trembling  on  my  arm  ;  no  doubt  'twas  from  joy  at  dancing  with 
the  fashionable  young  Englander.  Hirsch,  with  a  low  bow  and 
scrape,  led  Madame  Solomon  opix)8ite  us,  and  put  himself  in  the 
fifth  position.  It  wfis  rather  disgusting,  certainly,  for  George  Savage 
Fitz-Boodle  to  be  dancing  vis-a-ifis  with  su<'h  an  animal  as  that ! 

Mr.  Hirsch  clapped  his  hands  with  a  knowing  air,  to  begin.  I 
looked  up  from  Minna  (what  I  had  been  whispering  to  her  must  not 
be  concealed — in  fact,  I  had  said  so  previously,  es  ut  sehr  warm  ; 
but  I  said  it  with  an  accent  that  must  have  gone  to  her  heart), — 
when  I  say  I  looked  up  from  her  lovely  face,  I  found  that  everj'  one 
of  the  other  couple  ha<l  retired,  and  that  we  four  were  left  to  dance 
the  qua<lrille  by  ourselves  ! 

Yes,  by  heavens  !  it  was  so  !  Minna,  from  being  scarlet,  turned 
ghastly  pale,  and  would  have  fallen  back  had  I  not  encircled  her 
with  my  arm.  "  I'm  ill,"  said  she  ;  "  let  me  go  back  to  my  father." 
"  You  mu^t  danre,^^  said  I,  and  hold  up  my  clenched  fist  at  Hirsch, 
who  I  thought  would  have  moved  off  too;  on  which  the  little 
fellow  was  compelled  to  stop.  And  so  we  four  went  through  the 
(juadrUle. 
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The  first  figure  seemed  to  me  to  last  a  hundred  thousand  years. 
I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  Minna  did  not  fall  down  and  faint ; 
but  gathering  courage  all  of  a  sudden,  and  throwing  a  quick  fierce 
look  round  about  her,  as  if  in  defiance,  and  a  frown  which  made 
my  little  angel  for  a  moment  look  like  a  little  demon,  she  went 
through  the  dance  with  as  much  gracefulness  as  a  duchess.  As  for 
me, — at  first  the  whole  air  seemed  to  be  peopled  with  grinning 
faces,  and  I  moved  about  almost  choked  witli  rage  and  passion. 
Then  gradually  the  film  of  fury  wore  off,  and  I  became  wonderfully 
calm, — nay,  had  the  leisure  to  look  at  Monsieur  Hirsch,  who  per- 
formed all  the  steps  with  wonderful  accunw'y ;  and  at  every  one  of 
the  faces  round  about  it,  officers,  students,  and  citizens.  None  of  the 
gentlemen,  probably,  liked  my  face, — for  theirs  wore,  as  I  looked  at 
them,  a  very  grave  and  demure  expression.  But  as  Minna  was 
dancing,  I  heard  a  voice  behind  her  cry,  sneeringly,  "  Brava ! "  I 
turned  quickly  round,  and  caught  the  speaker.  He  turned  very 
red,  and  so  betrayed  himself.  Our  eyes  met — it  was  a  settled 
thing.  There  was  no  need  of  any  furtlier  arrangement,  and  it  was 
then,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  film  cleared  off;  and  I  have  to  thank 
Captain  Heerpauk  for  getting  through  the  quadrille  without  an 
apoplexy. 

"Did  you  hear  that — that  voice,  Hcrr  George  1"  said  Miss 
Minna,  looking  beseechingly  in  my  face,  and  trembling  on  my  arm, 
SLR  I  led  her  back  to  her  father.  Poor  soul !  I  saw  it  all  at  once. 
She  loved  me, — I  knew  slie  did,  and  trembled  lest  I  should  run 
into  any  danger.  I  stuttered,  stammered,  vowed  I  did  not  hear  it ; 
at  the  same  time  swearing  inwardly  an  oath  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions, that  I  would  cut  the  tliroat  wlience  that  "  Brava"  issued.  I 
left  my  lady  for  a  moment,  and  finding  Wilder,  pointed  out  the  man 
to  him. 

"  Oh,  Heerpauk,"  says  he.     "  What  do  you  want  with  Jiim  ?" 

"  Charley,"  says  I,  with  much  heroism  and  ferocity,  "  /  want 
to  shoot  him;  just  tell  him  so."  And  when,  on  demurring,  I 
swore  I  would  go  and  pull  the  Cajitain's  nose  on  the  ground, 
Wilder  agreed  to  settle  the  business  for  me;  and  I  returned  to 
our  party. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  we  could  not  stay  longer  in  the  gardens. 
Lowe's  carriage  was  not  to  come  for  an  hour  yet ;  for  the  banker 
would  not  expend  money  in  stabling  his  horses  at  the  inn,  and  had 
accordingly  sent  them  back  to  Bonn.  What  should  we  do  1  Tliere 
is  a  ruined  castle  at  Godesberg,  which  looks  down  uj)on  the  fair 
green  plain  of  the  Rhine,  where  Mr.  Blintzner's  house  stands  (and 
let  the  reader  be  thankfiil  that  1  don't  give  a  description  of  si^enery 
here) :  there  is,  I  say,  a  caatle  at  Godesberg.    "Explorons  le  ehattOi" 
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says  I ;  which  elogant  French  Hirsch  translated ;  and  this  suggestion 
was  adopted  by  the  five  Israelites,  to  the  fairest  of  whom  I  offered 
my  arm.  The  lovely  Minna  took  it,  and  away  we  went ;  Wilder, 
who  was  standing  at  the  gate,  giving  mc  a  nod,  to  say  all  was  right. 
I  saw  him  presently  strolling  up  the  hill  after  me,  with  a  Prussian 
officer,  with  whom  he  was  talking.  Old  Lowe  was  with  his  daughter, 
and  as  the  old  banker  was  infirm,  the  pair  walked  but  slowly. 
Monsieur  Hirsch  had  given  his  arm  to  Madame  Solomon.  She  was 
a  fiit  woman ;  the  consequence  was  that  Minna  and  I  were  soon  con- 
siderably ah^ul  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  were  ascending  the  hill 
alone.  I  said  several  things  to  her,  such  tm  only  lovers  sjiy.  "  Com 
il  fay  bo  issy,"  says  I,  in  the  most  insinuating  way.  No  answer. 
"Es  ist  etwas  kalt,"  even  I  continued,  admirably  varying  my  phrase. 
She  did  not  speak ;  she  was  agitated  by  the  events  of  the  evening, 
and  no  wonder. 

That  fair  round  arm  resting  on  mine, — that  lovely  creature 
walking  by  my  side  in  the  calm  moonlight, — the  silver  Rhine 
flashing  before  us,  with  Drachenfels  and  the  Seven  Mountains 
rising  clear  in  the  distance, — the  music  of  the  dance  coming  up 
to  us  from  the  plain  below, — the  path  winding  every  now  and 
then  into  the  darkest  foliage,  and  at  the  next  nionient  giving  us 
rich  views  of  the  moonlit  river  and  plain  l)el()w.  Could  any  man 
but  feel  the  influence  of  a  8(;ene  so  exc[iu8itely  lovely  ? 

"  Minna,"  says  I,  as  she  woiddn't  speak,—  "  Minna,  I  love  you ; 
you  have  known  it  long,  long  ago,  I  know  you  have.  Nay,  do  not 
withdraw  your  hand;  your  heait  haa  spoken  for  me.  Be  mine 
then  ! "  and  taking  her  hand,  I  kissed  it  rapturously,  and  should 

have  proceeded  to  her  cheek,  no  doubt,  when she  gave  me  a 

swinging  box  on  the  ear,  started  back,  and  incontinently  fell  a- 
screaming  as  loudly  tus  any  woman  ever  di<l. 

"  Minna,  Minna ! "  I  heard  the  voice  of  that  cursed  Hirsch 
shouting.  "  Minna,  meine  Gait  In  I  "  and  he  ru.shod  up  the  hill ; 
and  Minna  flung  herself  in  his  arms,  crying,  "  Lorenzo,  my  husband, 
save  me ! " 

The  Lowe  family.  Wilder,  and  his  friend,  came  skurrying  up 
the  hill  at  the  same  time ;  and  we  formed  what  in  the  theatres  is 
called  a  tableau. 

"  You  coward  ! "  says  Minna,  \h)T  eyes  Hashing  fire,  "  who 
iould  see  a  woman  insulted,  an<l  never  defcnid  her  !  " 

"You  coward  !  "  roared  Hirsch  ;  "coward  as  well  an  profligate  ! 
You  communicated  to  nio  your  lawless  love  for  this  angel,-  to  me 
her  aftianced  husbancl ;  an<l  you  \i:u\  the  audacity  to  send  her  lett^jrs, 
not  one  of  which,  so  helj)  me  Hc^ivcn,  has  Im'cu  received.  Yes,  you 
will  laugh  at  Jews,    -will  you,  you  brutal  Knglishnian  ?     You  will 
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insult  our  people, — will  you,  you  stupid  islander?  Psha!  I  spit 
upon  you ! "  and  here  Monsieur  Hirsch  snapped  his  fingers  in  my 
&ec,  holding  Minna  at  the  same  time  round  the  waist,  who  thus 
became  the  little  monster's  buckler. 

•  •••••• 

They  presently  walked  away,  and  left  me  in  a  pleasant  condition. 
I  was  actually  going  to  fig: it  a  duel  on  the  morrow  for  the  sake  of 
this  fury,  and  it  appeared  that  she  had  flung  me  off  for  cowardice. 
I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  swindled  by  her  father,  and  insidtcd  by 
her  filthy  little  bridegroom,  and  for  what  ]  All  the  consolation  I 
got  from  Wilder  was — "  I  told  you  tho,  my  boy,  but  you  wouldn't 
lithn,  you  gweat  thoopid  blundewing  ignowamuth ;  and  now  I  shall 
have  to  thee  you  shot  and  bmvied  to-mowow ;  and  I  dare  thay  you 
won't  even  remember  me  in  your  will.  Captiiin  Schlager,"  continued 
he,  i)re8entiug  me  to  his  c()mi)aiiion,  "  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle ;  the  Captain 
acts  for  Heerpauk  in  the  moniiu*;,  and  wc  were  just  talking  matters 
over,  when  Webecx^a  yonder  (iuie<l  out,  and  we  found  her  in  the 
armth  of  Bwian  de  Bois-Guilbert  here." 

Captain  Schliiger  was  a  little,  social,  good-humoured  man,  with 
a  mustacliio  of  stniw  and  silver  mixed,  and  a  brilliant  i)urple  sabre- 
cut  across  a  rose-colourc<i  nose.  He  liad  tlu;  iron  cross  at  his 
buttonhole,  and  looked,  a>5  lie  was,  a  fierce  little  fighter.  But  he 
was  too  kiml-liearted  to  allow  of  two  boys  nee<llessly  cutting  each 
other's  throats? ;  and  much  to  the  <li.sa}jpointmeiit  of  Wilder,  doubt- 
less, who  had  l)ecn  my  second  in  the  Martingale  affair,  and  eiyoyed 
no  l)etter  sport,  he  saiil,  in  English,  laughing,  "  Veil,  make  your 
mint  easy,  my  goot  young  man,  I  tink  you  af  got  into  enough 
sgrabes  alK)ut  dis  tain  Shewcss ;  and  dat  you  and  Heerpauk  haf  no 
need  to  blow  each  otlier^s  brains  ott*." 

"  Ath  for  Fitth  aiK)logithiiig,"  burist  out  Wilder,  "  that'th  out 
of  the  quethtion.  He  gave  the  challenge,  you  know ;  and  how  the 
dooth  itii  he  to  a|K>logithe  now  ] " 

"  He  gave  the  (challenge,  and  you  took  it,  and  you  are  de 
greatest  fool  of  de  two.  I  siiy  the  two  young  men  shall  not 
fight ; "  and  then  the  honest  Captain  entere<l  into  a  history  of  the 
worthy  family  of  Israel,  which  would  have  saved  me  at  least  fifty 
pounds  hjid  I  known  it  so<^)ncr.  It  did  not  dift'er  in  sul)stance  from 
what  Rohr  and  Wilder  had  both  told  me  in  the  morning.  The 
venerable  Lowe  wiw  a  great  thief  and  extortioner;  the  daughters 
were  employed  ius  decoy-ducks,  in  the  first  j)lace,  for  the  University 
and  the  gjirrison,  and  afterwards  for  young  strangers,  such  as  my 
wise  s(;lf,  who  visited  the  place.  There  was  some  very  sad  story 
about  the  either  Miss  Lilwe  and  a  tutor  from  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  who  came  to  Bonn  on  a  reading  tour ;  but  I  am  not  at 
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liberty  to  set  down  here  the  particulars.  And  with  regard  to 
Minna,  there  was  a  still  more  dismal  history.  A  fine  handsome 
young  student,  the  pride  of  tlie  University,  had  first  ruined  himself 
through  the  offices  of  the  father,  and  then  shot  himself  for  love  of 
the  daughter ;  from  which  time  the  whole  town  had  put  the  family 
into  Coventry ;  nor  had  they  appeared  for  two  years  in  public  until 
upon  the  present  occasion  witli  me.  As  for  Monsieur  Hirsch,  he 
did  not  care.  He  was  of  a  rich  Frankfort  family  of  the  people, 
serving  his  apprenticeship  with  Lowe,  a  cousin,  and  the  destined 
husband  of  the  yoimger  daughter.  He  traded  as  much  as  he  could 
on  his  own  account,  and  would  nm  upon  any  errand,  and  buy  or  sell 
anything  for  a  consideration.  And  so,  instead  of  fighting  Captain 
Heerpauk,  I  agreed,  willingly  enough,  to  go  back  to  the  hotel  at 
Godesberg,  and  shake  hands  with  that  officer.  The  reconciliation, 
or,  rather,  the  acquaintance  between  us,  was  effected  over  a  bottle 
of  wine,  at  Mr.  Blintzner's  hot«l ;  and  we  rode  comfortably  back 
in  a  droskey  together  to  Bonn,  where  the  frieii<lsliip  was  still  more 
closely  cemented  by  a  supper.  At  the  close  of  the  rej)ast,  Heerpauk 
made  a  speech  on  England,  fatherland,  and  German  truth  and  love, 
and  kindly  saluted  me  with  a  kiss,  which  is  at  any  lady's  service 
who  peruses  this  little  narrative. 

As  for  Mr.  Hirsch,  it  must  l)e  confessed,  to  my  shame,  that  the 
next  morning  a  gentleman  having  the  air  of  an  old-clothes-man  off 
duty  presented  me  with  an  cnvc^lope,  contiiining  six  letters  of  my 
composition  addressed  to  Miss  Minna  Lowe  (among  them  was  a 
little  poem  in  English,  which  hiis  since  called  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  more  than  one  lovely  girl) ;  and,  furthermore,  a  letter  from  him- 
self, in  w^hicli  he,  Baron  Hirsch,  of  Hirschcinvald  (the  scoundrel, 
like  my  friend  Wilder,  purchased  his  titU^  in  the  "  Awthtwian 
Thervith  ")  in  which  he,  I  say,  Baron  Hirsch,  of  Hirschenwald, 
challenges  me  for  insulting  Miss  Minna  Kiwe,  or  demands  an 
apology. 

This,  I  said,  Mr.  Hirsch  might  have  whenever  he  chose  to  come 
and  fetch  it,  j)ointing  to  a  horsewhip  which  lay  in  a  comer  ;  but 
that  he  must  come  early,  iis  I  i>r()pose(l  to  quit  Boim  the  next 
morning.  The  Baron's  friend,  licaring  this,  asked  whether  I  would 
like  some  remarkablv  fine  cit^ars  for  niv  excursion,  which  he  could 
give  me  a  great  bargain?  He  Wius  then  shown  to  the  door  by 
my  body-servant ;  nor  did  Hirsch  von  Hirschenwald  come  for  the 
apology. 

Twice  every  year,  however,  I  get  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
Frankfort,  and  proposing  to  make  me  a  j)resent  of  a  splendid 
palace  in  Austria  or  Bohemia,  or  two  hundred  thousand  florins, 
should  I  prefer  money.     I  saw  his  lady  at  Frankfort  only  last  year, 
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in  a  front  box  at  the  theatre,  loaded  with  diamonds,  and  at  least 
sixteen  stone  in  weight. 

Ah !  Minna,  Minna !  thou  mayest  grow  to  be  as  ugly  as  sin, 
and  as  fat  as  Daniel  Lambert,  but  I  have  the  amber  mouthpiece 
still,  and  swear  that  the  prettiest  lips  in  Jewry  have  kissed  it ! 

The  MS.  here  conduues  with  a  rude  design  of  a  young  lady 
smoking  a  pipe. 


DOROTHEA 

BEYOND  sjlarring  and  cricket,  I  do  not  recollect  I  learned 
anything  useful  at  Slaughter  House  Scliool,  wliere  I  was 
educated  (according  to  an  old  family  tradition,  wliicii  sends 
particular  generations  of  gentlemen  to  ptirticular  schcjols  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  such  is  tlie  force  of  liabit,  that  thougli  I  hate  the 
place,  I  shall  send  my  own  son  thitlier  too,  sliould  I  many  any 
day).  I  say  I  learned  little  tliat  wiis  useful  at  Shiugliter  House, 
and  nothing  that  was  ornamental.  I  would  as  s(M)n  have  thought 
of  learning  to  dance  an  of  learning  to  (^limb  chimneys.  Up  to  the 
age  of  seventeen,  as  I  have  shown,  I  had  a  great  contempt  for  the 
female  race,  and  when  age  brought  with  it  warmer  and  juster  senti- 
ments, where  was  I  ?  I  could  no  more  danct*  nor  pnittle  to  a  young 
girl  than  a  young  Ix^ar  could.  I  have  seen  the  ugliest  little  l(»w-bred 
wretches  carrying  off  young  and  lovely  cTCiitures,  twirling  with  them 
in  waltzes,  whi8y>ering  lx»tween  their  glossy  curls  in  (|uadrill(«,  sim- 
pering with  perfect  eipianimity,  and  cutting  pa^  in  that  abominable 
"cavalier  seul,"  until  my  soul  grew  sick  with  fiu^y.  In  a  word,  I 
determined  to  leani  to  dance. 

But  such  things  are  hard  to  V>e  acquired  late  in  life,  when  the 
bones  and  the  habits  of  a  man  an^  Ibmicd.  Look  at  a  man  in  a 
hunting-field  who  has  not  Ix^en  tiuight  to  ride  as  a  boy.  All  the 
plucik  and  courage  in  the  world  will  not  mak(^  the  man  of  him  that 
I  am,  or  as  any  man  who  has  had  the  advantages  of  (;arly  educjition 
in  the  field. 

In  the  same  way  with  dancing.  Though  I  went  to  work  with 
immense  energy,  both  in  Brewer  Street,  (lolden  Square  (with  an 
advertising  fellow),  and  afterwards  with  old  Ooulon  at  Paris,  I  never 
was  able  to  Ixi  etisi/  in  dancing ;  and  though  little  Ooulon  instructed 
me  in  a  smile,  it  was  a  cursed  forced  one,  that  looked  like  the  grin 
of  a  person  in  extreme  agony.  I  on(*e  caught  sight  of  it  in  a  glass, 
and  have  hardly  ever  smiled  since. 

Most  young  men  about  London  have  gone  through  that  strange 
Be(Tet  ordcivl  of  the  (hmcing-sfhool.  1  am  irivcni  to  understand  that 
young  snobs  from  attorneys'  offices,  b;uik>,  shops,  an<l  the  like,  make 
not  the  least  mystery  of  their  i>roccc< lings  in  the  saltatory  line,  but 
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trip  gaily,  with  pumps  in  hand,  to  some  dancing-place  about  Soho, 
wjUtz  and  quadrille  it  with  Miss  Greengnx^er  or  Miss  Butcher,  and 
&ncy  they  have  had  rather  a  pleasant  evening.  There  is  one  house 
in  Dover  Street,  where,  behind  a  dirty  curtain,  such  figures  may  be 
seen  hopping  every  night,  to  a  perpetual  fiddling ;  and  I  have  stood 
sometimes  wondering  in  the  street,  with  about  six  blackguard  boys 
wondering  too,  at  the  strange  contortions  of  the  figures  jumping  up 
and  down  to  the  mysterious  squeaking  of  the  kit.  Have  they  no 
shame  ces  gens  ?  are  such  degrading  initiations  to  be  held  in  public ) 
No,  the  snob  may,  but  the  man  of  refined  mind  never  can  submit  to 
show  himself  in  public  labouring  at  the  a])preuticc.ship  of  this  most 
absurd  art.  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  modesty,  antl  the  fact  that 
I  had  no  sisters  at  home,  that  I  have  never  thorouglily  been  able  to 
dance ;  for  though  I  always  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  (luadrille  (and 
thank  Heaven  for  it  too  !)  and  though,  I  believe,  I  make  no  mistake 
in  particular,  yet  I  solemnly  confess  I  have  never  been  able  thoroughly 
to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  it,  or  what  I  have  been  about  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  dance.  I  always  look  at  the  lady 
opposite,  and  do  as  she  does :  if  she  did  not  know  how  to  dance, 
j)ar  hasard,  it  would  be  all  up.  But  if  tliey  (^n't  do  anything  else, 
women  can  dance  :  let  us  give  them  that  praise  at  least. 

In  London,  then,  for  a  considerable  time,  I  used  to  get  up  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  pass  an  hour  alone  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  of  the  Tlieatres  Royal,  in  Golden  St|U}u*e : — an  hour 
alone.  It  was  "one,  two,  three;  one,  two,  three — now  jump — 
right  foot  more  out,  Mr.  Smitli ;  and  if  you  cauld  try  and  look  a 
little  more  cheerful,  your  partner,  sir,  would  like  you  haJl  the  better." 
Wilkinson  called  me  Smith,  for  the  fact  is,  I  did  not  tell  him  my  real 
name,  nor  (thank  Heaven  !)  does  he  know  it  to  this  day. 

I  never  breathed  a  word  of  my  doings  to  any  soul  among  my 
friends ;  once  a  pack  of  thorn  met  me  in  the  strange  neighbourhood, 
when,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  muttered  something  about  a  "  little 
French  milHner,"  and  walked  ofl*,  looking  Jis  knowing  as  I  could. 

In  Paris,  two  Cambridge  men  and  myself,  who  hapj)ened  to  be 
staying  at  a  boarding-house  together,  agreed  tu  go  to  Coulon,  a  little 
creature  of  four  feet  high  with  a  pigtail.  His  roum  was  hung  round 
with  glasses.  He  made  us  take  off  our  coats,  and  dance  each  before 
a  mirror.  Once  he  was  standing  before  us  playing  cm  his  kit—  the 
sight  of  the  little  master  and  the  pupil  was  so  supremely  ridicidous, 
that  I  burst  into  a  yell  of  laughter,  which  so  ofi'ended  the  old  man 
that  he  walked  away  abruptly,  and  begged  me  not  to  repeat  my 
visits.  Nor  did  I.  I  was  just  getting  into  waltzing  then,  but 
determined  to  drop  waltzing,  and  content  myself  with  quadrilling 
for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
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This  was  all  very  well  in  France  and  England ;  but  in  Germany 
what  was  I  to  do?  What  did  Hercules  do  when  Ouipliale  capti- 
vated him?  What  did  Rinaldo  do  when  Armida  fixed  upon  him 
her  twinkling  eyes  ?  Nay,  to  cut  all  historical  instances  short,  by 
going  at  once  to  the  earliest,  what  did  Adam  do  when  Eve  tempted 
him  ?  He  yielded  and  became  her  slave ;  and  so  I  do  heartily  trust 
every  honest  man  will  yield  until  the  end  of  the  world — he  has  no 
heart  who  will  not.  When  I  was  in  Germany,  I  say,  I  began  to 
learn  to  waltz.  The  reader  from  this  will  no  doubt  expect  that 
some  new  love-adventures  befell  me — nor  will  his  gentle  heart  be 
disappointed.  Two  deep  and  tremendous  incidents  occurred  which 
shall  be  notified  on  the  present  occxusion. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  remembers  the  brief  appearance  of  his 

Highness  the  Duke  of  Kalbsbraten-PumiHjniickel  at  B House, 

in  the  first  part  of  my  Memoirs,  at  that  unlucky  period  of  my  life 
when  the  Duke  was  led  to  remark  tlie  odour  about  my  clothes  which 
lost  me  the  hand  of  Mary  M*Alister.  I  someliow  found  myself  in 
his  Highness's  territori(»8,  of  wliich  anybody  may  read  a  description 
in  the  Alnianach  de  Gotha.  His  Higlmess's  father,  as  is  well 
known,  married  Emilia  Kunegunda  Thomasiua  Charleria  Emanuela 
Louisa  Georgina,  Princess  of  Saxe-Pumpemickel,  and  a  cousin  of  his 
Highness  the  Duke.  Thus  the  two  principalities  were  united  under 
one  happy  sovereign  in  the  iMjrson  of  Philibert  Sigismund  Emanuel 
Maria,  the  reigning  Duke,  who  has  received  from  his  country  (on 
acH'ount  of  the  celebrated  pump  which  he  erected  in  the  market- 
place of  Kallwbraten)  tlie  well-merited  ai)i)ellation  of  the  Magnificent. 
The  allegory  wliich  the  statues  round  about  the  pump  represent,  is 
of  a  very  mysterious  and  complicated  sort.  Minerva  is  observe<l 
leading  up  Ceres  to  a  river-god,  who  has  his  anns  round  the  mx;k  of 
Pomona ;  while  Mars  (in  a  full-bottomed  wig)  is  driven  away  by 
Peace,  under  whose  mantle  two  lovely  children,  rei)re8enting  the 
Duke's  two  provinces,  rejjose.  The  celebrated  Si)eck  is,  as  need 
scarcely  be  said,  the  author  of  this  piece ;  an<l  of  other  magnificent 
edifices  in  the  Residenz,  such  as  the  guard-room,  the  skittle-hall 
{Grossherzcxjlich  KalhsbratenpumjternicktU sck  SchkittelsjnelsacU), 
&c.,  and  the  suijerb  sentry-boxes  Ixifore  the  Grand-Ducal  Palace. 
He  is  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  aniaciit  Kartottel  Order,  as,  indeed, 
is  almost  every  one  else  in  his  Highness's  dominions. 

The  town  of  Kalbsbraten  contiuns  a  population  of  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  a  palace  which  would  ac^commodate  about  six  times 
that  number.  The  principality  sends  three  and  a  half  men  to  the 
German  Confederation,  who  are  conmianded  by  a  General  (Excel- 
lency), two  Major-Generals,  and  sixty-four  officers  of  lower  grades ; 
all  noble,  all  knights  of  the  Order,  and  almost  all  chamberlains  to 
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his  Highness  the  Grand  Duke.  An  excellent  band  of  eighty  per- 
formers is  the  admiration  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  leads  the 
Grand-Ducal  troops  to  battle  in  time  of  war.  Only  three  of  the 
contingent  of  soldiers  returned  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  where 
they  won  much  honour ;  the  remainder  was  cut  to  pieces  on  that 
glorious  day. 

There  is  a  chamber  of  representatives  (which,  however,  nothing 
can  induce  to  sit),  home  and  foreign  ministers,  residents  from  neigh- 
bouring courts,  law  presidents,  town  councils,  &(\,  all  the  adjuncts 
of  a  big  or  little  government.  The  Court  has  its  chamberlains  and 
marshals,  the  Grand  Duchess  her  noble  ladies  in  waiting  and  blush- 
ing maids  of  honour.  Thou  wert  one,  Dorothea !  Dost  remember 
the  poor  young  Englander  ?  We  parted  in  anger ;  but  I  think — I 
think  thou  hast  not  forgotten  him. 

The  way  in  which  I  have  Dorothea  von  Si)eck  present  to  my 
mind  is  this :  not  as  I  first  saw  her  in  the  garden — for  her  hair  was 
in  bandeaux  then,  and  a  large  Leghorn  hat  with  a  deep  riband 
covered  half  her  fair  face, — not  in  a  morning-dress,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  none  of  the  newest  nor  the  best  made — but  as  I  saw  her 
afterwards  at  a  ball  at  the  ])Ieasant  splendid  little  Court,  where  she 
moved  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beauties  of  Kalbsbraten.  The 
grand  saloon  of  the  palace  is  lighted — the  Grand  Duke  and  his 
officers,  the  Duchess  and  her  ladies,  have  passed  through.  I,  in 
my  uniform  of  the  — th,  and  a  number  of  young  fellows  (who  are 
evidently  admiring  my  legs  and  envyhig  my  disiingu^  appear- 
ance), are  waiting  round  the  entrance-door,  where  a  huge  Hey- 
duke  is  standing,  and  announcing  the  titles  of  the  guests  as  they 
arrive. 

"  Herr  Oberhof-  und  Bau-Inspektor  von  Speck  ! "  shouts 
the  Hcyduke  ;  and  the  little  Insjjector  comes  in.  His  lady  is  on 
his  arm — huge,  in  towering  plumes,  and  her  favourite  costume  of 
light  blue.  Fair  women  always  dress  in  light  blue  or  light  green  ; 
and  Frau  von  Speck  is  very  fair  and  stout. 

But  who  comes  l)ehind  licr  ?  Licber  Himmel !  It  is  Dorothea  ! 
Did  eartli,  among  all  the  flowers  which  have  sprimg  from  its  bosom, 
produce  ever  one  more  beautiful  ]  She  was  none  of  your  heavenly 
beauties,  I  tell  you.  She  had  nothing  ethereal  about  her.  No, 
sir;  she  was  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  nuist  have  weighed  ten 
stone  four  or  five,  if  she  weighed  an  ounce.  She  had  none  of  your 
Chinese  feet,  nor  waspy  unhealthy  waists,  which  those  may  admire 
who  will.  No :  Dora's  foot  wai?  a  good  stout  one ;  you  could  see 
her  ankle  (if  her  robe  was  short  enough)  without  the  aid  of  a 
microscope  ;  and  that  envious  little  sour  skinny  Amalia  von 
Mangelwiirzel  used  to  hold  up  her  four  fingers  and  say  (the  two 
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girk  Wiere  most  intimate  friends  of  course),  "  Dear  Dorothea's  vaist  is 
so  mnch  dicker  as  dis."    And  so  I  have  no  doubt  it  was. 

But  what  then  t    Goethe  sings  in  one  of  his  divine  cpigrains : — 

**  "Bfioaim  Taanting  their  taste,  entitle  me  Tulgar  and  savage : 
Qif  them  their  Bnusels-sprouts,  but  I  am  contented  with  oabbago." 

I  hate  your  little  women — that  is,  when  I  am  in  love  with  a  tall 
one;  and  who  would  not  have  loved  Dorothea  1 

Fancy  her,  then,  if  you  please,  about  five  feet  four  inches  hi^ — 
&ncy  her  in  the  &mily  colour  of  light  blue,  a  little  scarf  covering 
the  most  brilliant  shoulders  in  the  world;  and  a  pair  of  gloves 
clinging  dose  round  an  arm  that  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  too 
large  now,  but  that  Juno  might  have  envied  then.  Ailer  the  fiishion 
of  young  ladies  on  the  Continent,  she  wears  no  jewels  or  gimcracks : 
her  only  ornament  is  a  wreath  of  vine-leaves  in  her  hair,  with  little 
dusters  of  artificial  grapes.  Down  on  her  shoulders  falls  the  brown 
hair,  in  rich  liberal  clusters ;  all  that  health,  and  good-humour,  and 
beauty  can  do  for  the  &ce,  kind  nature  has  done  for  hers.  Her 
eyes  are  frank,  sparkling,  and  kind.  As  for  her  cheeks,  what  paint- 
box or  dictionary  contains  pigments  or  words  to  describe  their  red  t 
They  say  she  opens  her  mouth  and  smiles  always  to  show  the 
dimples  in  her  cheeks.  Psha !  she  smiles  because  she  is  happy,  and 
kind,  and  good-humoured,  and  not  because  her  teeth  are  little 
pearls. 

All  the  young  fellows  crowd  up  to  ask  her  to  dance,  and,  taking 
from  her  waist  a  little  mother-of-pearl  remembranc^er,  she  notes  them 
down.  Old  Scbnabd  for  the  polonaise ;  Klingenspohr,  first  waltz ; 
Haarbart,  second  waltz;  Count  Hompieper  (the  Danish  envoy), 
third ;  and  so  on.  I  liave  said  why  /  could  not  ask  her  to  waltz, 
and  I  turned  away  with  a  pang,  and  played  MirtS  with  Colond 
Trumpenpack  all  night. 

In  thus  introducing  this  lovely  creature  in  her  ball-costume,  I 
have  been  somewhat  premature,  and  had  best  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  my  acquaintance  with  her. 

Dorothea,  then,  was  the  daughter  of  tlio  celebrated  Speck  before 
mentioned.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  nanu^A  in  Grermany,  where  her 
father's  and  mother's  houses,  those  of  S(>eck  and  Eyre,  are  loved 
wherever  they  are  known.  Unlike  his  warlike  progenitor,  Lorenzo 
von  Speck,  Dorothea's  father,  had  early  shown  himself  a  passionate 
admirer  of  art ;  had  quitted  home  to  study  architecture  in  Itidy,  and 
had  become  celebrate<l  througlH)Ut  Europe,  and  been  appointed  Ober- 
hofiirchitect  and  Kunst-  und  Bau-Inspektor  of  the  united  principalities. 
They  are  but  four  miles  wide,  and  his  ^^enius  has  conset|uently  but 
little  room  to  play.     What  art  can  do,  however,  he  does.      The 
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palace  is  frequently  whitewashed  under  his  eyes  ;  the  theatre  painted 
occasionally ;  the  noble  public  buildings  erected  of  which  I  havfe 
already  made  mention. 

I  had  come  to  Kalbsbratcn,  scarce  knowing  whither  I  went ;  and 
having,  in  about  ten  minutes,  seen  the  curiosities  of  the  place  (I  did 
not  care  to  see  the  King's  palace,  for  chairs  and  tables  have  no  great 
charm  for  me),  I  hiul  ordered  horses,  and  wantetl  to  get  on  I  cared 
not  whither,  when  Fate  threw  Dorothea  in  my  way.  I  was  yawning 
back  to  the  hotel  through  the  palace-garden,  a  valet-de-place  at  ray 
side,  when  I  saw  a  young  lady  seated  under  a  tree  reatiing  a  novel, 
her  mamma  on  the  same  bench  (a  fat  woman  in  light  blue)  knitting 
a  stocking,  and  two  officers,  choked  in  their  stays,  with  varioiis  orders 
on  their  spinach-coloiu^  coats,  standing  by  in  first  attitudes  :  the 
one  was  caressing  the  fat  lady-in-blue's  little  dog;  the  other  was 
twirling  his  own  moustache,  which  was  already  as  nearly  as  possible 
curled  into  his  own  eye. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  hate  to  see  men  evidently  intimate 
with  nice-looking  women,  and  on  good  terms  with  themselves.  There's 
something  annoying  in  their  cursed  complacency — their  evident  sun- 
shiny happiness.  I've  no  woman  to  make  sunshine  for  me  :  and  yet 
my  heart  tells  me  that  not  one,  but  seveml  such  suns,  would  do  good 
to  my  system. 

"  Who  are  those  pert-looking  officers,"  says  I,  iKjevishly,  to  the 
guide,  "  who  are  talking  to  those  vulgar-looking  women  t " 

"  The  big  one,  with  the  epaulets,  is  Major  von  Schnabel ;  the 
little  one,  with  the  pale  face,  is  Stiefel  von  Klingenspohr." 

"  And  the  big  blue  woman  1 " 

"The  Grand -Ducal  Punipemickelian- Court -architectress  and 
Ul)per-Pala(!e-an(l-buiI(ling-Inspectress  von  Si>eck,  born  von  Eyer," 
replied  the  guide.  "  Your  well-bora  honour  lias  seen  the  pump  in 
the  market-i)liuc  :  tliat  is  the  work  of  the  great  Von  Speck." 

"  And  yondcu*  young  person  1 " 

"  Mr.  Court-architect's  daughter,  the  Friiulein  Dorothea." 

•  •••••• 

Dorothea  looked  up  from  her  novel  here,  and  turned  her  face 
towards  the  stranger  who  was  passing,  and  then  blushing  turned  it 
down  again.  Schnabel  looked  at  me  with  a  scowl,  Klingenspohr 
with  a  simper,  the  dog  with  a  yelp,  the  fat  lady  in  blue  just  gave 
one  glance,  and  seemed,  I  thought,  rather  well  pleased.  "  Silence, 
Lischen  !  "  said  she  to  the  dog.  "  Go  on,  darling  Dorothea,"  she 
added,  to  her  daughter,  who  continued  Ikt  novel. 

Her  voice  was  a  little  tremulous,  but  very  low  and  rich.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  on  getting  Ijack  to  the  inn,  I  countermanded 
the  horses,  and  said  I  woidd  stay  for  the  night. 
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I  not  only  stayed  that  ni^^t^  but  many,  many  afterwaids ;  and 
aa  for  the  manner  in  which  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Speck 
£unily,  why,  it  was  a  good  joke  against  me  at  the  time,  and  I  did 
not  like  thai  to  have  it  known ;  but  now  it  may  as  wdl  come  out 
at  onoe.  Speck,  as  everybody  knows,  lives  in  the  market-plaoe, 
opposite  his  gn^id  work  of  art,  the  town  pump,  or  fountain.  I 
bought  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and,  having  a  knack  at  drawing,  aat 
down,  with  the  greatest  gravity,  before  the  pump,  and  sketched  it 
for  several  hours.  I  knew  it  would  bring  out  old  Speck  to  see.  At 
first  he  contented  himself  by  flattening  his  nose  against  the  window- 
glasses  of  his  study,  and  looking  what  the  Englander  was  about. 
Then  he  put  on  his  grey  cap  with  the  huge  green  shade,  and  sauntered 
to  the  door :  then  he  walked  round  me,  and  formed  one  of  a  band 
of  street-idlers  who  were  looking  on.:  then  at  last  he  could  restrain 
himself  no  more,  but,  pulling  off  his  cap,  with  a  low  bow,  began  to 
discourse  upon  arts,  and  architecture  in  particular. 

"  It  is  curious,"  says  he,  "  that  you  have  taken  the  same  view 
of  which  a  print  has  been  engraved." 

"That  M  extraordinary,"  says  I  (though  it  wasn't,  for  I  had 
graced  my  drawing  at  a  window  off  the  very  print  in  question).  I 
added  that  I  was,  like  all  the  world,  immensely  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice ;  heard  of  it  at  Rome,  where  it  was  considered 
to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  celebrated  fountains  of  that  capital  of 
the  fine  arts ;  finally,  that  unless  i^crha^is  the  celebrated  fountain  of 
Aldgate  in  London  might  compare  with  it,  Kalbsbraten  building, 
except  in  that  c^isc,  was  incomparable. 

This  speech  I  addressed  in  French,  of  which  the  worthy  Hof- 
architect  understood  somewhat,  aiul  continuing  to  reply  in  German, 
our  conversation  grew  pretty  close.  It  is  singular  that  I  can  talk 
to  a  man  and  pay  him  compliments  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
whereas,  with  a  woman,  I  at  once  lose  all  self-possession,  and  have 
never  said  a  pretty  thing  in  my  life. 

My  operations  on  old  Speck  were  so  conducted,  that  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  I  had  elicited  iix)m  him  an  invitation  to  go  over  the  town 
with  him,  and  see  its  architectural  beauties.  So  we  walked  through 
the  huge  half-furnished  chambers  of  the  palace,  we  j)anted  up  the 
copper  pinnacle  of  the  church-tower,  we  went  to  see  the  Museum 
and  Gymnasium,  and  coming  back  into  the  market-place  again, 
what  could  the  Hofarchitect  do  but  offer  me  a  gliws  of  wine  and 
a  seat  in  his  house  1  He  introduced  me  to  his  Gattinn,  his  Leocadia 
(the  fat  woman  in  blue),  "  as  a  young  worl(l-ob8er\^er,  and  worthy 
art-friend,  a  young  scion  of  British  Adel,  who  had  come  to  refresh 
himself  at  the  Urquellcn  of  his  race,  and  see  his  brethren  of  the 
great  £unily  of  Hermann." 
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1  saw  instantly  that  the  old  fellow  waa  of  a  romantic  turn,  from 
this  rodomontade  to  his  lady  :  nor  was  slie  a  whit  less  so  ;  nor  waa 
Dorothea  less  sentimental  than  her  mamma.  She  knew  everything 
regarding  the  literature  of  Albion,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it ; 
and  asked  me  news  of  all  the  famous  writers  there.  I  told  her 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  was  one  of  the  loveliest  young  beauties  at  our 
Court ;  I  described  to  her  Lady  Morgan,  herself  as  beautiful  as  the 
wild  Irish  girl  she  drew ;  I  promised  to  give  her  a  signature  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  (which  I  wrote  for  her  that  very  evening) ;  and  described 
a  fox-hunt,  at  which  I  had  seen  Thomas  Moore  and  Samuel  Rogers, 
Esquires;  and  a  boxing-match,  in  which  the  athletic  author  of 
"  Pelham "  was  pitted  against  the  hardy  mountain  bard,  Words- 
worth. You  see  my  education  was  not  neglected,  for  though  I 
have  never  read  the  works  of  the  above-named  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
yet  I  knew  their  names  well  enough. 

Time  passed  away.  I,  perhaps,  was  never  so  brilliant  in  con 
versation  as  when  excited  by  the  Assmannshauser  and  the  brilliant 
eyes  of  Dorothea  that  day.  She  and  her  parents  had  dined  at  their 
usual  heathen  hour ;  but  I  was,  I  tlon't  care  to  own  it,  so  smitten,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  did  not  even  miss  the  meal,  and  talked 
on  until  six  o'clock,  when  tea  was  served.  Madame  Si)eck  said  they 
always  drank  it ;  and  so  placing  a  teaspoonful  of  bohea  in  a  caldron 
of  water,  she  placidly  handed  out  this  decoction,  which  we  took 
with  cakes  and  tartines.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  how  disgusted 
Klingenspohr  and  Schnabel  looked  when  they  stepped  in  as  usual 
that  evening  to  make  their  party  of  whist  with  the  Speck  family ! 
Down  they  were  ol)lige(l  to  sit ;  and  the  lovely  Dorothea,  for  that 
night,  declined  to  play  altogether,  and — siit  on  the  sofa  by  me. 

What  we  talked  about,  who  shall  tell  1  I  would  not,  for  my 
part,  break  the  secret  of  one  of  tliose  delicious  conversiitions,  of 
which  I  and  every  man  in  his  time  have  held  so  many.  You  begin, 
very  prolmbly,  about  the  weather — 'tis  a  common  subject,  but  what 
sentiments  the  genius  of  Love  can  fling  into  it !  I  have  often,  for 
my  i)art,  said  to  the  girl  of  my  heart  for  the  time  being,  "  It's  a 
tine  day,"  or,  "  It's  a  rainy  morning,"  in  a  way  that  has  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes.  Something  beats  in  your  heart,  and  twangle ! 
a  corresponding  string  thrills  and  echoes  in  hers.  You  offer  her 
anything — her  knitting-needles,  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter — what 
causes  the  grateful  blush  with  which  she  accepts  the  one  or  the 
other?  Why,  she  sees  your  heart  handed  over  to  her  upon  the 
needles,  and  the  bread-and-butter  is  to  her  a  sandwich  with  love 
inside  it.  If  you  say  to  your  grandmother,  "  Ma'am,  it^s  a  fine 
day,"  or  what  not,  she  would  find  in  the  words  no  other  meaning 
than  their  outward  and  visible  one ;  but  say  so  to  the  girl  you  love, 
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and  she  understands  a  thousand  mystic  meanings  in  them.  Thus, 
in  a  word,  though  Dorothea  and  I  did  not,  probably,  on  the  first 
night  of  our  meeting,  talk  of  anything  more  than  the  weather,  or 
trumps,  or  some  subjects  which  to  such  listeners  as  Schnabel  aad 
Klingenspohr  and  others  might  appear  quite  ordinary,  yet  to  us  they 
had  a  different  signification,  of  which  Love  alone  held  the  key. 

Without  further  ado  then,  after  the  occurrences  of  that  evening, 
I  determined  on  staying  at  Kalbsbraten,  and  presenting  my  card 
the  next  day  to  the  Hof-Marshal,  nMpiesting  to  liavc  the  honour  of 
being  presented  to  his  Highness  the  Prince,  at  one  of  whose  Court- 
balls  my  Dorothea  appeared  as  I  have  dc8(;ribed  her. 

It  was  summer  when  I  first  arrived  at  Kall)sl»nitcn.  The  little 
Court  was  removed  to  Sicgmundshist,  his  Uighness's  country-seat : 
no  balls  were  taking  place,  and,  in  consetpiencc,  I  held  my  own  with 
Dorothea  pretty  well.  I  treated  her  admirer.  Lieutenant  Klingen- 
spohr, with  jierfcct  scorn,  had  a  manifest  advantage  over  Major 
Schnabel,  and  used  somehow  to  meet  the  fair  one  every  day,  walking 
in  company  with  her  mamma  in  the  palace  ganlcn,  or  sitting  under 
the  acacias,  with  Belotte  in  her  mother^s  lap,  and  the  £&vourite 
romance  beside  her.  Dear,  dear  Dorothea !  what  a  number  of  novels 
she  must  have  read  in  her  time  !  She  confessed  to  me  that  she  had 
been  in  love  with  Uncas,  with  Saint  Prenx,  with  Ivanhoe,  and  with 
hosts  of  German  heroes  of  n>nian(;e ;  and  when  I  asketi  her  if  she, 
whose  heart  wa«  so  tender  towards  ima;?inary  youths,  had  never  had 
a  preference  for  any  one  of  licr  livin<(  a( loners,  she  only  looked,  and 
blushed,  and  sighed,  and  said  nothing. 

You  see  I  hjid  got  on  as  well  as  a  man  could  do,  until  the  con- 
founded Court  Si^ason  and  the  kdls  lK*gjai,  and  then, — why,  then 
came  my  usual  luck. 

Waltzing  is  a  part  of  a  German  girl's  life.  With  the  best  will 
in  the  world — whic^li,  I  doubt  not,  she  entertains  for  me,  for  I  never 
put  the  matter  of  marrisigo  directly  to  her  DonHhea  could  not  go 
to  balls  and  not  waltz.  It  was  madness  to  me  to  see  her  whirling 
round  the  room  ^ith  officers,  att^ic/ieny  prim  little  (•hamlxjriains  with 
gold  keys  and  embroidtTcd  coats,  her  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  her 
hand  reposing  upcm  the  al)ominable  little  dancer's  epaulet,  her  good- 
humoured  face  lightcjd  up  with  still  greater  satisfaction.  I  saw  that 
I  must  learn  to  waltz  too,  and  took  my  measures  ac^cordingly. 

The  leader  of  the  ballet  at  the  Kal))sl)nitcn  theatre  in  my  time 
was  Springbock  from  Vienna.  He  had  l^cxm  a  regular  Zephyr  onoe, 
'twas  said,  in  his  younger  days ;  and  though  he  is  now  fifteen  stone 
weight,  I  can,  Ii^as  !  recommend  him  conscientiously  jus  a  master ; 
and  I  determined  to  take  some  lessons  from  him  in  the  art  which  I 
had  neglected  so  foolishly  in  early  life. 
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It  may  be  said,  without  vanity,  that  I  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  in 
the  course  of  half-a-dozen  lessons  I  had  arrived  at  very  considerable 
agility  in  the  waltzing  line,  and  could  twirl  round  the  room  with 
him  at  such  a  pace  as  made  the  old  gentleman  pant  again,  and 
hartily  left  him  breath  enough  to  puflf  out  a  compliment  to  his  pupil. 
I  may  say,  that  in  a  single  week  I  became  an  expert  waltzer ;  but 
as  I  wished,  when  I  came  out  publicly  in  that  character,  to  be  quite 
sure  of  myself,  and  as  I  had  hitherto  practised  not  with  a  lady,  but 
with  a  very  fat  old  man,  it  was  agreed  tliat  he  should  bring  a  lady 
of  his  acquaintance  to  ])erfect  me,  and  accordingly,  at  my  eighth 
lesson,  Madame  Springbuck  herself  came  to  the  dancing-room,  and 
the  old  Zephyr  performed  on  the  violin. 

If  any  man  ventures  the  least  sneer  with  regard  to  this  lady,  or 
dares  to  insinuate  anything  disrespectful  to  her  or  myself,  I  say  at 
once  that  he  is  an  impudent  calumniator.  Madame  Springbock  is  old 
enough  to  be  my  grandmother,  and  as  ugly  a  woman  as  I  ever  saw ; 
but,  though  old,  she  wan  pa^siojinee  pour  la  d(in$e,  and  not  having 
(on  account,  doubtless,  of  her  age  and  imjirepossessing  appearance) 
many  opportunities  of  indulging  in  her  favourite  liastime,  made  up 
for  lost  time  ])y  immense  activity  whenever  she  could  get  a  partner. 
In  vain,  at  tlie  end  of  the  hour,  would  Springbock  exclaim,  "  Amalia, 
my  soul's  blessing,  the  time  is  up  !  "  "  Play  on,  dear  Alphon^o  !  " 
would  the  old  laily  exclaim,  whisking  me  round ;  and  though  I  had 
not  the  least  i)loa8ure  in  such  a  homely  partner,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
perfecting  myself,  I  waltzed  and  waltzed  with  her,  until  we  were 
both  half  dead  with  fatigue. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  could  waltz  as  well  as  any  man 
in  Germany. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  there  was  a  grand  ball  at  Court  in 
honour  of  H.H.  the  Prince  of  Dunnuerland  juid  his  Princess,  and 
theji  I  (l(;tcniiined  I  would  come  out  in  public.  I  dressed  myself 
with  unusual  care  and  splendour.  My  hair  was  curled  and  my 
mou.stjirhc  dyed  to  a  nicety ;  and  of  the  four  hundred  gentlemen 
present,  if  the  girls  of  Kalbsbraten  did  select  one  who  wore  an 
English  hussar  uniform,  why  should  I  disguise  the  fact?  In  spite 
of  my  silence,  the  news  had  somehow  gut  abroad,  as  news  will  in 
such  small  towns, — Herr  von  Fitz-Boodle  was  coming  out  in  a 
waltz  that  evening.  His  Highness  the  Duke  even  made  an  allusion 
to  the  circumstance.  When  on  this  eventful  night,  I  went,  as 
usual,  and  made  him  my  bow  in  the  presentation,  "  Vous,  monsieur," 
said  he — "  vous  qui  etes  si  jeune,  devez  aimer  la  danse."  I  blushed 
as  red  as  my  trousers,  and  bowing  went  away. 

I  stepped  up  to  Dorothcii.  Heavens !  how  beautiful  she 
looked !  and  how  archly,  she  smiled  as,  with  a  thumping  heart,  I 
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asked  her  liand  for  a  waltz!  She  took  out  her  little  mother-of- 
peurl  (laucing-book,  she  wrote  down  my  name  with  her  pencil :  we 
were  engaged  for  the  fourth  waltz,  and  till  then  I  left  her  to  other 
partners. 

Who  says  that  his  first  waltz  is  not  a  nervous  moment  ?  I  vow 
I  was  more  excited  than  by  any  duel  I  ever  fought.  I  would  not 
dance  any  contre-danse  or  galop.  I  re[)eatedly  went  to  the  buffet 
and  got  glasses  of  punch  (dear  simple  Ocrmany  !  'tis  with  rum-punch 
and  egg-flip  thy  children  streni^then  themselves  for  the  dance !)  I 
went  into  the  ballroom  and  looked — the  couples  bounded  before 
me,  the  music  clashed  and  rang  in  my  ears — all  was  fiery,  feverish, 
indistinct.  The  gleaming  white  columns,  the  polished  oaken  floors 
in  which  the  innumerable  tapers  were  reflected — all  together  swam 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  was  at  a  pitch  of  madneas  almost  when  the 
fourth  waltz  at  length  came.  "  Will  you  dunce  with  your  sword 
on  ?"  said  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world.  I  blushe<l,  and 
stammered,  and  trembled,  as  I  laid  down  that  weapon  and  my  cap, 
and  hark  !  the  music  began  ! 

Oh,  how  my  hand  trembled  as  I  i)laced  it  round  the  waist  of 
Dorothea !  With  my  left  hand  I  took  her  right — did  she  squeeze 
it?  I  think  she  did — to  this  day  I  think  she  did.  Away  we 
went !  we  tripped  over  the  polislied  oak  floor  like  two  young  fidries. 
"  Courage,  monsieur,"  said  she,  with  her  sweet  smile.  Then  it  was 
"Trfes  bien,  monsieur."  Then  I  heard  the  voices  humming  and 
buzzing  about.  " II  danse  bien,  I'Anglais,'  **  Ma  foi,  oui,"  says 
another.  On  we  went,  twirling  and  twisting,  and  turning  and 
whirling ;  couple  after  couple  dropiwd  panting  off".  Little  Klingen- 
spohr  liimself  was  obliged  to  give  in.  All  eyes  were  upon  us — 
we  were  going   round   alone,      Dorothea  was   almost   exhausted, 

when 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I  have  been  sitting  for  two  hours  since  I  marked  the  asterisks, 
thinking — thinking.  I  have  (committed  crimes  in  my  life — who 
hasn't  ]  But  talk  of  remorse,  what  remorse  is  there  like  that  which 
rushes  up  in  a  flo(Kl  to  my  brain  sometimes  when  I  am  alone,  and 
causes  me  to  blush  when  I'm  al>ed  in  the  dark  ] 

I  fell,  sir,  on  that  infernal  slii)pery  floor.  Down  we  came  like 
shot ;  we  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  midst  of  the  ballroom,  the 
miu*ic  going  ten  miles  an  hour,  eight  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  fixed 
upon  us,  a  ciu^ed  shriek  of  laughter  bursting  out  from  all  sides. 
Heavens  !  how  clear  I  heard  it,  as  we  went  on  rolling  and  rolling  I 
"  My  child  !  my  Dorothea ! "  shrieked  out  Madame  Speck,  rushing 
forward,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  breath  to  do  so,  Dorothea  of  course 
screamed  too;   then  she  fiainted,  then  she  was  disentangled  from 
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out  my  spurs,  and  home  off  by  a  bevy  of  tittering  women.  "  Clumsy 
bnite ! "  said  Madame  Speck,  turning  her  fat  back  upon  me.  I 
remained  upon  my  s^ant,  wild,  ghastly,  looking  about.  It  was  all 
up  with  me — I  knew  it  was.  I  wished  I  could  have  died  there, 
and  I  wish  so  still. 

Klingenspohr  married  her,  that  is  the  long  and  short;  but 
before  that  event  I  placed  a  sabre-cut  across  the  young  scoundreFs 
nose,  which  destroyed  his  beauty  for  ever. 

0  Dorothea!  you  can't  forgive  me — you  oughtn't  to  forgive 
me ;  but  I  love  you  madly  still. 

My  next  flame  was  Ottilia:  but  let  us  keep  her  for  another 
number ;  my  feelings  overpower  me  at  presenc. 


OTTILIA 

CHAPTER    I 

THE  ALBUM— THE  MEDITERRANEAN  HEATH 

TRAVELLING  some  little  time  b«ack  in  a  wild  part  of  Conne- 
mara,  where  I  had  been  for  fishing  and  seal-shooting,  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  get  admission  to  the  chateau  of  a  hospi- 
table Irish  gentleman,  and  to  procure  some  news  of  my  once  dear 
Ottilia. 

Yes,  of  no  other  than  Ottilia  v.  Scthlippenschlopp,  the  Muse  of 
Kalbsbraten-Pumpemickel,  the  friendly  little  town  far  away  in 
Sjichsenland, — where  old  SiMJck  built  the  town  pump,  where  Klin- 
gcnsiwhr  was  slashed  across  the  nose, — where  Dorothea  rolled  over 

and  over  in  that  horrible  waltz  with  Fitz-Boo Psha  ! — away 

with  the  recollection  :  but  wasn't  it  strange  to  get  news  of  Ottilia 
in  the  wiklc^t  corner  of  Ireland,  where  I  never  should  have  thought 
to  hear  her  gentle  name  ?  Walking  on  that  very  Urrislx^g  Mountain 
under  whose  shadow  I  heard  Ottilia's  naino,  Mackay,  the  learned 
author  of  the  "Flora  Patlan<lira,"  discovered  the  Mediterranean 
heath, — such  a  flower  as  1  have  often  plucked  on  the  sides  of 
Vesuvius,  and  as  Proserpine,  no  doubt,  amused  herself  in  gathering 
as  she  strayed  in  tlie  fields  of  Enna.  Here  it  is-  tlie  self-same 
flower,  peering  out  at  the  Atlantic  from  Roundstone  l^ay ;  here,  too, 
in  this  wild  lonely  ])lace,  nestles  tlie  fragnmt  memory  of  my  Ottilia! 
In  a  word,  after  a  day  on  I^allylynch  Lake  (wliere,  \iith  a 
brown  fly  and  a  single  hair,  I  killed  fourt^^en  salmon,  the  smallest 
twenty-nine  pounds  weight,  the  largest  somewhere  about  five  stone 
ten),  my  young  friend  Bhike  Bodkin  Lynch  Browne  (a  fine  lad  who 
has  ma4le  his  Continental  tour)  and  I  ad^journed,  after  dinner,  to 
the  young  gentleman's  ]>rivate  room,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking 
a  certain  cigsir;  which  is  never  more  pleasant  than  after  a  liard 
day's  si)ort,  or  a  day  spent  indoors,  or  after  a  good  dinner,  or  a  IkuI 
one,  or  at  night  when  you  are  tired,  or  in  the  morning  when  you 
are  fresh,  or  of  a  cold  wint<T's  day,  or  of  a  scorching  summers  afler- 
noon,  or  at  any  other  moment  you  choose  to  fix  upon. 
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What  should  I  see  in  Blake's  room  but  a  rack  of  pipes,  such 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  bachelors'  rooms  in  Germany,  and 
amongst  them  was  a  porcelain  pipe-head  bearing  the  image  of  the 
Kalbebraten  pump  !  There  it  was  :  the  old  spout,  the  old  familiar 
allegory  of  Mars^  Bacchus,  Ajx^lo  virormn,  and  the  rest,  that  I  had 
so  ofton  looked  at  from  Hofarchitect  Speck's  window,  as  I  sat  there 
by  the  side  of  Dorothea.  The  old  gentleman  ha<l  given  me  one  of 
these  very  pipes;  for  he  liad  hundreds  of  thorn  painted,  wherewith  he 
used  to  gratify  almost  every  stranger  who  came  into  his  native  town. 

Any  old  j)lace  with  which  I  have  once  IxHjn  ^miliar  (as,  perhaps, 
I  have  before  8tiite<l  in  these  "  Confessions  " — but  never  mind  that) 
is  in  some  sort  dear  to  me:  and  were  I  Lord  Shootiugcastle  or 
Colonel  Popland,  I  think  after  a  residence  of  six  months  there  I 
should  love  tlie  Fleet  Prison.  As  I  saw  the  old  familiar  pipe,  I  took 
it  down,  and  crammed  it  with  Cavendish  tol)acco,  and  lay  down  on  a 
sofa,  and  puffed  away  for  an  hour  well-nigh,  thinking  of  old  old  times. 

"You're  very  entertaining  to-night,  Fitz,"  says  young  Blake, 
who  had  ma«le  sovenil  tumblers  of  punch  for  me,  which  I  had  gulped 
down  without  sajnng  a  word.  "  Don't  ye  think  ye'd  be  more  easy 
in  bed  than  snorting  and  sighing  there  on  my  sofa,  and  groaning  fit 
to  make  me  go  hang  myself?  " 

"  I  am  thinking,  Blake,"  says  I,  "  about  Pumpernickel,  where 
old  Si)eck  gave  you  this  piiKJ." 

"  'Deed  he  did,"  replies  the  young  man ;  "  and  did  ye  know  the 
old  Bar'n  ? " 

"  I  did,"  said  I.  "  My  friend,  I  have  been  by  the  banks  of  the 
Bendemeer.  Tell  me,  are  the  nightingales  still  singing  there,  and 
do  the  roses  still  bloom  ? " 

"  The  kwhat  ?  "  cries  Blake.  "  What  the  divvle,  Fitz,  are  you 
growling  about?  Bendemeer  Lake's  in  Westnjoreland,  as  I  pre- 
shume ;  and  as  for  roses  and  nightingales,  I  give  ye  my  word  it's 
Greek  ye're  talking  to  me."  And  Greek  it  very  possibly  was,  for 
my  young  friend,  though  as  gixxl  across  country  as  any  man  in  his 
county,  has  not  the  fine  feeling  and  tender  i)erception  of  beauty 
which  may  be  found  elsewhere,  dear  madam. 

"  Tell  me  nlmit  Speck,  Blake,  and  Kalbsbraten,  and  Dorothea, 
and  Klingens])olir  her  husband." 

"  He  with  the  cut  across  the  nose,  is  it?"  cries  Blake.  "I  know 
him  well,  and  his  old  wife." 

"  His  old  what,  sir  ! "  cries  Fitz- Boodle,  jimiping  up  from  his 
seat.  " Klingen8i)ohr'8  wife  old!  —  Is  he  married  again?  —  Is 
Dorothea,  then,  d-d-dcad?" 

"  Dead  I — no  more  dead  than  you  are,  only  I  take  her  to  be  five- 
and-thirty.     And  when  a  woman  has  liad  nine  children,  you  knoW; 
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she  looks  none  the  younger ;  and  I  can  tell  ye,  that  when  she  trod 
on  my  corruns  at  a  Imll  at  the  Grand  Juke's,  I  felt  something  heavier 
than  a  feather  on  my  foot." 

"Madame  de  Klingenspohr,  then,"  replied  I,  hesitating  somewhat^ 
"  has  grown  rather — rather  st-st-out  1 "  I  could  hardly  get  out  the 
outf  and  trembled  I  don't  know  why  as  I  asked  the  question. 

"  Stout,  begad  ! — she  weighs  fourteen  stone,  saddle  and  bridle. 
That's  right,  down  goes  my  pipe ;  flop  !  crash  Mh  the  tumbler  into 
the  fender !  Break  away,  my  boy,  and  remember,  whoever  breaks  a 
glu88  here  pays  a  dozen." 

The  fact  was,  tliat  the  announcement  of  Dorothea's  changed  con- 
dition caused  no  small  disturbance  within  me,  and  I  expressed  it 
in  the  abrupt  manner  mentioned  by  young  Blake. 

Roused  thus  from  my  reverie,  I  questioned  the  young  fellow 
about  his  residence  at  Kall)sbraten,  which  hiis  been  always  since 
the  war  a  favourite  place  for  our  young  gentry,  and  heard  with 
some  satisfaction  that  PotzdoriT  wiut  in2irri(Hl  to  the  Behrenstein, 
Haarbart  hail  left  the  dragcxnis,  the  Crown  Prince  had  broken  with 

the  but  mum !  of  what  interest  are  all  these  details  to  the 

reader,  who  has  never  been  at  friendly  little  Kiilbsbraten  ? 

Presently  Lynch  reaches  ine  down  one  of  the  three  books  that 
fonned  his  library  (the  "  Riicing  Calendar "  and  a  book  of  fishing- 
flies  making  up  the  remainder  of  the  set).  **And  there's  my 
album,"  says  he.  "You'll  find  plenty  of  hands  in  it  that  you'll 
recognise,  as  you  are  an  old  Pumpemi(^kelaner."  And  so  I  did,  in 
truth :  it  was  a  little  lx)ok  after  the  fashion  of  German  albums,  in 
whi(;h  good  simple  little  ledger  every  frien<l  or  acquaintance  of  the 
owner  inscribes  a  poem  or  stjinza  from  some  favourite  poet  or 
philosopher  with  the  transcriber's  own  name,  as  thus : — 

"  To  the  true  house-friend,  and  beloved  Irelandish  youth. 

"  *  Sera  nunqitam  est  ad  bonos  mores  via.* 

"  Wackerbart,  Professor  at  the  Grand-Ducal 

Kalbsbraten-Pumpemickelisch  GymnasiunL" 

Another  writes, — 

"  *  Wander  an  roses  and  forget  me  not.* 

"  Amalia  v.  Nachtmutze, 

geb.  v.  schlafrock," 

witli  a  flourish,  and  the  picture  mayhap  of  a  rose.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  some  hundreds  of  these  interesting  inscriptions,  and  he  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  book. 
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Turning  over  the  leaves  I  came  presently  on  Dorothea's  hand. 
There  it  was,  the  little  neat  pretty  handwriting,  the  dear  old  up- 
and-down  strokes  that  I  had  not  looked  at  for  many  a  long  year, — 
the  Mediterranean  heath,  which  grew  on  the  sunniest  banks  of  Fitz- 
Boodle's  ^kistence,  and  here  found,  dear  dear  little  sprig !  in  rude 
Galwagian  bog-lands. 

"Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  page,"  says  Lynch,  rather 
sarcastically  (for  I  don't  care  to  confess  that  I  kissed  the  name  of 
"Dorothea  v.  Klingenspohr,  bom  v.  Speck"  written  under  an 
extremely  feeble  i)assage  of  verse).  "Look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  paper ! " 

I  did,  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw  ? 

I  saw  the  writing  of  five  of  the  little  Klingenspohrs,  who  have 
all  sprung  up  since  my  time. 

"  Ha !  ha !  haw  ! "  screamed  the  impertinent  young  Irishman ; 
— and  the  story  was  all  over  Connemara  and  Joyce's  Country  in  a 
day  after. 


CHAPTER  II 

OTTILIA  IN  PARTICULAR 

SOME  kind  critic  who  peruses  these  writings  will,  doubtless, 
have  the  goo<lncs8  to  point  out  that  the  simile  of  the  Me<iiter- 
ranean  heath  is  applied  to  two  i)er8ona4jes  in  this  chapter — to 
Ottilia  and  Dorothea,  and  wiy,  Psha !  the  fellow  is  but  a  poor  un- 
iuia^nnative  creature  not  to  l)e.able  to  find  a  simile  ai)iece  at  least 
for  the  girls  :  how  nui(;h  better  would  ve  have  done  the  business  ! 

Well,  it  is  a  very  pretty  simile.  The  >iirl.s  were  rivals,  were 
beautiful,  I  loved  them  both, — which  should  have  the  sprig  of  heath  ? 
Mr.  Cruikshank  (who  has  taken  to  serious  i>ainting)  is  getting  ready 
for  the  Exhibition  a  fine  ])iece,  representing  Fitz-Boodle  on  the 
Urrirtbeg  Mountiiin,  county  Gal  way,  Irelan<l,  with  a  sprig  of  heath 
in  his  hand,  hesitating,  like  Paris,  on  which  of  the  beauties  he  should 
bestow  it.  In  the  bac^kground  is  a  certain  animal  between  two 
bundles  of  hay ;  but  that  I  tiikc;  to  ropnjscnt  the  critic,  puzzled  to 
which  of  my  young  beauties  to  assign  the  choice. 

If  Dorothea  ha<l  been  as  rich  lus  Miss  Coutts,  and  had  come  to 
me  the  next  day  after  the  accident  at  the  ball  an<l  siiid,  "  George, 
^^ill  you  marry  me?"  it  nuist  not  l)e  supposed  I  would  have  done 
any  surh  thing.  77i/it  dream  had  vanished  for  ever :  rage  and 
pride  to<»k  the  place  of  love  ;  and  the  only  chance  I  had  of  recover- 
ing from  my  dreadful  discomfiture  Wiis  by  bearing  it  bravely,  and 
trying,  if  jM)ssil)lc,  to  awaken  a  little  compa.<?Rion  in  my  favour.  I 
iimj)ed  home  (arranging  my  scheme  with  great  presence  of  mind  as 
I  actually  sat  spinning  there  on  the  ground) — I  lim|XMl  home,  sent 
for  Ptiastersticken,  the  Court-surgeon,  and  ad<lressed  him  to  the 
following  etfe<'t :  "  Ptiastersticken,"  Siiys  I,  "  there  has  been  an 
accident  at  C/Ourt  of  which  you  will  hear.  You  will  send  in  leeches, 
pills,  and  the  deuce  knows  what,  and  you  will  say  that  I  have 
dislocated  mv  leg :  for  some  davs  vou  will  state  that  I  am  in  con- 
sidenible  danger.  You  arc  a  good  iMlow  and  a  man  of  courage  I 
know,  for  which  very  rcas«)n  you  can  aj)j)reciate  those  qualities  in 
another ;  so  mind,  if  you  breathe  a  word  of  my  secret,  either  you  or 
I  must  lose  a  life." 

Away  went  the  surgeon,  and  the  next  <lay  all  Kalbsbniten  knew 
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that  I  was  on  the  point  of  death :  I  had  been  delirious  all  night, 
had  had  eighty  leeches,  besides  I  don't  know  how  much  medicine ; 
but  the  Kalbsbrateners  knew  to  a  scruple.  Whenever  anybody  was 
ill,  this  little  kind  society  knew  what  medicines  were  prescribed. 
Everybody  in  the  town  knew  what  everybody  had  for  dinner.  If 
Madame  Rumpel  had  her  satin  dyed  ever  so  quietly,  the  whole 
society  was  on  the  qui  vive  ;  if  Countess  Pultuski  sent  to  Beriin  for 
a  new  set  of  teeth,  not  a  person  in  Kalbsbraten  but  what  was  ready 
to  compliment  her  as  she  put  them  on  ;  if  PotzdoriF  paid  his  tailor's 
bill,  or  MuflSnstein  bought  a  piece  of  black  wax  for  his  moustaches, 
it  was  the  talk  of  the  little  city.  And  so,  of  course,  was  my 
accident.  In  their  sorrow  for  my  misfortune,  Dorothea's  was  quite 
forgotten,  and  those  eighty  leeches  saved  me.  I  became  interesting ; 
I  had  cards  left  at  my  door ;  and  I  kept  my  room  for  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  I  n^ad  every  one  of  Monsieur  Kotzebuc's  plays. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  I  was  convalescent,  though  still  a  little 
lame.  I  called  at  old  Speck's  house  and  apologised  for  my  clumsiness, 
with  the  most  admirable  coolness ;  I  appeared  at  Court,  and  stated 
calmly  that  I  did  not  intend  to  dance  any  more ;  and  when  Klingen- 
spohr  grinned,  I  told  that  young  gentleman  such  a  piece  of  my  mind  as 
led  to  his  weiiring  a  large  sticking-plaster  patch  on  his  nose :  which 
was  split  as  neatly  down  the  midclle  as  you  would  split  an  orange  at 
dessert.     In  a  word,  what  man  could  do  to  repair  my  defeat,  I  did. 

There  is  but  one  thing  now  of  which  I  am  ashamed — of  those 
killing  epigrams  whicli  I  wrote  {man  Dieu  !  must  I  own  it  1 — but 
even  the  ftuy  of  my  anger  proves  the  extent  of  my  love !)  tOgainst 
the  Speck  family.  They  were  handed  about  in  confidence  at  Court, 
and  made  a  frightful  sensation  : — 

"  Is  it  possible  ? 

"There  happened  at  Schloss  P-rap-m-ckel, 
A  8tran<jce  niinhap  our  sides  to  tickle, 

And  set  the  people  in  a  roar  ; — 
A  strange  caprice  of  Fortune  fickle : 
I  never  thought  at  Pumpernickel 

To  see  a  Speck  upon  thejloor/" 

^*  La  Perfide  Albion ;  or^  A  Caution  to  Waltzers. 

**  •  Come  to  the  dance,*  the  Briton  said. 
And  forward  D-r-th-a  led, 

Fair,  frosh,  and  three-and- twenty  ! 
Ah,  ^rls,  beware  of  Briton.s  red  ! 
What  wonder  that  it  turucd  her  hccuif 
Sat  verbum  sapienti." 
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"  Reasons  for  not  Marrying. 

"'TheloTelyMiBsS. 
Will  Burely  say  "  yes," 
Tou*Te  only  to  ask  and  try ;' 
'That  subject  we'll  quit.' 
Says  Georgy  the  wit, 
•  Tve  a  mueh  hetUr  Spec  in  mjr  eye/*  *• 

This  last  epigram  especially  was  voted  so  killing  that  it  flew  like 
wildfire;  and  I  know  for  a  fact  tliat  our  Charg^^-d'Affidies  at 
Kalbsbraten  sent  a  courier  express  with  it  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
England,  whence,  through  our  amiable  Foreign  Secretaiy,  Lord 
P-lm-rston,  it  made  its  way  into  ever>'  fashionable  circle :  nay,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  caused  a  smile  on  the  cheek  of  R-y-lty  itselt 
Now  that  Time  has  taken  away  the  sting  of  these  epigrams,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  giving  them ;  and  'twas  well  enough  then  to 
endeavour  to  hide  under  the  lash  of  wit  the  bitter  pangs  of  humilia- 
tion :  but  my  heart  bleeds  now  to  think  that  I  should  have  ever 
brought  a  tear  on  the  gentle  cheek  of  Dorothea. 

Not  content  with  this — with  hiuuiliating  her  by  satire,  and  with 
wounding  her  accepted  lover  across  the  nose — I  determined  to  cany 
my  revenge  still  farther,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  somebody  else. 
This  person  was  Ottilia  v!  Si-hlippenschlopp. 

Otho  Siirismund  Freyherr  von  Schlippens<^hlopp,  Knitrht  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Ihical  Onler  of  the  Two-Necked  Swan  of  Pumj^emickel,  of 
the  Porc-et-Sifflet  of  Kallisbraton,  Commander  of  the  Geonre  and  Blue- 
Boar  of  Dunmierland,  Elx<>?llency,  and  Hi<:h  Chancellor  of  tlie  United 
Duchies,  lived  in  the  seiY»nil-fltx>r  of  a  h«»u>e  in  the  Schnapsgae^e ; 
where,  with  his  private  income  and  liis  revenues  as  Chancellor, 
amounting  together  to  gome  three  himdro«l  i>«nmds  per  annum,  he 
maintained  such  a  state  as  very  few  otlier  ortit*ers  of  the  Granil-Ducal 
Crown  coidd  exhibit.  Tlie  Baron  is  marrie<l  to  Maria  Antfiinetta, 
a  Countess  of  the  house  of  Kartoffolstiult,  bnuiches  of  which  have 
taken  root  all  over  Germany.  He  has  no  sons,  and  but  one 
daughter,  the  Fraulein  Ottilia. 

The  Chancellor  is  a  w.  rthy  old  gentleman,  t'  w^  flit  and  wheezy  to 
preside  at  the  Privy  Council,  fond  of  his  pii»e,  his  e:i*e,  and  his  rubber. 
His  laiiy  is  a  very  toll  and  [lale  Roman-m>se«l  Countess,  who  looks 
as  gentle  as  Mrs.  Roliert  Roy.  where,  in  the  novel,  she  is  for  putting 
Bailie  Nicf»l  Jarvie  into  the  lake,  and  who  ktx'p^s  the  honest  ChanceUor 
in  the  :ineatest  order.  The  Fhiidein  Ottilia  had  not  arrived  at 
KallK^braten  when  the  little  alTair  lietwecn  me  and  iMrothea  was 
going  on ;  or  rather  had  only  just  ci»me  in  for  the  conclusion  of  it, 
being  presented  for  the  firvt  time  that  year  at  the  boll  where  I — 
where  I  met  with  my  accident. 
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At  the  time  when  tlie  Countess  was  young,  it  was  not  the  fashion 
in  her  country  to  educate  the  young  ladies  so  highly  as  since  they 
have  been  educated ;  and  provided  they  could  waltz,  sew,  and  make 
puddings,  they  were  thought  to  be  decently  bred ;  being  seldom  called 
upon  for  algebra  or  Sanscrit  in  the  discharge  of  the  honest  duties  of 
their  lives.  But  Fraulein  Ottilia  was  of  the  modem  school  in  this 
respect,  and  came  back  from  her  pension  at  Strasbiu^  speaking  all 
the  languages,  dabbling  in  all  the  sciences :  an  historian,  a  poet, — 
a  blue  of  the  ultramarinest  sort,  in  a  word.  What  a  diiference  there 
was,  for  instance,  between  poor  simple  Dorothea's  love  of  novel- 
reading  and  the  profound  encyclopaedic  learning  of  Ottilia ! 

Before  the  latter  arriveil  from  Strasburg  (where  she  had  been 
under  the  rare  of  her  aunt  the  canoness,  Countess  Ottilia  of 
Kartoffelstadt,  to  whom  I  here  beg  to  offer  my  humblest  re8|)ect8), 
Dorothea  had  passed  for  a  hel  esprit  in  the  little  Court  circle,  and 
her  little  simple  stock  of  accomplishments  had  amused  us  all  very 
well.  She  used  to  sing  "Herz,  mcin  Herz"  and  "T'en  souviens- 
tu]"  in  a  decent  manner  (wi^e,  before  Heaven,  I  thought  her 
singing  better  than  Grisi's),  and  then  she  had  a  little  album  in 
which  she  drew  flowers,  and  used  to  embroider  8lipi)er8  wonderfully, 
and  was  very  merry  at  a  game  of  loto  or  forfeits,  and  had  a  hundred 
small  afjr^nients  cfe  socUt^  which  rendered  her  an  acceptable 
member  of  it. 

But  when  Ottilia  arrive<l,  poor  Dolly's  roi)utation  was  crushed 
in  a  month.  The  former  wrote  iKx»ms  both  in  French  and  German ; 
she  pointed  landst^ipes  and  i>ortniitA  in  real  oil ;  and  she  twanged 
off  a  rattling  picH'c  of  Liszt  or  Kalkbreimer  in  sucrh  a  brilliant  way, 
that  Dora  scATccly  dared  to  touch  the  instnuuent  after  her,  or 
venture,  aflor  Ottilia  had  trilled  and  gurgknl  through  "  Una  voce," 
or  "  Di  [nacer  "  ( Rossini  was  in  fa.shion  then),  to  lift  up  her  little 
modest  pii)e  in  a  Ixillail.  What  was  the  use  of  the  poor  thing  going 
to  sit  in  the  Park,  where  so  many  of  the  young  officers  use<l  ever  to 
gather  round  her  ]  Whirr  !  Ottilia  went  by  galloping  on  a  chest- 
nut marc  with  a  gn)oni  after  her,  and  presently  all  the  young  fellows 
who  could  buy  or  hire  horseflesh  were  prancang  in  her  train. 

When  they  met,  Ottilia  would  bounce  towanls  her  soul's 
darling,  and  put  her  hands  round  her  waist,  and  call  her  by  a 
thousand  affe(;tionate  names,  and  then  talk  of  her  as  only  ladies  or 
authors  can  fcdk  of  one  another.  How  tenderly  she  would  hint  at 
Dora  8  little  imperfections  of  educati(m  ! — how  cleverly  she  would 
insinuate  that  the  iKX)r  girl  ha^l  no  wit !  and,  thank  God,  no  more 
she  had.  The  fact  is,  that  do  what  I  will  I  see  I*m  in  love  with 
her  still,  and  would  be  if  she  had  fifty  children ;  but  my  passion 
blinded  me  then^  and  every  arrow  that  fiery  Ottilia  dischai^ged  I 
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marked  with  savage  joy.  Dolly,  thank  Heaven,  didn't  mind  the 
wit  much  ;  she  waa  txx)  simple  for  that.  But  still  the  recurrence 
of  it  would  leave  in  her  heart  a  vague  indefinite  feeling  of  pain, 
and  somehow  she  began  to  understand  that  her  empire  wiis  passing 
away,  and  that  her  dear  friend  hated  her  like  poison ;  and  so  she 
married  Klingenspohr.  I  have  written  myself  almost  into  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  silly  fellow ;  for  the  tnith  is,  he  has  been  a  good 
honest  husband  to  her ;  and  she  has  children,  and  makes  puddings, 
and  is  happy. 

Ottilia  waa  pale  and  delicate.  She  wore  her  glistening  black 
hair  in  bands,  and  dressed  in  vai)Oury  white  muslin.  She  sang  her 
own  words  to  her  harp,  and  tliey  commonly  insinuated  that  she 
waa  alone  in  the  worhl — that  she  suffered  some  inexpressible  and 
mysterious  heart-pane's,  the  lot  of  all  finer  geniuses, — that  though 
she  lived  and  niovc<l  in  the  world  she  was  not  of  it, — that  she  was 
of  a  consumptive  tendency  and  might  look  for  a  pnnnature  inter- 
ment. Slie  even  had  fixed  on  the  sjxit  wlicre  she  should  lie  :  the 
violets  grew  there,  she  sai<l,  the  river  went  moaning  by ;  the  grey 
w^illow  whisf>eri*<l  sadly  over  her  head,  a!i<l  her  heart  pined  to  be  at 
rest.  "Mother,"  she  would  s;iy,  tuniini;  to  her  piirent,  "promise 
me — promise  me  to  lay  ine  in  that  sjKjt  when  the  piirting  hour  has 
come  ! "  At  whi(;h  Madame  de  S(;hlipj>ensehlopp  wouM  shriek,  and 
grasp  her  in  her  anns ;  and  at  which,  I  confess,  I  would  myself 
blubber  like  a  cliiliL  She  had  sLx  darlin<;  friends  at  school,  and 
every  courier  from  Kalbsbrateu  carried  off  wliole  reams  of  her 
letter-pa  i>er. 

In  Kalbsbraten,  as  in  ever\'  other  CJernian  town,  there  are  a 
viwt  numl)er  of  literary  charactei*s,  of  whom  our  young  friend 
quickly  Wame  the  cliief  They  set  up  a  liteniry  jounial,  which 
appeared  once  a  week,  uimmi  iJLjht-lfhie  or  j»riinn)se  j)aj>er,  and 
which,  in  eonipliment  to  the  Invely  Ottilia's  maternal  name,  was 
calle<l  the  KartojFeinkrdn:.  Here  are  a  couple  of  her  iKillads 
extracted  from  tlie  Kranz,  and  by  far  the  m«)st  cheerful  specimen 
of  her  style.  For  in  her  son^s  she  never  would  wilfingly  let  off 
the  heroines  without  a  suicide  or  a  <onsumj>tion.  She  never  would 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  happy  niarriaue,  and  had  an  appetite  for 
^ef  quite  amazin^j  in  so  young  a  j)erson.  As  for  her  <lying  and 
desiring  to  l)e  lMirie<l  under  the  willow-tree,  of  which  the  first  ballad 
is  the  subje<*t,  though  I  iH'lievcMl  the  story  then,  I  have  at  present 
some  doubts  about  it.  For,  since  the  publication  of  my  Memoirs, 
\  have  l)een  thrown  nuich  into  the  s<xiety  of  lit<^niry  jn^rsons  (who 
admire  my  style  hugely),  and  eirad  !  thou^'h  some  of  them  are  dismal 
enough  in  their  works,  I  find  them  in  their  i)ersons  the  least  senti- 
mental class  that  ever  a  gentleman  fell  in  with. 
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THE  WILLOW-TREE. 

"  Enow  je  the  willow-tree 

\Vh<»o  grey  leaves  quiTer, 
Whispering  gloomily 

To  yon  pale  river  J 
Lady,  at  eventide 

Wander  not  near  it : 
They  say  its  branches  bide 

A  sad  lost  spirit ! 


Once  to  the  willow-tree 

A  maid  came  fearful, 
Palo  seemed  her  cheek  to  be, 

Her  blue  eye  tonrfn] ; 
Soon  OS  she  saw  the  tree, 

Her  step  moved  fleeter. 
No  one  was  there — ah  me  t 

No  one  to  meet  her  1 


Quick  beat  her  heart  to  hear 

The  far  beHV  chime 
Toll  from  the  cha{>el-tower 

The  trysting-time : 
But  the  red  sim  went  down 

In  golden  flame, 
And  though  she  looked  rounds 

Yet  no  one  came  I 


Presently  came  the  night 

Sadly  to  greet  her, — 
Moon  in  her  silver  light, 

Stars  in  their  glitter. 
Then  sank  the  moon  away 

Under  the  billow, 
Still  wept  the  maid  alone— 

There  by  the  willow  I 


Through  the  long  darkneos^ 

By  the  stream  rolling. 
Hour  after  hour  went  on 

Tolling  and  tolling. 
Long  was  the  darkness. 

Lonely  and  stilly ; 
Shrill  came  the  night-vrind^ 

XHtroing  and  chilly, 
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Shrill  blew  the  morning  breeze. 

Biting  and  cold, 
Bleak  peers  the  grey  dawn 

Orer  the  wold. 
Bleak  over  moor  and  stream 

Looks  the  grey  dawn, 
Grey,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
Still  stands  the  willow  there** 

Thb  maid  is  oonbI 

Domine,  Daminef 

Sing  toe  a  litany j — 
Sing  for  poor  maiden-hearts  broken  and  weary; 

Domine^  Domine  I 

Sing  we  a  litany j 
Wail  we  ami  weep  we  a  wild  Misei'ti'e  I " 

One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  this  balliul  (for  the  translation  of  which 
I  received  some  well-meritecl  compliineiit.s)  is  the  deli(*ate  way  in 
which  the  suicide  of  the  poor  young  woman  under  the  willow-tree 
is  hinted  at ;  for  that  she  threw  herself  into  the  water  and  became 
one  among  the  lilies  of  the  strciim,  is  as  clear  as  a  pikestaff.  Her 
suicide  is  committed  some  time  in  the  darkness,  when  the  slow  hours 
move  on  tolling  and  tolling,  and  is  hinted  at  darkly  as  befits  the 
time  and  the  deed. 

But  that  unromantic  bnite  Van  Cutsem,  the  Dutch  Chargd- 
d' Affaires,  sent  to  the  KarU)ffefnkranz  of  the  week  after  a  con- 
clusion of  the  ballad,  which  shows  what  a  poor  creature  he  must  be. 
His  pretext  for  writing  it  was,  he  said,  because  he  could  not  bear 
such  melancholy  endings  to  poems  and  young  women,  and  therefore 
he  submitted  the  following  lines  : — 


**  Long  by  the  willow-trees 
Vainly  they  sought  her, 
Wild  rang  the  mother's  screama 

O'er  the  grey  water  : 
•  Where  is  my  lovely  one  ? 
Where  is  my  daughter  ? 

II. 

'Rouse  thee,  Sir  Constable^ 
Rouse  thee  and  look  ; 

Fisherman,  brini;  your  net^ 
Boatman,  your  hook. 

Beat  in  the  lily-beds, 
Dive  in  the  brook  ! ' 
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m. 

Vainly  the  constable 
Shouted  and  called  her ; 

Vainly  the  fisheiman 
Beat  the  green  alder ; 

Vainly  he  flung  the  net. 
Never  it  hauled  her  1 


IV. 

Mother,  beside  the  fire 

Sat,  her  nightcap  in ; 
Father,  in  easy-chair, 

Gloomily  napping ; 
When  at  the  window-sill 

Came  a  light  tapping ! 

V. 

And  a  pale  countenance 

Looked  through  the  casement. 
Loud  boat  the  mother'H  heart, 

Sick  with  amazement ; 
And  at  the  vision,  which 

Came  to  surprise  her. 
Shrieked  in  an  agony — 

•  Lor» !  it's  Elizar ! ' 


VI. 

Yes,  t'was  Elizabeth— 

Yes,  'twas  their  girl ; 
Pale  was  her  check,  and  her 

Hair  out  of  curl. 
'  Mother  !  *  the  loving  one, 

Blushing,  exclaimed, 
'  Let  not  your  innocent 

Lizzy  be  blamed. 

VII. 

'Yesterday,  going  to  Aunt 

Jones's  to  tea. 
Mother,  dear  mother,  I 

Forgot  the  door-key/ 
And  as  the  night  was  cold. 

And  the  way  steep, 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  me  to 

Breakfast  and  sleep.' 
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vm. 

Whether  her  Pft  and  ICa 

Fully  believed  her. 
That  we  shall  never  know  : 

Stem  they  received  her ; 
And  for  the  work  of  that 

Cruel,  though  short,  nighty 
Sent  to  her  bed  without 

Tea  for  a  fortnight. 

IX. 

MORAL. 

Hey  dicUlle  diddlety, 

Cat  and  the  Fiddlety^ 
Maiden*  of  Englandf  take  caution  by  shef 

Let  love  and  suicide 

Never  tempi  you  aside. 
And  cUicay*  remember  to  take  the  door-key/** 

Some  people  laughed  at  tliis  piircMly  and  oven  preferred  it  to  the 
original;  but  for  myself  I  have  no  jwiticnce  with  the  individual 
who  can  turn  the  finest  sentiments  of  our  nature  into  ridicule,  and 
make  everything  8a(!re<l  a  subject  of  scorn.  The  next  l)allad  is  less 
gloomy  tlian  that  of  "  The  Willow-Tree,"  an«l  in  it  tlie  lovely  writer 
expresses  her  longing  for  what  has  charme<l  us  all,  and,  as  it  were, 
squeezes  the  whole  spirit  of  the  fairy  tale  into  a  few  stanzas  : — 


FAIRY  DAYS. 

**  Beside  the  old  hall-fire — upon  my  nurse's  knee, 
Of  happy  fairy  days — what  tiiles  were  told  to  nie  ! 
I  thought  the  world  was  once — all  i^eopled  with  princesses. 
And  my  heart  would  beat  to  hoar — their  lc»ves  and  their  distresses ; 
And  many  a  quiet  night, — in  sluml»cT  sweet  and  tleep, 
The  pretty  fairy  i>eople — would  visit  me  in  sleep. 

I  saw  them  in  my  dreams— come  flying  east  and  west. 
With  wondrous  fairy  gifts — the  new-l)orn  KiIkj  they  bless'd  ; 
One  has  brought  a  jewel — and  one  a  crown  of  goUl, 
And  one  huM  brought  a  curse — V»ut  she  is  wrinkle<l  and  old. 
The  gentle  <}ueen  turns  pale— to  hoar  those  words  of  sin, 
But  the  king  he  only  laughs — and  bids  the  dance  begin. 

The  bal>e  has  grown  to  l>c — the  fairest  of  the  land, 
And  ridec  tb«  f oreet  gr««n— a  hawk  upon  h«r  band« 
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An  ambling  palfroy  white — a  golden  robe  and  crown  ; 
I've  seen  her  in  my  dreams — riding  up  and  down  ; 
And  heard  the  ogre  laugh — as  she  fell  into  his  snare, 
At  the  little  tender  creature — who  wept  and  tore  her  hair } 

But  ever  when  it  seemed — her  need  was  at  the  sorest 

A  prince  in  shining  mail— comes  prancing  through  the  forest. 

A  waving  ostrich-plume — a  buckler  bumii^hed  bright ; 

I've  seen  him  in  my  dreams — good  sooth  !  a  gallant  knight. 

His  lips  are  coral  red — beneath  a  dark  moustache  : 

Ree  how  he  waves  his  hand — and  how  his  blue  eyes  flash  . 

'  Come  forth,  thou  Paynim  knight ! '  he  shouts  in  accents  clear. 
The  giant  and  the  maid — both  tremble  his  voice  to  hear. 
Saint  Mary  guard  him  well ! — he  draws  his  falchion  keen. 
The  giant  and  the  knight — are  fighting  on  the  green. 
I  .see  them  iu  my  dreams — his  blade  gives  stroke  on  stroke, 
Tlie  giant  pants  and  reels — and  tumbles  like  an  oak  ! 

With  what  a  blushing  grace — lie  falls  upon  his  knee 

And  takes  the  lady's  hand — and  whispers,  *  You  are  free  I ' 

Ah  !  happy  childish  tales — of  knight  and  faerie  ! 

I  waken  from  my  dreams — but  there's  ne'er  a  knight  for  me ; 

I  wuken  from  my  dreams — and  wish  tlmt  I  could  be 

A  child  by  the  old  hall-fire — upon  my  nurse's  knee." 

Indeed,  Ottilia  looked  like  a  fairy  herself:  pale,  small,  slim,  and 
airy.  You  could  not  see  -her  face,  as  it  were,  for  her  eyes,  which 
were  so  wild,  and  so  tender,  and  sJione  so  that  they  would  have 
dazzled  an  eagle,  much  more  a  poor  goose  of  a  Fitz-Boodle.  In 
the  theatre,  when  sJie  sat  on  the  op|)08ite  side  of  the  house,  those 
big  eyes  used  to  pursue  me  as  I  sat  pretending  to  listen  to  the 
" Zauberflote,"  or  to  "Don  Carlos,"  or  "Egmont,"  and  at  the 
tender  passages,  especially,  they  would  have  such  a  winning,  weep- 
ing, imploring  look  with  them,  as  flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  became  a  j»oct  for  tlie  dear  girl's  sake  ? 
'Tis  surely  unnecessary  after  the  reader  has  penised  the  above 
versions  of  her  poems.  Shall  I  tell  what  wild  follies  I  committed 
in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse  ?  how  I  used  to  watch  under  her  window 
of  icy  evenings,  and  with  chilblainy  fingers  sing  serenades  to  her  oh 
the  guitar  1  Shall  I  tell  how,  in  a  sle<lging-party,  I  hiul  the  happi- 
ness to  drive  her,  and  of  the  delightful  privilege  which  is,  on  these 
occasions,  a<!conled  to  the  driver? 

Any  reader  who  has  spent  a  \iinter  in  Germany  perhaps  knows 
it.  A  large  party  of  a  score  or  more  of  sledges  is  formed.  Away 
they  go  to  some  ple^isure-house  that  has  been  previously  fixed  upon, 
where  a  ball  and  collation  are  prepared,  and  where  each  man,  aa  hii 
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partner  descends,  has  the  delicious  privilege  of  saluting  her.  O 
heavens  and  earth  !  I  may  grow  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,  but  I 
can  never  forget  the  rapture  of  that  salute. 

"  The  keen  air  has  given  me  an  appetite,"  said  the  dear  angel, 
as  we  entered  the  siipiKjr-room ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  fairy  as  she 
was,  she  made  a  remarkably  good  meal — consuming  a  couple  of 
basins  of  white  soup,  several  kinds  of  German  sausages,  some 
Westphalia  ham,  some  white  puddings,  an  anchovy-salad  maile  with 
comichons  and  onions,  sweets  inniunerable,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  old  Steinwein  and  nuii-puncih  aftcnvards.  Then  she 
got  up  and  danced  as  brisk  as  a  fairy ;  in  which  operation  I  of 
course  did  not  follow  her,  but  had  the  honour,  at  the  close  of  the 
evening's  amusement,  once  more  to  have  her  by  my  side  in  the 
sledge,  as  we  swept  in  the  moonlight  over  the  snow. 

Kalbsbratcn  is  a  very  hospitable  place  as  far  as  tea-parties 
are  concerned,  but  I  never  was  in  one  where  dinners  were  so 
scarce.  At  tlie  jKilace  they  occurred  twice  or  thrice  in  a  month ; 
but  on  these  occiisions  spinsters  were  not  invited,  and  I  seldom 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  my  Ottilia  except  at  evening 
parties. 

Nor  are  these,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  very  much  to  my 
taste.  Dancing  I  have  forsworn,  whist  is  Uh)  severe  a  study  for 
me,  and  I  do  not  like  to  play  ecartd  with  old  ladies,  who  are  sure 
to  cheat  you  in  the  course  of  an  evening's  play. 

But  to  have  an  occasional  glance  at  Ottilia  was  enough ;  and 
many  and  many  a  napoleon  did  I  lose  to  her  mamma,  Madame  de 
Schlippeuschlopp,  for  the  blest  privilege  of  looking  at  her  daughter. 
Many  is  the  tea-party  I  went  to,  shivering  into  cold  clothes  after 
dinner  (which  is  my  abomination)  in  order  to  have  one  little  look 
at  the  lady  of  my  soul. 

At  these  parties  there  were  generally  refreshments  of  a  nature 
more  suhstantial  than  mere  tea-  punch,  both  milk  and  rum,  hot 
wine,  consomm^.,  and  a  peculiar  and  exceedingly  disagreeable  sand- 
wich made  of  a  mixture  of  cold  white  puddings  and  garlic,  of  which 
I  have  forgotten  the  name,  and  always  detested  the  savour. 

Gradually  a  conviction  came  ui>on  me  that  OttiUa  ate  a  great 
deal, 

I  do  not  dislike  to  see  a  woman  eat  comfortably.  I  even  think 
that  an  agreeable  woman  ought  to  be  friande,  and  should  love  certain 
little  ilislies  and  knicknacks.  I  know  that  though  at  dinner  they 
commonly  take  nothing,  they  have  had  roast-nmtton  with  the 
children  at  two,  and  laugh  at  their  pretensions  to  starvation. 

No  !  a  woman  who  eats  a  grain  of  rice,  like  Amina  in  thfc 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  is  absurd  and  unnatural ;  but  there  is  a  nioduti 
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in  relnis :  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  a  ghoul,  a  monster, 
an  ogress,  a  horrid  gormandiseress — faugh  ! 

It  was,  then,  with  a  rage  amounting  almost  to  agony,  that  I 
found  Ottilia  ate  too  much  at  every  meal.  She  was  always  eating, 
and  always  eating  too  much.  If  I  went  there  in  the  morning,  there 
was  the  horrid  familiar  odour  of  those  oniony  sandwiclies ;  if  in  the 
afternoon,  dinner  had  been  just  removed,  and  I  was  choked  by 
reeking  reminiscences  of  roast-meat.  Tea  we  have  spoken  of.  She 
gobbled  up  more  cakes  than  any  six  people  present ;  then  came  the 
supper  and  the  sandwiches  again,  and  the  egg-flip  and  the  horrible 
rum-punch. 

She  was  as  thin  as  ever — iMiler  if  possible  than  ever : — ^but,  by 
heavens  !  her  nose  began  to  grow  red  I 

Mon  Dteu  I  how  I  used  to  watch  and  watch  it !  Some  days 
it  was  purple,  some  days  had  more  of  the  vermilion — I  could 
take  an  afiidavit  that  after  a  heavy  night's  supper  it  was  more 
swollen,  more  red  than  before. 

I  recollect  one  night  when  we  were  playing  a  round  game  (I 
had  been  looking  at  her  nose  very  eagerly  and  sadly  for  some  time), 
she  of  herself  brought  up  the  conversation  about  eating,  and  con- 
fessed that  she  had  Ave  meals  a  day. 

"  That  accounts  for  it !  "  says  I,  flinging  down  the  cards,  and 
springing  up  and  nishiug  like  a  madman  out  of  the  room.  I  rushed 
away  into  the  night,  and  wrestled  with  my  passion.  "  What ! 
Marry,"  said  I,  "a  woman  who  eats  meat  twenty-one  times  in  a 
week,  besides  breakfast  and  tea  ?  Marry  a  sarcophagus,  a  cannibal, 
a  butcher's  shop  ? — Away  ! "  I  strove  and  strove.  I  drank,  I 
groaned,  I  wrestled  and  fought  with  my  love — but  it  overcame  me  : 
one  look  of  those  eyes  brought  me  to  her  feet  again.  I  yielded 
myself  up  like  a  slave ;  I  fawned  and  whined  for  her ;  I  thought 
her  nose  was  not  so  very  red. 

Things  came  to  this  pitch  that  I  sounded  his  Highnesses  Minister 
to  know  whether  he  would  give  me  service  in  the  Duchy ;  I  thought 
of  purchasing  an  estate  there.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I 
should  get  a  chamberlain's  key  and  some  post  of  honour  did  I  choose 
to  remain,  and  I  even  wrote  home  to  my  brother  Tom  in  England, 
hinting  a  change  in  my  condition. 

At  this  juncture  the  town  of  Hamburg  sent  his  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke  (a  propos  of  a  commercial  union  which  was  pending 
between  the  two  States)  a  singular  present :  no  less  than  a  certain 
number  of  barrels  of  oysters,  which  are  considered  extreme  luxuries 
in  Germany,  especially  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  where 
they  are  almost  unknown. 

In  honour  of  the  oysters  and  the  pew  commercial  treaty  (which 
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arriTed  in  fourgons  despatched  for  the  purpose),  his  Highness 
announced  a  grand  supper  and  ball,  and  invited  all  the  quality  of 
all  the  principalities  round  about.  It  was  a  splendid  affair:  the 
grand  saloon  brilliant  with  hundreds  of  uniforms  and  brilliant 
toilettes — not  the  least  beautiful  among  them,  I  need  not  say,  was 
Ottilia. 

At  midnight  the  supper-rooms  were  thrown  open,  and  we  formed 
into  little  {Nirties  of  six,  each  having  a  table,  nobly  served  with 
plate,  a  lacquey  in  attendance,  and  a  gratifying  ice-pail  or  two  of 
champagne  to  4gayer  the  supper.  It  was  no  small  cost  to  serve  five 
hundred  people  on  silver,  and  the  repast  was  certainly  a  princely 
and  magnificent  one. 

I  had,  of  course,  arranged  with  MademoiseUe  de  Schlippen- 
Bchlopp.  Captains  Fninij>el  and  Fridelberger  of  the  Duke's  Guard, 
Mesdames  de  Butterbrod  and  Bopp,  fonne<l  our  little  party. 

The  first  courKC,  of  course,  consisted  of  the  oifsters.  Ottilia's 
^yes  gleamed  with  double  brilliancy  as  the  lacquey  opened  them. 
There  were  nine  apiece  for  us — how  well  I  reiiollect  the  number ! 

I  never  was  much  of  an  oyster-eater,  nor  can  I  relish  them  in 
naturcdihus  as  some  do,  but  retjuire  a  quantity  of  sauc^es,  lemons, 
cayenne  peppers,  bread  and  butter,  and  so  forth,  to  render  them 
psdatable. 

By  the  time  I  had  made  my  preparations,  Ottilia,  the  Captains, 
and  the  two  ladies,  had  well-nigh  finished  theirs.  Indeed  Ottilia 
had  gobble<i  up  all  hers,  and  there  were  only  my  nine  left  in  the 
dish. 

I  to(jk  one — it  was  bad.  The  scent  of  it  was  enough, — they 
were  all  ba<l.     Ottilia  had  eaten  nine  ba<l  oysters. 

« 

I  put  down  the  horrid  shell.  Her  eyes  glistened  more  and 
more :  she  could  not  tiike  them  off  the  trav. 

"  Dear  Herr  George,"  she  said,  '*  will  you  give  me  your 
oysters  ?  " 


She  had  them  all  down — before — I  could  say — Jack — Robinson  ! 

•  •••••• 

I  left  Ealbsbraten  that  night,  and  have  never  been  there  since. 


FITZ-BOODLE'S  PROFESSIONS 

BBING  APPEALS  TO  THE   UNEMPLOYED  YOUNGER  SONS 

OF  THE  NOBILITY 


FIRST  PROFESSION 

THE  fair  and  honest  proposition  in  which  I  offered  to  com- 
municate privately  with  parents  and  guardians,  relative  to 
two  new  and  lucnitive  professions  which  I  had  discovered, 
has,  I  find  from  the  publisher,  elicited  not  one  single  inquiry  fjrom 
those  p(!r8<mages,  who  I  can't  but  think  are  very  little  careful  of 
their  children's  welfare  to  allow  such  a  chance  to  be  thrown  away. 
It  is  not  for  myself  I  speak,  as  my  conscience  i)roudly  tells  me  ;  for 
though  I  a(;tually  gave  up  Ascot  in  order  to  be  in  the  way  should 
any  father  of  a  family  be  inclined  to  treat  with  me  regarding  my 
discoveries,  yet  I  am  gric^ved,  not  on  my  own  account,  but  on  theirs, 
and  for  the  wret{;hed  }>enny-wise  i)oIicy  that  hius  held  them  back. 

That  they  must  feel  an  int«rwit  in  my  announcement  is  un- 
questionable. Look  at  tlie  way  in  wlii(;h  the  public  i)rints  of  all 
parties  have  noticed  my  appeanmce  in  the  character  of  a  literary 
man?  Putting  a«ide  my  personal  narrative,  look  at  the  offer  I 
made  to  the  nation, — a  choice  of  no  less  than  two  new  i)rofessions  ! 
Suppose  I  had  invented  as  many  new  kinds  of  butcher's-meat :  docs 
any  one  j)reten(l  that  the  world,  tii*ed  as  it  is  of  the  peri)etual 
reciu'rence  of  Wef,  nmtton,  veal,  cold  beef,  cold  veal,  cold  mutton, 
hashe<l  ditto,  would  not  have  jumped  eagerly  at  the  delightful 
intelligence  that  their  old,  stide,  stuj)id  meals  were  about  to  l)e 
varied  at  last  ? 

Of  course  people  would  have  come  forward.  I  should  have  had 
deputations  from  Mr.  Gibletts  and  the  fashionable  butchers  of  this 
world ;  jH'titions  would  have  jKnued  in  from  Whitcchapel  salesmen ; 
the  specidators  j)anting  to  know  the  discovery :  the  cautious  with 
stock  in  hand  ea^er  to  bril>e  me  to  silencie  and  prevent  the  (lertairi 
depreciation  of  the  <^oo(ls  which  they  alreaxly  j)os.«essed.  I  should 
have  dealt  with  them,  not  greedily  or  rapaciously,  but  on  honeet 

Vol.  VIII. 
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principles  of  fair  barter.  "  Grentlemen,"  I  should  have  said,  or 
rather  "Gents" — which  aflfectionate  diminutive  is,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  at  present  much  in  use  among  commercial  persons — 
"(Jents,  my  researches,  my  genius,  or  my  good  fortune,  have 
brought  me  to  the  valuable  discovery  about  which  you  are  come  to 
treat.  Will  you  purchase  it  outright,  or  will  you  give  the  dis- 
coverer an  honest  share  of  the  profits  resulting  from  your  specula- 
tion? My  position  in  the  world  puts  me  out  of  the  power  of 
executing  the  vast  plan  I  have  formed,  but  'twill  be  a  certain 
fortune  to  him  who  engages  in  it ;  and  why  should  not  I,  too,  par- 
ticipate in  that  fortune  1 " 

Such  would  have  been  my  manner  of  dealing  with  the  world, 
too,  with  regard  to  my  discovery  of  the  new  professions.  Does  not 
the  world  want  new  professions  1  Are  there  not  thousands  of  well 
educated  men  panting,  struggling,  pushing,  star\dng,  in  the  old  ones  I 
Grim  tenants  of  chambers  looking  out  for  attorneys  who  never  come  I 
— wretched  physicians  practising  the  stale  joke  of  being  called  out 
of  church  until  people  no  longer  think  fit  even  to  laugh  or  to  pity  1 
Are  there  not  hoary-headed  midshipmen,  antique  ensigns  growing 
mouldy  upon  fifty  years*  half-pay  ?  Nay,  are  there  not  men  who 
would  pay  anything  to  be  employed  rather  tlian  remain  idle  ?  But 
such  is  the  glut  of  professionals,  the  horrible  cut-throat  competition 
among  them,  that  there  is  no  chance  for  one  in  a  thousand,  be  he 
ever  so  willing,  or  brave,  or  clever :  in  the  ^reat  ocean  of  life  he 
makes  a  few  strokes,  and  puffs,  and  simtters,  and  sinks,  and  the 
innumerjible  waves  overwhelm  him,  and  lie  is  lieard  of  no  more. 

Walking  to  my  biinker's  t'other  day — and  I  pledge  my  sacred 
honour  this  story  is  true — I  met  a  youn^  fellow  whom  I  had  known 
attached  to  an  eraWssy  abroad,  a  yoimg  man  of  tolerable  i)arts,  un- 
wearied patience,  with  some  fortune  too,  and,  moreover,  allied  to 
a  noble  Whig  family,  whose  interest  had  i)rocure(l  him  his  api)oint- 
ment  to  the  lepjation  at  Kraln\inkel,  where  I  knew  him.  He 
remained  for  ten  years  a  (lij)lomatic  character ;  he  was  the  working 
man  of  the  legation :  he  sent  over  the  most  diftiise  translations  of 
the  Grerman  papers  for  the  use  of  the  Forei;L,'n  Secretary :  he  signed 
passports  with  most  astonishing  an  lour ;  he  exiled  himself  for  ten 
long  years  in  a  wretched  German  town,  dancing  attendance  at 
Court-balls  and  paWng  no  end  of  money  for  uniforms.  And  for 
what?  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years — during  which  period  of  labour 
he  never  received  a  single  shilling  from  the  Government  which 
employed  him  (rascally  8i>endthrift  of  a  Govoniment,  va  /), — he  was 
ofterecl  the  paid  attacht^ship  to  the  Court  of  H.M.  the  King  of  the 
Mosquito  Islands,  and  refused  that  appointment  a  week  before  the 
Whig  Ministry  retired.     Then  he  knew  that  there  waa  no  further 
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chance  for  him,  and  incontinently  quitted  the  diplomatic  service  for 
ever,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  sell  his  uniform  a  bargain.  The 
(Government  had  him  a  bargain  certainly ;  nor  is  he  by  any  means 
the  first  person  who  has  been  sold  at  that  price. 

Well,  my  worthy  friend  met  me  in  the  street  and  informed  me 
of  these  facts  with  a  smiling  countenance, — which  I  thought  a 
masterpiece  of  diplomacy.  Fortune  ha<l  been  belabouring  and 
kicking  him  for  ten  whole  years,  and  here  he  was  grinning  in  my 
face :  could  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  have  acted  better?  "I  have  given 
up  diplomacy,"  said  Protocol,  quite  simply  and  good-humouredly, 
"  for  between  you  and  me,  my  good  fellow,  it's  a  very  slow  profes- 
sion ;  sure  perhaps,  but  slow.  But  though  I  gained  no  actual 
pecuniary  remuneration  in  the  service,  I  have  learned  all  the  lan- 
guages in  Europe,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  me  in  my  new  pro- 
fession— the  mercantile  one — in  which  directly  I  looked  out  for  a 
post  I  found  one." 

"  What !  and  a  good  pay  ? "  said  I. 

"  Why,  no ;  that's  absunl,  you  know.  No  young  men,  strangers 
to  business,  are  paid  mucli  to  speak  of  Besides,  I  don't  look  to  a 
paltry  clerk's  pay.  Some  day,  when  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  business  (I  shall  learn  it  in  about  seven  years),  I  shall  go  into  a 
good  house  with  my  capital  and  become  junior  i)artner. 

"  And  meanwhile  1 " 

"  Meanwhile  I  conduct  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  eminent 
house  of  Jam,  Ram,  and  Johnson  ;  and  very  heavy  it  is,  I  can  tell 
you.  From  nine  till  six  every  day,  except  foreign  post  days,  and 
then  from  nine  till  eleven.  Dirty  dark  court  to  sit  in ;  snobs  to 
talk  to, — great  change,  as  you  may  fancy." 

"  And  you  do  all  this  for  notliing  ? " 

"  I  do  it  to  learn  the  business."  And  so  saying  Protocol  gave 
me  a  knowing  nod  and  went  his  way. 

Grood  heavens  !  I  thought,  aiul  is  this  a  tnie  story  1  Are  there 
hundreds  of  yoimg  men  in  a  similar  situation  at  the  present  day, 
giving  away  the  best  years  of  their  youth  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
windy  hojK)  of  something  in  old  age,  and  dying  before  they  come  to 
the  goal  ?  In  seven  years  he  hoix^s  to  have  a  business,  and  then  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  risking  his  money  1  He  will  be  admitted  into 
some  great  house  as  a  particular  favour,  and  three  months  after  the 
house  will  fail.  Has  it  not  hai)i)ened  to  a  thousand  of  our  acquaint- 
ance 1  I  thought  I  would  nm  after  him  and  tell  him  about  the  new 
professions  that  I  have  invented. 

"  Oh !  ay !  those  you  ^Tote  about  in  Fraser^s  Magazine, 
Egad  !  Greorge,  Nec^essity  makes  stnuige  fellows  of  us  all.  Who 
would  ever  have  thought  of  you  fpellinfff  much  more  writing  1 " 
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"  Never  mind  that.  Will  you,  if  I  tell  you  of  a  new  proifession 
that,  with  a  little  cleverness  and  instruction  from  me,  you  may  bring 
to  a  most  successful  end — will  you,  I  say,  make  me  a  fair  return  1 " 
s  "  My  dear  creature,"  replied  young  Protocol,  "  what  nonsense 
you  talk  !  I  saw  that  very  humbug  in  the  Magazine.  You  say  you 
have  made  a  great  discovery — very  good  ;  you  puff  yoiu*  discovery 
— very  right ;  you  ask  money  for  it — nothing  can.  be  more  reason- 
able ;  and  then  you  say  that  you  intend  to  make  your  discovery 
public  in  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine.  Do  you  think  I  will 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  give  you  money  for  a  thing  which  I  can  have 
next  month  for  nothing  ]  Good-bye,  George  my  l)oy  ;  the  next  dis- 
covery you  make  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  a  better  price  for  it." 
And  with  this  the  fellow  walked  off,  looking  supremely  knowing 
and  clever. 

This  tale  of  the  person  I  have  called  Protocol  is  not  told  with- 
out a  purpose,  you  may  be  sure.  lu  the  first  j)Ia<*c,  it  shows  what 
are  the  reasons  that  nobody  lias  made  application  to  me  concerning 
the  new  professions,  namely,  because  I  have  piusscd  my  word  to 
make  them  known  in  this  Mjigazine,  which  i)ersons  may  have  for 
the  purchasing,  stealing,  borrowing,  or  hiring,  and,  therefore,  they 
will  never  tiiink  of  api)lying  i>ersonally  to  me.  And,  secondly,  his 
story  proves  also  my  assertion,  \iz.,  that  all  j)rofessions  are  most 
cnielly  crowded  at  present,  and  that  men  will  make  the  mast  absurd 
outlay  and  sax^ritices  for  the  sinallcst  chance  of  success  at  some  future 
perio<l.  Well,  then,  I  will  l>c  a  benefiR'tor  to  my  race,  if  I  cannot 
be  to  one  single  member  of  it,  whom  I  love  l)ctter  than  most  men. 
What  I  have  discovered  I  will  make  known  ;  there  shall  be  no 
shilly-shallying  work  here,  no  circumlocution,  no  Ijottle-conjuring 
business.  But  oh  !  I  wish  for  all  our  siikes  that  I  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  imj»art  the  secret  to  <aie  or  two  persons  only;  for, 
after  all,  but  one  or  two  can  live  in  th(^  manner  I  would  suggest. 
And  when  the  discovery  is  made  kn<)wn,  I  am  sure  ten  thousand 
will  try.  The  rascals  !  I  can  sec  their  bniss-plates  gleaming  over 
scores  of  d<xn-s.  Com|)etition  will  ruin  my  i)rofessions,  as  it  has  all 
others. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  two  professions  are  intended  for 
gentlemen,  and  gentlemen  only — men  of  birth  and  educjition.  No 
others  could  support  the  jKirts  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
play. 

And,  likewise,  it  must  be  honestly  confessed  that  these  pro- 
fessions have,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  exerciscil  before.  Do  not 
cry  out  at  this  and  say  it  is  no  iliscovcry  !  I  siiy  it  is  a  discovery. 
It  is  a  discovery  if  I  show  you — a  gentleman— a  j)rofession  which 
you  may   exercise  without  derogation,  or  loss  of  standing,   with 
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certain  profit,  nay,  possibly  with  honour,  and  of  which,  until  the 
reading  of  this  present  page,  you  never  thought  but  as  of  a  calling 
beneath  your  rank  and  quite  below  your  reach.  Sir,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  create  a  profession.  I  cannot  create  gold; 
but  if,  when  discovered,  I  find  the  means  of  putting  it  in  your 
pocket,  do  I  or  do  I  not  deserve  credit  ? 

I  see  you  sneer  contemptuously  when  I  mention  to  you  the  word 
Auctioneer.  "  Is  this  all,"  you  say,  "  tliat  this  fellow  brags  and 
prates  about  ?  An  auctioneer,  forsooth !  he  might  as  well  have 
*  invented '  chimney-sweeping !  " 

No  such  thing.  A  little  boy  of  seven,  be  he  ever  so  low  of  birth, 
can  do  this  as  well  as  you.  Do  you  sup)>ose  that  little  stolen  Master 
Montague  made  a  better  sweeper  thiui  the  lowest-bred  chummy  that 
yearly  commemorates  his  release]  No,  sir.  And  he  might  have 
been  ever  so  mu(*h  a  genius  or  a  gentleman,  and  not  have  been  able 
to  make  his  tnide  respectable. 

But  all  such  tnulcs  as  can  be  rendered  decent  the  aristocracy 
has  adopted  one  by  one.  At  first  they  followed  the  profession  of 
arms,  fioutingali  others  as  unworthy,  and  thinking  it  ungentleman- 
like  to  know  how  to  read  or  write.  They  did  not  go  into  the 
Church  in  very  early  days,  till  the  money  to  be  got  from  the 
Chiux'h  was  strong  enough  to  tempt  them.  It  is  but  of  later  years 
that  tliey  have  condescended  to  go  to  the  bar,  and  mnvje  the  same 
time  only  that  we  see  some  of  them  following  trades.  I  know 
an  English  lord's  son,  who  is,  or  was,  a  wine  merchant  (he  may 
have  been  a  bankrupt  for  wliat  I  know).  As  for  bankers,  several 
partners  in  banking-houses  have  four  Iwlls  to  their  coronets,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  another  sort  of  banking,  viz.,  that  practised  by 
gentlemen  who  lend  small  sums  of  money  upon  deposited  securities, 
will  be  one  day  followed  by  tlie  noble  order,  so  tliat  they  may  have 
four  balls  on  their  coronets  and  carriages,  and  three  in  front  of  their 

8h0|)S. 

Yes,  the  nobles  come  peoplewards  as  the  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  rise  and  mingle  with  tlie  nobles.  With  the  jtlebsj  of  course, 
Fitz-Boodle,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  a  thousand  kings, 
can  have  nothing  to  do ;  but,  watching  the  progress  of  the  world, 
'tis  impossible  to  deny  that  the  good  old  days  of  our  race  are  passed 
away.  We  want  money  still  as  much  as  ever  we  did;  but  we 
cannot  go  down  from  our  castles  with  horse  and  sword  and  waylay 
fat  merchants — no,  no,  confounded  new  policemen  and  the  assize 
courts  prevent  that.  Younger  brothers  cannot  be  pages  to  noble 
houses,  as  of  old  they  were,  serving  gentle  dames  without  disgrace, 
handing  my  Lonl's  rose-water  to  wash,  or  holding  his  stirrup  as  he 
mounted  for  the  chase.     A  page,  forsooth  !     A  pretty  figure  would 
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George  Fitz-Boodle  or  any  other  man  of  fashion  cut,  in  a  jacket 
covered  with  sugar-loafed  buttons,  and  handing  in  penny-post  notes 
on  a  silver  tray.  The  plebs  have  robbed  us  of  that  trade  among 
others :  nor,  I  confess,  tlo  I  much  grudge  them  their  trouvaille. 
Neither  can  we  collect  together  a  few  scores  of  free-lances,  like 
honest  Hugh  Calvorly  in  the  Black  Prince's  time,  or  brave  Harry- 
Butler  of  Wallenstein's  dragoons,  and  serve  this  or  that  prince, 
Peter  the  Cruel  or  Henry  of  Trastiimare,  Gustavus  or  the  Emperor, 
at  our  leirtiu'c ;  or,  in  default  of  service,  figlit  and  rob  on  our  own 
gallant  account,  as  the  good  gentlemen  of  old  did.  Alas !  no.  In 
South  America  or  Texas,  perhaps,  a  man  might  liave  a  chance  that 
way  ;  but  in  tlie  ancient  world  no  man  can  fight  except  in  the  king's 
service  (and  a  mighty  bad  servic'c  that  is  too),  and  the  lowest 
European  sovereign,  were  it  Baldomcro  Espartero  himself,  would 
think  nothing  of  seizing  the  be.st-l)oni  condottiere  that  ever  drew 
sword,  and  shooting  him  down  like  tlie  vulgarest  deserter. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  We  must  discover  fresh  fields  of 
enterprise — of  peaceable  and  commercial  enterprise  in  a  i)eacefiil  and 
commercial  age.  I  say,  then,  that  the  auctioneer's  pulpit  has  never 
yet  been  ascended  by  a  scion  of  the  aristocnicy,  and  am  prepared  to 
prove  that  they  miglit  scale  it,  and  do  so  with  dignity  and  profit. 

For  the  auctioneer's  pulpit  is  just  the  peculiar  place  where  a 
man  of  social  refinement,  of  elegant  wit,  of  polite  perceptions,  can 
bring  his  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  taste,  and  his  exi)erience  of  life, 
most  delightfully  into  play.  It  is  not  like  the  bar,  where  the 
better  and  higher  qualities  of  a  man  of  fasiiiou  find  no  room  for 
exercise.  In  <lefending  John  Jorroctks  in  an  action  of  tresspass,  for 
cutting  down  a  stick  in  Sam  Snooks's  field,  what  powers  of  mind  do 
you  recpiire  ? — powers  of  mind,  that  is,  which  Mr.  Serjeant  Snorter, 
a  butcher's  sou  with  a  great  loud  voice,  a  sizar  at  Cambridge,  a 
wrangler,  and  so  forth,  does  not  possess  as  well  as  yourself?  Snorter 
hiis  never  been  in  decent  society  in  his  life.  He  thinks  the  bar-mess 
the  most  fashionable  assemblage  in  pjurope,  and  the  jokes  of  "  grand 
day  "  the  iu  plus  ultra  of  wit.  Snorter  lives  near  Russell  Square, 
eats  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding,  is  a  judge  of  port  wine,  is  in  all 
social  respects  your  inferior.  Well,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  in  the  case 
of  Snooks  V.  Jorrocks,  before  mentioned,  he  will  be  a  better  advocate 
than  you ;  he  knows  the  law  of  the  case  entirely,  and  better 
probably  than  you.  He  can  speak  long,  loud,  to  the  point,  gram- 
matically— more  grammatically  than  you,  no  doubt,  will  condescend 
to  do.  In  the  case  of  Sn(X)ks  v.  Jorrocks  he  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  And  so  about  dry  disi)utei5,  respecting  real  property,  he 
knows  the  law ;  and,  beyond  this,  has  no  more  need  to  be  a  gentle- 
man than  my  body-servant  has — who,  by  the  way,  from  constant 
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intercourse  with  the  best  society,  is  almost  a  geutleman.     But  this 
is  apart  from  the  question. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  auctioneering,  this,  I  apprehend,  is  not  the 
case,  and  I  assert  that  a  high-bre<l  gentleman,  witli  good  powers  of  mind 
and  speech,  must,  in  such  a  profession,  make  a  fortune.  I  do  not 
mean  in  all  auctioneering  matters.  I  do  not  mean  that  such  a 
person  should  be  called  upon  to  sell  the  good-will  of  a  public- 
house,  or  discourse  about  the  value  of  the  beer-barrels,  or  bars 
with  jKJwter  fittings,  or  the  beauty  of  a  trade  doing  a  stroke  of 
so  many  hogsheads  a  week.  I  do  not  a^k  a  gentleman  to  go  down 
and  sell  pigs,  ploughs,  and  cart-horses,  at  Stoke  Pogis  ;  or  to  enlarge 
at  the  Auction  Rooms,  Wapping,  upon  the  l)eauty  of  the  Lively 
Sally  schooner.  These  articles  of  commerce  or  use  can  be  better 
appreciated  by  persons  in  a  different  rank  of  life  to  his. 

But  there  are  a  thousand  cases  in  which  a  gentleman  only  can 
do  justice  to  the  sale  of  objects  which  the  necessity  or  convenience 
of  the  genteel  world  may  re<iuire  to  change  hands.  All  articles 
properly  called  of  taste  should  be  jmt  under  his  charge.  Pictures, — 
he  is  a  travelled  man,  has  seen  and  judged  the  best  galleries  of 
Europe,  and  can  speak  of  tliem  as  a  common  person  cannot.  For, 
mark  you,  you  nmst  have  the  confidence  of  your  society,  you  must 
be  able  to  be  familiar  with  them,  to  j)lant  a  hapi)y  mot  in  a  graceful 
manner,  to  aj>peal  to  my  Lord  or  the  Duchess  in  such  a  modest;  easy, 
pleasant  way  as  that  her  Grace  sliould  not  be  hurt  by  your  allusion 
to  her — nay,  amused  (like  the  rest  of  the  company)  by  the  manner 
in  w^hich  it  was  done. 

What  is  more  disgusting  than  the  familiarity  of  a  snob  1  What 
more  loathsome  than  the  swaggering  quackery  of  some  present 
holders  of  the  hammer  ]  There  was  a  late  sale,  for  instance,  which 
made  some  noise  in  the  world  (I  mean  the  late  Lord  Gimcrack's,  at 
Bilberry  Hill).  Ah  !  what  an  opportunity  was  lost  there !  I 
declare  solemnly  that  I  believe,  but  for  the  absurd  quackery  and 
braggadocio  of  the  advertisements,  much  more  money  would  have 
been  bid ;  people  were  kept  away  by  the  vulgar  trumpeting  of  the 
auctioneer,  and  could  not  help  thinking  the  things  were  worthless 
that  were  so  outrageously  lauded. 

They  say  that  sort  of  Bartholomew-fair  advocacy  (in  which 
people  are  invited  to  an  entertainment  by  the  medium  of  a  hoarse 
yelling  beef-eater,  twenty-four  drums,  and  a  jack-pudding  turning 
head  over  heels),  is  absolutely  necessary  to  excite  the  public  attention. 
What  an  error !  I  say  that  the  refined  individual  so  accosted  is 
more  likely  to  close  his  ears,  and,  shuddering,  run  away  from  the 
booth.  Poor  Horace  WaddlejKKxlle !  to  think  that  thy  gentle 
accumulation  of  bric-a-brac  should  have  passed  away  in  such  a 
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manneTy  by  means  of  a  man  who  brings  down  a  butterfly  with  a 
blnnderbussi  and  talks  of  a  pin's  head  through  a  speaking-trumpet  I 
Why,  the  auctioneer's  ^ery  voice  was  enough  to  crack  the  S^Tiea 
poiodain  and  blow  the  lace  into  annihilation.  Let  it  be  lemem- 
bered  that  I  speak  of  the  gentleman  in  his  public  character  merely, 
meaning  to  insinuate  nothing  more  than  I  would  by  stating  that 
Lord  Brougham  speaks  with  a  northern  accent,  or  that  the  voice  of 
Mr^  Shell  is  sometimes  unpleasantly  shrill 

Now  the  character  I  have  formed  to  myself  of  a  great  auctioneer 
IB  this.  I  &ncy  him  a  man  of  first-rate  and  irreproachable  birth 
and  fiiahion.  I  £Euicy  his  person  so  agreeable  that  it  must  be  a 
pleasure  for  ladies  to  behold  and  tailors  to  dress  it.  As  a  private 
man  he  must  move  in  the  very  best  society,  which  will  flock  round 
his  pulpit  when  he  mounts  it  in  his  public  calling.  It  will  be  a 
privilege  for  vulgar  people  to  attend  the  hall  where  he  lectures; 
and  they  will  consider  it  an  honour  to  be  allowed  to  pay  their 
money  for  articles  the  value  of  which  is  stami)ed  by  his  high  recom- 
mendation. Nor  can  such  a  person  be  a  mere  fribble ;  nor  can  any 
loose  hanger-on  of  &shion  imagine  he  may  assume  the  character. 
The  gentleman  auctioneer  must  be  an  artist  above  all,  adoring  his 
proiesfiuon ;  and  adoring  it,  what  must  he  not  know  ?  '  He  must 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  history  and  language  of  all  nations ; 
not  the  knowledge  of  tlie  mere  critical  scholar,  but  of  the  lively  and 
elegant  man  of  the  world.  He  will  not  commit  the  gross  blunders 
of  pronunciation  that  untravelled  Englishmen  perpetmte ;  he  will 
not  degrade  his  subject  by  coarHc  eulogy,  or  sicken  his  audience 
with  vulgar  banter.  He  will  know  where  to  apply  praise  and  wit 
properly ;  he  will  have  the  tact  only  a(;(inired  in  good  society,  and 
know  where  a  joke  is  in  place,  and  how  far  a  compliment  may  go. 
He  will  not  outrageously  and  indis<;riuiinately  laud  all  objects  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  for  he  knows  the  value  of  praise;  that 
diamonds,  could  we  have  them  by  the  bushel,  would  be  used  as 
coals ;  that,  above  all,  he  has  a  character  of  sincerity  to  support ; 
that  he  is  not  merely  the  advocate  of  the  i>er8on  who  employs  him, 
but  that  the  public  is  his  client  too,  who  honours  him  and  confides 
in  him.  Ask  him  to  sell  a  copy  of  liaffaelle  for  an  original;  a 
trumpery  modem  Brussels  counterfeit  for  real  old  Mechlin;  some 
common  French  forged  crockery  for  the  old  delightfiil  delicate 
Dresden  china ;  and  he  vdH  quit  you  with  scorn,  or  onler  his  servant 
to  show  you  the  door  of  his  study. 

Study,  by  the  way, — no,  "study"  is  a  vulgar  word;  every 
word  is  vulgar  which  a  man  uses  to  give  the  world  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  himself  or  his  condition.  When  the  wret(;hetl  bagman, 
brought  up  to  give  evidence  before  Judge  Coltnian,  was  asked  what 
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his  trade  was,  and  replied  that  "  he  represented  the  house  of  Dobson 
and  Hobsou,"  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  vulgar  mean-souled  wretch, 
and  was  most  properly  reprimanded  by  his  Lordship.  To  be  a 
bagman  is  to  be  humble,  but  not  of  necessity  vulgar.  Pomposity 
IB  vulgar,  to  ape  a  higher  rank  than  your  own  is  vulgar,  for  an 
ensign  of  militia  to  call  himself  captain  is  vulgar,  or  for  a  bagman 
to  style  himself  the  "  representative  "  of  Dobson  and  Hobson.  The 
honest  auctioneer,  then,  will  not  call  his  room  his  study;  but  his 
"  private  room,"  or  his  office,  or  whatever  may  be  the  phrase  com- 
monly used  among  auctioneers. 

He  will  not  for  the  same  reason  call  himself  (as  once  in  a 
momentary  feeling  of  pride  and  enthusiasm  for  the  profession  I 
thought  he  should) — he  will  not  call  himself  an  "advocate,"  but 
an  auctioneer.  There  is  no  need  to  attempt  to  awe  people  by 
big  titles :  let  each  man  bear  his  own  name  without  shame.  And 
a  very  gentlemanlike  and  agreeable,  thougli  exceptional  position  (for 
it  is  clear  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  of  the  class),  may 
the  auctioneer  occupy. 

He  must  not  sacrifice  his  honesty,  then,  cither  for  his  own  sake 
or  his  clients',  in  any  way,  nor  tell  fibs  about  himself  or  them.  He 
is  by  no  means  called  upon  to  draw  the  long])ow  in  their  behalf; 
all  that  his  office  obliges  him  to  do — and  let  us  hoj)e  his  disposition 
will  lead  him  to  do  it  also — is  to  take  a  favourable,  kindly,  philan- 
thropic view  of  the  world ;  to  say  what  can  fairly  be  said  by  a  good- 
natured  and  ingenious  man  in  pmise  of  any  article  for  which  he 
is  desirous  to  awaken  public  sympathy.  And  how  readily  and 
pleasantly  may  this  be  done  !  I  will  take  upon  myself,  for  instance, 
to  write  a  eulogium  ujwn  So-and-So's  List  novel,  which  shall  be 
every  word  of  it  tnie  ;  and  which  work,  though  to  some  discontented 
spirits  it  might  appear  dull,  may  l>e  shown  to  be  really  amusing  and 
instructive, — nay,  is  amusing  and  iustnictive — to  those  who  have 
the  art  of  iliscovering  where  those  precious  qualities  lie. 

An  auctioneer  should  have  the  organ  of  truth  large  ;  of  imaginar 
tion  and  comjwirison,  considerable ;  of  wit,  great ;  of  benevolence, 
excessively  large. 

And  how  happy  might  such  a  man  be,  and  cause  others  to  be  ! 
He  should  go  through  the  worid  laughing,  merr>',  observant,  kind- 
hearted.  He  should  love  everything  in  the  world,  because  his  pro- 
fession regards  everything.  With  books  of  lighter  literature  (for  I 
do  not  recommend  the  genteel  auctioneer  to  meddle  with  heavy 
antiquarian  and  philological  works)  he  shoidd  be  elegantly  conversant, 
being  able  to  give  a  neat  history  of  the  author,  a  pretty  sparkling 
kind  criticism  of  the  work,  and  an  approi)riate  eulogium  upon  the 
binding,  which  would  make  those  people  read  who  never  read  be- 
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fbre ;  or  buy,  at  least,  which  is  his  first  consideration.  Of  pictures 
we  haye  already  spoken.  Of  china,  of  jewellery,  of  gold-headed 
canes,  Taluable  arms,  picturesque  antiquities,  with  what  eloquent 
emirainefnerU  might  he  not  speak !  He  feels  every  one  of  these 
thingB  in  his  heart  He  has  all  the  tastes  of  the  fiushionable  world. 
Dr.  Meyrick  cannot  be  more  enthusiastic  about  an  old  suit  of 
annour  than  he :  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  not  more  eloquent  regarding 
the  gallant  times  in  which  it  was  worn,  and  the  braye  histories  con- 
nected with  it.  He  takes  up  a  pearl  necklace  with  as  much  delight 
as  any  beauty  who  was  sighing  to  wear  it  round  her  own  snowy 
throat,  and  hugs  a  china  monster  with  as  much  joy  as  the  oldest 
duchess  could  do.  Nor  must  he  affect  these  things ;  he  must  feel 
theuL  He  is  a  glass  in  which  all  the  tastes  of  fashion  are  re- 
flected. He  must  be  every  one  of  the  characters  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself — a  genteel  Goethe  or  Shakspeare,  a  &shionable 
world-spirit 

How  can  a  man  be  all  this  and  not  be  a  gentleman ;  and  not 
have  had  an  education  in  the  midst  of  the  best  company — an  insight 
into  the  most  delicate  feelings,  and  wants,  and  usages  f  The  pulpit 
oratory  of  such  a  man  would  be  invaluable ;  people  would  flock  to 
listen  to  him  from  &r  and  near.  He  might  out  of  a  single  teacup 
cause  streams  of  world-philosophy  to  flow,  which  would  be  drunk  in 
by  grateful  thousands ;  and  draw  out  of  an  old  pincushion  points  of 
wit,  morals,  and  experience,  that  would  make  a  nation  wise. 

Look  round,  examiue  the  annals  of  auctions,  as  Mr.  Robins 
remarks,  and  (with  every  respect  for  him  and  his  brethren)  say,  is 
there  in  the  profession  such  a  man  ?  Do  we  want  such  a  man  1 
Is  9uch  a  man  likely  or  not  likely  to  make  an  immense  fortune  ? 
Can  we  get  such  a  man  except  out  of  the  very  best  society,  and 
among  the  most  &voured  there  1 

Everybody  answers  "  No ! "  I  knew  you  would  answer  no. 
And  now,  gentlemen  who  have  laughed  at  my  pretension  to  discover 
a  profession,  say,  have  I  not  ?  I  have  laid  my  finger  upon  the  spot 
where  the  social  deficit  exists.  I  have  shown  that  we  labour  under 
a  want ;  and  when  the  world  wants,  do  we  not  know  that  a  man 
will  step  forth  to  fill  the  vacant  space  that  Fate  has  left  him  1  Pass 
we  now  to  th< 
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SECOND  PROFESSION 

THIS  profession,  t<x),  is  a  great,  lofty,  and  exceptional  one,  and 
discovered  by  me  considering  these  things  and  deeply  musing 
upon  the  necessities  of  society.  Nor  let  honourable  gentle- 
men imagine  that  I  am  enabled  to  offer  them  in  this  profession, 
more  than  any  other,  a  promise  of  what  is  called  future  glory,  death- 
less fame,  and  so  forth.  All  that  I  say  is,  that  I  can  put  young 
men  in  the  way  of  making  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  leaving 
behind  them,  not  a  name,  but,  what  is  better,  a  decent  mainten- 
ance to  their  children.  Fitz-Boodle  is  as  good  a  name  as  any  in 
England,  General  Fitz-Boodle,  who,  in  Marlborough's  time,  and 
in  conjimction  with  the  famous  Van  Slaap,  beat  the  French  in  the 
famous  action  of  Vischzouchee,  near  Mardyk,  in  Holland,  on  the 
14th  of  February  1709,  is  promised  an  immortality  upon  his 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  he  died  of  apoplexy,  deucedly  in 
debt,  two  years  afterwards :  and  what  after  that  is  the  use  of  a 
name? 

No,  no ;  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past.  Take  the  twenty-four  first 
men  who  come  into  the  club,  and  ask  who  they  are,  and  how  they 
made  their  money  1  There's  Woolsey-Sackville :  his  father  was 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  sat  on  the  woolsack,  whence  he  took  his 
title ;  his  grandfather  dealt  in  coal-sacks,  and  not  in  wool-sacks, — 
small  coal-sacks,  dribbling  out  little  supplies  of  black  diamonds  to 
the  poor.  Yonder  comes  Frank  Leveson,  in  a  huge  broad-brimmed 
hat,  his  shirt-cuffs  turned  up  to  his  elbows.  Leveson  is  as  gentle- 
manly a  fellow  as  the  world  contains,  and  if  he  has  a  fault,  is 
I)erhap8  too  finikin.  Well,  you  fancy  him  related  to  the  Sutherland 
family :  nor,  indeed,  does  honest  Frank  deny  it ;  but  entre  nous, 
my  good  sir,  his  father  was  an  attorney,  and  his  grandfather  a 
bailiff  in  Chancery  Lane,  bearing  a  name  still  older  than  that  of 
Leveson,  namely.  Levy.  So  it  is  that  this  confounded  equality 
grows  and  grows,  and  has  laid  the  goo<l  old  nobility  by  the  heels. 
Look  at  that  venerable  Sir  Charles  Kitely,  of  Kitely  Park :  he  is 
interested  about  the  Ashantees,  and  is  just  come  from  Exeter  HalL 
Kitely  discounted  bills  in  the  city  in  the  year  1787,  and  gained  his 
baronetcy  by  a  loan  to  the  French  princes.     All  these  points  of 
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hifltory  are  perfectly  well  known ;  and  do  you  fancy  the  world  cares  t 
Psha !  Profession  is  no  disgrace  to  a  man  :  be  what  you  like,  pro- 
vided you  succeed.  If  Mr.  Fauntleroy  could  come  to  life  with  a 
million  of  money,  you  and  I  would  dine  with  him :  you  know  we 
would ;  for  why  should  we  be  better  than  our  neighbours  1 

Put,  then,  out  of  your  head  the  idea  that  this  or  that  profession 
is  unworthy  of  you :  take  any  that  may  bring  you  profit,  and  thank 
him  that  puts  you  in  the  way  of  being  rich. 

The  profession  I  would  urge  (upon  a  person  duly  qualified  to 
imdertake  it)  has,  I  confess,  at  the  first  glance,  something  ridicu- 
lous about  it ;  and  will  not  appear  to  young  ladies  so  romantic  as 
the  calling  of  a  gallant  soldier,  blazing  with  glory,  gold  lace,  and 
vermilion  coats ;  or  a  dear  delightful  clergyman,  with  a  sweet  blue 
eye,  and  a  pocket  handkerchief  scented  charmingly  with  lavender- 
water.  The  profession  I  allude  to  wlU^  I  own,  be  to  young  women 
disagreeable,  to  sober  men  trivial,  to  great  8tui>id  moralists  unworthy. 

But  mark  my  wonls  for  it,  that  in  the  religious  world  (I  have 
once  or  twice,  by  mistake  no  doubt,  had  tiic  honoiu*  of  dining  in 
"  serious  "  houses,  and  ciin  vouch  for  the  fjw't  that  the  dinners  there 
are  of  excellent  quality)  — in  the  serious  w<)rl(l,  in  the  great  menvan- 
tile  world,  among  the  legal  connuuuity  (notorious  fiHHlors),  in  every 
house  in  town  (except  some  half-dozen  which  ctan  afford  to  do  with- 
out such  aid),  the  man  I  j)ropose  might  sjx^dily  render  himself 
indispensable. 

Does  the  reader  now  begin  to  tiike?  Have  I  hinted  enough 
for  him  that  he  may  see  with  eugle  glau(!e  the  immense  beauty  of 
the  profession  I  am  about  to  unfold  to  him  ?  We  have  all  seen 
Gunter  and  Chevet ;  Fregoso,  on  the  Piierta  del  Sol  (a  relation  of 
the  ex-Minister  Calomarde),  is  a  good  i)urveyor  enough  for  the 
benighted  olla-i>jiters  of  Madrid ;  nor  have  I  any  fault  to  find  with 
Guiinard,  a  Frenchman,  who  has  lately  set  uj)  in  the  Toledo,  at 
Naples,  where  he  furnishes  j)eoplc  with  decent  food.  It  has  given 
me  pleasure,  too,  in  walking  about  Lon<lon  in  the  Strand,  in 
Oxford  Street,  and  elsewhere,  to  see  tournisseiirs  and  comestible- 
merchants  newly  set  up.  Messrs.  Morell  have  excellent  articles 
in  their  warehouses;  Fortiuun  and  Ma.son  arc  known  to  most  of 
my  readers. 

But  what  is  not  known,  what  is  wanted,  what  is  languished 
for  in  England  is  a  dinner-juftsfer^ — a  gentleman  who  is  not  a 
provider  of  meat  or  wine,  like  the  parties  before  named,  who  can 
have  no  earthly  intere^st  in  the  price  of  trnflled  turkeys  or  dry 
champagne  l)eyond  that  levcitiniate  int(Test  wJiich  he  may  feel  for 
his  client,  and  which  le^ids  him  to  see  that  the  latter  is  not  cheated 
by  his  tradesmen.     For  the  dimier-givcr  is  almost  naturaUy  an 
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ignorant  man.  Ho^  in  mercy's  name  can  Mr.  Serjeant  Snorter, 
who  is  all  day  at  Westminster,  or  in  chambers,  know  possibly  the 
mysteries,  the  delicacy,  of  dinner-giving?  How  can  Alderman 
Pogson  know  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  venison  is  good  with 
currant-jelly,  and  that  he  likes  lots  of  green  fat  with  his  turtle? 
Snorter  knows  law,  Pogson  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
tallow-market;  but  what  should  he  know  of  eating,  like  you  and 
me,  who  have  given  up  our  time  to  it  ?  (I  say  ffie  only  familiarly, 
for  I  have  only  reached  so  far  in  the  science  as  to  know  that  I 
know  nothing.)  But  men  there  are,  gifted  individuals,  who  have 
spent  years  of  deep  thought — not  merely  intervals  of  labour,  but 
hours  of  study  every  day — over  the  gormandising  science, — who, 
like  alchemists,  have  let  their  fortunes  go,  guinea  by  guinea,  into 
the  all-devouring  pot, — who,  ruined  as  they  sometimes  are,  never 
get  a  guinea  by  chance  but  they  will  have  a  plate  of  peas  in  May 
with  it,  or  a  little  feast  of  ortolans,  or  a  piece  of  Glo'ster  salmon, 
or  one  more  flask  from  their  favourite  claret-bin. 

It  is  not  the  ruined  gastronomist  that  I  would  advise  a  person 
to  select  as  his  table-nKi^ter ;  for  the  opportunities  of  peculation 
would  be  too  great  in  a  position  of  such  confidence — such  complete 
abandonment  of  one  man  to  another.  A  ruined  man  would  be 
making  bargains  with  the  tradesmen.  They  would  offer  to  cash 
bills  for  him,  or  send  him  opportune  presents  of  wine,  which  he 
could  convert  into  money,  or  bribe  him  in  one  way  or  another. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  the  profession  of  table-master  is  ruined. 
Snorter  and  Pogson  may  almost  as  well  onler  their  own  dinners, 
as  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  "  gastronomic  agent "  whose  faith  is  not 
beyond  all  question. 

A  vulgar  mind,  in  reply  to  these  remarks  regarding  the  gas- 
tronomic ignorance  of  Snorter  and  Pogson,  might  say,  "  True,  these 
gentlemen  know  nothing  of  household  economy,  being  occupied  with 
other  more  important  business  elsewhere.  But  what  are  their  wives 
about?  Lady  Pogson  in  Harley  Street  has  nothing  earthly  to  do 
but  to  mind  her  jxxxlle,  and  her  mantua-maker's  and  housekeeper's 
bills.  Mrs.  Snorter  in  Bedford  Place,  when  she  has  taken  her 
drive  in  the  Park  with  the  young  hulies,  may  surely  have  time  to 
attend  to  her  husband's  guests  and  preside  over  the  preparations  of 
his  kitchen,  as  she  does  worthily  at  his  hospitable  mahogany."  To 
this  I  answer,  tliat  a  man  who  expe<!t8  a  woman  to  understand  the 
philosophy  of  dinner-giving,  shows  the  strongest  evidence  of  a  low 
mind.  He  is  unjust  towards  that  lovely  and  delicate  creature, 
woman,  to  suppose  that  she  heartily  understands  and  cares  for 
what  she  eats  and  drinks.  No :  taken  as  a  nde,  women  have  no 
real  appetites.     They  are  children  in  the  gormandising  way  ;  loving 
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sugar,  sops,  tarts,  trifles,  apricot-creams,  and  such  gewgaws.  They 
would  take  a  sip  of  malmsey,  and  would  drink  curmnt-wine  just 
as  happily,  if  that  accursed  liquor  were  presented  to  them  by  the 
butler.  Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  who  could  lay  her  fair  hand 
upon  her  gentle  heart  and  say  on  her  conscience  that  she  preferred 
dry  sillery  to  sparkling  champagne  ?  Such  a  phenomenon  does  not 
exist.  They  are  not  made  for  eating  and  drinking;  or,  if  they 
make  a  pretence  to  it,  become  downright  odious.  Nor  can  they, 
I  am  sure,  witness  the  preparations  of  a  really  great  repast  without 
a  certain  jealousy.  They  grudge  spending  money  (ask-  guards, 
coachmen,  inn-waiters,  whether  this  be  not  the  case).  They  will 
give  their  all,  Heaven  bless  them !  to  serve  a  son,  a  grandson,  or 
a  dear  relative,  but  they  have  not  the  heart  to  pay  for  small  things 
magnificently.  They  are  jealous  of  good  dinners,  and  no  wonder. 
I  have  shown  in  a  former  disox)iu^e  how  they  are  jealous  of  smoking, 
and  other  personal  enjoyments  of  the  male.  I  say,  then,  that  Lady 
Pogson  or  Mrs.  Snorter  can  never  conduct  her  husband's  table 
properly.  Fancy  either  of  them  consenting  to  allow  a  calf  to  be 
stewed  down  into  gravy  for  one  dish,  or  a  dozen  hares  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  single  pur^e  of  game,  or  the  be^jt  madeira  to  be  used  for 
a  sauce,  or  half-a-dozen  of  champagne  to  lx)il  a  ham  in.  They  will 
be  for  bringing  a  bottle  of  marsiila  in  pla(!e  of  the  old  ptirticular,  or 
for  having  the  ham  cooked  in  water.  But  of  these  matters — of 
kitchen  philosophy — I  have  no  practical  or  theoretic  knowledge ; 
and  must  beg  panlon  if,  only  understanding  the  goodness  of  a  dish 
when  cooked,  I  may  have  unconsciously  made  some  blunder  regard- 
ing the  preparation. 

Let  it,  then,  be  set  down  as  an  axiom,  witliout  further  trouble 
of  demonstration,  that  a  woman  is  a  bad  dinners -a  to  rcr  :  either  too 
great  and  simple  for  it,  or  too  mean  — I  don't  know  which  it  is  ;  and 
gentlemen,  according  as  tht^y  admire  or  contemn  the  sex,  may  settle 
that  matter  their  own  way.  In  brief,  the  mental  constitutitm  of 
lovely  woman  is  such  that  she  cannot  give  a  greiit  dinner.  It 
must  l)e  done  by  a  man.  It  can't  \\q  done  by  an  ordinary  man, 
Ixjcause  he  does  not  understand  it.  Vain  fool !  and  he  sends  off  to 
the  pastrycook  in  Gre^it  Russell  Street  or  Baker  Stre(;t,  he  lays  on 
a  couple  of  extra  waiters  (greengrocers  in  the  neighbourhood),  he 
makes  a  great  pother  with  his  butler  in  the  cellar,  and  fancies  he 
has  done  the  business. 

Bon  DieiL !  Who  has  not  been  at  those  dinners  ? — those  mon- 
strous exliibitions  of  the  pjustrycook's  art  ?  Who  does  not  know  those 
made  dishes  witli  the  universal  sauce  to  eadi  :  frit^uideaux,  sweet- 
breads, damp  (linnj)y  cutlets,  &c.,  sea^<one<l  with  the  (compound  of 
grease,  onions,  bad  port-wine,  cayenne  i)epper,  curry -powder  (Warren's 
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blacking,  for  what  I  know,  but  the  taate  is  always  the  same) — 
there  they  lie  in  the  old  corner  dishes,  the  poor  wiry  moselle  and 
sparkling  burgundy  in  the  ice-coolers,  and  the  old  story  of  white 
and  brown  soup,  turbot,  little  smelts,  boiled  turkey,  saddle-of- 
mutton,  and  so  forth?  "Try  a  little  of  that  fricandeau,"  says 
Mrs.  Snorter,  with  a  kind  smile,  "  You'll  find  it,  I  think,  very 
nice."  Be  sure  it  has  come  in  a  green  tray  from  Great  Russell 
Street.  "Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  you  have  been  in  Grermany,"  cries 
Snorter  knowingly ;  "  taste  the  hock,  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  that.'' 

How  should  he  know  better,  poor  benighted  creature;  or  she, 
dear  good  soul  that  she  is  1  If  they  would  have  a  leg-of-mutton  and 
an  apple-pudding,  and  a  glass  of  sherry  and  port  (or  simple  brandy- 
and-watcr  calleil  by  its  own  name)  after  dinner,  all  would  be  very 
well;  but  they  must  shine,  they  nuist  dine  as  their  neighbours. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  style  of  dinners  in  London ;  people  with 
five  hundred  a  year  treat  you  exactly  as  those  of  five  thousand.  They 
will  have  their  moselle  or  hock,  their  fatal  side-dishes  brought  in 
the  green  trays  from  the  pastrycook's. 

Well,  there  is  no  harm  done ;  not  as  regards  the  dinner-givers 
at  least,  though  the  dinner-eaters  may  have  to  suffer  somewhat ;  it 
only  shows  that  the  former  are  hospitably  iui^lincd,  and  wish  to  do 
the  very  best  in  their  power, — good  honest  fellows !  If  they  do 
wrong,  how  can  they  help  it  1  they  know  no  better. 

And  now,  is  it  not  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  a  want 
exists  in  London  for  a  superintendent  of  the  table — a  gastronomic 
agent — a  dinner-muster,  as  I  have  called  him  before  1  A  man  of 
such  a  profession  would  be  a  metropolitan  l)enefit ;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  of  the  respectable  sort,  jieople  in  white  waistcoats, 
would  thank  him  daily.  Calculate  how  many  dinners  are  given  in 
the  City  of  London,  and  calculate  the  numbers  of  benedictions  that 
"  the  Agency  "  might  win. 

And  as  no  doubt  the  observant  man  of  the  world  has  re- 
marked that  the  freebom  EngHshman  of  the  respectable  class  is, 
of  all  othei*8,  the  most  slavish  and  truckling  to  a  lord ;  that  there 
is  no  fly-blown  peer  but  he  is  pleased  to  have  him  at  his  table, 
proud  beyond  measure  to  call  him  by  his  surname  (without  the 
lordly  prefix) ;  and  that  those  lords  whom  he  does  not  know, 
he  yet  (the  freebom  Englisliman)  takes  care  to  have  their  pedigrees 
and  ages  by  heart  from  his  w^orld -bible,  the  "  Peerage " :  as  this 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  as  it  is  in  this  particular  class  of 
Britons  that  our  agent  must  look  to  find  clients,  I  need  not  say 
it  is  necessary  that  the  agent  should  be  as  high-bom  as  possible, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  tack,  if  possible,  an  honourable  or 
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some  other  handle  to  his  respectable  name.     He  must  have  it  on 
his  professional  card — 


t!rf)e  JQonourable  CEfrorgc  ffiormanti  ffiobbleton, 
Apician  Chambers,  Pall  Mall. 


Or. 


&ix  ftusustus  Carbrr  Cramlrg  Cramleg, 
Amphitryonic  Council  Office,  Swallow  Street, 


Or,  in  some  such  neat  way,  Gothic  letters  on  a  large  liandsome 
crockery-ware  canl,  witli  possibly  a  gilt  coat-of-arms  and  supporters,  or 
the  bl()<xl-red  hand  of  ])aron(;tcy  duly  displayed.  Dei>end  on  it  plenty 
of  guineas  will  full  in  it,  and  that  Gobbleton's  siipi)orter8  will  support 
him  comfortiibly  enough. 

For  this  profession  is  not  like  that  of  the  auctioneer,  which  I  take 
to  1)0  a  far  more  noble  one,  because  more  varie<l  and  more  tnithful ; 
but  in  the  Agency  case,  a  little  humbug  at  lea.st  is  necesstiry.  A 
man  cannot  be  a  successful  agent  by  the  mere  force  of  his  simple 
merit  or  genius  in  eating  and  drinking.  He  must  of  necessity  impose 
uiM)n  the  vulgar  to  a  certain  degree.  He  must  be  of  that  nink 
which  will  lead  them  naturally  to  resjxH't  him,  otherw^ise  they  might 
be  led  to  jeer  at  his  profession ;  but  let  a  noble  exercise  it,  and, 
bless  your  soul,  all  the  "  Court  Guide  "  is  <lumb. 

He  will  then  give  out  in  a  manly  an<l  somewhat  pompous  address 
what  has  l>efore  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  he  has  seen  the  fatal 
way  in  which  the  hospitality  of  Englaml  has  been  jKjrverted  hitherto, 
acrapar^d  by  a  few  cooks  with  green  tniys.  (H(>  must  use  a  go<xl 
deal  of  French  in  his  language,  for  that  is  considercii  very  gentle- 
manlike by  vulgar  people.)  He  will  tiikc  a  set  of  chaml>er8  in 
Carlton  Gardens,  which  will  l)e  richly  though  severely  furnished, 
and  the  door  of  which  will  be  opene<l  by  a  French  valet  (he  must 
be  a  Frenchman,  rememl)er),  who  will  sjiy,  on  letting  Mr.  Snorter 
or  Sir  Benjamin  Pogson  in,  that  "  Mil  or  is  at  home."  Pogson  will 
then  be  shown  into  a  library  furnished  with   massive  bookcases, 
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containing  all  the  works  on  cookery  and  wines  (the  titles  of  them) 
in  all  the  known  languages  in  the  world.  Any  books,  of  course, 
will  do,  as  you  will  have  them  hamlsomely  boimd,  and  keep  them 
under  plate-glass.  On  a  side-table  will  be  little  sample-bottles  of 
wines,  a  few  truffles  on  a  white  porcelain  saucer,  a  pnxligious  straw- 
berry or  two,  perhaps,  at  the  time  when  such  fruit  costs  much 
money.  On  the  bookcase  will  be  busts  marked  Ude,  Car^me, 
B^hamel,  in  marble  (never  mind  what  heads,  of  course) ;  and, 
perhaps,  on  the  clock  shoidd  be  a  figure  of  the  Prince  of  Condi's  cook 
killing  himself  because  the  fish  had  not  arrived  in  time :  there  may 
be  a  Vreath  of  immortelles  on  the  figure  to  give  it  a  more  decidedly 
Frenchified  air.  The  walls  will  be  of  a  dark  ricli  paper,  hung  round 
with  neat  gilt  frames,  containing  plans  of  vienv^  of  various  great 
dinners, — those  of  Cambac^r^,  Napoleon,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XVIII., 
Heliogabalus  if  you  like,  each  signed  by  the  respective  cook. 

After  the  stranger  has  looked  about  him  at  these  things,  which 
he  does  not  understand  in  the  least,  especially  the  truffles,  which 
look  like  dirty  potatoes,  you  will  make  your  appearance,  dressed  in 
a  dark  dress,  with  one  handsome  enormous  gold  chain,  and  one  large 
diamond  ring;  a  gold  snuffbox,  of  course,  which  you  will  thnist 
into  the  visitor^s  paw  before  saying  a  word.  You  will  be  yourself 
a  |)ortly  grave  man,  with  your  head  a  little  bald  and  grey.  In  fat^t, 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  professions,  you  had  best  try  to  look  as  like 
Canning  as  you  can. 

When  Pogson  has  done  sneezing  with  the  snuff,  you  will  say  to 
him,  "Take  a  fauteuil.  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  Sir 
Benjamin  Pogson,  I  believe?"  And  then  you  will  explain  to  him 
your  system. 

This,  of  course,  must  vary  with  every  person  you  address.  But 
let  us  lay  down  a  few  of  the  heads  of  a  plan  which  may  be  useful,  or 
may  be  modifie<l  infinitely,  or  may  be  cast  a^jide  altogether,  just  as 
circumstances  dictate.  After  all  /am  not  going  to  turn  gastronomic 
agent,  and  speak  only  for  the  benefit  perhaps  of  the  very  person  who 
is  reading  this : — 

"synopsis  of  the  gastbonomic  agency  of  the  honourable 

GEORGE   GOBBLETON. 

"The  Gastronomic  Agent  having  traversed  Europe,  and  dined 
with  the  best  so<nety  of  the  world,  has  been  led  naturally,  as  a 
patriot,  to  turn  his  thoughts  homeward,  and  cannot  but  deplore  the 
lamentable  ignorance  regarding  gastronomy  displayed  in  a  country 
for  which  Nature  has  done  almost  everything. 

"  But  it  is  ever  singularly  thus.     Inherent  ignorance  belongs  to 
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man ;  and  The  Agent,  iu  his  Contmental  tmvcls,  has  always  remarked, 
tliat  tlie  coimtrios  most  fertile  in  themselves  were  invariably  worse 
tilled  than  those  more  barren.  The  Italians  and  the  Spaniards 
leave  their  fields  to  Nature,  as  we  leave  our  vegetables,  fish,  and 
meat.  And,  heavens  !  what  riches  do  we  fling  away — what  dormant 
qualities  in  our  dishes  do  we  disregard — what  glorious  gastronomic 
crops  (if  The  Agent  may  be  permitted  the  expression)  —  what 
glorious  gastronomic  crops  do  we  sacrifioe,  allowing  our  goodly  meats 
and  fishes  to  lie  fallow  !  '  Chance,'  it  is  said  by  an  ingenious 
historian,  who,  having  been  long  a  secretary  in  the  East  India 
House,  must  certainly  have  had  access  to  tlie  best  infonnation«iix)n 
Eastern  matters — *  Chance,'  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  *  which 
burnt  down  a  Chinaman's  house,  with  a  litter  of  sucking-pigs  that 
were  unable  to  escape  from  the  interior,  discoverwl  to  the  world  the 
excellence  of  roast-pig.'  Gunpowder,  we  know,  was  invented  by  a 
similar  fortuity."  [The  rejwler  will  o}>serve  that  my  style  in  the 
supposed  character  of  a  Gastronomic  Agent  is  purposely  pom(>ou8 
and  loud.]  "  So,  'tis  said,  was  i)rinting — so  glass.  —  We  should 
have  drunk  our  wine  poisoned  with  the  villainous  odour  of  the 
borracha,  hml  not  some  Eastern  merchants,  lighting  their  fires  in 
the  desert,  marked  the  strange  comiK)sition  which  now  glitters  on 
our  sidelxmnls,  and  holds  the  costly  produc^e  of  our  vines. 

"  We  have  spoken  of  the  natunil  riches  of  a  country.  Let  the 
reader  think  but  for  one  moment  of  the  gastronomic  wealth  of  our 
country  of  England,  and  he  will  Ik*  lost  in  thankful  amazement  as 
he  watches  the  astonishing  riches  i>ourc<l  out  upon  us  from  Nature's 
bounteous  cornucopia  !  Look  at  our  fisheries  !  —  the  trout  and 
salmon  tossing  in  our  brawling  streams ;  the  white  and  full-breasted 
turbot  struggling  in  the  mariner's  net ;  the  purple  lobster  lured  by 
hopes  of  greed  into  his  basket-] >rison,  which  he  <iuits  only  for  the 
re<l  onleal  of  the  i)ot.  Look  at  whitebait,  great  heavens ! — look  at 
whitebait,  and  a  thousand  friskiiiir,  glittering,  silvery  things  besides, 
whic/h  the  nymphs  of  our  native  streams  bear  kindly  to  the  deities 
of  our  kitijhens — our  kitchens  such  as  thev  are. 

"  And  though  it  may  be  said  that  other  countries  produce  the 
freckle-backcjd  salmon  and  the  dark  broad-sliouMered  turlM)t ;  though 
trout  fre<|uent  many  a  stream  besides  those  of  England,  and  lol)ster8 
sprawl  on  other  sands  than  ours  ;  yet,  let  it  l>e  rememlxTed,  that 
our  native  country  possesses  these  altogether,  while  other  lands  only 
know  them  separately  ;  that,  al>ove  all,  whiteluiit  is  jwculiarly  our 
country's — our  city's  own  !  Blessings  and  eternal  praises  be  on  it, 
and,  of  course,  on  brown  bread  and  butter  !  And  the  Briton  should 
further  rememl)er,  with  honest  pride  and  thankfuhiess,  the  situation 
of  his  capital,  of  London  :  the  lordly  turtle  floats  from  the  sea  into 
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the  stream,  and  from  the  stream  to  the  city ;  the  rapid  fleets  of  all 
the  world  se  donnent  rendezvous  in  the  doc.ks  of  our  silvery  Thames ; 
the  produce  of  our  coasts  and  provincial  cities,  east  and  west,  is 
borne  to  us  on  the  swift  lines  of  lightning  railroads.  In  a  word — 
and  no  man  but  one  who,  like  The  Agent,  has  travelled  Europe 
over,  can  appreciate  the  gift — there  is  no  city  on  earth's  surface  so 
well  supplied  with  fish  as  London ! 

"  With  respect  to  our  meats,  all  praise  is  supererogatory.  Ask 
the  wretched  hunter  of  chevreuil,  the  poor  devourer  of  rehbraten, 
what  they  think  of  the  noble  English  haunch,  that,  after  bounding 
in  the  Park  of  Knole  or  Windsor,  exposes  its  magnificent  flank  Vi\yon 
some  broad  silver  platter  at  our  tables?  It  is  enough  to  say  of 
foreign  venison,  that  they  are  obliged  to  lard  it.  Away  !  ours  is 
the  palm  of  roast :  whether  of  the  crisp  mutton  that  crops  the 
thymy  herbage  of  our  downs,  or  the  noble  ox  who  revels  on  lush 
Althorpian  oil-cakes.  What  game  is  like  to  oursi  Mans  excels 
us  in  poultrj',  'tis  tnie;  but  'tis  only  in  merry  England  that  the 
partridge  has  a  flavour,  tliat  the  turkey  can  almost  se  passer  de 
truffesy  tliat  the  jolly  juicy  goose  can  he  eaten  as  he  deserves. 

"  Our  vegetables,  moreover,  surpass  all  comment ;  Art  (by  the 
means  of  glass)  has  wrung  fruit  out  of  the  bosom  of  Natiu^, 
such  as  she  grants  to  no  other  clime.  And  if  we  have  no  vine- 
yards on  our  hills,  we  have  gold  to  purchase  their  best  produce. 
Nature,  and  enterprise  that  masters  Nature,  have  done  everything 
for  our  land. 

"But,  with  all  these  prodigious  riches  in  our  power,  is  it  not 
painful  to  reflect  how  absurdly  we  employ  them  1  Can  we  say  that 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  well  1  Alas,  no !  and  The  Agent, 
roaming  o'er  foreign  lands,  and  seeing  how,  with  small  means  and 
great  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  great  ends  were  effected,  comes 
back  sadly  to  his  own  country,  whose  wealth  he  sees  absunlly 
wasted,  whose  energies  are  misciirected,  and  whose  vast  capabilities 
are  allowed  to  lie  idle.  ..."  [Here  should  follow  what  I  have  only 
hinted  at  previously,  a  vivid  and  terrible  picture  of  the  degradation 
of  our  table.]  "...  Oh,  for  a  master  spirit,  to  give  an  impetus 
to  the  land,  to  see  its  great  power  directed  in  the  right  way,  and 
its  wealth  not  sc^uandered  or  hidden,  but  nobly  put  out  to  interest 
and  spent ! 

"  The  Agent  dares  not  hope  to  win  that  proud  station — to  be 
the  destroyer  of  a  barbarous  system  wallowing  in  abusive  pnxligality 
— to  become  a  dietetic  reformer — the  Luther  of  the  table. 

"But  convinced  of  the  wrongs  which  exist,  he  will  do  his 
humble  endeavoiu-  to  set  them  right,  and  to  those  who  know  that 
they  are  ignorant  (and  this  is  a  vast  step  to  knowledge)  he  offers 
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Ml  ooauels,  his  active  oo-operatioD,  hu  frank  and  kindly  sympath j. 
The  Agent* 8  qnalifications  are  theee : — 

^1.  He  is  of  one  of  the  beet  fiunilies  in  England ;  and  haa  in 
himself  or  through  his  anoeatoFB,  been  aocuatomed  to  good  living 
tat  eenturiea.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.,  his  maternal  great-great- 
grandfiirther,  Boger  de  Gobylton"  [the  name  may  be  varied,  oj 
eoune,  or  the  kin^a  reign^  or  the  dish  tnvented\f  "was  the  firvt 
^o  discovered  the  method  of  roasting  a  peacock  whole,  with  his 
tail-leathers  displayed ;  and  the  dish  was  served  to  the  two  kings 
at  Bonen.  Sir  Walter  Cramley,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  jiroduoed 
before  her  Majesty,  when  at  Eillingworth  Castle,  madcerel  witii 
the  fiunous  gooseberry  aauce,  &C. 

"2.  He  has,  through  life,  devoted  himself  to  no  other  study 
than  that  of  the  table :  and  has  visited  to  that  end  the  Courts  <rf 
all  the  monarchs  of  Europe :  taking  the  receipts  of  the  cooks,  with 
whom  he  lives  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  often  at  enormous 
expense  to  himself. 

*'  3.  He  has  the  same  acquaintance  with  all  the  vintages  of  the 
Continent;  having  passed  the  autumn  of  1811  (the  comet  year) 
on  the  great  Weinberg  of  Johanmsberg ;  being  employed  similarly 
at  Bordeaux,  in  1834;  at  Oporto,  in  1820;  and  at  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera,  with  his  excellent  friends,  Duff^  Gordon,  &  Co.,  the  year 
aftw.  He  travelled  to  India  and  back  in  company  with  fourteen 
pipes  of  madeira  (on  board  of  the  Samuel  Snob  East  India- 
man,  Captain  Scuttler),  and  spent  the  vintage  season  in  the  island, 
with  unlimited  powers  of  observation  granted  to  him  by  the  great 
houses  there. 

"4.  He  has  attended  Mr.  Groves  of  Charing  Cross,  and  Mr. 
Giblett  of  Bond  Street,  in  a  course  of  purchases  of  fish  and  meat ; 
and  is  able  at  a  glance  to  recognise  the  age  of  mutton,  the  primeness 
of  beef,  the  firnmess  and  freshness  of  fish  of  all  kinds. 

''5.  He  has  visited  the  parks,  the  grouse-manors,  and  the 
principal  gardens  of  England,  in  a  similar  professional  point  of 
view." 

The  Agent  then,  through  his  subordinates,  engages  to  provide 
gentlemen  who  are  about  to  give  dinner-parties — 

"  1.  With  cooks  to  dress  the  dinners  ;  a  list  of  which  gentlemen 
he  has  by  him,  and  will  recommend  none  who  are  not  worthy  of 
the  strictest  confidence. 

"  2.  With  a  menu  for  the  table,  according  to  the  price  which 
the  Amphitryon  chooses  to  incur. 

"3.  He  will,  through  correspondences  with  the  various  foumis- 
seurs  of  the  metropolis,  provide  them  with  viands,  fruit,  wine,  Ac, 
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sending  to  Paris,  if  need  be,  where  he  has  a  regular  correspondence 
with  Messrs.  CheVet.  • 

"  4.  He  has  a  list  of  dexterous  table-waiters  (all  answering  to  the 
name  of  John  for  fear  of  mistakes,  the  butler's  name  to  be  settled 
according  to  pleasiu-e),  and  would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
servants  of  the  house  should  be  locked  in  the  back-kitchen  or 
servants'  l^all  during  the  time  the  dinner  takes  place. 

"5.  He  will  receive  and  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  foumis- 
seurs-r-of  course  pledging  his  honour  as  a  gentleman  not  to  receive 
one  shilling  of  paltry  gn^tification  from  the  tradesmen  he  employs, 
but  to  see  that  the  bills  are  more  moderate,  and  their  goods  of 
better  quality,  than  they  would  provide  to  any  person  of  less, 
experience  than  himself. 

".6.  His  fee  for  superintending  a  dinner  will  be  five  guineas: 
and  The  Agent  entreats  his  clients  to  trust  entirely  to  him  and  hii^ 
subordinates  for  the  arrangement  of  the  repast — not  to  think  of 
inserting  dishes  of  their  own  invention,  or  producing  wine  from  their 
own  cellars,  as  he  engages  to  have  it  brought  in  the  best  order,  and 
fit  for  immediate  drinking.  Should  the  Ampliitryon,  however, 
(iesire  some  particular  dish  or  wine,  he  must  consult  The  Agent,  in 
the  first  case  by  writing,  in  the  second  by  sending  a  sample  to  The 
Agent's  chambers.  For  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  complexion 
of  a  dinner  may  be  altered  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  dish ;  and, 
therefore,  parties  will  do  well  to  mention  their  wishes  on  the  first 
interview  with  The  Agent.  He  cannot  be  called  upon  to  recompose 
his  bill  of  fare,  except  at  great  risk  to  the  ensemble  of  the  dinner 
and  enormous  inconvenience  to  himself. 

"  7.  The  Agent  will  be  at  home  for  consultation  from  ten  o'clock 
ilntll  two^-earlier,  if  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  at  early  hoiirs  in 
the  City  desire  to  have  an  interview :  and  be  it  remembered,  that  a 
personal  intertn'etv  is  always  the  best :  for  it  is  greatly  necessary  to 
know  not  only  the  number  but  tlie  character  of  the  guests  whom 
the  Amphitryon  proposes  to  entertain — whether  they  are  fond  of 
any  particular  wine  or  dish,  what  is  their  state  of  health,  rank, 
style,  profession,  &c. 

"8.  At  two  o'clock  he  will  commence  his  rounds ;  for  as  the 
metropolis  is  wide,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  be  early  in  the  field  in 
sohie  districts.  From  2  till  3  he  will  be  in  Russell  Square  and  the 
nieighbourhood ;  3  to  3|,  Harley  Street,  Portland  Place,  Cavendish 
Square,  and  the  environs ;  3J  to  4J,  Portman  Square,  Gloucester 
Place,  Baker  Street,  &c. ;  4^  to  5,  tlie  new  district  about  Hyde 
Park  Terrace ;  5  to  5|,  St.  John's  Wood  and  the  Regent'^  Piirk. 
He  will  be  in  Grosvenor  Square  by  6  ;  and  in  Belgrave"  Square, 
Pimlico,  and  its  vicinity,  by  7.     Parties  there  are  recjuested  not 
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to  dine  until  8  o'clock :  and  The  Agents  once  for  all,  peremptorily 
announces  that  he  will  not  go  to  the  Fkd^oe,  where  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  serve  a  good  dinner." 

'' To  Tradeimen. 

''Every  Monday  evening  during  the  season  the  Gastronomic 
Agent  proposes  to  give  a  series  of  trial  dinners,  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal gourmands  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  few  of  The  Agent's  most 
respectable  clients,  will  be  invited.  Covers  will  be  laid  for  ten  at 
nine  o'dock  precisely.  And  as  The  Agent  does  not  propose  to  exact 
a  single  shilling  of  profit  fix>m  their  bills,  and  as  his  recommenda- 
tion will  be  of  infinite  value  to  them,  the  tradesmen  he  employs  will 
fUmish  the  weekly  dinner  gratis.  Cooks  will  attend  (who  have 
acknowledged  characters)  upon  the  same  terms.  To  save  trouble, 
a  book  will  be  kept  where  butehers,  poulterers,  fishmongers,  &c, 
may  inscribe  theii:  names  in  order,  taking  it  by  turns  to  supply  the 
trial-table.  Wine-merchants  will  naturally  compete  every  week 
promiscuously,  sending  what  they  consider  their  best  samples,  and 
leaving  with  the  hall-porter  tickets  of  the  prices.  Confectionery  to 
be  done  out  of  the  house.  Fruiterers,  market-men,  as  butehers 
and  poulterers.  The  Agent's  maitre-d^hdUl  will  give  a  receipt  to 
each  individual  for  the  articles  he  produces ;  and  let  all  remember 
that  The  Agent  is  a  very  keen  judge^  and  woe  betide  those  who 
serve  him  or  his  clients  ill ! 

"Geosge  Qobmakd  Gobbleton. 

'*Gabltoh  Gardinb:  June  10,  1842." 

Here  I  have  sketehed  out  the  heads  of  such  an  address  as  I 
conceive  a  gastronomic  agent  might  put  forth ;  and  appeal  pretty 
confidently  to  the  British  public  regarding  its  merits  and  my  own 
discovery.  If  this  be  not  a  profession — a  new  one — a  feasible  one 
— a  lucrative  one, — I  don't  know  what  is.  Say  that  a  man  attends 
but  fifteen  dinners  daily,  that  is  seventy-five  guineas,  or  five  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  weekly,  or  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
for  a  season  of  six  months :  and  how  many  of  our  younger  sons  have 
such  a  capital  even  ?  Let,  then,  some  unemployed  gentleman  with 
the  requisite  qualifications  come  forward.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
that  he  should  have  done  all  that  is  stated  in  the  prospectus ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  let  him  $ay  he  has :  there  can't  be  much  harm  in  an 
innocent  fib  of  that  sort ;  for  the  gastronomic  agent  must  be  a  sort 
of  dinner-pope,  whose  opinions  cannot  be  8U])po8cd  to  err. 

And  as  he  really  will  be  an  excellent  judge  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  will  bring  his  whole  mind  to  bear  upon  the  question,  and 
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will  speedily  acquire  an  experience  which  no  person  out  of  the 
profession  can  possibly  have  ;  and  as,  moreover,  he  will  be  an 
honourable  man,  not  practising  upon  his  client  in  any  way,  or 
demanding  sixpence  beyond  his  just  fee,  the  world  will  gain  vastly 
by  the  coming  forward  of  such  a  person, — ^gain  in  good  dinners, 
and  absolutely  save  money :  for  what  is  five  guineas  for  a  dinner 
of  sixteen  1  The  sum  may  be  gaspill^  by  a  cook-wench,  or  by  one 
of  those  abominable  before -named  pastrycooks  with  their  green 
trays. 

If  any  man  take  up  the  business,  he  will  invite  me,  of  course, 
to  the  Monday  dinners.  Or  does  ingratitude  go  so  far  as  that  a 
man  should  forget  the  author  of  his  goo<l  fortune?  I  believe  it 
does.     Turn  we  away  from  the  sickening  theme  ! 

And  now,  having  concluded  my  professions,  how  shall  I  express 
my  obligations  to  the  discriminating  press  of  this  country  for  the 
unanimous  applause  which  hailed  my  first  appearance  ?  It  is  the 
more  wonderful,  as  I  i)ledge  my  sacred  wonl,  I  never  wrote  a 
document  b<*forc  much  longer  than  a  laundress's  bill,  or  the  accept- 
ance of  an  invitation  to  dinner.  But  enough  of  this  egotism  :  thanka 
for  praise  conferred  sound  like  vanity  ;  gratitude  is  hard  to  speak 
of,  and  at  present  it  swells  the  full  he^rt  if 

George  Sayaob  Fttz-Boodlb. 
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THE  RAVENSWINQ 


CHAPTER   I 

WHICH  IS  ENTIRELY  INTRODUCTORY— CONTAINS  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  MISS  CRUMP,  HER  SUITORS,  AND  HER  FAMILY  CIRCLE 

IN  a  certain  quiet  and  sequestered  nook  of  the  retired  village  of 
London — perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berkeley  Square,  or 
at  any  rate  somewhere  near  Burlington  Grarden's — there  wa« 
once  a  house  of  entertainment  called  the  "  Bootjack  Hotel."  Mr. 
Crump,  the  landlord,  had,  in  the  outset  of  life,  performed  the  duties 
of  Boots  in  some  inn  even  more  frequented  than  his  own,  and,  fiu* 
from  being  ashamed  of  his  origin,  as  many  persons  are  in  the  days 
of  their  prosperity,  had  thus  solemnly  recorded  it  over  the  hospi- 
table gate  of  his  hotel. 

Cnimp  married  Miss  Budge,  so  well  known  to  the  admirers  of 
the  festive  dance  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as  Miss  Delancy ; 
and  they  had  one  daughter,  named  Morgiana,  after  that  celebrated 
part  in  the  "  Forty  Thieves "  which  Miss  Budge  performed  with 
unbounded  applause  both  at  the  "  Surrey  "  and  "  The  Wells."  Mrs. 
Crump  sat  in  a  little  bar,  profusely  omamente<i  with  pictures  of 
the  dancers  of  all  ages,  from  Hillisberg,  Rose,  Parisot,  who  plied 
the  light  fantastic  toe  in  1805,  down  to  the  Sylphides  of  our  day. 
There  was  in  the  collection  a  charming  portrait  of  herself,  done  by 
De  Wilde ;  she  was  in  the  dress  of  Morgiana,  and  in  the  act  of 
pouring,  to  very  slow  music,  a  quantity  of  boiling  oil  into  one  of 
the  forty  jars.  In  this  sanctuary  she  sat,  with  black  eyes,  black 
hair,  a  purple  face  and  a  turban,  and  morning,  noon,  or  night,  as 
you  went  into  the  parlour  of  the  hotel,  there  was  Mrs.  Crump 
taking  tea  (with  a  little  something  in  it)  looking  at  the  fashions^  ox 
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HBading  Cumberland's  "  BritiBh  Theatre."  The  Sunday  T%me$ 
her  paper,  for  she  Toted  the  Dispatchj  that  journal  which  is  taken 
in  by  most  ladies  of  her  profession,  to  be  vulgar  and  Radical,  and 
loved  the  theatrical  gossip  in  which  the  other  mentioned  journal 
abounds. 

The  &ct  is,  that  the  **  Royal  Bootjack,"  though  a  humble,  was 
a  yery  genteel  house;  and  a  very  litt)e  persuasion  would  induce 
Mr.  Cnmip,  as  he  Idok^  at  \nA  own  door  iii  ttie'  sun,  to  tell  you 
that  he  had  himself  once  drawn  off  with  that  very  bootjack  the  top- 
boots  of  His  Royal  Highndits  this  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe.  While,  then,  the  houses  of  entertainment  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  were  loud  in  their  pretended  Liberal  politics,  the 
"  Bootjack  "  stuck  to  the  ^ood  old  Conservative  Hne,  and  was  only 
iDrequented  by  such  persons  ais  Were  of  that  way  of  thinking.  There 
were  two  parlours,  much  accustomed,  one  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
ihoulder-knot^  who  came  from  the  houses  of  their  employers  hard 
by;  another  for  some  "gents  who  used  the  'ouse,"  as  Mrs.  Crump 
would  sa^  (^eaven  bless  her !)  in  her  simple  Cockniac  dialect^  and 
who  formed  a  little  c}ub  there. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  while  Mrs.  C.  was  sipping  her  eteinal  tea 
or  washing  up  her  endless  blue  china,  you  might  often  hear  Ki*B 
Ijtoigiana  employed  at  the  little  red-silk  cottage  piano,  Bingin|, 
^'  Qome  where  the  haspens  quiver,"  or  "  Ilonny  ]ad,  march  over  hm 
and  furrow,"  or  **  My  art  and  lute,"  or  any  other  popular  piece  of 
fhe  day.  And  the  dear  girl  sang  with  very  considerable  skill,  too, 
for  she  had  a  fine  loud  voice,  which,  if  not  always  in  tune,  made  up 
for  that  defect  by  its  great  energy  and  activity ;  and  Morgana  waft 
not  content  with  singing  the  mere  tune,  but  gave  every  one  of  the 
roulades,  flourishes,  and  ornaments  as  she  heanj  them  at  the  theatres 
by  Mrs.  Humby,  Mrs.  Waylett,  or  Madame  Yestris.  The  girl  had 
a  fine  black  eye  like  her  mamma,  a  grand  enthusiasm  for  the  stage, 
as  every  actor's  child  will  have,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  known, 
had  appeared  many  and  many  a  time  at  the  theatre  in  Catherine 
Street,  in  minor  parts  first,  and  then  in  Little  Pickle,  in  Pesde^ 
mona,  in  Rosina,  and  in  Miss  Foote's  part  where  she  used  to  (^oe : 
I  have  not  the  name  to  my  hand,  but  think  it  is  Davidson.  Four 
times  in  the  week,  at  least,  her  mother  and  she  usee}  to  sail  off  at 
night  to  some  place  of  public  amusement,  for  Mrs.  Crump  had  a 
mysterious  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of  theatrical  personages ;  and 
the  gates  of  her  old  haunt  "  The  Wells,"  of  tlie  "  Cobourg  "  (by  the 
kind  i)ermis8ion  of  Mrs.  Davidge),  nay,  of  the  "Lane"  and  the 
''Market"  themselves  flew  open  before  lier  "Open  sesame,"  as 
the  robbers'  door  did  to  her  colleague,  Ali  Baba  (Hombuckle),  in 
the  operatic  piece  in  which  she  was  so  famous. 
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Beer  was  IWfr.  Crump's  beverage,  diversified  by  a  little  gin,  in 
the  evenings ;  and  Utile  need  be  said  of  this  gentleman,  excep);  that 
he  discharged  his  (liitics  honourably,  and  filled  the  president's  chair 
ai  ine  club  as  complel;ely  as  it  could  possibly  be  filled ;  for  he  could 
not  even  sit  in  it  in  his  greatcoat,  so  accurately  was  the  seat 
adapted  to  him.  His  wife  and  daughter,  perhaps,  thought  some- 
•Jiriiat  slightingly  of  him,  for  he  had  no  literary  tastes,  an4  bad 
never  been  at  a  theatre  since  he  took  his  bride  from  one.  He  was 
valet  to  Lord  Slappcr  at  the  time,  and  certain  it  is  that  his  lordship 
set  him  lip  in  the  "  Bootjack,". and  that  stories  had  been  told.  But 
what  are  such  to  you  of  me?  Let  bygones  be  bygones;  Mrs. 
Crump  was  quite  as  honest  as  her  neighbours,  and  Miss  had  five 
hundred  poun(|8  to  be  paid  down  on  the  day  of  her  wedding. 

Those  who  know  the  habits  of  the  British  tradesman  are  aware 
that  he  jias  gregarious  propensities  like  any  lord  in  the  lahci ;  that 
he  loves  a  joke,  that  he  is  not  averse  to  a  glass ;  that  after  the 
day*8  toll  he  is  happy  to  consort  with  men  of  his  degree ;  and  t|iat 
as  society  is  not  so  far  advanced  among  us  as  to  allow  him  to  ei^oy 
the  comforts  of  8])lcndid  club-houses,  which  are  open  to  many 
persons  wi til  not  a  tentli  part  of  his  pecuniary  means,  he  meets  his 
friends  in  the  cosy  tavern  parlour,  where  a  neat  sanded  floor, 
a  large  Windsor  chair,  and  a  glass  of  hot  Something  and  water, 
make  him  as  happy  as  any  of  the  clubmen  in  their  magnificent 
saloons. 

At  the  "  Bootjack  "  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  genteel  and 
select  society,  called  the  "  Kidney  Club,"  from  the  feet  tjiat  on 
Saturday  evenings  a  little  graceful  supper  of  broiled  kidneys  was 
usually  discu8se<l  by  the  members  of  the  club.  Saturday  was  their 
grand  night ;  not  but  that  they  met  on  all  other  nights  in  the  week 
when  inclined  for  festivity :  and  indeed  some  of  them  could  not  come 
on  Saturdays  in  the  summer,  having  elegjint  villas  in  the  suburbs, 
where  they  passed  the  six-and-thirty  hours  of  recreation  that  are 
happily  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  every  week. 

There  was  Mr.  Balls,  the  great  grocer  of  South  Audley  Stree^ 
a  warm  man,  who,  they  say,  had  his  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  Jack 
Snaffle,  of  the  mews  hard  by,  a  capital  fellow  for  a  song ;  Clinker, 
the  ironmonger:  all  married  gentlemen,  and  in  the  best  line  of 
business  ;  Tressle,  the  undertaker,  <&c.  No  liveries  were  admitted 
into  the  room,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  one  or  two  select  butlers 
and  major-domos  joined  the  circle ;  for  the  persons  composing  i^ 
knew  very  well  how  iin])ortant  it  was  to  be  on  good  terms  wit^i 
these  gentlemen  :  and  many  a  time  my  lord's  account  would  never 
have  been  paid,  and  my  lady's  large  order  never  have  been  given, 
but  fur  the  conversation  which  took  place  at  the  "  Bootjack,    arid 
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the  friendly  intercourse  subsisting  between  all  the  members  of  the 
society. 

The  tiptop  men  of  the  society  were  two  bachelors,  and  two  as 
fiishionable  tradesmen  as  any  in  the  town :  Mr.  Woolsey,  from 
Stultz's,  of  the  famous  house  of  Linsey,  Woolsey,  &  Co.,  of  Conduit 
Street,  Tailors;  and  Mr.  Eglantine,  the  celebrated  perruquier  and 
perfumer  of  Bond  Street,  whose  soaps,  razors,  and  patent  ventilating 
scalps  are  known  throughout  Europe.  Linsey,  the  senior  partner  of 
the  tailors'  firm,  had  his  handsome  mansion  in  Regent's  Park,  drove 
his  buggy,  and  did  little  more  than  lend  his  name  to  the  house. 
Woolsey  lived  in  it,  was  the  working  man  of  the  firm,  and  it  was 
said  that  his  cut  was  as  magnificent  as  that  of  any  man  in  tlie  pro- 
fession. Woolsey  and  Eglantine  were  rivals  in  many  ways — rivals 
in  fashion,  rivals  in  wit,  and,  above  all,  rivals  for  the  hand  of  an 
amiable  young  lady  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  dark- 
eyed  songstress  Morgiana  Crump.  They  were  both  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  that  was  the  truth ;  and  each,  in  the  absence  of  the 
other,  abused  his  rival  heartily.  Of  the  hairdresser  Woolsey  said, 
that  as  for  Eglantine  being  his  real  name,  it  was  all  his  (Mr. 
Woolsey's)  eye;  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  his 
stock  and  grand  shop  eaten  up  by  usury.  And  with  regard  to 
Woolsey,  Eglantine  remarked,  that  his  pretence  of  being  descended 
from  the  Canlinal  was  all  nonsense;  that  he  wiis  a  jxirtner,  certainly, 
in  the  firm,  but  had  only  a  sixteeutli  share ;  and  that  the  firm  could 
never  get  their  moneys  in,  and  had  an  immense  uunibtT  of  bad  debts 
in  their  books.  As  is  usual,  there  waa  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  a 
great  deal  of  malice  in  these  tales ;  however,  the  gentlemen  were, 
take  them  all  in  all,  in  a  very  fashionable  way  of  business,  and  had 
their  claims  to  Miss  Morgiana's  hand  backed  by  the  parents.  Mr. 
Crump  was  a  partisan  of  the  tailor;  wliile  Mrs.  C.  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  enticing  perfumer. 

Now,  it  waa  a  curious  fact,  that  these  two  gentlemen  were  each 
in  need  of  the  otiier's  services — Woolsey  Ixiing  afflicted  with  pre- 
mature baldness,  or  some  other  necessity  for  a  wig  still  more  fatal — 
Eglantine  being  a  very  fat  man,  who  required  much  art  to  make  his 
figure  at  all  decent.  He  wore  a  brown  frock-coat  and  frogs,  and 
attempted  by  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to  hide  his  obesity;  but 
Woolsey's  remark,  that,  dress  as  he  would,  he  would  always  look 
like  a  snob,  and  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  England  who  could 
make  a  gentleman  of  him,  went  to  the  i)erfumer's  soul ;  and  if  there 
was  one  thing  on  ciirth  he  longed  for  (not  including  the  hand  of 
Miss  Crump)  it  Wiis  to  have  a  coat  from  Linsey's,  in  which  costume 
he  was  sure  that  Morgiana  would  not  resist  him. 

If  Eglantine  was  uneasy  about  the  coat,  on  the  gther  baud  be 
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attacked  Woolsey  atrociously  on  the  score  of  his  wig ;  for  though 
the  latter  went  to  the  best  makers,  he  never  could  get  a  peruke  to 
sit  naturally  upon  liim ;  and  the  unliappy  epithet  of  Mr.  Wiggins, 
applied  to  him  on  one  occasion  by  the  barber,  stuck  to  him  ever 
after  in  the  club,  and  made  him  writhe  when  it  was  uttered.  Each 
man  would  have  quitted  the  "  Kidneys "  in  disgust  long  since,  but 
for  the  other — for  eacli  had  an  attraction  in  the  place,  and  dared 
not  leave  the  field  in  possession  of  his  rival. 

To  do  Miss  Morgiana  justice,  it  must  be  said,  that  she  did  not 
encourage  one  more  than  another ;  but  as  far  as  accepting  eau-de- 
cologne  and  hair-combs  from  tlie  perfiuner — some  opera  tickets,  a 
treat  to  Greenwich,  and  a  piece  of  real  Genoa  velvet  for  a  bonnet 
(it  had  originally  been  intended  for  a  waistcoat),  from  the  admiring 
tailor,  she  had  l)een  equally  kind  to  eacli,  and  in  return  had  made 
each  a  i)re8cnt  of  a  lock  of  her  beautiful  glossy  hair.  It  was  all  she 
had  to  give,  poor  girl !  and  what  could  she  do  but  gratify  her 
admirers  by  this  cheap  and  artless  testimony  of  her  regard?  A 
pretty  scene  and  quarrel  took  place  between  the  rivals  on  the  day 
when  they  discovered  that  each  was  in  possession  of  one  of 
Morgiana's  ringlets. 

Such,  then,  were  the  owners  and  inmates  of  the  little  "  Bootjack," 
from  whom  and  which,  as  this  chapter  is  ex(jeedingly  discursive  and 
descriptive,  we  must  separate  the  reader  for  a  while,  and  carry  him 
— it  is  only  into  Bond  Street,  so  no  gentleman  need  be  afraid — 
carry  him  into  Bond  Street,  where  some  other  personages  are 
awaiting  his  consideration. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Eglantine's  shop  in  Bond  Street,  stand,  as  is  very 
well  known,  the  Windsor  Chambers.  The  West  Diddlesex  Associa- 
tion (Western  Branch),  the  British  and  Foreign  Soap  Company, 
the  celebrated  attorneys  Kite  and  Levison,  have  their  respective 
offices  here ;  and  as  the  names  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
chambers  are  not  only  painted  on  the  walls,  but  also  registered  in 
Mr.  Boyle's  "  Court  Guide,"  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  they  should 
be  repeated  here.  Among  them,  on  the  entresol  (between  the 
sj>len(lid  saloons  of  the  Soap  Company  on  the  first  floor,  with  their 
statue  of  Britannia  presenting  a  packet  of  the  soap  to  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  the  West  Diddlesex  Western  Branch  on 
the  basement)  —  lives  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Howard 
Walker.  The  brass  plate  on  the  door  of  that  gentleman's  chambers 
had  the  word  "  Agency  "  inscribed  beneath  his  name ;  and  we  are 
therefore  at  liberty  to  imagine  that  he  followed  that  mysterious 
occupation.  In  person  Mr.  Walker  was  very  genteel ;  he  had  lai^e 
whiskers,  dark  eyes  (with  a  slight  cast  in  them),  a  cane,  and  a  velvet 
waistcoat.     He  was  a  member  of  a  club  i  bad  an  admission  to  the 
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opera,  and  knew  every  fece  behind  the  scenes ;  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  a  number  of  French  phrases  in  his  conversation,  having 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  that  language  during  a  residence  "  on  the 
Continent;"  in  fact,  he  had  found  it  vory  convenient  at  various 
times  of  his  life  to  dwell  in  the  city  of  Boulogne,  where  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  smoking,  dearth,  and  billiards,  which  was  afterwards 
of  great  service  to  him.  He  knew  all  the  best  tables  in  town,  and 
the  marker  at  Hunt's  could  only  give  him  ten.  He  had  some 
fhahionable  acquaintances  too,  and  you  might  see  him  walking  arm- 
in-arm  with  siich  gentlemen  as  my  Lord  Vauxhall,  the  Marquess  of 
billingsgate,  or  Captain  Buff;  and  at  the  same  time  no<lding  to 
young  Moses,  the  dandy  bailiff;  or  Lcxler,  the  gambling- house 
peeper ;  or  Aminadab,  the  cigar-seller  in  the  Quadrant.  Sometimes 
he  wore  a  pair  of  moustiichcs,  and  was  called  (^^aptain  Walker ; 
grounding  his  claim  ti)  that  title  upcm  the  fact  of  having  once  held 
a  commission  in  the  service  of  Her  Majesty  tlic  Queen  of  Portugal. 
It  scarcely  neetl  l)e  said  that  he  had  Ix^en  throu.ijh  the  Insolvent 
Court  many  times.  But  to  those  who  did  not  know  his  history 
intimately  there  was  some  difficulty  in  itlentifying  him  with  the 
individual  who  had  so  taken  the  benefit  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  in 
bis  schedide  his  name  appeared  as  Hooker  Walker,  ^^ine-merchant, 
commission-agent,  music-seller,  or  what  not.  The  fact  is,  that 
though  he  preferred  to  call  himself  Howard,  H(H)ker  was  his  Christian 
name,  and  it  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  his  worthy  old  father, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  and  had  intended  his  son  for  that  profession, 
fiut  as  the  old  gentleman  died  in  York  <i:iio],  where  he  was  a  prisoner 
for  debt,  he  was  never  able  to  put  his  pious  intentions  with  regard 
to  his  son  into  exe(nition ;  and  the  young  fellow  (as  he  was  wont 
with  many  oaths  to  assert)  was  thrown  on  his  own  resource's,  and 
became  a  man  of  the  world  at  a  verv  earlv  a''e. 

"Vy^hat  Mr.  Howard  Walkers  age  was  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  history,  and,  indeed,  for  an  indefinite  period 
before  or  afterwards,  it  is  impovssible  to  determine.  If  he  were 
eight-and-twenty,  as  he  a»K(*rted  himself,  Time  had  dealt  hardly  \iith 
him :  his  hair  was  thin,  there  were  many  crows'-f'eet  about  his  eyes, 
and  other  signs  in  his  countenance  of  the  j)r()gr(.'s8  of  decay.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  were  forty,  as  Sam  Snaffle  declared,  who  himself 
had  misfortunes  in  early  life,  and  vowetl  he  knew  Mr.  Walker  in 
Whitecross  Street  Prison  in  1S20,  he  w;is  a  very  young-looking 
person  considering  his  age.  His  figure  was  active  and  slim,  his  leg 
heat,  and  he  had  not  in  his  wliiskers  a  single  wliite  hair. 

It  must,  however,  be  ownecl  tliat  he  used  Mr.  Eglantine's  Regener- 
ative Unction  (wliich  will  make  your  whisk(.'rs  as  black  as  yoiu*  boot), 
and,  in  fact,  he  was  a  pretty  constant  visitor  at  that  gentleman's 
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emjporium  •  dealing  with  him  largely  for  soaps  and  articles  of  per- 
fumery, which  he  had  at  an  exdtedingly  low  rate.  Indeed,  he  was 
never  known  to  pay  Mr.  Eglantine  one  single  shilling  for  those  objects 
of  luxury,  and,  having  them  on  such  moderate  terms,  was  enabled  to 
iiidulge  in  them  pretty  copiously.  Thus  Mr.  Walker  was  almost  as 
great  a  nosegay  as  Mr.  Eglantine  liimself :  his  handkerchief  was 
scented  with  verbena,  his  hair  with  jessamine,  and  his  coat  had 
usually  a  fine  perfiime  of  cigars,  which  rendered  his  presence  in  a 
small  room  almost  instantaneously  rcmatkahle.  I  have  described 
Mr.  Walker  thus  accurately,  because,  in  truth,  it  is  more  with  char- 
acters than  with  astounding  events  that  this  little  history  deals;  and 
Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  the  principal  of  our  dramatis  pei^sonce. 

And  BO,  having  introduced  Mr.  W.,  we  will  walk  over  with  him 
to  Mr.  Eglantine^s  emporium,  where  that  gentleman  is  in  waiting, 
loo,  to  have  his  likeness  taken. 

There  is  about  an  acre  of  plate  glass  under  the  Royal  arms  on 
Mr.  Eglantine's  shop-window ;  and  at  night,  when  the  gas  is  light^ 
and  the  washballs  are  illuminated,  and  the  lambent  flame  plays  fit- 
fully over  numberless  bottles  of  vari-coloured  perfumes — now  flashes 
on  a  case  of  razors,  and  now  lightens  up  a  crystal  vase,  containing  a 
hundred  thousand  of  his  i)atent  toothbrushes — the  eflect  of  the  sight 
may  bie  imagined.  You  don't  supi)ose  that  he  is  a  creature  who  haa 
those  odious,  simpering  wax  figures  in  his  window,  that  ai*e  called  by 
the  vulgar  dummies  ?  He  is  above  such  a  WTotched  artifice ;  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  he  woidd  as  soon  have  his  own  head  chopped  offj 
and  placed  aa  a  trunk  less  decoration  to  his  shop- window,  as  allow  a 
dummy  to  figure  there.  On  one  i)ane  you  read  in  elegant  gold  letters 
"Eglantinia" — 'tis  his  essence  for  the  handkerchief;  on  the  other  is 
written  "  Regenerative  Unction  " — 'tis  his  invaluable  pomatum  f6t 
the  hair. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it :  Eglantine's  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession amounts  to  genius.  He  sells  a  cake  of  soap  for  seven  shillings, 
for  which  another  man  would  not  get  a  shilling,  and  his  toothbnishiBla 
go  off  like  wildfire  at  half-a-guinea  apiece.  If  he  has  to  administer 
rouge  or  pearl-powder  to  ladies,  ho  does  it  with  a  mystery  and  fascin- 
ation which  there  is  no  resisting,  and  the  ladies  believe  there  are  no 
cosmetics  like  his.  He  gives  his  wares  unheard-of  names,  and  obtains 
for  them  sums  equally  i)ro(ligious.  He  can  dress  hair — that  is  a  fact 
— as  few  men  in  this  age  can  ;  and  has  been  known  to  take  twenty 
pounds  in  a  single  night  from  as  many  of  the  first  ladies  of  England 
when  ringlets  wore  in  fashion.  The  introduction  of  bands,  he  says, 
made  a  difference  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  his  income ;  and 
if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  worid  he  hate.s  and  despises,  it  is  a 
Madonna.     "  I'm  not,"  says  he,  "  a  tradesman — I'm  a  hartiit"  (Mr. 
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Eglantine  was  bom  in  London) — '^  I'm  a  hartist ;  and  show  me  a 
fine  'ead  of  'air,  and  I'll  dress  it  fortiothink."  He  tows  that  it  was 
his  way  of  dressing  Mademoiselle  Sontag's  hair,  that  caused  the  count 
her  husband  to  fall  in  love  with  her ;  and  he  has  a  lock  of  it  in  a 
brooch,  and  says  it  was  the  finest  head  he  ever  saw,  except  one,  and 
that  was  Morgiana  Crump's. 

With  his  genius  and  his  position  in  the  profession,  how  comes  it, 
then,  that  Mr.  Eglantine  was  not  a  man  of  fortune,  as  many  a  less 
clever  has  been  ?  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  love^l  pleasure,  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  He  had  been  in  business  twenty 
years :  he  had  borrowed  a  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  his  stock 
and  shop ;  and  he  calculated  that  he  had  paid  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  pournls  for  the  use  of  the  one  thousand,  which  was  still  as 
much  due  as  on  the  first  day  when  he  entered  business.  He  could 
show  that  he  hail  receive<l  a  thousand  dozen  of  champagne  from  the 
disinterested  monev-dealere  \iith  whom  lie  usuallv  negotiated  his 
paper.  He  hail  pictures  all  over  his  "studios,"  which  had  been 
purchased  in  the  same  bargains.  If  he  soM  his  goods  at  an  enormous 
price,  he  paid  for  thom  at  a  rate  almost  erjually  exorbitant.  There 
was  not  an  article  in  his  shop  but  came  to  him  through  his  Israelite 
providers;  and  in  the  very  front  shop  itself  sat  a  gentleman  who  was 
the  nominee  of  one  of  them,  and  wlio  was  calleil  Mr.  Mossrose.  He 
was  there  to  superintend  the  cai>h  account,  and  to  see  that  certain 
instalments  were  paid  to  his  princijKils,  acconling  to  certain  agree- 
ments entere<l  into  W-twoen  Mr.  Eglantine  and  them. 

Having  that  sort  of  opinion  of  Mr.  Mossrose  which  Damocles 
mav  have  had  of  tlic  sword  which  himir  over  his  head,  of  course  Mr. 
Eglantine  hated  his  foreman  profoumily.  "  I/e  an  artist !  "  would  the 
former  gentleman  exclaim ;  "  why,  he's  only  a  disguised  bailiff ! 
Mossrose  indeed  !  The  chap's  name's  Amus,  and  he  sold  oranges 
before  he  came  here."  Mr.  Mrissrose,  on  his  side,  utterly  despised 
Mr.  Eglantine,  and  looked  forwani  to  the  day  when  he  woultl  become 
the  proprietor  of  the  shop,  and  take  Eglantine  f(>r  a  foreman ;  and 
then  it  would  be  his  turn  to  sneer  and  bully,  and  ride  the  high  horse. 

Thus  it  vdU  be  seen  that  there  was  a  skeleton  in  the  great  per- 
fumer's house,  as  the  saying  is:  a  wonn  in  his  heart's  core,  and  though 
to  all  appearance  prosperous,  he  was  really  in  an  awkward  position. 

AVhat  Mr.  Eglantine's  relations  were  with  Mr.  Walker  may  be 
imaginerl  from  the  following  dialogue  vrhlch  t(x>k  i>lace  between  the 
two  gentlemen  at  five  o'clo(?k  one  summer's  afternoon,  when  Mr. 
Walker,  issuing  from  his  chanil)ers,  came  across  to  the  perfumer's 
shop : — 

"  Is  Eglantine  at  home,  Mr.  Mossrose  ? "  said  Walker  to  the 
foreman,  who  sat  in  the  front  shop. 
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"  Don't  know — go  and  look  "  (meaning  go  and  be  hanged) ;  for 
MossroBe  also  hated  Mr.  Walker. 

"  If  you're  uncivil  I'll  break  your  bones,  Mr.  AmoSy"  says  Mr. 
Walker  sternly. 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  try,  Mr.  Hooker  Walker,"  replies 
the  undaunted  shopman;  on  which  the  Captain,  looking  several 
tremendous  canings  at  liim,  walked  into  the  back  room  or  "  studio." 

"  How  are  you,  Tiny,  my  buck  ] "  says  the  Captain.  "  Much 
doing?" 

"  Not  a  soul  in  town.  I  'aven't  touched  the  hirons  all  day," 
replied  Mr.  Eglantine,  in  rather  a  desponding  way. 

"  Well,  just  get  them  ready  now,  and  give  my  whiskers  a  turn. 
I'm  going  to  dine  with  Billingsgate  and  some  out-and-out  fellows  at 
the  *  Regent,'  and  so,  my  lad,  just  do  your  best." 

**I  can't,"  says  Mr.  Eglantine.  "I  expect  ladies,  Captain, 
every  minute." 

"Very  good;  I  don't  want  to  trouble  such  a  great  man,  I'm 
sure.  Good-bye,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  this  day  week,  Mr. 
Eglantine."  "  This  day  week "  meant  that  at  seven  days  from 
that  time  a  certain  bill  accepted  by  Mr.  Eglantine  would  be  due, 
and  presented  for  payment. 

"Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Captain — do  sit  down.  I'll  curl 
you  in  one  minute.     And,  I  say,  won't  the  party  renew  ? " 

"  Impossible — it's  the  third  renewal." 

"  But  I'll  make  the  thing  handsome  to  you ; — indeed  I  will." 

"  How  much  ? " 

"  Will  ten  pounds  do  the  business  ] " 

"  What !  offer  my  principal  ten  pounds]  Are  you  mad.  Eglan- 
tine 1 — A  little  more  of  the  iron  to  the  left  whisker." 

"  No,  I  meant  for  commission." 

"  Well,  I'll  see  if  that  will  do.  The  party  I  deal  with.  Eglan- 
tine, has  power,  I  know,  and  can  defer  the  matter  no  doubt.  As 
for  me,  you  know,  Fve  nothing  to  do  in  the  affair,  and  only  act 
as  a  friend  between  you  and  him.  I  give  you  my  honour  and 
soul,  I  do." 

"  I  know  you  do,  my  dear  sir."  The  last  two  speeches  were 
lies.  The  perfumer  knew  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Walker  would 
pocket  the  ten  pounds ;  but  he  wjis  too  easy  to  care  for  paying  it, 
and  too  timid  to  quarrel  with  such  a  powerful  friend.  And  he  had 
on  three  different  occasions  alrea<ly  paid  ten  pounds  fine  for  the 
renewal  of  the  bill  in  question,  all  of  which  bonuses  he  knew  went 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Walker. 

Here,  too,  the  reader  will  perceive  what  was,  in  part,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "Agency"  on  Mr.  Walker's  door.     He  was 
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&  go-between  between  money-lenders  and  borrowers  in  this  world, 
and  certain  small  sums  always  remained  with  him  in  the  course 
of  the  traniaaction.  He  w^as  an  a<;ent  for  wine,  too ;  an  agent  for 
places  to  be  had  through  the  influence  of  great  men ;  he  was  in 
agent  for  half-a-dozen  theatrical  people,  male  and  female,  and  had 
the  interests  of  the  latter  esi>ecially,  it  was  said,  at  heart.  Such 
were  a  few  of  the  means  by  which  this  worthy  gentleman  contrived 
to  support  himself,  and  if,  as  he  was  fond  of  high  living,  gambling, 
and  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  his  revenue  was  not  large  enough  for 
his  expenditure — why,  he  got  into  debt,  and  settled  his  bills  that 
way.  He  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  Fleet,  as  in  Pall  Mall, 
^d  quite  as  happy  in  tlie  one  place  as  in  the  other.  "That's 
the  way  I  take  tilings,"  woidd  this  philosopher  say.  "If  I've 
money,  I  spend ;  if  I've  cre<lit,  I  borrow ;  if  I'm  dunrted,  I  white- 
wash ;  and  so  you  can't  Ix^at  me  down."  Happy  eliisticity  of 
temperament !  I  do  beUeve  that,  in  spite  of  his  misfortunes  arid 
precarious  position,  there  was  no  man  in  England  whose  conscience 
was  more  calm,  and  whose  slumbers  were  more  tranquil,  than  those 
of  Captain  Howard  Walker. 

As  he  was  sitting  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eglantine,  he  reverted 
to  "  the  ladies,"  whom  the  latter  geutleliian  professed  to  expect } 
6aid  he  was  a  sly  dog,  a  lucky  ditto,  and  asked  liim  if  the  ladies 
were  handsome. 

Eglantine  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  telling  a  bouncer 
to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  money  transactions ; 
and  so,  to  give  the  Captain  an  idea  of  his  solvency  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  future  prospects,  "  Captain,"  said  he,  "  I've  got  a 
hundred  and  eighty  j)Ounds  out  with  you,  which  you  were  obliging 
enough  to  negotiate  for  me.  Have  I,  or  have  I  not,  two  bills  otit 
to  tliat  amount  ? " 

"  T^ell,  my  good  fellow,  you  certainly  have ;  and  what  then  1 " 

"  What  then  ?  Why,  I  bet  you  five  poimds  to  one,  that  in 
thi^  mouths  those;  bills  are  i)aid." 

"  Done  !  five  i)ounds  to  one.     I  tiike  it." 

This  sudden  closing  with  him  made  the  perfumer  rather  uneasy ; 
tut  hie  was  not  to  iwy  for  throe  months,  and  so  he  said  "  Done ! " 
too,  and  went  on :  "  What  woultl  you  say  if  your  bills  were  paid  t " 

"  Not  mine ;  Pike's." 

"  Well,  if  Pike's  were  paid ;  and  the  Minories  man  paid, .  and 
every  single  liability  I  have  cleared  otf ;  and  that  Mosarose  fiuhg 
biit  of  winder,  and  me  and  my  emjKnium  as  free  as  hair  ? " 

"You  don't  sav  so?  Is  Queen  Anne  dead?  and  has  she  left 
you  a  .^rtune  ]  or  what's  the  luck  in  the  wind  now  ? '' 

**  It's  better  than  QUeen  Anne,  or  anybody  dying.    \Miat  should 
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you  say  to  seeing  in  that  very  place  where  Mossrose  now  sits  (hang 
him  !) — seeing  the  finest  head  of  'air  now  in  Europe  f  A  woman,  I 
tell  you — a  slap-up  lovely  woman,  who,  I'm  proud  to  say,  will  soon 
be  called  Mrs.  Heglantine,  and  will  bring  me  five  thousand  pounds 
to  her  fortune." 

"  Well,  Tiny,  this  i«  good  luck  indeed.  I  say,  you'll  be.  able 
to  do  a  bill  or  two  for  me  then,  hay  ?  You  won't  forget  an  old 
friend  ? " 

"That  I  won't.  I  shall  have  a  place  at  my  board  for  you, 
Captiug;  and  many's  the  time  I  shall  'ope  to  see  you  under  that 
ma'ogany." 

"  What  will  the  French  milliner  say  1  She'll  hang  herself  for 
despair,  Eglantine." 

"  Hush  !  not  a  word  about  V.  I've  sown  all  my  wild  oats,  I 
tell  you.  Eglantine  is  no  longer  the  gay  young  bachelor,  but  the 
sober  married  man.  I  want  a  heart  to  share  the  feelings  of  mine. 
I  want  repose.     I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was  :  I  feel  it." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  you  are — you  are " 

"  Well,  but  I  sigh  for  an  'appy  fireside ;  and  I'll  have  it." 

"  And  give  up  that  club  which  you  belong  to,  hay  ? " 

"  *  The  Kidneys  V  Oh !  of  course,  no  married  man  should 
belong  to  such  places :  at  least,  /'ll  not ;  and  I'll  have  my  kidneys 
broiled  at  home.  But  be  quiet.  Captain,  if  you  please ;  the  ladies 
appointed  to " 

"  And  is  it  the  lady  you  exjHict  ?  eh,  you  rogue  ! " 

"  Well,  get  along.     It's  her  and  her  ma." 

But  Mr.  Walker  determined  he  wouldn't  get  along,  and  would 
see  these  lovely  ladies  before  he  stirred. 

The  operation  on  Mr.  Walker's  whiskers  being  concluded,  he 
was  arranging  his  toilet  before  the  glass  in  an  agreeable  attitude : 
his  neck  out,  his  enonnous  pin  settled  in  his  stock  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, his  eyes  complacently  directed  towards  the  reflection  of  his  left 
and  favourite  whisker.  Eglantine  was  laid  on  a  settee,  in  an  easy, 
though  melancholy  posture ;  he  was  twiddling  the  tongs  with  which 
he  iiad  just  operated  on  Walker  with  one  hand,  and  his  right-hand 
ringlet  with  the  other,  and  he  was  thinking — thinking  of  Morgiana ; 
and  then  of  the  bill  which  was  to  become  due  on  the  16th;  and 
then  of  a  light-blue  velvet  waistcoat  with  gold  sprigs,  in  which  he 
looked  very  killing,  and  so  was  trudging  round  in  his  little  circle  of 
loves,  fears,  and  vanities.  "  Hang  it ! "  Mr.  Walker  was  thinking, 
"1  am  &  handsome  man.  A  pair  of  whiskers  like  mine  are  not  met 
with  every  day.     If  anybody  can  see  that  my  tuft  is  dyed,  may  I 

be "     When  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  large  lady  with  a 

curl  on  the  forehead,  yellow  shawl,  a  green  velvet  bonnet  with 
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feathers,  half-boote,  and  a  drab  gown  with  tulips  and  other  lar^ge 
exotics  painted  on  it — when,  in  a  wonl,  Mrs.  Crump  and  her 
daughter  bounced  into  the  room. 

"Here  we  are,  Mr.  R,"  cries  Mrs.  Crump,  in  a  gay  foldtre 
confidential  air.     "  But  law !  there's  a  gent  in  the  room  I " 

"Don't  mind  me,  ladies,"  said  tlie  gent  alluded  to,  in  his 
fiiscinating  way.  "I'm  a  friend  of  Eglantine's;  ain't  I,  Eggt  a 
chip  of  the  old  block,  hay  7 " 

"  That  you  are,"  said  the  perfumer,  starting  up. 

"  An  'air-diesser  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Crump.  "  Well,  I  thought  he 
was ;  there's  something,  Mr.  K,  in  gentlemen  of  your  profession  so 
exceeding,  so  uncommon  di$tarufy" 

"  Madam,  you  do  me  proud,"  replied  the  gentleman  so  compli- 
mented!, with  great  presence  of  mimL  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  try 
my  skill  upon  you,  or  upon  Miss,  your  lovely  daughter?  I'm  not 
so  clever  as  Eglantine,  but  no  bud  hand,  I  assure  you." 

"STonsense,  Captain,"  interrupted  the  j)erfumer,  who  was  un- 
comfortable somehow  at  the  rencontre  between  the  Captain  and  the 
object  of  his  affection.  "  He's  not  in  the  profession,  Mrs.  C.  This 
is  my  friend  Cai>tain  Walker,  and  proud  I  am  to  call  him  my 
friend."  And  then  aside  to  Mrs.  C,  "One  of  the  first  swells  on 
town,  ma'am — a  regular  tiptopjjer." 

Humoiuing  the  mistake  which  Mrs.  Crump  had  just  made, 
Mr.  Walker  thnist  the  curling-irons  into  the  fire  in  a  minute,  and 
looke<l  round  at  the  lailies  with  such  a  fascinating  grace,  that  both, 
now  made  acquainted  with  his  quality,  blushed  and  giggled,  and 
were  quite  pleased.  Mamma  looked  at  'Gina,  and  'Gina  looked  at 
mamma ;  and  then  mamma  gave  'Gina  a  little  blow  in  the  region 
of  her  little  waist,  and  then  both  burst  out  laughing,  as  ladies  will 
laugh,  and  as,  let  us  trust,  they  wj/iy  laugh  for  ever  and  ever. 
Why  nee<l  there  be  a  reason  for  laugliing  ?  Let  us  laugh  when  we 
are  laughy,  as  we  sleep  when  we  are  sleepy.  And  so  Mrs.  Crump 
and  her  demoiselle  laughed  to  their  ht^arts'  content ;  and  both  fixed 
their  large  shining  black  eyes  repeateilly  on  Mr.  Walker. 

"  I  won't  leave  the  room,"  said  he,  coming  forward  with  the 
heated  iron  in  his  hand,  and  smoothing  it  on  the  brown  pajier  with 
all  the  dexterity  of  a  professor  (for  the  fact  is,  Mr.  W.  every 
morning  ciu*led  his  o\sti  immense  whiskers  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  care) — "  I  won't  leave  the  room,  Eglantine  my  boy.  My  lady 
here  took  me  for  a  hairdresser,  and  so,  you  know,  I've  a  right 
to  stay." 

"  He  can't  stay,"  said  Mrs.  Crump,  all  of  a  sudden,  blushing 
as  red  as  a  peony. 

J  shall  have  on  my  peignoir,  mamma,"  said  Miss,  looking 
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at  the  gentleman,  and  then  dropping  down  her  eyes  and  blush- 
ing too. 

"  But  he  can't  stay,  'Gina,  I  tell  you :  do  you  think  that  I 
would,  before  a  gentleman,  take  off  my " 

"  Mamma  means  her  front  ! "  said  Miss,  jumping  up,  and 
beginning  to  laugli  with  all  her  might ;  at  which  the  honest  land- 
lady of  the  "  Bootjack,"  who  loved  a  joke,  although  at  her  own 
expense,  laughed  too,  and  said  that  no  one,  except  Mr.  Crump 
and  Mr.  Eglantine,  had  ever  seen  her  without  tlie  ornament  in 
question. 

"  Do  go  now,  you  provoking  thing,  you ! "  continued  Miss  C. 
to  Mr.  Walker ;  "  I  wish  to  hear  the  hoverture,  and  it's  six  o'clock 
now,  and  we  shall  never  be  done  against  tlicn  : "  but  the  way  in 
which  Morgiana  said  "i>o  go,"  clearly  indicated  "don't"  to  the 
perspicacious  mind  of  Mr.  Walker. 

"  Perhaps  you  'a<l  better  go,"  continued  Mr.  Eglantine,  joining 
in  this  sentiment,  and  being,  in  tnitli,  somewhat  uneasy  at  the 
admiration  which  his  "  swell  friend  "  excited. 

"  I'll  see  you  hanged  first,  Eggy  my  boy !  Go  I  won't,  until 
these  ladies  have  had  their  hair  dressed :  didn't  you  yourself  tell 
me  that  Miss  Cnnnp's  was  the  most  beautiful  hair  in  Europe] 
And  do  you  think  that  I'll  go  away  without  seeing  it  1  No,  here 
I  stay." 

"  You  naughty  wicked  odious  provoking  man ! "  said  Miss 
Crump.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  took  off  her  bonnet,  and 
placed  it  on  one  of  the  side  candlesticks  of  Mr.  Eglantine's  glass 
(it  was  a  black- velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  sham  lace,  and  with 
a  wreath  of  nasturtiums,  convolvulusc^s,  and  wallflowers  within), 
and  then  said,  "Give  me  the  peignoir,  Mr.  Archibald,  if  you 
please ; "  and  Eglantine,  who  would  do  anything  for  her  when  she 
called  him  Archibald,  immediately  i)r(Mluced  that  garment,  and 
wrapped  round  the  delicate  shoulders  of  the  lady,  who,  removing 
a  sham  gold  chain  which  she  wore  on  her  forehead,  two  brass  hair- 
combs  set  with  glass  rubies,  and  the  comb  which  kept  her  back 
hair  together — removing  them,  I  say,  and  turning  her  great  eyes 
towards  the  stranger,  and  giving  her  head  a  shake,  down  let  tumble 
such  a  flood  of  shining,  waving,  heavy,  glossy,  jetty  hair,  as  would 
have  done  Mr.  Rowland's  heart  good  to  see.  It  tumbled  down 
Miss  Morgiana's  back,  antl  it  tumbled  ovcir  her  shoulders,  it  tumbled 
over  the  chair  on  which  she  sat,  and  from  the  midst  of  it  her  jolly 
bright-eyed  rosy  face  beamed  out  with  a  triumi»hant  smile,  which 
said,  "  A'n't  I  now  the  most  angelic  being  you  ever  saw  ] " 

"  By  Heaven  !  it's  the  most  beaut i  fid  thing  I  ever  saw  ! "  cried 
Mr.  Walker,  with  undisguised  admiration. 
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"  IsnH  it  ? "  said  Mrs.  Crump,  who  made  hec  daughter's  triumph 
her  own.  "  Heigho  !  when  I  acted  at  *  The  Wells '  in  1820,  before 
that  dear  girl  was  bom,  /  had  such  a  head  of  hair  as  that,  to  a 
shade,  sir,  to  a  shade.  They  called  me  llavenswing  on  account  of 
it  I  lost  my  heail  of  hair  when  that  dear  child  was  bom,  and  I 
often  say  to  her,  *  Morgiana,  you  came  into  the  world  to  rob  your 
mother  of  her  'air.'  Were  you  ever  at  *The  Wells,'  sir,  in  18201 
Perhaps  you  recollect  Miss  Delancy]  I  am  that  Miss  Delancy. 
Perhaps  you  recollect — 

"  'Tink-a-tink,  tink-a-tink. 
By  the  light  of  the  star, 
On  the  blue  river's  brink, 
I  heard  a  guitar. 

'  I  heard  a  guitar. 

On  the  blue  waters  clear, 
And  know  by  its  mu-u-sic, 

That  Selim  was  near ! ' 

You  remember  that  in  the  'Bagdad  Bells'?  Fatima,  Delancy; 
Selira,  Benlomond  (his  real  name  was  Bunnion :  and  he  fidled, 
poor  fellow,  in  the  public  line  afterwards).  It  waa  done  to  the 
tambourine,  and  dancing  between  each  venje — 

"  *  Tink-a-tink,  tink-a-tink, 
How  the  soft  music  swells. 
And  I  hear  the  soft  clink 
Of  the  minaret  bells  ! 


•Tink-a- 


> » 


"  Oh  ! "  here  cried  Miss  Cnimp,  as  if  in  exceeding  pain  (and 
whether  Mr.  Eglantine  had  twitched,  pulled,  or  hurt  any  one 
individual  hair  of  that  lovely  head,  I  don't  know) — "  Oh,  you  are 
killing  nio,  Mr.  Eglantine  I  " 

And  with  this  maniuia,  who  was  in  her  attitude,  holding  up 
the  end  of  her  boa  as  a  visionary  tiinibourine,  and  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  looking  at  her,  and  in  his  anuiseinent  at  the  mother's 
performances  had  almost  forgotten  tlic  charms  of  the  daughter — 
both  tumed  round  at  once,  and  looked  at  her  with  many  expres- 
sion9  of  sympathy,  while  Eglantine,  in  a  voice  of  reproach,  said, 
"  Killed  you,  Morgiana  !     I  kill  you  1 " 

"I'm  better  now,"  siiid  the  young  lady,  with  a  smile — "I'm 
better,  Mr.  Archibald,  now."  And  if  the  truth  must  l>e  told,  no 
greater  coquette  than  Miss  Morgiana  existed  in  all  Mayfair — no, 
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uot  amoDg  the  most  fashionable  unstresses  of  the  fashionable  valets 
who  frequented  the  "  Bootjack."  She  believed  herself  to  be  the 
most  fascinating  creature  that  the  world  ever  produced ;  she  never 
saw  a  stranger  but  she  tried  these  fascinations  upon  him ;  and  her 
charms  of  manner  and  person  were  of  that  showy  sort  which  is 
most  popular  in  this  world,  where  people  are  wont  to  admire  most 
that  which  gives  them  the  Icjwt  trouble  to  see ;  and  so  you  will 
find  a  tulip  of  a  woman  to  be  in  fashion  when  a  little  humble 
violet  or  daisy  of  creation  is  passed  over  without  remark.  Mor- 
giana  was  a  tulip  among  women,  and  the  tulip  fanciers  all  came 
flocking  round  her. 

Well,  the  siiid  "  Oh  !  "  and  "  Vm  better  now,  Mr.  Archibald," 
thereby  succeeded  in  drawing  everybody's  attention  to  her  lovely 
self.  By  the  latter  words  Mr.  Eglantine  was  8i)e(rially  inflamed; 
he  glanced  at  Mr.  Walker,  and  said,  "  Capting !  didu*t  I  tell  you 
she  was  a  creecher  ?  See  her  hair,  sir :  it's  as  bhick  and  as  glossy 
as  satting.  It  weighs  fifteen  pcanid,  that  hair,  sir ;  and  I  wouldn't 
let  my  apprentice — that  blundering  Mas^rosie,  for  instance  (hang 
him !) — I  wouldn't  let  any  one  but  myself  dress  that  hair  for  five 
hundred  guineas !  Ah,  Miss  Morgiauii,  rememl)cr  that  you  niai/ 
always  luave  Eglantine  to  tlrcss  your  hair ! — remember  that,  that's 
all."  And  with  this  tiie  worthy  gentleman  Ijegan  rubbing  delicately 
a  little  of  the  Eglantinia  into  thof?e  ambrosial  locks,  which  lie  loved 
with  all  the  love  of  a  man  and  an  cartist. 

And  as  for  Morgiana  showing  her  hair,  I  hope  none  of  my 
readers  will  ent<?rtain  a  hid  opinion  of  the  poor  girl  for  doing  so. 
Her  locks  were  her  jiride ;  she  at'ted  at  the  private  theatre  "  hair 
parts,"  where  she  ccuild  appear  on  purpose  to  show  them  in  a 
dishevelled  state ;  and  that  her  modesty  wjus  real,  and  not  affected, 
may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Walker,  stepping  up 
in  the  midst  of  Eglantine's  hist  si)eer*h,  t(X)k  hold  of  a  lock  of  her 
hair  very  gently  with  his  hand,  she  cried  "  Oh  ! "  and  started  with 
all  her  might.  And  Mr.  Eglantine  observed  very  gravely,  "Cap- 
ting  !  Miss  Cnimp's  hair  is  to  be  seen  and  not  to  be  touched,  if 
you  i)lease." 

"  No  more  it  is,  Mr.  Eglantine,"  said  her  mamma.  "  And  now, 
as  it's  come  to  my  tuni,  I  beg  the  gentleman  will  be  so  obliging  as 
to  go." 

"  Must  //"  cried  Mr.  Walker ;  and  as  it  was  half-past  six,  and 
he  was  e.ngaged  to  dinner  at  the  "  llegcnt  Club,"  and  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  Eglantine  jealous,  who  evidently  was  annoyed  by  his 
staying,  he  took  his  hat  just  as  Miss  Crump's  coiflure  was  completed, 
and  saluting  her  and  her  nianmia,  left  the  room. 

"A  tiptop  swell,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Eglantine,  nodding 
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after  him:  '^a  regular  hang-up  chap,  and  no  mistake.  Intimate 
with  the  Marquess  of  Billingsgate,  and  Lord  Vauxhall,  and  that 
set" 

"  He's  very  genteel,"  said  Mrs.  Crump. 

"  Law  !  I'm  sure  I  think  nothing  of  him,""  said  Mordana. 

And  Captain  Walker  walked  to  wan  Is  his  club,  me^litatiiig  on 
the  beauties  of  Mondaua.  **  AVhat  hair,"  said  he,  **  wliat  eyes  the 
girl  has  !  they're  as  big  as  billiard-balls  :  acd  five  thousand  pounds. 
Eglantine's  in  luck  I  five  thousand  poundi> — she  cant  have  it,  it's 
impossible ! " 

Xo  sooner  was  Mrs.  Crump  s  fri^nt  arrange*!,  during  the  time  of 
which  operation  Morgiana  sat  in  f>erfect  cc»ntentment  Lxiking  at  the 
last  French  fashions  in  the  Courritr  'h$  Dani"^,  and  thinking  how 
her  pink  satin  slip  would  dye,  and  make  jiL<t  such  a  mantilla  as  tliat 
represente«l  in  the  engraving — no  .«j«»ner  wa.s  Mrs.  Crump's  front 
arrange<l,  than  both  ladies,  taking  leswe  of  Mr.  Eglantine,  tripped 
back  to  the  "  Bootjack  Hotel  *  in  the  neighl»onrh«j<>l,  where  a  very 
neat  jrreen  flv  was  alrea«lv  in  waitini:.  the  gtntleman  on  the  box  of 
which  (from  a  hver\'-stable  in  the  nei::hlx>urhot«l)  gave  a  knowing 
touch  to  his  hat,  and  a  salute  with  his  whip  to  the  two  ladies,  as 
thev  entere<l  the  tavern. 

"  Mr.  W.'s  iu.'-ide,"  said  the  man — a  driver  from  Mr.  Snaffle^s 
establishment :  **  he  s  been  in  ainl  out  this  score  of  times,  and  look- 
ing down  the  street  for  you."  An<l  in  the  house,  in  fact,  was  Mr. 
WoTilsey,  the  tailor,  who  had  hire* I  the  fly,  and  was  engaged  to 
conduct  the  ladies  tluit  evenim:  to  the  play. 

It  was  really  rather  t^^o  b;\d  to  think  that  Mis^  Morgiana,  after 
going  to  one  lover  to  have  her  hair  dres.se<i,  should  go  with  another 
to  the  play;  but  such  is  the  way  with  l«»vily  woman!  Let  her 
have  a  dozen  adnurers,  and  the  dear  OMjuette  will  exon*ise  her  iM>wer 
upon  them  all :  and  as  a  lady,  when  she  has  a  Lirge  wanln.»tte,  and 
a  taste  for  variety  in  dress,  will  apjtcar  every  »lay  in  a  diflierent 
costume,  so  iJiill  the  young  and  giddy  Iteauty  wear  her  lovers,  en- 
couraging now  the  bliuk  whiskers,  now  smiling  on  the  bmwu,  now 
thinking  tliat  the  gay  smiling  rattle  of  an  a«lmirer  l»e«vimes  her  venr 
well,  and  now  adopting  the  s;id  s<*ntimental  njelancholy  riue,  a^-vortling 
as  her  changefid  fancy  pnjmpts  her.  Let  us  not  l«e  t*x)  angry 
with  these  uncertainties  and  capritt^s  of  Uauty :  and  dei>end  on  it 
that,  for  the  most  part,  those  females  who  rr>*  out  loudest  against 
the  fii^tiness  of  their  sisters,  and  rebuke  their  undue  eno»ura::ement 
of  this  man  or  that,  would  do  as  much  themselves  il^  tiiey  had  the 
diance,  and  are  constant,  as  I  am  to  my  coat  just  now,  because  I 
bftTe  no  other. 

''Did  yoa  see  Doubleyou,   'Gina  dear?"  said   her  mammA^ 
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addressing  that  young  lady.  "He's  in  tlie  bar  with  your  pa,  and  has 
his  military  coat  with  the  king's  buttons,  and  looks  like  an  oiBcer." 

This  was  Mr.  Woolsey's  style,  his  great  aim  being  to  look  like 
an  army  gent,  for  many  of  whom  he  in  his  capacity  of  tailor  made 
those  splendid  red  and  blue  codts  which  characterise  our  military. 
As  for  the  royal  button,  liad  not  he  made  a  set  of  coats  for  his  late 
Majesty,  George  IV.  ?  and  he  would  add,  when  he  narrated  this 
circumstance,  "  Sir,  Prince  Bluclicr  and  Prince  Swartzenberg's 
measure's  in  tlie  liouse  now ;  and  what's  more,  I've  cut  for 
Wellington."  I  believe  he  would  have  gone  to  St.  Helena  to  make 
a  coat  for  Napoleon,  so  great  was  his  ardour.  He  wore  a  blue-blat^k 
wig,  and  his  whiskers  were  of  the  same  hue.  He  was  brief  and 
stem  in  conversation ;  and  he  always  went  to  masquerades  and  balls 
in  a  field-marshal's  uniform. 

"He  looks  really  quite  the  thing  to-night,"  continued  Mrs. 
Crump. 

"  Yes,"  said  'Gina  ;  "  but  he's  such  an  o^lious  wig,  and  the  dye 
of  his  whiskers  always  comes  oft'  on  his  white  gloves." 

"Everybody  has  not  their  own  hair,  love,"  continued  Mrs. 
Crump  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  Eglantine's  is  teiutiful." 

"Every  hairdresser's  is,"  answered  Morgiana,  rather  contemp- 
tuously ;  "  but  what  I  can't  bear  is  that  their  fingers  is  always  so 
very  fet  and  pudgy." 

In  fact,  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  fair  Morgiana. 
Was  it  that  she  had  but  little  liking  for  the  one  pretender  or  the 
other?  Was  it  that  young  Glaul>er,  who  aeted  Komeo  in  the  private 
theatricals,  was  far  youngtT  and  more  agreeable  than  either?  Or 
was  it,  that  seeing  a  renl  f/ent/ertuin,  such  as  Mr.  Walker,  with 
whom  she  had  had  her  first  interview,  she  felt  more  and  more  the 
want  of  refinement  in  her  other  declared  admirers  ]  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  she  was  very  reserved  all  the  evening,  in  spite  of 
the  attentions  of  Mr.  Woolsey ;  that  she  repeatedly  looked  round  at 
the  box-door,  as  if  she  exixjcted  some  one  to  enter ;  and  that  she 
partook  of  only  a  very  few  oysters,  indeed,  out  of  the  l>arrel  which 
the  gallant  tailor  had  sent  down  to  the  "  Bootjack,"  and  oflf  which 
the  party  supped. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  said  Mr.  Woolsey  to  his  ally,  Cnimp,  as  they 
sat  together  after  the  retirement  of  the  ladies.  "  She  was  dumb 
all  night.  She  never  once  laughwl  at  the  farce,  nor  cried  at  the 
tragedy,  and  you  know  she  laughs  and  cries  uncommon.  She  only 
took  half  her  negus,  and  not  alx)ve  a  quarter  of  her  beer." 

"  No  more  she  did ! "  rejilied  Mr.  Cnimp,  very  calmly.  "  I 
think  it  must  be  the  barber  as  has  been  captivating  her :  he  dressed 
her  hair  for  the  play." 
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"Hang  him,  I'll  shoot  him!"  said  Mr.  Woolsey.  "A  fisit 
foolish  effeminate  beast  like  that  marry  Miss  Morgiana  ?  Never ! 
I  will  shoot  him.  I'll  provoke  him  next  Saturday — I'll  tread  on 
his  toe — 111  pull  his  nose." 

"  No  quarrelling  at  the  *  Kidneys ' ! "  answered  Crump  sternly  ; 
"  there  shall  be  no  quarrelling  in  that  room  as  long  as  7 'm  in  the 
chair ! " 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  you'll  stand  my  friend  ? " 

"  You  know  I  will,"  answered  the  other.  "  You  are  honourable, 
and  I  like  you  better  than  Eglantine.  I  tnist  you  more  than 
Eglantine,  sir.  You're  more  of  a  man  than  Eglantine,  though  you 
are  a  tailor ;  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  may  get  Morgiana. 
Mrs.  C.  goes  the  other  way,  I  know :  but  I  tell  you  what,  women 
will  go  their  own  ways,  sir,  and  Morgy's  like  her  mother  in  this 
point,  and  depend  upon  it,  Morgy  will  (lecide  for  herself." 

Mr.  Woolsey  ])re8ently  went  home,  still  i)ersisting  in  his  plan 
for  the  assassination  of  Eglantine.  Mr.  Cnimp  went  to  l)ed  very 
quietly,  and  snored  through  the  night  in  his  usual  tone.  Mr. 
Eglantine  passed  some  feverish  moments  of  jealousy,  for  he  had 
come  down  to  the  club  in  the  evening,  and  had  heard  that  Morgiana 
waa  gone  to  the  play  with  his  rival.  And  Miss  Morgiana  dreamed 
of  a  man  who  was — must  we  say  it? — exceedingly  like  Captain 
Howanl  Walker.  "  Mrs.  Captain  So-and-so  ! "  thought  she.  "  Oh, 
I  do  love  a  gentleman  dearly  ! " 

And  al)out  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Walker  himself  came  rolling 
home  from  the  "Regent,"  hiccupini^.  "Siu-h  hair! — such  eye- 
brows ! — such  eyes  !  like  b-b-billiard-balls,  by  Jove  !  " 


CHAPTER   II 

IN  WHICH  MR.  WALKER  MAKES  THREE  ATTEMPTS  TO 
ASCERTAIN  THE  DWELLING  OF  MORGLiNA 

THE  day  after  the  dinner  at  the  "  Regent  Club,"  Mr.  Walker 
stepped  over  to  the  shop  of  his  friend  the  perfumer,  where,  as 
usuaJ,  the  young  man,  Mr.  Mossrose,  was  established  in  the 
front  premises. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  Captain  was  particularly  good- 
humoured  ;  and,  quite  forgetful  of  the  words  whirh  had  passed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Eglantine's  lieutenant  the  day  before,  began 
addressing  the  latter  with  extreme  cordiality. 

"  A  good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Mossrose,"  said  Captain  Walker. 
"Why,  sir,  you  look  as  fresh  as  your  namesake — you  do,  indeed, 
now,  Mossrose." 

"  You  look  ash  yellow  ash  a  guinea,"  responded  Mr.  Mossrose 
sulkily.     He  thought  the  Cai)tain  was  hoaxing  him. 

"  My  good  sir,"  replies  the  other,  nothing  cast  down,  "  I  drank 
rather  too  freely  last  night." 

"  The  more  beast  you  !  "  said  Mr.  Mossrose. 

"  Thank  you,  Mossrose ;  the  same  to  you,"  answered  the 
Captain. 

"  If  you  call  me  a  teist,  I'll  i>unch  yoiu"  head  off ! "  answered  the 
young  man,  who  hail  much  skill  in  the  art  which  many  of  his  brethren 
practise. 

"  I  didn't,  my  fine  fellow,"  replied  Walker.  "  On  the  contrary, 
you " 

"  Do  you  m(?an  to  give  me  the  lie  1 "  brok(?  out  the  indignant 
Mossrose,  who  hateil  the  agent  fiercely,  and  did  not  in  the  least  care 
to  conceal  his  hate. 

In  fact,  it  was  his  fixed  purpose  to  pick  a  qiuirrcl  with  Walker, 
and  to  drive  him,  if  possible,  from  Mr.  Eglantine's  shop.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  give  me  the  lie,  I  say,  Mr.  lI<M>ker  Walker?" 

"  For  Heaven's  Siike,  Amos,  lu»ld  your  tongue ! "  exclaimed  the 
Captain,  to  whom  the  name  of  Ht>okor  was  as  poison  ;  but  at  this 
moment  a  customer  stepping  in,  Mr.  Amos  exchanged  his  ferocious 
aspect  for  a  bland  grin,  and  Mr.  Walker  walked  into  the  studio. 

25 
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When  in  Mr.  Eglantine's  presence,  Walker,  too,  was  all  smiles 
in  a  minute,  sank  down  on  a  settee,  held  out  his  hand  to  the  i)erf\inier, 
and  began  confi<lentially  discoursing  with  him. 

"  Such  a  dinner,  Tiny  my  boy,"  said  he ;  "  such  prime  fellows 
to  eat  it,  too !  Billingsgate,  Vauxhall,  Cinqbars,  Buflf  of  the 
Blues,  and  half-a-dozen  more  of  the  best  fellows  in  town.  And 
what  do  you  think  the  dinner  cost  a  hea<l  ]  I'll  wager  you'll  never 
guess." 

"  Was  it  two  guineas  a  head  ] — In  course  I  mean  without  wine," 
said  the  genteel  perfiuner. 

"  Guess  again  I " 

"Well,  was  it  ten  guineas  a  head]  FU  guess  any  sum  you 
please,"  replie<l  Mr.  Eglantine :  **  for  I  know  that  when  you  nobs 
are  together,  you  don't  si>are  yoiu*  money.  I  myself,  at  the  *  Star 
and  Garter'  at  Richmond,  once  jxiid " 

"  Eigliteenpence  ? " 

"  Heighteeni)ence,  sir  ! — I  jmid  five-and-thirty  shillings  j>er  'ead. 
I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I  (nin  act  as  a  gentleman  as  well  as 
any  other  gentleman,  sir,"  answeretl  the  i)erfumer  with  much 
dignity. 

'*Well,  eighteenpence  was  what  tee  paid,  and  not  a  rap  more, 
upon  my  honour." 

"Nonsense,  you're  joking.  The  Maniuess  of  Billinsgate  dine 
for  eighteen!  >once  •  ^^y^  hang  it,  if  I  was  a  maniuess,  I'd  pay  a 
five-iM)uud  note  for  my  luncli." 

"You  little  know  tlie  i>en>(>u,  Master  Ei,'hintine,"  replied  the 
Captiiiu,  with  a  smile  of  conteniptnous  sui»eriority  :  "you  little 
know  the  real  man  of  fashion,  my  giMMl  fellow.  Simplicity,  sir — 
simplicity's  the  characteristic  of  the  real  gentleman,  and  so  FU  tell 
you  what  we  had  for  dinner." 

"Turtle  an<l  venis<^n,  «)f  c«)urse  :  -  no  n«»])  dines  without  thenx^ 

"  Pshu  !  we're  siek  of  'em  I  We  had  i»ea-soup  and  Iwiled  tripe  ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  We  had  spnits  and  herrings,  a 
bullock's  heart,  a  Ixiked  {shouMer  of  mutton  and  potatties,  pig's-fry 
and  Irish  stew.  /  ordere<l  the  dinner,  sir,  and  got  more  credit  for 
inventing  it  than  they  ever  ;r.ive  to  File  or  Soyer.  The  Manpiess 
was  in  ei\stasies,  the  E;irl  dcvoiire<l  half  a  bushel  of  sj^rats,  and  if 
the  Vis<*ount  is  not  laid  up  with  a  surfeit  of  bullock's  heart,  my 
name's  not  Howard  Walker.  Billy,  as  I  call  him,  wivs  in  the 
chair,  and  gave  my  health ;  and  what  do  you  think  the  rascal 
])ropose<l  ? " 

"  What  did  his  Lonlship  imijMxsc  ? " 

"That  ever>'  man  pn^sent  shoidtl  sul)scril>e  twoi)ence,  and  pay 
for  my  share  of  the  dinner.     By  Jove  !  it  is  true,  and  the  money 
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waa  handed  tome  in  a  pewter-pot,  of  which  they  also  l)egged  to  make 
me  a  present.  We  afterwards  went  to  Tom  Spring's, « from  Tom*8 
to  the  *  Finish,'  from  the  *  Finish '  to  tlic  watch-house — that  is,  they 
did — and  sent  for  me,  just  as  I  was  getting  into  bed,  to  bail  them 
all  out." 

**  They're  happy  dogs,  those  young  noblemen,"  said  Mr.  Eglan- 
tine ;  "  nothing  but  pleasure  from  morning  till  night ;  no  affectation 
neither — no  hoture ;  but  manly,  downright,  straightforward,  good 
feUows." 

"Should  you  like  to  meet  them,  Tiny  my  boyi"  said  the 
Captain. 

"  If  I  did,  sir,  I  hope  I  should  show  myself  to  be  the  gentle- 
man," answered  Mr.  Eglantine. 

"  Well,  you  shall  moot  them,  and  Lady  Billingsgate  shall  order 
her  perfumes  at  your  shoj).  We  are  going  to  dine,  next  week,  all 
our  set,  at  Mealy-faced  Bob's,  and  you  shall  be  my  guest,"  cried  the 
Captain,  slapinng  the  dolighte^l  artist  on  the  back.  "And  now, 
my  boy,  tell  me  how  ymi  8i)ont  the  evening." 

"  At  my  club,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Eglantine,  blushing  rather. 

"  What !  not  at  the  play  with  the  lovely  black-eyed  Miss— - 
What  is  her  name.  Eglantine  ? " 

"Never  mind  her  name,  Captain,"  replied  Eglantine,  partly 
fix)m  prudence  and  partly  from  shame.  He  had  not  the  heart  to 
own  it  was  Crmnp,  and  he  did  not  care  that  the  Captain  should 
know  more  of  his  destined  bride. 

"You  wish  to  keep  the  five  thousand  to  yourself — eh,  you 
rogue]"  resjK)nded  the  Ciiptiiin,  with  a  good-humoured  air,  although 
exceedingly  mortified  ;  for,  to  siiy  the  truth,  he  had  jnit  himself  to 
the  trouble  of  telling  the  alK)ve  long  story  of  the  dinner,  and  of 
promising  to  introduce  Eglantine  to  the  lords,  solely  that  he  might 
elicit  from  that  gentleman's  good-humour  8(^me  further  particulars 
regarding  the  young  lady  with  the  billianl-bjiU  eyes.  It  was  for 
the  very  same  rciison,  too,  that  he  had  made  the  attcmjit  at  recon- 
ciliation with  Mr.  Mossn)se  which  ha<l  just  so  signally  failed.  Nor 
would  the  reiul(T,  did  he  know  Mr.  W.  better,  at  all  retjuire  to  have 
the  above  explanation ;  but  as  yet  we  are  only  at  the  first  chapter 
of  his  history,  and  who  is  to  know  what  the  hero's  motives  can  be 
unless  we  tjike  the  trouble  to  explain  ? 

Well,  the  little  dignified  answer  of  the  worthy  dealer  in 
bergjimot,  ^^  Never  mind  fun*  name.  Captain  I  ^^  threw  the  gallant 
Cai)tain  quite  abiick  ;  and  though  he  Siit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,  and  was  exceedingly  kind ;  and  though  he  threw  out  some 
skilful  hints,  yet  the  perfumer  was  ({uite  unconciucrjible ;  or,  rather, 
he  was  too  frightened  to  tell :   the  poor,  fat,  timid,  easy,  good- 
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natured  gentleman  was  always  the  prey  of  rogues, — panting  and 
floundering  in  one  rascars  snare  or  another's.  He  had  the  dissimu- 
lation, too,  which  timid  men  have ;  and  felt  the  presence  of  a 
victimiser  as  a  hare  does  of  a  greyhound.  Now  he  would  be  quite 
still,  now  he  would  double,  and  now  he  would  run,  and  then  came 
the  end.  He  knew,  by  his  sure  instinct  of  fear,  that  the  Captain 
had,  in  asking  these  questions,  a  scheme  against  him,  and  so  he  was 
cautious,  and  trembled,  and  doubted.  And  oh !  how  he  thanked 
liis  stars  when  Lady  Grogmore's  chariot  drove  up,  with  the  Misses 
Grogmore,  who  wanted  their  hair  dressed,  and  were  going  to  a 
breakfast  at  three  o'clock  ! 

"I'll  look  in  again.  Tiny,"  said  the  Captain,  on  hearing  the 
summons. 

"i>o,  Captain,"  said  the  other:  ^* thank  you;"  and  went  into 
the  lady's  studio  with  a  heavy  heart. 

"  GJet  out  of  the  way,  you  infernal  villain  ! "  roared  the  Captain, 
with  many  oaths,  to  Lady  Grograore's  large  footman,  with  ruby- 
coloured  tights,  who  was  standing  inhaling  the  ten  thousand  per- 
fumes of  the  shop;  and  the  latter,  moving  awiiy  in  great  terror, 
the  gaUant  agent  passed  out,  quite  heedless  of  the  grin  of  Mr. 
Mossrose. 

Walker  was  in  a  fury  at  his  want  of  success,  and  walketl  down 
Bond  Street  in  a  fur}'.  "  I  will  know  where  the  girl  lives  !  "  swore 
he.  "  111  8i)end  a  five-pound  note,  by  Jove  !  rather  than  not  know 
where  she  lives  ! " 

"  That  ymi  would — /  know  you  would  !  "  said  a  little  grave 
low  voice,  jdl  of  a  sudden,  bv  liis  side.  "  Pooh  !  what's  money  to 
you  1 " 

Walker  looked  do\Mi :  it  was  Tom  Dale. 

Who  in  London  did  not  know  little  Tom  Dale  ?  He  had  cheeks 
like  an  apple,  and  his.  hair  curle<l  every  morning,  and  a  little  blue 
stock,  and  always  two  new  magiizines  under  his  arm,  and  an 
umbrella  and  a  little  brown  fnx^k-coat,  and  big  s<iuare-toetl  shoes 
with  which  he  went  pappimj  down  the  street.  He  was  everywhere 
at  once.  Everybo<ly  met  him  every  day,  and  ho  knew  everything 
that  everylxxly  ever  did  ;  though  nolx^ly  ever  knew  what  he  did. 
He  was,  tliey  say,  a  hundred  years  old,  and  had  never  dined  at  his 
own  charge  once  in  those  lumdretl  years.  He  looked  like  a  figiire 
out  qS  a  waxwork,  with  glassy  clear  meaningless  eyes :  he  always 
spoke  with  a  grin;  he  knew  what  you  had  for  dinner  the  day 
before  he  met  you,  and  what  every bo<ly  had  had  for  dinner  for  a 
century  back  almost.  He  wius  the  receptacle  of  all  the  scandal  of 
an  the  world,  from  Bond  Street  io  Bivad  Street ;  he  knew  all  the 
MttkoHi  all  the  actors,  all  the  "  notorieties "  of  the  town,  and  the 
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private  histories  of  each.  That  is,  he  never  knew  anjrthing  really, 
but  supplied  deficiencies  of  truth  and  memory  with  ready-coined, 
never-failing  lies.  He  was  the  most  benevolent  man  in  the  universe, 
and  never  saw  you  without  telling  you  everything  most  cruel  oif 
your  neighbour,  and  when  he  left  you  he  went  to  do  the  same  kind 
turn  by  yourself. 

"  Pooh  !  what's  money  to  you,  my  dear  boy  ? "  said  little  Tom 
Dale,  who  had  just  come  out  of  Ebers's,  where  he  had  been  filching 
an  oiKjra-ticket.  "  You  make  it  in  bushels  in  the  City,  you  know 
you  do — in  thousan<ls.  /  wiw  you  go  into  Eglantine's.  Fine 
business  that ;  finest  in  London.  Five-shilling  cakes  of  soap,  my 
dear  boy.  /  can't  wjixh  with  such.  Thousands  a  year  that  man 
has  made — hasn't  he  ? " 

"  Uinm  my  word,  Tom,  I  don't  know,"  says  the  Captain. 

"  You  not  know  ?  Don't  tell  me.  You  know  everything — you 
agents.  You  know  he  makes  five  thousand  a  year — ay,  and  might 
make  ten,  but  vou  know  why  he  don't." 

"Indeed  I  don't." 

"  Nonsense.  Don't  humbug  a  poor  old  fellow  like  me.  Jews 
— Amos — fifty  i>er  cent.,  ay  ?  Wliy  can't  he  get  his  money  from 
a  good  Christian  I " 

"  I  have  heard  somcthuig  of  that  sort,"  said  Walker,  laughing. 
"  Why,  by  Jove,  Tom,  you  know  everytiiing  ! " 

"  Yf/n  know  everything,  my  dear  boy.  You  know  what  a 
rascally  trick  that  ojMira  creature  served  him,  \hh)t  fellow.  Cash- 
mere shawls — Storr  and  Mortimer's — *  Star  and  Garter.'  Much 
better  dine  (luiet  oft*  iM*a-aoup  and  sprats — ay  ?  His  betters  have, 
as  you  know  very  well." 

"  Pea- soup  and  sprats !  What !  have  you  heard  of  that 
already  ] " 

"Who  bailed  Lord  Billingsgate,  hey,  you  rogue?"  and  here 
Tom  gave  a  knowing  and  almost  demoniacal  grin.  "Who  wouldn't 
go  to  the  *  Finish  '  ?  Who  had  the  piece  of  plate  presented  to  him 
filled  with  sovereigns?  And  you  deserved  it,  my  dear  boy — you 
deserved  it.  Tiiey  said  it  was  oidy  halfpence,  but  /  know  better  1 " 
and  here  Tom  went  off"  in  a  cough. 

"  I  say,  Tom,"  cried  Walker,  inspired  with  a  sudden  thought, 
"  you  who  know  everything,  and  are  a  theatrical  man,  did  you  ever 
know  a  Miss  Delancy,  an  actress  ? " 

"At  *  Seller's  Wells'  in  '16?  Of  course  I  did.  Real  name 
was  Budge.  Lord  SlapptT  admired  her  very  much,  my  dear  boy. 
She  marrie<l  a  nuin  by  the  name  of  Crump,  his  Lordship's  black 
footman,  and  brought  him  five  thousiind  jmunds;  and  they  keep 
the  *  Bootjack '  public-house  in  Bunker's  Buildings,  and  they've  ^t 
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fourteen  chndren.  Is  one  of  them  han<Ur»Tne,  eh,  you  dy  n>s:iie — 
and  is  it  that  which  you  will  give  five  pounds  to  know  t  God 
bless  TOO,  my  dear  dear  boy.  Jones,  my  dear  friend,  how  are 
youl" 

And  now,  seizing  on  Jones,  Tom  Dale  left  Mr.  Walker  alone, 
and  proceeded  to  pour  into  Mr.  Jones's  e:ir  an  accoont  of  the 
individual  whom  he  had  just  quitted :  how  he  was  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world,  and  Jones  knttr  it :  how  he  w:is  in  a  fine  way  of 
making  his  fortune  :  how  he  had  been  in  the  FItvt  many  times,  and 
how  he  was  at  this  moment  enip1uye<i  in  lix>king  out  for  a  young 
LmIv  of  whom  a  certain  great  marquess  (whom  Jones  knew  very 
well,  too)  had  expressed  an  aihniration. 

But  for  these  ob^rvations,  which  he  did  not  hear.  Captain 
Walker,  it  may  }je  prr»nounce<l.  did  not  care.  His  eye?  bri:rhtened 
up,  he  marche<l  quirkly  and  iraily  away  :  and  tumini;  into  his  own 
chambers  opposite  Eglantine's  i<hop.  salut<-d  that  establishment  with 
a  grin  of  triumph.  "You  wouldn't  tt-ll  me  her  name,  wouldn't 
you  ? "  said  Mr.  Walker.  "  Well,  the  luck's  witli  me  now,  and 
here  goes." 

Two  days  after,  as  Mr.  Eglantine,  with  white  gloves  and  a  case 
of  eau-rle-cologne  as  a  present  in  his  p<Kket.  arriveil  at  the  '*  Boot- 
jack Hotel,''  Little  Bunker's  Buil«linLii5,  Berkeley  S«iuare  (for  it  must 
out — that  wjus  tlie  phu-e  in  wliirh  Mr.  Cnimp's  inn  was  situateil), 
he  [jause<l  for  a  moment  at  the  tliR-shold  of  the  little  house  of 
entertiiinment,  and  listene<l,  with  lieatini:  htiirt,  to  the  sound  of 
delicious  musio  tiiat  a  well-known  voi«r  \va.<  utterinLT  within. 

The  moon  was  playini:  in  silver}-  briirhtiier^s  dt»wu  the  gutter  of 
the  humble  street.  A  "heli>er,"  rubliini:  tlown  one  of  I^ady  Smigsmag's 
carria^-horses,  even  j>ause<l  in  his  wliistle  to  Ii.sti*u  to  the  strain. 
Mr.  Tressle's  man,  who  hail  In^en  i»rol'ts>it»nally  ociupied,  ceased  his 
tap-tap  upon  the  coffin  wjiioh  lie  was  irettinc:  in  readiness.  The 
greengrocer  (there  is  always  a  greenLTocer  in  tho<e  narrow  streets, 
and  he  goes  out  in  white  BiTlin  gloves  as  a  siiiKL*mumerar>'  f(X>tman) 
was  stimding  channe<l  at  iiis  little  ireeu  gate  ;  the  iM»l»bler  (there  is 
always  a  cobbler  too)  wa.s  drunk,  a.s  usual,  of  evenings,  but,  with 
unusual  sulwnlination,  never  sang  except  when  the  refrain  of  the 
<litty  arrived,  when  he  hiccuj)e<l  it  forth  with  ti|>sy  loyalty  :  and 
Eglantine  learns  I  against  the  che<|uerspainttHl  on  the  (Kx»r-side  under 
the  name  of  Cnimp,  and  looked  at  the  n^l  ilUunint^l  curtain  of  the 
bar,  and  the  viust  well-known  shadt»w  of  Mrs.  Cninip's  turban 
within.  Now  and  again  the  shadow  of  that  worthy  niatn>n's  hand 
would  be  seen  to  irra-<»p  the  shadow  of  a  ]M»ttle  :  then  the  shadow  of 
a  cup  would  rise  towards  the  turluui,  and  still  the  strain  procoe<le<l. 
Eglantine,  I  say,  took  out  his  yellow  bantlanna,  and  bmshed  the 
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beafly  drops  jfrom  his  brow,  and  laid  the  contents  of  his  white  kids 
on  his  heart,  and  sighed  with  ecstatic  sympathy.     The  song  began — 

'*  Come  to  the  greenwood  tree,* 
Come  whore  the  dark  woods  be, 
Doarest,  0  come  with  me  I 
I/et  us  rove — 0  my  love — 0  my  love  I 

0  my-y  love  I 
{Drunken  ColMer  without) —  0  my-y  love  I " 

"  Beast ! "  says  Eglantine. 

*'  Come — 'tw  the  moonlight  hour, 
Dew  18  on  leaf  and  flower, 
Come  to  the  linden  bower, — 
Let  us  rove — 0  my  love — 0  my  love  I 
liet  us  ro-o-ovo,  lurlurliety ;  yes,  we'll  rove,  lurlurliety, 
Through  the  gro-o-ove,  lurlurliety-^lurlurli-e-i-e-i-e-i  I 
{Cobbler,  as  usuai)—  Let  us  ro-o-ove,"  &c. 

"  You  here  1 "  says  another  individual,  coining  clinking  up  the 
street,  in  a  military-cut  dres8-<!oat,  the  buttons  wliereof  shone  very 
bright  in  the  moonlight.  "  You  here,  Eglantine  ? — You're  always 
here." 

"Hush,  Woolsey,"  said  Mr.  Eglantine  to  his  rival  the  tailor 
(for  he  was  the  individual  in  question) ;  and  Woolsey,  accordingly, 
put  his  back  against  the  oppr»sit<i  door-post  and  che<iuers,  so  that 
(with  poor  Eglantine's  bulk)  nothing  nuich  thicker  than  a  sheet  of 
paper  could  pjiss  out  or  in.  And  thus  these  two  amorous  caryatides 
kept  guard  as  the  song  cim tinned : — 

"  Dark  i.s  the  wood,  and  wide, 
Dangers,  they  say,  l>otide  ; 
But,  at  my  Albert's  side, 
Nought  I  fear,  O  my  love — 0  my  love  ! 

Welcome  the  greenwood  tree. 
Welcome  the  forest  tree. 
Dearest,  with  thee,  with  thee, 
Nought  I  fear,  0  my  love — O  ma-a-y  love !  ** 

Eglantine's  fine  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  Morgiana  passion- 
ately uttered  the  altovc  beautiful  wortls.  Little  Woolsey's  eyes 
glistened,  as  he  clenched  his  fist  with  an  oath,  and  said,  "  Show  me 
any  singing  that  can  Ixjat  that.  Cobbler,  shut  your  mouth,  or  I'll 
break  your  head  ! " 

♦  The  words  of  this  song  are  copyright,  nor  will  the  copyright  be  sold  for 
less  than  twopence-halfpenny. 
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But  the  cobbler,  reganlless  of  the  threat,  continued  to  perform 
tlie  "  Lurhirliety  "  with  great  accuracy ;  and  when  that  was  ended, 
both  on  his  part  and  Morgiana'8,  a  rapturous  knocking  of  glasses 
was  heard  in  the  little  bar,  then  a  great  clapping  of  hands,  and 
finally  someboily  shouted  "  BraiKi  !  " 

"  Brava !  "  ' 

At  that  wonl  Eglantine  timied  deailly  pale,  then  gave  a  start, 
then  a  riLsh  forward,  which  pinned,  or  rather  cusliione*!,  the  tailor 
against  the  widl ;  then  twisting  himself  abniptly  round,  he  sprang 
to  the  d(X)r  of  the  Ixir,  and  ]H)unced  into  that  ajiartnient. 

"  How  are  yon,  nnj  noseijai/ 1 "  exelainietl  the  same  voice  which 
ha<l  sliouted  "  Brava  ! "     It  was  that  of  Captain  Walker. 

At  ten  oVl<M'k  tlie  next  morning,  a  gentleman,  with  the  King's 
button  on  his  military  c<Mit,  walked  abruptly  into  Mr.  Eglantine's 
shop,  and,  turning  on  Mr.  Mos.srose,  said,  "  Tell  yoiu*  master  I  want 
to  see  him." 

"  He's  in  his  studio,"  sjiid  Mr.  Mossrose. 

"  Well,  then,  fellow,  go  and  fetch  him  ! " 

An<l  M<w<sn>se,  thinking  it  nuist  be  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or 
Doctor  Pnetorius  at  least,  walke<l  into  the  studio,  where  the  per- 
fumer was  seated  in  a  very  gl«>ssy  oM  silk  dressing-gown,  his  fair 
hair  hanging  over  his  white  face,  his  double  chin  over  his  flaccid 
whity-bn>wn  shirt-ct)llar,  his  j>ea-grei»n  slipj)ers  on  the  hob,  and 
on  the  tire  the  |K)t  of  cluK'olate  which  was  simmering  for  his 
breakfast.  A  lazier  fellow  than  jx^^r  Eglantine  it  woidd  be  hard 
to  find  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  WiH>lst\v  Wiis  always  up  and 
bnisheil,  spick-and-sj^m,  at  seven  o'clock  :  and  had  gone  through 
his  K^iks,  an«l  given  out  the  work  for  the  jounieymen,  and  ei\ten  a 
hearty  breakfiust  of  rashers  of  Uuvn,  l)efore  Eirlantine  had  put  the 
usual  pound  of  gn^ase  to  his  hair  (his  fingers  wore  always  as  damp 
an<l  vshiny  as  if  he  had  them  in  a  jH»matum-]H)t),  and  arrange*!  his 
figure  for  the  day. 

"  Here's  a  gent  wants  you  in  the  shop,"  says  Mr.  Mossrose, 
leavini:  the  d<»r  of  communication  wide  ojn'n. 

**Say  I'm  in  l»e<l,  Mr.  ^lossrosc  :  I'm  out  of  sperrets,  and  really 
can  see  noKxlv." 

"  It's  S4>me  one  fnnn  A'inds«>r,  I  think  :  he's  got  the  royal 
button, **  says  Mossn^se. 

"It's  me — Woolsey,"  shoutetl  the  little  man  from  the  shop. 

Mr.  Eglantine  at  this  juminnl  up.  ina.le  a  rush  to  the  door 
leading  to  his  private  aj>artmeiit,  and  dis;ippeare«l  in  a  twinkling. 
But  it  must  not  be  imaginetl  that  he  titil  iu  order  to  avoid  Mr. 
Woolsey.  He  only  went  away  for  one  minute  just  to  put  on  his 
belt,  for  he  was  ashamed  to  W  sei^n  without  it  by  his  rivaL 
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^his  bwg  assumed,  and  his  toilet  somewhat  arranged,  Mr. 
Woolsey  was  admitted  into  his  private  room.  And  Mossrose  would 
|iave  hei^"d  every  word  of  the  conversation  between  those  two 
gentlemen,  had  not  Woolsey,  opening  the  door,  suddenly  pounce4 
on  the  assistant,  taken  him  by  the  collar,  and  told  him  to  disappear 
altogether  into  the  shop :  which  Mossrose  did ;  vowing  he  would 
have  his  revenge. 

The  subject  on  which  Woolsey  had  come  to  treat  was  an  im- 
po^nt  one.  "  IVIr.  Eglantine,"  says  he,  "  there's  no  use  disguising 
irom  one  another  that  we  arc  both  of  us  in  love  with  Miss  Morgiana, 
and  that  our  chances  up  to  this  time  have  been  pretty  equal.  But 
that  Captain  whom  you  introduced,  like  an  ass  as  you  were " 

**  Ai^  ass,  Mr.  Woolsey  !  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that 
Viq.  no  more  a  hass  than  you  are,  sir ;  and  as  for  introducing  the 
Captain,  I  did  no  such  thing." 

"Well,  well,  he's  got  a-poaching  into  our  preserves  somehow. 
^e's  evidently  sweet  upon  the  young  womiin,  and  is  a  more  fashion- 
able chap  than  either  of  us  two.  We  must  get  him  out  of  the 
house,  sir — we  nuist  circumwent  him;  and  then,  Mr.  Eglantine, 
will  be  time  enough  for  you  and  me  to  try  which  is  the  best  man." 

"  JUe  the  best  man ! "  thought  Eglantine ;  "  the  little  bald 
unsightly  tailor-creatiu-e !  A  man  with  no  more  soid  than  his 
Bmoothing-hiron ! "  The  jieifumer,  as  may  be  imagined,  did  not 
utter  this  sentiment  aloud,  but  expressed  himself  quite  willing  to 
enter  into  any  ftamicable  arrangement  by  which  the  new  camlidate 
for  Miss  Crump's  favour  nuist  be  thrown  over.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed  between  the  two  gentlemen  that  they  should  coalesce  against 
the  common  enemy ;  that  they  should,  l)y  reciting  many  perfectly 
well-founded  stories  in  the  Captain's  disfuvoiu*,  influence  the  minds 
of  Lf|iss  Crump's  parents,  and  of  herself,  if  possible,  against  this  wojf 
in  sheep's  clothing  ;  and  that,  when  they  were  once  fairly  rid  of  him, 
each  should  be  at  liberty,  lus  before,  to  prefer  his  own  claim. 

"  I  have  thought  of  a  subject,"  said  the  little  tailor,  tumii^g 
very  red,  and  henuning  and  hawing  a  great  deal.  "  I've  thought, 
I  siiy,  of  a  pint,  which  may  l)e  resorted  to  with  advantage  at  the 
present  junctiu-e,  and  in  which  each  of  us  may  be  useful  to  the 
other.     An  exchange,  Mr.  Eglantine  :  do  you  take  1 " 

"  Do  you  mean  an  aa'omnuHlation  bill  ? "  said  Eglantine,  whose 
mind  ran  a  good  deal  on  that  species  of  exchange. 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,  sir !  The  name  of  oar  finn  is,  I  flatter 
myself,  a  little  more  up  in  the  nuirket  than  some  other  people's 
names." 

"Do  you  mean  to  insult  the  name  of  i\jcliibald  Eglantine,  sir! 
I'd  have  you  to  know  that  at  three  months " 
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"  Nonsense ! "  says  Mr.  Woolsey,  mastering  his  emotion. 
"  There's  no  nsc  a-quarrelling,  Mr.  E. :  we're  not  in  love  with 
each  other,  I  know  that.  You  wish  me  hanged,  or  as  good,  I 
know  that ! " 

"  Indeed  I  don't,  sir ! " 

"  You  do,  sir ;  I  tell  you,  you  do !  and  what's  more  I  wish 
the  same  to  you — transported,  at  any  rate !  But  as  two  sailors, 
when  a  boat's  a-sinking,  though  they  hate  each  other  ever  so  much, 
will  help  and  bale  the  boat  out ;  so,  sir,  let  u^  act :  let  us  be  the 
two  sailors." 

"Bail,  sir?"  said  Eglantine,  as  usual  mistaking  the  drift  of 
the  argument.  "  I'll  bail  no  man !  If  you're  in  difficulties,  I 
think  you  had  better  go  to  your  senior  partner,  Mr.  Woolsey." 
And  Eglantine's  cowanlly  little  soul  was  filled  with  a  savage  satis- 
fisMJtion  to  think  that  his  enemy  was  in  distress,  and  actually  obliged 
to  come  to  him  for  succour. 

"  You're  enough  to  make  Job  swear,  you  great  fat  stupid  lazy 
old  barber ! "  rojired  Mr.  Woolsey,  in  a  fury. 

Eglantine  jumped  up  and  made  for  the  bell-rope.  The  gallant 
little  tailor  lau<^hed. 

"  There's  no  need  to  call  in  Betsy,"  said  he.  "  I'm  not  a-going 
to  eat  you,  Egluntiue  ;  you're  a  bigger  man  than  me :  if  you  were 
just  to  fall  on  me,  you'd  smother  me !  Just  sit  still  on  the  80& 
and  listen  to  reason." 

"  Well,  sir,  pro-ceetl,"  siiid  the  barl>er  with  a  gasp. 

"  Now,  listen !  What's  the  darling  wish  of  your  heart  ?  I 
know  it,  sir !  you've  told  it  to  Mr.  Tressle,  sir,  and  other  gents 
at  the  club.  The  darling  wish  of  your  lu'art,  sir,  is  to  have  a 
slap-up  caat  turned  out  of  the  utth'crs  of  Messrs.  Linsey,  Woolsey, 
and  Company.  You  siiid  you'd  give  twenty  guineas  for  one  of  our 
coiits,  vou  know  vou  did  !  Lord  Bolsterton's  a  fatter  man  than 
you,  and  \^M^k  what  a  figure  we  tuni  him  out.  Can  any  firm  in 
England  dress  I^ml  Bi^lsterton  but  us,  so  as  to  make  his  Lonl- 
ship  lcK>k  decent  ?  I  defy  'em,  sir !  We  could  have  given  Daniel 
Lambert  a  figure  I  ' 

"  If  I  want  a  i*oiit,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Eglantine,  "  and  I  don't  deny 
it,  there's  some  jHH^i>le  want  a  head  of  hair .'  " 

"That's  the  very  jHMnt  I  was  coming  to,"  said  the  tailor, 
resuming  the  violent  blush  which  wjis  mentione<l  as  having  suffused 
his  countenamx*  at  the  l^esrinninj;  of  the  ct^nversation.  "  Let  us 
have  t<^rm8  of  nnitual  accomnu^lation.  Make  me  a  wig,  Mr.  Eglan- 
tine, and  though  I  never  yet  cut  a  yanl  of  cloth  except  for  a  gentle- 
man, I'll  pleilge  you  my  wonl  I'll  make  you  a  coat." 

"  Will  you,  honour  bright  \  '  siiys  Eglantine. 
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"  Honour  bright,"  says  the  tailor.  "  Look  ! "  and  in  an  instant 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  one  of  these  slips  of  parchment  which  gentle- 
men of  his  profession  carry,  and  putting  Eglantine  into  the  proper 
position,  l>egan  to  take  the  preliminary  observations.  He  felt  Eglan- 
tine's heart  thump  \\ith  happiness  as  his  measure  passed  over  that 
soft  part  of  the  perfumer's  person. 

Then  pulling  down  the  window-blind,  and  looking  that  the  door 
was  locke(l,  and  blushing  still  more  deeply  than  ever,  the  tailor  seated 
himself  in  an  iirm-chair  towards  which  Mr.  Eglantine  beckoned  him, 
and,  taking  otf  his  blat^k  wig,  exposed  his  head  to  the  great  pemiquier's 
gaze.  Mr.  Eglantine  looked  at  it,  measured  it,  manipulated  it,  sat 
for  three  minutes  with  his  head  in  his  hand  and  his  elbow  on  his 
knee,  gazing  at  the  tailor's  cranium  with  all  his  might,  walked  round 
it  twic€  or  thrice,  and  then  said,  "  It's  enough,  Mr.  Woolsey.  Con- 
sider the  job  as  done.  And  now,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  greatly  relieved 
air — "  and  now,  AVoolscy,  let  us  'ave  a  glass  of  cura^oa  to  celebrate 
this  hauspicious  meeting." 

The  tailor,  however,  stiffly  replied  that  he  never  drank  in  a 
morning,  and  left  the  r(X)m  without  offering  to  shake  Mr.  Eglantine 
by  the  hand :  for  he  desjiised  that  gentleman  very  heartily,  and 
himself,  too,  for  coming  to  any  compromise  with  him,  and  for  so  fiu: 
demeaning  himself  as  to  make  a  coat  for  a  barber. 

Looking  from  his  chambers  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  that 
inevitable  Mr.  Walker  sjiw  the  Uiilor  issuing  from  the  perfumer's 
shop,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  that  something  extraordinary  must 
be  in  progress  when  two  such  bitter  enemies  met  together. 


CHAPTER   III 

WHAT  CAME  OF  MR.  li'ALKER'S  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 

**  BOOTJACK'' 

IT  is  very  easy  to  state  how  the  Captain  came  to  take  up  that 
proud  position  at  the  "  Bootjack  "  which  we  have  seen  him  occupy 
on  the  evening  when  the  soimd  of  the  fatal  "  Brava ! "  so  aston- 
ishetl  Mr.  Eghintine. 

The  mere  entry  into  tlie  establishment  was,  of  course,  not  difficult. 
Any  person  by  simjily  uttering  the  wonls  "  A  pint  of  beer,"  was  free 
of  the  "  Bootjack  "  ;  and  it  was  some  such  wutchwonl  that  Howanl 
Walker  employe<l  when  he  ma<lc  his  first  apixnirance.  He  requested 
to  be  shown  into  a  pjirlour  where  he  might  repose  hiuivself  for  a  while, 
and  waa  ushered  into  that  verv  sunctn/n  where  the  "Kidnev  Club** 
met.  Then  he  stiiteil  that  the  biM.T  Wiis  the  l>est  he  had  ever  tasted, 
except  in  Biivaria,  and  in  some  jKirts  of  Simin,  he  added ;  and  j)n>- 
jfessing  to  be  extremely  "  i)eckish,"  re<|iieste<l  to  know  if  there  were 
anv  coKl  meat  in  the  hou.se  when^of  lie  couM  make  a  dinner. 

"I  don't  usually  dine  at  this  hoiu*,  landlt>rd,"  said  he,  lUi\ging 
down  a  half-sovercii^n  for  payuicut  of  the  1k'<t  ;  *'lmt  yi»ur  parlour 
looks  so  comfortable,  and  the  Windstir  chairs  are  so  snug,  that  I'm 
sure  I  could  not  dine  better  at  the  first  club  in  London.'' 

"  One  of  the  first  clul)s  in  London  is  hcM  in  this  very  room," 
said  Mr.  Crump,  very  well  pleased  ;  **aud  attentlcil  by  s^^me  of  the 
best  gents  in  town,  too.     We  call  it  the  *  Kidney  Club.' " 

"Whv,  bless  mv  soul!  it  is  the  verv  club  luv  friend  Ei^lantine 
has  so  often  talked  to  me  alx>ut,  and  attended  by  some  of  the  tip- 
top tradesmen  of  the  nietroj>olis  I " 

"There's  better  men  here  than  Mr.  Edantine,"  replied  Mr. 
Crump,  "though  he's  a  gooil  man — I  don't  s;iy  he's  not  a  gtxKl  man 
— but  there's  better.  Mr.  Clinker,  sir ;  Mr.  Woolsey,  of  the  house 
of  Linsey,  Woolsey,  &  Co. '' 

"  The  grciit  army-i'lothiers  I  '*  crieil  Walker  :  *'  the  first  house 
in  town  ! "  and  S(^>  cimtinuetl,  with  excee«ling  url>juiity,  hohiing 
conversation  with  Mr.  Cnunp,  until  the  honest  huullord  retired  de- 
lighted, and  told  Mrs.  Cnunp  in  the  Uii  that  there  was  a  tiptop  swell 
in  the  "  Kidney  "  parlour,  who  was  a-going  to  have  his  dinner  there. 
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Fortune  favourcc!  the  great  Captain  in  every  way.  It  was  just 
Mr.  Crump's  own  dinner  hour ;  and  on  Mrs.  Crump  stepping  int6 
the  parlour  to  ask  the  guest  whether  he  woidd  like  a  slice  of  ti^e 
joint  to  wniich  the  femily  were  about  to  sit  down,  fimcy  that  Udy's 
start  of  astonishment  at  recognising  Mr.  Eglantine's  facetioiis  fHeiid 
of  the  day  before.  The  Captain  at  once  demanded  permission  to 
partake  of  the  joint  at  the  family  table ;  the  lady  could  not  with 
any  great  reason  deny  this  retiuest ;  the  Captain  was  inducted  inttt 
the  bar ;  and  Miss  Cnimp,  who  always  came  down  late  for  dinner, 
was  even  more  astonished  than  her  mamma  on  beholding  the  occupier 
of  the  fourth  place  at  the  table.  Had  she  expected  to  see  the 
fkscinating  stranger  so  soon  again?  I  think  slie  had.  Her  big 
eyes  said  as  much,  as,  furtively  looking  up  at  Mr.  Walker's  f^ice, 
they  ciiught  his  looks  ;  and  tlien  bouncing  doiMi  again  towards  her 
plate,  pretended  to  be  very  busy  in  looking  at  the  boiled  beef  knd 
carrots  there  displayed.  She  blushed  far  redder  than  those  carrots, 
but  her  shining  ringlets  hid  her  confusion  together  with  her  lovely 
fece. 

Sweet  Morgiana !  the  billiard-ball  eyes  had  a  tremendous  eflfect 
on  the  Captain.  They  fell  plump,  as  it  were,  into  the  pocket  of 
his  heart;  and  he  gallantly  proposed  to  treat  the  company  to  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  which  was  accepted  without  much  difficulty. 

Mr.  Cnimp,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  cellar  (where  he  said 
he  had  some  cases  of  the  finest  champagne  in  Eiirope),  called  Difet, 
the  boy,  to  him,  and  de8i)atched  him  with  all  speed  to  a  wlh'e 
merchant's,  where  a  coui)le  of  bottles  of  the  liquor  were  phx»ured. 

"  Bring  up  two  bottles,  Mr.  C,"  Captain  Walker  gallantly  isaid 
When  Crump  ifaade  his  move,  as  it  were,  to  the  cellar ;  and  it  may 
be  Imagined  after  the  two  bottles  were  dnmk  (of  whicK  Mrs.  Crumb 
took  at  least  nine  glasses  to  her  share),  how  happy,  merry,  and 
confidential  the  whole  party  had  l)ecome.  Cnimp  told  his  story  of 
thie  "  Bootjack,"  and  whose  boot  it  had  drawn ;  the  former  Miss 
Delancy  expatiated  on  her  past  theatrical  life,  and  the  pictures 
hanging  round  the  room.  Miss  was  equally  communicative;  and, 
in  short,  the  Captain  had  all  the  secrets  of  the  little  family  in  his 
possession  ere  sunset.  He  knew  that  Miss  cared  little  for  either  bf 
her  suitors,  about  whom  mamma  and  papa  had  a  little  quarrel 
He  heard  Mrs.  Crump  talk  of  Morgiana's  j)roperty,  and  fell  more  in 
love  with  her  than  ever.  Then  came  tea,  the  luscious  crumpet,  the 
quiet  game  at  cribbage,  and  the  song — the  song  which  poor  Eglantine 
heard,  and  which  cause<l  Woolsey's  rage  and  his  despair. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  the  tailor  was  in  a  greater  rage,  and 
the  perfumer  in  greater  despair  than  ever.  He  had  mdde  his  litilb 
present  of  eau-de-cologne.      "  Oh  fie  ! "  says  the  Captain,  with  i 
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horjw»-lauj(li,  "  it  smclfn  of  the  s/tojt  !  "  He  taunte<l  the  tailor  about 
\m  \i\^y  and  \\w  lu»iieHt  f(»llo\v  luul  only  an  oath  to  give  by  way  of 
n»jKirtiV.  He  toM  his  st^irios  alnrnt  his  club  and  his  lonlly  friends. 
What  ohuniH*  had  oithor  aj^ainst  the  all  -  accomplished  Uoward 
Widkor  ? 

Old  Ornnip,  with  a  gixnl  innate  sinise  of  right  and  wrong,  hated 
tlio  man  ;  Mrs.  C'rinnp  did  not  ftvl  «|uito  at  her  ease  regarding  him  ; 
but  Mi»rgiana  tlu>ui;ht  him  the  most  delightfiil  person  the  world 
ever  pixhIiuhhI. 

Kiilantinc's  usual  momiuir  ciwtunie  Wiis  a  blue  satin  neckcloth 
embnmloix^l  with  Imtiortlios  an<l  omamcntcil  with  a  brandy-ball 
bixHvh,  a  lii^ht  >hawl  waisttNxit,  and  a  rhuUirlx-oloured  ciiat  of  the 
st^rt  wliiclu  1  U'licvc.  an^  ralKtl  Tadionis,  and  which  have  no  waist- 
buttons,  and  made  a  pntcuiv.  as  it  wore,  to  have  no  waists,  but  are 
in  n\ditY  aiIopti>l  l\v  the  fat  in  onhT  t<»  u'ivc  thcin  a  waist.  Nothing 
ivisior  for  an  oIvm'  man  than  to  have  a  waist ;  he  has  but  to  pinch 
his  middle  ivirt  a  little,  autl  the  very  fat  on  either  side  pushed 
violently  forwani  .";  rvr.<  a  waist,  ;is  it  were,  and  our  worthy 
jHTtumers  ti,::un'  \\;is  that  y^i  a  K^ster  eut  alnu^&t  in  two  with  a 

•iriUiT. 
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with  a  horange-flower  iu  her  'air,"  putting  him  in  possession  of 
"  her  lovely  'and  before  the  haltar  of  St.  George's,  'Anover  Siiuare." 
As  for  Woolsey,  Eglantine  determined  that  he  should  have  the 
best  wig  his  art  could  produce;  for  he  had  not  the  least  fear  of 
his  rival. 

These  points  then  being  arranged  to  the  poor  fellow's  satis- 
faction, what  does  he  do  but  send  out  for  half  a  quire  of  pink  note- 
paper,  and  in  a  filigree  envelope  despatch  a  note  of  invitation  to 
the  ladies  at  the  "  Bootjack  "  : — 

"Bower  of  Bloom.  Bond  Strbbt, 
Thursday. 

"  Mr.  Archibald  Eglantine  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Crump,  and  reipiests  the  honour  and  pleasvre  of  their 
company  at  the  *  Star  and  Garter '  at  Richmond  to  an  early  dinner 
on  Sunday  next. 

"  If  agreeable^  Mr.  Eglantine's  carriage  will  be  at  your  door  at 
three  o'clock,  and  I  propose  to  accompany  them  on  horseback,  if 
agreeable  likewise." 

This  note  was  sealed  with  yellow  wax,  and  sent  to  its  destina- 
tion ;  and  of  course  Mr.  Eglantine  wont  himself  for  the  answer  in 
the  evening:  and  of  course  he  told  the  ladies  to  look  out  for  a 
certain  new  coat  he  was  going  to  s]>ort  on  Sunday ;  and  of  course 
Mr.  Walker  happtJiis  to  call  the  next  day  with  spare  tickets  for 
Mrs.  Crump  and  her  daughter,  when  the  whole  secret  was  laid  bare 
to  him — how  the  ladies  were  going  to  Richmond  on  Sunday  in  Mr. 
Snaffle's  clarence,  and  how  Mr.  Eglantine  was  to  ride  by  their  side. 

Mr.  Walker  did  not  keep  horses  of  his  own ;  his  magnificent 
friends  at  the  "  Regent "  ha<l  plenty  in  tln'ir  stables,  and  some  of 
these  were  at  livery  at  the  establishuHjnt  of  the  Captain's  old 
"  college  "  companion,  Mr.  Snaffle.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  for  the 
Captain  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  that  individual.  So,  hang- 
ing on  the  ann  of  my  Lord  Vauxhall,  Captain  Walker  next  day 
made  his  apjjearance  at  Snaffle's  livery-stables,  and  looked  at  the 
various  horses  there  for  sale  or  at  bait,  and  soon  managed,  by 
putting  some  facetious  ciuestions  to  Mr.  Snaffle  regarding  the 
"  Kidney  Club,"  &(*.,  to  place  himself  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
that  gentleman,  and  to  learn  from  him  what  horse  Mr.  E^antine 
was  to  ride  on  Sunday. 

The  monster  Walker  had  fully  determined  in  his  mind  that 
Eglantine  should  fall  of  that  horse  in  the  course  of  his  Sunday's 
ride. 

"That  sing'lar  hanimal,"   said   Mr.    Snaffle,  jwinting  to  the 
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old  horse,  "  is  the  celebrated  Heraperor  that  was  thie.  wonder  of 
Hastlejr's  some  years  back,  and  was  parted  with  by  Mr.  Ducrow 
hohly  because  his  feelings  wouldn't  allow  him  to  keep  him  no 
longer  after  the  death  of  the  first  Mrs.  D.,  who  invariably  rode 
him.  I  bought  him,  thinking  that  p'raps  ladies  and  Cockney 
bucks  might  like  to  ride  him  (for  his  haction  is  wonderftd,  and 
he  canters  like  a  harm-chair) ;  but  he's  not  safe  on  any  day  except 
Shndays." 

"  And  why's  that  ? "  asked  Captain  Walker.  "  Why  is  he  sater 
on  Sundays  than  other  days  ?  " 

"  Because  there's  no  music  in  the  streets  on  Sundays.  The  first 
gent  that  nxle  him  found  himself  dancing  a  quadrille  in  Hupper 
Brook  Street  to  an  'urdy-gurdy  that  was  playing  *  Cherry  Ri|>e,* 
such  is  the  natur  of  the  hanimal.  And  if  you  reklect  the  play  of 
the  *  Battle  of  Hoysterlitz,'  in  whicli  Mrs.  D.  haoted  *  the  female 
hussar,'  you  may  remember  how  she  and  tlie  horse  died  in  the  third 
act  to  the  toon  of  *Gt)d  preserve  the  Emj^eror,'  from  which  this 
horse  took  his  name.  Only  play  that  toon  to  him,  and  he  rears 
hisself  up,  beats  the  hair  in  time  with  his  forelegs,  and  then  sinks 
gently  to  the  ground  as  though  he  were  ciirried  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 
He  served  a  lady  hopi)Osite  Hapsley  'Ouse  so  one  day,  and  since 
then  I've  never  lot  liim  out  to  a  friend  except  on  Sunday,  when, 
in  course,  there's  no  danger.  Heglautine  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
of  course  I  wouldn't  put  the  iKx>r  fellow  on  a  hanimal  I  couldn't 
trust." 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  my  lord  and  his  friend  quitted 
Mr.  Snaffle's,  and  as  tliey  walked  away  towards  tlie  **  Regent," 
his  Lordship  might  be  heard  shrieking  with  laughter,  crying, 
"  Capital,  by  jingo  !  exthlent !  Dwive  down  in  the  dwag  !  Take 
Lungly.  Worth  a  thousiind  i»ound,  by  Jove  I  "  and  similar  ejacula- 
tions, indicative  of  exceeding  ilclight. 

On  Saturday  nioniiug,  at  ten  o'clock  to  a  moment,  Mr.  Woolsey 
called  at  Mr.  Ei^dantine's  with  a  vellow  liandkerchief  under  his  ann. 
It  contiiined  the  l^est  and  handsomest  body-<'oat  tliat  ever  gentleman 
put  on.  It  fitted  Eglantine  to  a  nicety — it  did  not  pinch  him  in 
the  least,  and  yet  it  w;us  of  so  exiiuisite  a  cut  that  the  perfumer 
found,  as  he  gaze<l  delighted  in  tlie  ghuss,  that  he  looked  like  a 
manly  portly  higli-bre<l  gentleman — a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  anny, 
at  the  very  lea.st. 

"  You're  a  full  man,  Eglantine,"  siiid  the  tailor,  delightetl,  too, 
with  his  own  work  ;  "  but  that  can't  \)o  hel])e<l.  You  look  more 
like  Hercules  than  Falstatf  now,  sir ;  and  if  a  coat  can  make  a 
gentleman,  a  gentleman  you  are.  Lot  nie  recommend  you  to  sink 
the  blue  cravat,  and  take  the  strii>es  ott*  your  trous<irs.     Dress  quiet, 
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sir ;  draw  it  mild.  Plain  waistcoat,  dark  trousers,  black  neckcloth, 
black  hat,  and  if  there^s  a  better-dressed  man  in  Europe  to-morrow, 
I'm  a  Dutchman." 

"Thank  you,  Woolsey — thank  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said  ihe 
diarmed  perftimer.  "And  now  I'll  just  trouble  you  to  try  bn 
this  here." 

The  wig  had  been  made  with  equal  skill;  it  was  not  in  the 
florid  style  which  Mr.  Eglantine  loved  in  his  own  person,  but, 
as  the  perfiuner  said,  a  simple  straightforward  head  of  hair. 
"  It  seems  as  if  it  had  grown  there  all  your  life,  Mr.  Wwlsey ; 
nobody  would  tell  that  it  was  not  your  nat'ral  wjlour"  (Mr.  Woolsey 
blushed) — "it  makes  you  look  ten  year  younger;  and  as  for  that 
scarecrow  yonder,  you'll  never,  I  tliink,  want  to  wear  that  again." 

Woolsey  looked  in  the  glass,  and  waa  delighted  too.  The  two 
rivals  shook  hands  and  straightway  became  friends,  and  in  the 
overflowing  of  his  heart  the  perftimer  mentioned  to  the  tailor  the 
party  which  he  ha4l  arranged  for  the  next  day,  and  oflered  him  a 
seat  in  the  carriage  and  at  the  dinner  at  the  "  Star  and  trarler." 
"  Would  you  like  to  ride  ? "  said  Eglantine,  with  rather  a  conse- 
quential air.  "  Snaffle  will  mount  you,  and  we  can  go  one  on  each 
side  of  the  ladies,  if  you  like." 

But  Woolsey  humbly  said  he  was  not  a  riding  man,  and  gladly 
consented  to  take  a  place  in  the  clarence  carriage,  provided  he  was 
allowed  to  bear  half  the  expenses  of  the  entcrtiiinment.  This  JirD- 
posal  was  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Eglantine,  and  the  two  gentlemen  parted 
to  meet  once  more  at  the  "  Kidneys  "  that  night,  when  everybody 
was  edified  by  the  friendly  tone  adopted  between  them. 

Mr.  Snaffle,  at  the  club  meeting,  made  the  very  same  proposal 
to  Mr.  Woolsey  that  the  perfumer  had  made ;  and  stated  that  ad 
feglantine  was  going  to  ride  Hemperor,  Woolsey,  at  least,  ought  to 
mount  too.  But  he  was  met  by  the  same  modest  refusal  on  the 
tailor's  part,  who  stated  that  he  had  never  mounted  a  horse  yet, 
and  preferred  greatly  the  use  of  a  coach. 

Eglantine's  character  as  a  "  swell "  rose  greatly  with  the  club 
that  evening. 

Two  o'clock  on  Sunday  came  :  the  two  beaux  arrived  punctually 
at  the  door  to  receive  the  two  smiling  la<lies. 

"  Bless  us,  Mr.  Eglantine ! "  said  Miss  Crump,  ^Uite  sthick  b] 
him,  "  I  never  saw  you  look  so  handsome  in  your  life."  He  coui( 
have  hung  his  arms  around  her  neck  at  the  compliment.  "An( 
law,  tua !  what  has  hai)pened  to  Mr.  Woolsey  ?  doesn't  he  look  ten 
Vears  younger  than  yesterday?"  Mamma  assented,  and  Woolse^ 
bowed  gallantly,  and  the  two  gentlemen  exchanged  a  nod  of  hedrty 
friendship. 

26 
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The  day  was  delightful.  Eglantine  pranced  along  magnificently 
on  hifi  cantering  arm-chair,  with  his  hat  on  one  ear,  his  left  han<l  on 
his  side,  and  his  he^ul  flung  over  his  shoulder,  and  throwing  under- 
glances  at  Morgiana  whenever  tlie  "Emjjeror"  was  in  advance  of 
the  clarence.  The  "  Emperor  "  pricked  up  his  ears  a  little  uneasily 
passing  the  Ebenezer  chaj)el  in  Richmond,  where  the  congregation 
were  singing  a  hymn,  but  l)eyoud  this  no  accident  occurred ;  nor 
was  Mr.  Eglantine  in  the  least  stiff  or  fatigued  by  the  time  the 
party  reached  Richmond,  where  he  arrived  time  enough  to  give  his 
steed  into  the  charge  of  an  ostler,  and  to  present  his  elbow  to  the 
ladies  as  they  aligiited  from  the  clarence  carriage. 

What  this  jovial  party  ate  for  dinner  at  the  "  Star  and  Gurter  " 
need  not  here  be  set  dowTi.  If  they  did  not  drink  champagne  I 
am  very  much  mistixken.  They  were  as  merry  as  any  four  people 
in  Christendom ;  and  between  the  bewildering  attentions  of  the 
perfumer,  and  the  manly  courtesy  of  the  tailor,  Morgiana  very 
likely  forgot  the  gallant  Captain,  or,  at  least,  was  very  happy  in 
his  absence. 

At  eight  o'clock  they  began  to  drive  homewanls.  "  WonH  you 
come  into  the  carriage  ? "  said  Morgiana  to  Eglantine,  with  one  of 
her  tenderest  lo<:>ks ;  "  Dick  can  ride  the  horse."  But  Archibald 
was  too  great  a  lover  of  equestrian  exercise.  "I'm  afraid  to  trust 
anybody  on  this  horse,"  said  he  with  a  knowing;  look ;  and  so  he 
pranced  away  by  the  side  of  the  little  caniaire.  The  moon  was 
brilliant,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  gas-lamps,  illuminated  the  whole 
face  of  the  countrj'  in  a  way  inexpressibly  lovely. 

Presently,  in  the  distance,  the  sweet  and  plaintive  notes  of  a 
bugle  were  heard,  and  the  pert'ornier,  with  gnuit  deUcacy,  execute<l 
a  rehgious  air.  "  Music,  too  !  lieavenly  !  "  siiid  Morgiana,  throwing 
up  her  eyes  to  the  stars.  The  uuisic  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
the  delight  of  the  company  was  only  more  intense.  The  fly  was 
going  at  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  the  "  Emperor "  began 
cantering  to  time  at  the  same  rapid  pace. 

"  This  must  be  some  gallantry  of  yours,  Mr.  WooLsey,"  said  the 
romantic  Morgiana,  turning  upon  that  gentleman.  "  Mr.  Eglantine 
treated  us  to  the  dinner,  and  you  have  provided  us  with  the 
music." 

Now  Woolsey  had  been  a  little,  a  very  little,  dissatisfied  during 
the  course  of  the  evening's  entertainment,  by  fancying  that  Eglan- 
tine, a  much  more  voluble  person  than  himself,  had  obtained  rather 
an  undue  share  of  the  ladies'  favoiu*;  and  as  he  himself  paid  half 
of  the  expenses,  he  felt  very  much  vexed  to  think  that  the  perfumer 
should  take  all  the  credit  of  the  business  to  himself.  So  when  Miss 
Pmmp  asked  if  he  had  provided  t)ie  music,  he  foolishly  made  an 
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evasive  reply  to  her  query,  and  rather  wished  her  to  imagine  that 
he  had  performed  that  piece  of  gallantry.  "  If  it  pleases  yaw,  Miss 
Morgiana,''  said  this  artful  Schneider,  "what  more  need  any  man 
ask '?  wouldn^t  I  have  all  Drury  Lane  orchestra  to  please  you  ? " 

The  bugle  had  by  this  time  arrived  quil^  close  to  the  clai^nce 
carriage,  and  if  Morgiana  had  looked  round  she  might  have  seen 
whence  the  music  came.  Behind  her  came  slowly  a  drag,  or  private 
stage-coach,  with  four  horses.  Two  grooms  with  cockades  and 
folded  arms  were  behind ;  and,  driving  on  the  box,  a  little  gentle- 
man, with  a  blue  bird's-eye  neckcloth,  and  a  white  coat.  A  bugle- 
man  was  by  his  side,  who  performed  the  melodies  which  so  delighted 
Miss  Crump.  He  played  very  gently  and  sweetly,  and  "  Grod  save 
the  King  "  trembled  so  softly  out  of  the  brazen  orifice  of  his  bugle, 
that  the  Crumps,  the  tailor,  and  Eglantine  himself,  who  was  riding 
close  by  the  carriage,  were  quite  charmed  and  subdued. 

"Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Woolsey,"  said  the  grateful  Morgiana; 
which  made  Eglantine  stare,  and  Woolsey  was  just  saying,  "  Really, 
upon  my  word,  I've  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  when  the  man  on  the 
drag-box  said  to  the  bugleman,  "  Now ! " 

The  bugleman  began  the  tune  of — 

*'  Heaven  preserve  our  Emperor  Fra-an-ds, 
Rum -turn- ti-tum-ti-titty-ti.  '* 

At  the  sound,  the  "  Emperor  "  reared  himself  (with  a  roar  from  Mr. 
Eglantine) — reared  and  beat  the  air  with  his  fore-paws.  Eglantine 
flung  his  arms  round  the  beast's  neck ;  still  he  kept  beating  time 
with  his  fore-paws.  Mrs.  Crump  screamed;  Mr.  Woolsey,  Dick, 
the  clarence  coachman.  Lord  Vauxhall  (for  it  was  he),  and  his 
Lordship's  two  grooms,  burst  into  a  sliout  of  laughter ;  Morgiana 
cries  "Mercy!  mercy!"  Eglantine  yells  "  Stop  ! "— "  Wo  !  "-— 
"  Oh ! "  and  a  thousand  ejaculations  of  hideous  terror ;  until,  at 
last,  down  drops  the  "  Emperor "  stone  dead  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  as  if  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 

Fancy  the  situation,  ye  callous  souls  who  laugh  at  the  misery 
of  humanity,  fancy  the  situation  of  poor  Eglantine  under  the 
"  Emperor " !  He  had  fallen  very  easy,  the  animal  lay  perfectly 
quiet,  and  the  perfumer  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  dead 
as  the  animal.  He  had  not  fainted,  but  he  was  immovable  with 
terror ;  he  lay  in  a  puddle,  and  thought  it  was  his  own  blood  gush- 
ing from  him ;  and  he  would  have  lain  there  until  Monday  morning, 
if  my  Lord's  groom,  descending,  had  not  dragged  him  by  the  coat- 
coUar  from  under  the  beast,  who  still  lay  quiet. 

"  Play  *  Charming  Judy  Callaghan,'  will  ye  1 "  says  Mr.  SnafiSe's 
man,  the  fly-drjver ;  pn  which  the  Ibwgkr  perfonned  that  lively  air, 
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and  up  started  the  horse,  and  the  grooms,  who  werfe  rubbing  Mr. 
Eghmtine  down  against  a  lamp-post,  invited  him  to  riemount. 

Bqt  his  heart  was  too  broken  for  that.  The  ladies  gladly  made 
room  for  him  in  the  clarence.  Dick  mounted  "  Emperor  "  and  rode 
homewards.  The  draf,  too,  drove  away,  playing  "  Oh  dear,  ^hat 
cah  the  inatter  be  1 "  and  with  a  scowl  of  furious  hate,  Mr.  Eglantine 
sat  abd  regarded  his  rival.  His  pantaloons  were  split,  and  his  coat 
torn  up  the  back. 

"Are  ybu  hurt  much,  dear  Mr.  Archibald?"  said  Morgiana, 
with  unaffected  compassion. 

**  N-iipt  much,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  ready  to  burst  into  tears. 

"  bh,  Mr.  Woolsey,"  added  the  good-natured  girl,  "  how  could 
you  J^lay  such  a  trick  1 " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  Woolsey  began,  intending  to  plead  innocence ; 
but  the  ludicrousness  of  the  situation  was  once  more  too  much  for 
him,  arid  he  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  You  1  you  cowardly  beast ! "  howled  out  Eglantine,  now  driven 
ttt  fury — "  you  laiigh  at  me,  you  miserable  cretur !  Take  that. 
sir ! "  and  he  fell  upon  him  with  all  his  might,  and  well-nigh  throttlea 
the  tailor,  and  pummelling  his  eyes,  his  nose,  his  ears,  with  iiicon- 
ceivable  rapidity,  wrenched,  finally,  his  wig  off  his  head,  and  flung 
it  into  the  road. 

Morgiana  saw  that  Woolsey  had  red  hair.* 


*  A  Ftench  proi^erbe  furnished  the  author  with  the  notion  of  the  rivalry 
between  the  barber  and  the  tailor. 


CHAPTER   IV 

aN  }vhich  the  heroine  has  a  number  more  lovers,  and 

CUTS  A  very  dashing  FIGURE  UN  THE  WORLD 

TWO  years  have  elapsed  since  the  festival  at  Richmond,  whicfi, 
bcgim  so  peaceably,  ended  in  sucli  general  uproar.  Morgiana 
never  could  be  brought  to  pardon  Woolsey's  red  hair,  nor  tp 
help  laughing  at  ^EJglantine's  disasters,  nor  could  the  two  ge^tle^le^ 
be  reconciled  to  one  another.  Woolsey,  indeed,  sent  a  chidlenge  to 
the  perfumer  to  meet  him  with  pistols,  which  the  latter  declinec), 
saying,  justly,  that  tradesn^en  had  no  business  with  such  weapo^fi ; 
on  this  the  tailor  proposed  to  meet  him  with  coats  off,  and  have  it 
out  like  men,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends  of  the  **  Kidney  Club." 
The  perfumer  said  he  would  be  party  to  no  such  vulgar  transaction ; 
ou  which,  Woolsey,  exasperated,  made  an  oath  that  he  would  tweak 
the  perfumer's  nose  so  surely  as  he  ever  enterc<l  the  club-room  ;  i^d 
thus  one  member  of  the  "Kidneys"  was  comiKilled  to  vacate  ^ia 
arm-chair. 

Woolsey  himself  attendeil  every  meeting  regiUarly,  but  he  did 
not  evince  that  gaiety  and  good-humour  which  render  men's  company 
agreeiible  in  clubs.  On  arriving,  he  would  order  the  boy  to  "  tell 
him  when  that  scoundrel  Eglantine  came ; "  and,  hanging  up  his  hat 
on  a  peg,  would  scowl  round  the  room,  and  tuck  up  his  sleeves  very 
high,  and  stretch,  and  shake  his  fingers  and  wrists,  as  if  getting  theqi 
ready  for  that  pull  of  the  nose  which  he  intended  to  bestow  upon  his 
rival  So  prepared,  he  would  sit  down  and  smoke  his  pipe  qwit^ 
silently,  glaring  at  all,  and  jumping  up,  and  hitching  up  his  co^t- 
sleeves,  when  any  one  entered  the  room. 

The  "  ICidneys  "  did  not  like  this  behaviour.  Clinker  ceased 
to  come.  Bustard,  the  poulterer,  ceased  to  come.  As  for  SnaflUp, 
be  also  disappeared,  fov  Woolsey  wished  to  make  him  answerable 
for  the  mi^bent^viour  of  Eglantine,  and  proposed  to  him  the  duel 
which  the  latter  had  declined.  So  Snaiile  went.  Presently  they 
f^  went,  except  the  tailor  and  Tressle,  who  lived  down  the  street, 
fMid  these  two  would  sit  and  puff  their  tobacco,  one  on  each  si()e  of 
Crump,  the  landlord,  as  silent  as  Indian  chiefs  in  a  wigwam.  Ther^ 
^w  io  be  more  and  more  room  for  poor  old  Crump  in  his  chair  i^^d 
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is  hift  clothes ;  the  **  Kklneys  "  were  gone,  and  why  AtnM  he 
One  SatordaT  he  dM  not  come  down  to  pr»i*ie  at  the  dab  (as  he 
vtill  fffOfHy  called  it;,  anr]  the  SatordaT  fc^jwing  Treade  had  made 
a  coffin  for  him ;  and  Wo^ib^ej,  with  the  undertaker  bj  his  sidey 
followed  to  the  ^rave  the  father  of  the  "  Kidners." 

Mrs.  Crump  was  now  alr>ne  in  the  world.  "  How  alone  I"  saya 
some  tnnrj':ent  and  resficcte^i  rea/Jer.  Ah !  my  dear  sir,  do  yoQ  know 
so  little  of  human  nature  as  not  to  be  aware  that,  one  week  alter 
the  RichnK>nd  afiair,  M'^nrnana  married  Captain  Walker  ?  That  did 
she  privat/rly,  of  crmrse ;  anfl,  after  the  ceremony,  came  tripping  back 
iff  Iht  jtsxnmtAy  as  young  people  <lo  in  plays,  and  sai'l,  *'  Forgire  me, 
dear  pa  and  ma,  I'm  married,  and  here  is  my  husband  the  Captain  !  ^ 
Papa  and  mamma  did  forgire  her,  an  why  shouldn't  they  !  and  papa 
paid  over  her  fortime  U)  her,  wliich  she  carrie*!  home  delighted  to  the 
Cafjtain.  Thw  hapjjene*!  several  months  >»efore  the  demise  c^  old 
Crump ;  and  Mrs.  Captain  Walker  was  on  the  Continent  with  her 
Howanl  when  tliat  melancholy  event  t«x>k  place ;  hence  Mrs.  Crump's 
loneliness  and  improter-te^l  conditi(»n.  Morgiana  harl  nr»t  latterly  seen 
much  of  the  old  fieriple  ;  how  could  she,  moving  in  her  exalted  sphere, 
receive  at  her  genteel  new  residence  in  the  Edgware  Road  the  old 
publican  and  his  wife  ? 

Being,  then,  alone  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Cmmp  could  not  abear, 
she  said,  to  live  in  the  house  where  she  harl  ]>een  so  respected  and 
happy :  m  she  s^>l<l  the  go^Kiwill  of  the  "  Bootjack,"  and,  with  the 
money  arisinj^  from  this  siile  and  her  own  private  fortune,  being 
able  Ut  muHt^jf  s^irne  sixty  jKiumls  i^er  annum,  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bourhfKxi  of  her  detir  oM  "  Siuilor's  Wells,"  where  she  boarded  with 
one  of  Mrs.  ►Series  forty  pupils.  Her  heart  was  broken,  she  said ; 
but,  ncverthelfiss,  a]x>ut  nine  months  after  Mr.  Crump's  death,  the 
wallflowers,  nasturtiums,  j)olyanthiises,  and  convolvuluses  began  to 
blossom  unrler  her  V^mnet  as  usual  ;  in  a  year  she  was  dressed  qiiite 
as  fine  as  ever,  and  now  never  missed  "  The  Wells,"  or  some  other 
place  of  entertainment,  one  single  niglit,  but  was  as  regular  as  the 
box-keeper.  Nay,  she  wjis  a  buxom  \^ndow  still,  and  an  old  flame 
of  hers,  Fisk,  so  celebrated  as  Pantidoon  in  Grimaldi's  time,  but 
now  doing  the  "  heavy  fathers  "  at  "  The  Wells,"  proposed  to  her 
to  exchange  her  name  for  his. 

But  this  proposal  the  worthy  iiidow  declined  altogether.  To 
say  truth,  she  was  exceedingly  proud  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Captain 
Walker.  They  did  not  see  each  other  much  at  first ;  but  every  now 
and  then  Mrs.  Crump  would  pay  a  ^isit  to  the  folks  in  Connaught 
S^^uare ;  and  on  the  days  when  "  tlie  Captain's  "  lady  called  in  the 
City  Rood,  there  was  not  a  single  official  at  "The  Wells,"  from  the  first 
tragedian  down  to  the  call-boy,  who  was  not  made  aware  of  the  &ct. 
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It  has  l)cen  said  that  Morgiana  carried  home  her  fortune  in  her 
own  reticule,  and,  smiling,  placed  the  money  in  her  husband's  lap ; 
and  hence  the  rea<ler  may  imagine,  who  knows  Mr.  Walker  to  be 
an  extremely  selfish  fellow,  that  a  great  scene  of  anger  must  have 
taken  place,  and  many  coarse  oaths  and  epithets  of  abuse  must 
have  come  from  him,  when  he  found  that  five  hundred  pounds  was 
all  that  his  wife  had,  although  he  had  expectetl  five  thousand  with 
her.  But,  to  say  the  truth.  Walker  was  at  this  time  almost  in 
love  with  his  handsome,  rosy,  good-humoured,  simple  wife.  They 
had  made  a  fortnight's  tour,  during  which  they  had  l)een  exceed- 
ingly happy;  and  there  was  something  so  fi-ank  and  touching  in 
the  way  in  which  the  kind  creature  flung  her  all  hito  his  lap, 
saluting  him  with  a  hearty  embrace  at  the  same  time,  and  wishing 
that  it  were  a  thousand  billion  billion  times  more,  so  that  her 
darling  Howard  might  enjoy  it,  that  the  man  would  have  been  a 
ruffian  indeed  conld  he  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  be  angry  with 
her ;  and  so  he  kissed  her  in  return,  and  patted  her  on  the  shining 
ringletij,  and  then  counted  over  the  notes  with  rather  a  disconsolate 
air,  and  ended  by  locking  them  up  in  his  portfolio.  In  fact,  she 
ha<l  never  deceived  him ;  Eglantine  had,  and  he  in  return  had  out- 
tricked  Eglantine;  and  so  warm  were  his  affections  for  Morgiana 
at  this  time,  tliat,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  don't  think  he 
repented  of  his  bargain.  Besides,  five  hundre<l  i»ounds  in  crisp 
bank-notes  was  a  sum  of  money  such  as  the  Captain  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  handling  every  day  ;  a  dashing  sanguine  fellow,  he  fancied 
there  was  no  end  to  it,  and  already  thought  of  a  dozen  ways  by 
which  it  shouM  increase  and  multiply  into  a  plum.  Woe  is  me ! 
Has  not  many  a  simple  soul  examined  five  new  hundred-pound 
notes  in  this  way,  and  calculated  their  powers  of  duration  and 
multiplication  1 

Tliis  subject,  however,  is  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  on.  Let  us 
hear  what  Widker  did  with  his  money.  Why,  he  furnished  the 
house  in  the  Edgware  Roml  l)cfore  mentioned,  he  ordered  a  hand- 
some service  of  plate,  he  sported  a  phaeton  and  two  ponies,  he  kept 
a  coui)le  of  smart  maids  and  a  groom  f(x>tboy — in  fact,  he  mounted 
just  such  a  ne^at  unpretending  gentlemanlike  establishment  as 
becomes  a  respectable  yomig  couple  on  their  outset  in  life.  "  I've 
sown  my  wild  oats,"  he  would  Siiy  to  his  acquaintances ;  "  a  few 
years  since,  perhaps,  I  would  have  longed  to  cut  a  dash,  but  now 
prudence  is  the  word ;  and  I've  settled  every  farthing  of  Mrs. 
Walker's  fifteen  thousand  on  herself"  And  the  best  i)roof  that 
the  world  had  confidence  in  him  is  the  fact,  that  for  the  articles 
of  plate,  eipiipago,  and  furniture,  which  have  been  mentioned  aa 
being  in  his  possession,  he  did  not  pay  one  single  shilling;  and  so 
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prudent  was  he,  that  but  for  turnpikes,  postage-stamps,  and  king's 
taxes,  he  hardly  had  occasion  to  change  a  five-pound  note  of  his 
wife's  fortune. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Walker  had  determined  to  make  \ds 
fortune.  And  what  is  easier  in  London?  Is  not  the  alu^re- 
market  open  to  all?  Do  not  Spanish  anc|  Columbian  bon^s  rise  and 
fall  ?  For  what  are  companies  invented,  but  to  place  thousands  in 
the  pockets  of  shareholders  and  directors  ?  Into  these  commercial 
pursuits  the  gallant  Captain  now  plunged  with  great  eneigy,  and 
made  some  brilliant  hits  at  first  starting,  and  bought  and  sold  so 
opportunely,  that  his  name  began  to  rise  in  the  City  as  a  capitalist, 
and  might  be  seen  in  the  printed  list  of  directors  of  many  excellent 
and  philanthropic  schcuies,  of  which  there  is  never  any  lack  in 
London.  Business  to  the  amount  of  tliousands  was  done  at  his 
agency ;  shares  of  vast  value  were  l)ought  and  sold  under  his 
management.  How  poor  Mr.  Eglantine  used  to  liate  him  and  envy 
him,  as  from  the  door  of  his  emjiorium  (the  firm  was  Eglantine  and 
Mossrose  now)  he  saw  the  Captain  daily  arrive  in  his  iKiny-phaeton, 
and  heanl  of  the  start  he  ha<l  taken  in  life ! 

The  only  regret  Mrs.  Walker  had  was  that  she  did  not  enjoy 
enough  of  her  husband's  society.  His  business  called  him  away  all 
day ;  his  business,  too,  obliged  him  to  leave  her  of  evenings  very 
fi^uently  alone ;  whilst  he  (always  in  pursuit  of  business)  was 
dining  with  his  great  friends  at  tlie  club,  ami  drinking  claret  and 
champagne  to  the  same  (^nd. 

She  was  a  perfectly  good-natured  and  simple  soul,  and  never 
made  him  a  single  reproiich  ;  but  when  he  could  pass  an  evening  at 
home  with  her  she  was  dehghted,  and  wlicn  he  eouM  <lnve  with  her 
in  the  Park  she  wjis  happy  for  a  week  after.  On  these  ottt^ons, 
and  in  the  fiilness  of  her  heart,  slie  would  drive  to  her  mother  and 
tell  her  st^ry.  "  Ilowurd  drove  with  nie  in  the  Park  ye^stenlay, 
mamma ; "  "  Howard  has  promised  to  take  me  to  the  Opera,"  and 
so  forth.  And  that  evening  the  manager,  Mr.  Gawler,  the  first 
tnigedian,  Mrs.  Serle  and  her  forty  pupils,  all  the  box-keepers, 
bonnet-women  —  nay,  the  ginger-l)eer  girls  themselves  at  "  The 
Wells,"  knew  that  Captiiin  and  Mrs.  Walker  were  at  Kensington 
Gardens,  or  were  to  have  the  Marchioness  of  Billingsgate  s  box  at 
the  Oi)era.  One  night  0  joy  of  joys  ! — Mrs.  Captuin  Walker 
appearetl  in  a  private  box  at  "The  Wells."  Tliat's  she  with  the 
black  ringlets  and  Ciishnicre  shawl,  smelling-lK)ttle,  and  hliwk  velvet 
gown,  and  bird  of  i)aradise  in  her  hat.  Goodness  gracious  !  how 
they  all  acted  at  her,  Gawler  and  all,  and  how  happy  Mrs.  Crump 
was !  She  kissed  her  daughter  between  all  the  acts,  she  nodded 
to  aU  her  fiiends  on  the  stage,  in  the  slips,  or  in  the  real  water; 
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she  introduced  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Captain  Walker,  to  the  box- 
opener;  and  Melvil  Dehimere  (the  first  coniict),  Canterfield  (the 
tyrant),  and  Jonesini  (the  celebrated  Fontarabian  Statuesque), 
were  all  on  the  steps,  and  shouted  for  Mrs.  Captain  Walker's 
carriage,  and  waved  their  hats,  and  bowed  as  tlie  little  pony-phaeton 
drove  away.  Walker,  in  his  moustaches,  had  come  in  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified  by  the  compliments  paid 
to  himself  and  lady. 

Among  the  other  articles  of  luxury  with  which  the  Captain 
furnished  his  house  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  extremely 
grand  piano,  which  occupied  four-fifths  of  Mrs.  Walker's  little  back 
drawing-room,  and  at  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  con- 
tinually. All  day  and  all  night  during  Walker's  absences  (and 
thase  occurre<l  all  night  and  all  day),  you  might  hear — the  whole 
street  might  hear — the  voice  of  the  huly  at  No.  23,  gurgling,  and 
shaking,  and  quavering,  as  ladies  do  when  they  practise.  The 
street  did  not  approve  of  the  continuance  of  the  noise ;  but  neigh- 
bours arc  difticult  to  pleai*e,  ami  wliat  woidd  Morgiana  have  had  to 
do  if  she  ha<i  cx'ased  to  sing?  It  would  l)e  hard  to  lock  a  blackbird 
in  a  cage  and  prevent  him  from  singing  too.  And  so  Walker's  black- 
binl,  in  t)ie  snug  little  cage  in  the  Edgware  Road,  sang  and  was  not 
unhappy. 

After  the  pair  had  been  married  for  alx)ut  a  year,  the  omnibus 
that  passes  both  by  Mrs.  Crump's  house  near  "  The  Wells,"  and  by 
Mrs.  Walker's  street  off  the  Edgware  Road,  brought  up  the  former- 
named  lady  almost  every  day  to  her  daughter.  She  came  when 
the  Captain  had  gone  to  his  business ;  she  stayed  to  a  two  o'clock 
dinner  with  Morgiana ;  she  drove  with  her  in  the  pony-carriage 
round  the  Park ;  but  she  never  stopj>ed  later  than  six.  Had  she 
not  to  go  to  the  play  at  seven  1  And,  besides,  the  Captain  might 
come  home  with  some  of  his  great  fricmds,  and  he  always  swore  and 
grumbled  nmch  if  he  found  his  mother-in-law  on  the  premises.  As 
for  Morgiana,  she  was  one  of  those  women  who  encourage  despotism 
in  husbands.  What  the  husband  says  must  l)e  right,  because  he 
says  it ;  what  he  orders  must  be  obeyed  tremblingly.  Mrs.  Walker 
gave  up  her  entire  retison  to  her  lord.  Why  was  it?  Before  marriage 
she  had  been  an  independent  little  person  ;  she  had  far  more  brains 
than  her  Howanl.  I  think  it  must  have  been  his  moustaches  that 
frightened  her,  and  caused  in  her  this  humility. 

Selfish  husbands  have  this  advantage  in  maintaining  with  easy- 
minded  wives  a  rigid  and  inflexible  behaviour,  viz.,  that  if  they  do  by 
any  chance  grant  a  little  favour,  the  lailies  receive  it  with  such 
transports  of  gratitude  as  they  would  never  think  of  showing  to  a 
lord  and  master  who  was  accustomed  to  give  them  everything  they 
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afiked  for ;  and  hence,  when  Captain  Walker  signified  his  assent  to 
his  wife's  prayer  that  she  shouhl  tiike  a  singing-master,  she  thought 
his  generosity  almost  divine,  and  fell  upon  her  mamma's  neck,  when 
that  lady  came  the  next  day,  and  said  what  a  dear  adorable  an^el 
her  Howard  was,  and  what  ouglit  she  not  to  do  for  a  man  who  had 
taken  her  from  her  humble  situation,  and  raised  her  to  be  what  she 
was  !  What  she  was,  poor  soul !  She  was  the  wife  of  a  swindling 
pai'venu  gentleman.  She  received  visits  from  six  ladies  of  her 
husband's  acquaintances — two  attorneys'  ladies,  his  bill-broker's 
la<ly,  and  one  or  two  more,  of  whose  characters  we  had  best,  if  you 
please,  say  nothin<^ ;  and  she  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  so  dis- 
tinguished :  as  if  Walker  ha<l  been  a  Lord  Exeter  to  marry  a 
humble  maiden,  or  a  noble  i)rince  to  fall  in  love  with  a  humble 
Cinderella,  or  a  majestic  Jove  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  woo  a 
Semele.  Look  through  the  world,  respectable  reader,  and  among  your 
honourable  acquaintances,  and  say  if  this  sort  of  faith  in  women  is 
not  very  frequent?  They  will  believe  in  their  husbands,  whatever 
the  latter  do.  Let  John  be  dull,  ugly,  vulgar,  and  a  humbug,  his 
Mary  Ann  never  finds  it  out ;  let  him  tdl  his  stories  ever  so  many 
times,  there  is  she  always  ready  with  her  kind  smile ;  let  him  lie 
stingy,  she  says  he  is  pnident ;  let  him  (piarrel  with  his  l)est  friend, 
she  says  he  is  always  in  the  right ;  let  him  be  prodigiU,  she  siiys  he 
is  generous,  and  that  his  health  ro(iuires  enjoyment ;  let  him  be 
idle,  he  must  have  relaxation  ;  and  she  will  pinch  herself  and  her 
household  that  he  may  have  a  guinea  for  his  club.  Yes  ;  and  every 
morning,  as  she  wakes  and  looks  at  the  face,  snoring  on  the  pillow 
by  her  side-  every  moniing,  I  Siiy,  she  blesses  that  dull  ugly 
countenance,  and  the  dull  ugly  soul  reposing  there,  and  thinks  l)oth 
are  something  divine.  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  that  women  do 
not  find  out  their  husbands  to  Ihj  humbugs?  Nature  has  so  pro- 
vided it,  and  thanks  to  her.  When  last  year  they  were  acting  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  all  the  boxes  began  to  roar  with 
great  coarse  heehaws  at  Titania  huix^nng  Bottom's  long  long  ears — 
to  me,  considering  these  things,  it  seonuHl  that  there  were  a  hundred 
other  male  bnites  8(iuatte<l  round  alxnit,  and  treiited  just  as  reason- 
ably as  Bottom  was.  Their  Titunias  lulled  them  to  sleep  in  their 
laps,  summoned  a  hundred  smiling  delicate  household  fairies  to 
tickle  their  gross  intellects  and  minister  to  their  vulgar  pleasures  ; 
and  (as  the  above  remarks  are  only  su])]>osed  to  apply  to  honest 
women  loving  their  own  lawful  sjh>uscs)  a  mercy  it  is  that  no 
wicked  Puck  is  in  the  way  to  ojM^n  their  eyes,  and  }H)int  out  their 
folly.  Cui  Ih»io  f  let  them  live  on  in  their  deceit :  I  know  two 
loTdy  ladies  who  will  read  this,  and  will  say  it  is  just  very  likely, 
•ml  see  in  the  least  that  it  has  l)een  written  regarding  them. 
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Another  point  of  sentiment,  and  one  curious  to  speculate  on. 
Have  you  not  remarked  the  immense  works  of  art  that  women  get 
through?  The  worsted-work  sofas,  the  counterpanes  patched  or 
knitted  (but  these  are  among  the  old-fashioned  in  the  country),  the 
bushels  of  pincushions,  the  albums  they  laboriously  fill,  the  tre- 
mendous pieces  of  music  they  practise,  the  thousand  other  fiddle- 
faddles  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  dear  souls — nay,  have  we 
not  seen  them  seated  of  evenings  in  a  squad  or  company,  Louisa 
employed  at  the  worsted-work  before  mentioned,  Eliza  at  the  pin- 
cushions, Amelia  at  ciird-racks  or  filigree  matches,  and,  in  the 
midst,  Theodosia  with  one  of  the  candles,  reading  out  a  novel  aloud  ? 
Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  mortal  creatures  must  be  very  hard  put  to  it  for 
amusement,  be  sure  of  that,  when  they  are  forced  to  gather  together 
in  a  company  and  hear  novels  read  aloud  !  They  only  do  it  because 
they  can't  help  it,  depend  upon  it :  it  is  a  sad  life,  a  iK)or  pastime. 
Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  American  book,  tells  of  the  prisoners  at  the 
silent  prison,  how  they  had  ornamented  their  rooms,  some  of  them 
with  a  frightful  prettiness  and  elaboration.  Women's  fancy-work  is 
of  this  sort  often — only  prison  work,  done  because  there  was  no 
other  exercising-ground  for  their  poor  little  thoughts  and  fingers; 
and  hence  tliese  wonderful  pincushions  are  executed,  these  counter- 
panes woven,  these  sonatas  leanied.  By  everything  sentimental, 
when  I  see  two  kind  innocent  fresh-cheeked  young  women  go  to  a 
piano^  and  sit  down  opposite  to  it  upon  two  chairs  piled  with  more 
or  less  music-books  (mx^ording  to  their  conveni(mce),  and,  so  seated, 
go  through  a  set  of  double-barrelle<l  variations  ujjon  this  or  that 
tune  by  Herz  or  Kalkbrenner — I  say,  far  from  receiving  any  satis- 
faction at  the  noise  made  by  the  performance,  my  too  susceptible 
heart  is  given  up  entirely  to  bleeding  for  the  jierformers.  What 
hours  ancl  weeks,  nay,  preparatory  years  of  study,  has  that  infernal 
jig  cost  them !  What  sums  has  papa  paid,  what  scoldings  has 
mamma  administered  ("Lady  BuUblock  does  not  play  herself;" 
Sir  Thomas  says,  "but  she  has  naturally  the  finest  ear  for  music 
ever  known  "  !) ;  what  evidences  of  slavery',  in  a  word,  are  there ! 
It  is  the  condition  of  the  young  lady's  existence.  She  breakfasts  at 
eight,  she  does  "  Mangnall^s  Questions  "  with  the  goveniess  till  ten, 
she  practises  till  one,  she  walks  in  the  square  with  bars  round  her 
till  two,  then  she  practises  again,  then  she  sews  or  hems  or  reads 
French,  or  Hume's  "History,"  then  she  comes  down  to  play  to 
papa,  because  he  likes  nuisic  whilst  he  is  asleep  after  dinner,  and 
then  it  is  bedtime,  and  the  morrow  is  another  day  with  what  are 
called  the  same  "duties"  to  be  gone  through.  A  friend  of  mine 
went  to  call  at  a  nobleman's  house  the  other  day,  and  one  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  bouse  came  into  the  room  with  a  tray  on  her 
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head ;  tbu  tray  was  to  give  Lady  Maria  a  graceful  carriage.  Hon 
Dieul  and  who  knows  but  at  that  moment  Lady  Bell  was  at 
work  iKith  a  pair  of  her  dumb  namesakes,  and  Lady  Sophy  lying 
flat  on  a  stretch ing-boanU  I  could  write  whole  articles  on  tliis 
theme :  but  peace !  we  are  keeping  Mrs.  Walker  waiting  all  the 
while. 

Well,  then,  if  the  above  disquisitioiis  have  aiijrthing  to  do  with 
the  story,  as  no  doubt  tliey  have,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that, 
during  her  husband's  absence,  and  her  own  solitary  confinement, 
Mrs.  Howard  Walker  bestoweil  a  prodigious  quantity  of  her  time 
and  energy  on  the  cultivation  of  her  nuisical  talent ;  and  having, 
as  before  stated,  a  verj'  fine  loud  voice,  speeclily  attained  no  ordinarj' 
skill  in  the  use  of  it.  She  first  had  for  tea(!her  httle  Podmore,  the 
fiit  chorus-master  at  "  The  Wells,"  and  who  had  taught  her  mother 
the  "  Tink-a-tink  "  song  which  has  lieen  such  a  favourite  since  it 
first  appeare<l.  He  grounde*!  her  well,  and  bade  her  eschew  the 
singing  of  all  those  *^ Eagle  Tavern"  Ixillads  in  which  her  heart 
formerly  dclighte<l ;  and  when  he  hail  brought  her  to  a  certain 
point  of  skill,  the  honest  little  chonis-master  said  she  should  have 
a  still  better  instnutor,  and  wrote  a  note  to  Captain  Walker  (en- 
closing his  own  little  account),  s|»eaking  in  terms  of  the  most 
fiattering  encomium  of  his  lady's  progress,  and  recoramen<iing  tliat 
she  should  take  lessons  of  the  celebrated  Ban>ski.  Captain  Walker 
dismissetl  Po<lmore  then,  and  en;cauiMl  Si':n«»r  Banwki,  at  a  vast 
exi>ense ;  as  he  did  not  fail  to  tell  his  wife.  In  fact,  he  owed 
Baroski  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  guineas  when  he 
was But  we  are  a<lvanciug  matters. 

Little  Baroski  is  the  author  of  the  opera  of  **  EUogabalo,"  of 
the  oratorio  of  "  Purgatorio,"  which  made  sueh  an  immense  sensa- 
tion, of  songs  and  btillet-musics  innumerable.  He  is  a  German  by 
birth,  and  shows  such  an  outrageous  partiality  for  iK)rk  and  sausages, 
and  attends  at  church  so  constiintly,  that  I  am  sure  there  cannot  be 
any  foundation  in  the  story  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  ancient 
religion.  He  is  a  fat  little  man,  with  a  h(H)ked  nose  and  jetty 
whiskers,  and  coal-black  shining  eyes,  and  plenty  of  rings  and  jewels 
on  his  fingers  and  alwut  his  i)er8on,  and  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  his  shirt-sleeves  tunie<l  over  his  coat  to  take  the  air.  His  great 
hands  (which  can  sprawl  over  half  a  piano,  and  pnxluce  those  effects 
on  the  iustnunent  for  which  he  is  celebrate<l)  are  encased  in  lemon- 
coloured  kids,  new,  or  cleaned  daily.  Parenthetically,  let  us  ask 
why  so  many  men,  with  coarse  red  wrists  and  big  hands,  persist  in 
the  white  kid  glove  and  wristband  system  ]  Baroski's  gloves  alone 
must  ct^t  him  a  little  fortune  ;  only  he  siiys  with  a  leer,  when  asked 
the  question,  ^^  Get  along  \id  you;  don't  you  know  dere  is  a  gloverees 
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that  lets  me  have  dem  very  sheap.? "  He  rides  in  the  Park ;  has 
splendid  lodgings  in  Dover  Street ;  and  is  a  member  of  the  "  Regent 
Club,"  where  he  is  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  the  members,  to 
whom  he  tells  astonishing  stories  of  his  successes  with  the  ladies, 
and  for  whom  he  has  always  play  and  opera  tickets  in  store.  His 
eye  glistens  and  his  little  heart  beats  when  a  lord  speaks  to  him ; 
and  he  has  been  known  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  giving 
treats  to  young  sprigs  of  fashion  at  Richmond  and  elsewhere.  "  In 
my  bolyticks,"  he  says,  "  I  am  consarevatiff  to  de  bagbone."  In 
fine,  he  is  a  puppy,  and  withal  a  man  of  considerable  genius  in  his 
profession. 

This  gentleman,  then,  undertook  to  complete  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Walker.  He  expressed  himself  at  once  "enshanted 
vid  her  gababilities,"  found  tliat  the  extent  of  her  voice  was 
"  brodigious,"  and  guaranteed  that  she  should  become  a  first-rate 
singer.  The  pupil  was  apt,  the  master  was  exceedingly  skilful; 
and,  accordingly,  Mrs.  Walker's  progress  was  very  remarkable: 
although,  for  her  part,  honest  Mrs.  Crump,  who  used  to  attend  her 
daughter's  lessons,  would  grumble  not  a  littl6  at  the  new  system, 
and  the  endless  exercises  which  she,  Morgiana,  was  made  to  go 
through.  It  was  very  different  in  her  time,  she  said.  Incledon 
knew  no  music,  and  who  could  sing  so  well  now  ?  Give  her  a  good 
English  ballad  :  it  was  a  thousand  times  sweeter  than  your  "  Figaros  " 
and  "  Semiramides." 

In  spite  of  these  objections,  however,  and  with  amazing  perse- 
verance and  cheerfulness,  Mrs.  Walker  pursued  the  method  of  study 
pointed  out  to  her  by  her  master.  As  soon  as  her  husband  went  to 
the  City  in  the  nioniing  her  operations  began  ;  if  he  remained  away 
at  dinner,  her  lalwurs  still  continued :  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
particularise  her  course  of  study,  nor,  indeed,  possible ;  for,  between 
ourselves,  none  of  the  male  Fitz-Boodles  ever  could  sing  a  note,  and 
the  jargon  of  scales  and  solfeggios  is  (]uite  unknown  to  me.  But 
as  no  man  can  have  seen  pt^rsons  addicted  to  music  without  re- 
marking the  pnxligious  energies  they  display  in  the  pursuit,  as 
there  is  no  father  of  daughters,  however  ignorant,  but  is  aware  of 
the  piano-nittling  and  voice-exercising  which  go  on  in  his  house 
from  morning  till  night,  so  let  all  fancy,  without  further  inquiry, 
how  the  heroine  of  our  story  was  at  this  stage  of  her  existence 
occupied. 

Walker  was  delighted  with  her  progress,  and  did  everything  but 
pay  Baroski,  her  instnictor.  We  know  why  he  didn't  pay.  It  waB 
his  nature  not  to  pay  bills,  except  on  extreme  compulsion ;  but 
why  did  not  Baroski  employ  that  extreme  compulsion?  Because, 
if  he  had  received  his  money,  he  would  have  lost  his  pupil,  «id 
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'because  he  loved  his  pupil  more  than  money.  Rather  than  lose 
her,  he  would  have  given  her  a  guinea  as  well  as  her  cachet.  He 
would  sometimes  disappoint  a  great  personage,  but  he  never  missed 
his  attendance  on  her ;  and  the  truth  must  out^  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her,  as  Woolsey  and  Eglantine  had  been  before. 

"  By  the  immortel  Chofe  !  '*  he  would  say,  *'  dat  letell  ding  seota 
me  mad  vid  her  big  ice  !  But  only  vait  avile :  in  six  veeks  I  can 
bring  any  voman  in  England  on  her  knees  to  me  ;  and  you  shall  see 
vat  I  vill  do  vid  my  Morgiana."  He  attended  her  for  six  weeks 
punctually,  and  yet  Morgiana  was  never  brought  down  on  her  knees ; 
he  exhausted  his  best  stock  of  "  gomblimends,''  and  she  never  seemed 
disposed  to  receive  them  with  anything  but  laughter.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  only  grew  more  infatuated  with  the  lovely 
creature  who  was  so  provokingly  good-humoured  and  so  laughingly 
cruel. 

Bei\jamin  Baroeki  was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  musical 
profession  in  London ;  he  charged  a  guinea  for  a  lesson  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  abroad,  and  he  had,  furthermore,  a  school  at 
his  own  residence,  where  pupils  assembled  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  of  that  curious  mixed  kind  which  those  may  see  who  frequent 
these  places  of  instruction.  There  were  very  innocent  young  ladies 
with  their  mammae,  who  would  hurry  them  off  trembling  to  the 
farther  comer  of  the  room  when  certain  doubtfid  professional 
characters  made  their  api>carancc.  There  was  Miss  Grigg,  who 
sang  at  the  "  Foundling,"  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  sang  at  the  "Eagle 
Tavern,"  and  Miwlame  Fioravanti  (a  very  doubtful  character),  who 
sang  nowhere,  but  was  always  coming  out  at  the  Italian  Oi)era.  There 
was  Lumley  LimpiUT  (Lonl  Twec<lle<lale'8  son),  one  of  the  most 
aocomplishe<l  tenors  in  town,  and  who,  we  have  heard,  sings  with 
the  professionals  at  a  hundred  concerts ;  and  with  him,  too,  was 
Captain  Guzzanl,  of  the  Guards,  with  his  tremendous  bass  voice, 
which  all  tiie  world  declared  to  Iw  as  fine  as  Porto's,  and  who  shared 
the  applaiLse  of  Baroski's  schu)!  with  Mr.  Bulger,  the  dentist  of 
Sackville  Street,  who  neglccteil  his  ivory  and  gold  jjlates  for  his 
voice,  as  every  unfortunate  individual  will  do  who  is  bitten  by  the 
music  maiua.  Then  among  the  ladies  there  were  a  half-score  of 
dubious  pale  governesses  and  professionals  with  turned  frocks  and 
lank  damp  Kandeaux  of  hair  und(T  shabby  little  l)onnets ;  luckless 
creatures  these,  who  were  i>arting  with  their  j>oor  little  store  of  half- 
guineas  to  be  enabled  to  say  they  were  pupils  of  Signor  Baroski, 
and  so  get  pupils  of  their  own  among  the  British  youths,  or  employ- 
ment in  the  choruses  of  the  theatres. 

The  prima  donna  of  the  little  company  was  Amelia  Larkins, 
Baroski's  own  articled  pupil,  on  whose  future  reputation  the  eminent 
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master  staked  his  own,  whose  profits  he  was  to  share,  and  whom  he 
had  farmed,  to  this  end,  from  her  father,  a  most  respectable  sheriff's 
officer's  assistant,  and  now,  by  his  daughter's  exertions,  a  considerable 
capitalist.     Amelia  is  blonde  and  blue-eyed,  her  complexion  is  as 

bright  as  snow,  her  ringlets  of  the  colour  of  straw,  her  figure 

but  why  describe  her  figure  1  Has  not  all  the  world  seen  her  at  the 
Theatres  Royal  and  in  America  under  the  name  of  Miss  Ligonier  ? 

Until  Mrs.  Walker  arrived.  Miss  Larkins  was  the  undisputed 
princess  of  the  Baroski  company — the  Semiramide,  the  Rosina,  the 
Tamina,  the  Donna  Anna.  Baroski  vaunted  her  everywhere  as  the 
great  rising  genius  of  the  day,  bade  Catalani  look  to  her  laurels, 
and  questioned  whether  Miss  Stephens  could  sing  a  ballad  like  his 
pupil.  Mrs.  Howard  Walker  arrived,  and  created,  on  the  first 
occasion,  no  small  sensation.  She  improved,  and  the  little  society 
became  speedily  divided  into  Walkerites  and  Larkinsians ;  and  be- 
tween these  two  ladies  (as  indeed  between  Guzzanl  and  Bulger 
before  mentioned,  between  Miss  Brunck  and  Miss  Horseman,  the 
two  contraltos,  and  between  the  chonis-singers,  after  their  kind)  a 
great  rivalry  arose.  Larkins  was  certainly  the  better  singer ;  but 
could  her  straw-coloured  curls  and  dimipy  high- shouldered  figure 
bear  any  comparison  with  the  jetty  ringlets  and  stately  form  of 
Morgiana?  Did  not  Mrs.  Walker,  too,  come  to  the  music-lesson 
in  her  carriage,  and  with  a  black  velvet  gown  and  Cashmere  shawl, 
while  poor  Larkins  meekly  stei>i>cd  from  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  in 
an  old  print  gown  and  clogs,  which  she  left  in  the  hall  ?  "  Larkins 
sing ! "  said  Mrs.  Onimp  sarciustic^illy ;  "  I'm  sure  she  ought ;  her 
mouth's  big  enough  to  sing  a  duct."  Poor  Larkins  had  no  one  to 
make  epigrams  in  Iut  behoof;  her  mother  was  at  home  tending  the 
yoimger  ones,  her  father  abroad  following  the  duties  of  his  profession  ; 
she  hatl  but  one  i»rotector,  as  she  thought,  and  that  one  Wius  Baroski. 
Mrs.  Crumj)  did  not  fail  to  tell  Lumlcy  Limpitcr  of  her  own  former 
triumj>h8,  and  to  sin^'  him  "  Tink-a-tink,"  which  we  have  previously 
heard,  and  to  state  how  in  former  days  she  had  been  called  the 
Ravenswing.  And  Lumley,  on  this  hint,  made  a  poem,  in  which 
he  comjiared  Morgiana's  hair  to  the  j)lumage  of  the  Raven's  wing, 
and  Larkinissa's  to  that  of  the  canary ;  by  which  two  names  the 
ladies  began  soon  to  be  known  in  the  school. 

Ere  long  the  flight  of  the  Ravenswing  became  evidently  stronger, 
whereas  that  of  the  canary  was  seen  evidently  to  droop.  When 
Morgiana  sang,  all  the  room  would  cry  "  Bravo ! "  when  Amelia 
performed,  scarce  a  hand  was  raised  for  applause  of  her,  except 
Morgiana's  owti,  and  that  the  Larkinses  thought  was  lifted  in  odious 
triumph,  rather  than  in  symptithy,  for  Miss  L.  was  of  an  envious 
urn,  and  little  imderstood  the  generosity  of  her  rival 
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to  have  them  altogether,  bo  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  their 
rank — that  august  patronage  of  art  whicli  rewards  it  with  a  silly 
flourish  of  knighthood,  to  be  sure,  but  takes  care  to  exclude  it  from 
any  cont£u;t  with  its  betters  in  society — I  was,  I  say,  just  going  to 
commence  a  tirade  against  the  aristocracy  for  excluding  artists  from 
their  company,  and  to  be  extremely  satirical  upon  them,  for  instance, 
for  not  receiving  my  friend  Morgiana,  when  it  suddenly  came  into  my 
head  to  ask.  Was  Mrs.  Walker  fit  to  move  in  the  best  society  1 — to 
which  query  it  must  humbly  be  replied  that  she  was  not.  Her 
education  was  not  such  as  to  make  her  quite  the  equal  of  Baker 
Street.  She  was  a  kind,  honest,  and  clever  creature ;  but,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  refined.  Wherever  she  went  she  had,  if  not  the 
finest,  at  any  rate  the  most  showy  gown  in  the  room ;  her  ornaments 
were  the  biggest;  her  hats,  toques,  berets,  marabouts,  and  other 
fallals,  always  the  most  conspicuous.  She  drops  "  h's  "  here  and 
there.  I  have  seen  her  eat  peas  with  a  knife  (and  Walker,  scowling 
on  the  oj)posite  side  of  the  table,  striving  in  vain  to  catch  her  eye) ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  Lady  Smigsmag's  horror  when  she  asked  for 
porter  at  dinner  at  Richmond,  and  began  to  drink  it  out  of  the 
pewter  pot.  It  was  a  fine  sight.  She  lifted  up  the  tankard  with 
one  of  the  finest  arms,  covered  with  the  biggest  bracelets  ^er  seen ; 
and  had  a  bird  of  jiaradise  on  her  head,  that  curled  round  the  pewter 
disc  of  the  pot  as  she  raised  it,  like  a  halo.  These  peculiarities  she 
had,  and  has  still.  She  is  best  away  from  the  genteel  world,  that 
is  the  fact.  When  she  says  that  "  The  weather  is  so  'ot  that  it  is 
quite  debiliating ; "  when  she  laughs,  when  she  hits  her  neighbour  at 
dinner  on  the  side  of  the  waistcoat  (as  she  will  if  he  should  say  any- 
thing that  amuses  her),  she  does  what  is  perfectly  natural  and  un- 
affected on  her  part,  but  what  is  not  customarily  done  among  polite 
persons,  who  can  sneer  at  her  odd  manners  and  her  vanity,  but  don't 
know  the  kindness,  honesty,  and  simplicity  which  distinguish  her. 
This  jwint  being  a<lmitted,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  tirade  against 
the  aristocracy  would,  in  the  present  instance,  be  out  of  place — so  it 
shall  be  reserved  for  some  other  occasion. 

The  Ravenswing  was  a  person  admirably  disposed  by  nature  to 
be  happy.  She  had  a  disposition  so  kindly  that  any  small  attention 
would  satisfy  it ;  was  pleased  when  alone ;  was  delighted  in  a 
crowd  ;  was  charmed  with  a  joke,  however  old ;  was  always  ready 
to  laugh,  to  sing,  to  dance,  or  to  be  merry ;  was  so  tender-hearted 
that  the  smallest  ballad  would  make  her  cry :  and  hence  was  sup- 
posed, by  many  persons,  to  be  extremely  affected,  and  by  almost 
all  to  be  a  downright  coquette.  Several  competitors  for  her  favour 
presented  themselves  besides  Baroski.  Young  dandies  used  to 
canter  round  her  phaeton  in  the  park,  and  might  be  seen  haunting 
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her  doon  in  the  momingB.  The  fisuBhionable  artiBt  of  the  day  made 
a  drawing  of  her,  whidi  was  engrayed  and  8old  in  the  shope ;  a 
eapj  of  it  was  printed  in  a  song,  <' Black-eyed  Maiden  of  Araby," 
the  words  by  Desmond  Mulligan,  Esquire,  the  music  composed  and 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Howard  Walker,  by  her  most  faithful  and 
obliged  ser?aat|  Beigamin  Baroski ;  and  at  night  her  opera-box  was 
ftdL  Her  opera-box  1  Yes,  the  heiress  of  the  ''  Booljack  "  actually 
had  an  openirbox,  and  some  of  the  most  &8hionable  manhood  of 
London  attended  it. 

Now,  in  &ot,  was  the  time  of  her  greatest  prosperity ;  and  her 
husband  gathering  these  fiishionable  characters  about  him,  extended 
his  '^ agency"  considerably,  and  began  to  thank  liis  stars  that  he 
bad  married  a  woman  who  was  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  him. 

In  extending  his  agency,  however,  Mr.  Walker  increased  his 
expenses  proportionably,  and  multiplied  his  debts  accordingly. 
More  furniture  and  more  plate,  more  wines  and  more  dinner-parties, 
became  necessary;  the  little  pony-phaeton  was  exchanged  for  a 
broqgfaam  of  eyenings;  and  we  may  fimcy  our  old  Mend  Mr. 
Eglantine's  rage  and  disgust,  as  he  looked  up  from  the  pit  of  the 
Opera»  to  see  Mrs.  Walker  surrounded  by  what  he  called  "the 
■well  yodhg  nobs  "  about  London,  bowing  to  my  Lord,  and  laughing 
with  his  Grace,  and  led  to  her  carriage  by  Sir  John. 

The  Bavenswing's  position  at  this  period  was  rather  an  excep- 
tional one.  She  was  an  honest  woman,  visited  by  that  peculiar 
class  of  our  aristocracy  who  chiefly  associate  with  ladies  who  are 
not  honest.  She  laughed  with  all,  but  she  encouraged  none.  Old 
Crump  was  constantly  at  her  side  now  when  she  appeared  in  public, 
the  most  watchful  of  mammas,  always  awake  at  the  Opera,  though 
she  seemed  to  be  always  asleep;  but  no  dandy  debauchee  could 
deceive  her  vigilance,  and  for  this  reason  Walker,  who  disliked  her 
(as  every  man  naturally  wiU,  must,  and  should  dislike  his  mother- 
in-law),  was  contented  to  suffer  her  in  his  house  to  act  as  a  chaperon 
to  Morgiana. 

None  of  the  young  dandies  ever  got  admission  of  mornings  to 
the  little  mansion  in  the  Edgware  Road ;  the  blinds  were  always 
down  ;  and  though  you  might  hear  Morgiana's  voice  half  across  the 
Park  as  she  was  practising,  yet  the  youthful  hall-porter  in  the 
sugar-loaf  buttons  was  instructed  to  deny  her,  and  always  declared 
that  his  mistress  was  gone  out,  with  the  most  admirable  assiu'ance. 

After  some  two  years  of  her  life  of  splendour,  there  were,  to  be 
sure,  a  good  number  of  morning  visitors,  who  came  with  single 
knocks,  and  asked  for  Captain  Walker;  but  these  were  no  more 
admitted  than  the  dandies  aforesaid,  and  were  referred,  generally, 
to  the  Captain^s  office,  whither  they  went  or  not  at  their  convenience. 
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The  only  man  who  obtained  admission  into  the  house  was  Baroski, 
whose  cab  transported  him  thrice  a  week  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Connaught  Square,  and  who  obtained  ready  entrance  in  his  pro- 
fessional c^j)acity. 

But  even  then,  and  much  to  the  wicked  little  music-master's 
disappointment,  the  dragon  Crump  was  always  at  the  piano  with 
her  endless  worsted  work,  or  else  reading  her  imfailing  Sunday 
Times ;  and  Baroski  could  only  employ  "  de  langvitch  of  de  ice,"  aa 
he  called  it,  with  his  fair  pupil,  who  used  to  mimic  his  manner  of 
rolling  his  eyes  about  afterwards,  and  perform  "Baroski  in  love" 
for  the  amusement  of  her  husband  and  her  mamma.  The  former 
had  his  rciisons  for  overlooking  the  attentions  of  the  little  music- 
master  ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  had  she  not  been  on  the  stage,  and 
haxl  not  many  hundreds  of  persons,  in  jest  or  earnest,  made  love  to 
her  ]  What  else  can  a  pretty  woman  expect  who  is  much  before 
the  public  1  And  so  the  worthy  mother  counselled  her  daughter  to 
bear  these  attentions  with  good  humour,  rather  than  to  make  them 
a  subject  of  perpetual  alarm  and  quarrel. 

Baroski,  then,  was  allowed  to  go  on  being  in  love,  and  was 
never  in  the  least  disturbed  in  his  passion ;  and  if 'he  was  not 
successful,  at  least  the  little  wretch  could  have  the  pleasiu^  of 
hinting  that  he  w^as,  and  looking  particularly  roguish  when  the 
Ravenswing  was  named,  and  assuring  his  friends  at  the  club,  that 
"  upon  his  vort  dere  vas  no  tnit  in  (Uit  rehortJ^ 

At  last  one  day  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Cnimp  did  not  arrive  in 
time  for  her  daughter's  leason  (jKjrliaps  it  rained  and  the  omnibus 
was  full — a  smaller  circumstance  than  that  has  changed  a  whole 
life  ere  now)—  Mrs.  Crump  did  not  arrive,  and  Baroski  did,  and 
Morgiana,  seeing  no  great  harm,  s«it  down  to  her  lesson  as  usual, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  down  went  the  music-master  on  his  knees, 
and  ma<le  a  declaration  in  the  most  elocjuent  terms  he  could 
muster. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Baroski!"  said  the  lady — (I  c^n't  help  it  if 
her  langua<ie  was  not  more  choice,  and  if  she  did  not  rise  with  cohl 
(ii;j:nity,  exclaiming,  "  Unhand  me,  sir  !  ") — "  Don't  be  a  fool !  "  stud 
Mrs.  Walker,  "  but  get  up  and  let's  finish  the  lesson." 

"  You  hard-hearted  adorable  little  greature,  vill  you  not  listen 
to  me  ? " 

"  No,  I  vill  not  listen  to  you,  Benjamin  ! "  concluded  the  lady. 
"  Get  up  and  take  a  chair,  and  don't  go  on  in  that  ridiklous  way, 
don't ! " 

But  Baroski,  having  a  speech  by  he^irt,  determined  to  deliver 
himself  of  it  in  that  posture,  and  begged  Morgiana  not  to  turn 
avay  her  divine  hice,  and  to  listen  to  de  voice  of  his  despair,  and  so 
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fiirth ;  he  seued  the  lady's  hand,  and  was  going  to  press  it  to  his 
lips,  when  she  said,  with  more  spirit,  perhaps,  than  grace — 

"Leaye  go  my  hand,  sir ;  ill  box  your  ears  if  you  don't ! " 

Bat  Barostd  wouldn't  release  her  hand,  and  was  proceeding  to 
hnprint  a  kiss  upon  it;  and  Mrs.  Crump,  who  had  taken  the 
omnibus  at  a  quarter-past  twelve  instead  of  that  at  twelve,  had 
Just  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and  was  walking  in,  when 
Morgiana,  turning  as  red  as  a  peony,  and  unable  to  disengage  her 
left  hand,  which  the  musician  held,  Fedsed  up  her  right  hand,  and, 
with  all  her  might  and  main,  gave  her  lover  such  a  tremendous 
slap  in  the  face  as  caused  him  abruptly  to  release  the  hand  which 
he  held,  and  would  have  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  carpet  but  for 
iCiB.  Crump,  who  rushed  forward  and  prevented  him  from  falling  by 
administering  right  and  left  a  whole  shower  of  slaps,  such  as  he  had 
never  endured  since  the  day  he  was  at  school. 

"  What  imperenoe ! "  said  that  worthy  lady ;  "  you'll  lay  hands 
on  my  daughter,  will  you  7  (one,  two).  You'll  insult  a  woman  in 
distreiss,  will  you,  you  little  coward  ?  (one,  two).  Take  that,  and 
mind  your  manners,  you  filthy  monster ! " 

Baroski  bounced  up  in  a  fury.  "  By  Chofe,  you  shall  hear  of 
dis ! "  shouted  he ;  "  you  shall  pay  nie  dis  ! " 

. "  Am  many  more  as  you  please,  little  Benjamin,"  cried  the  widow. 
**  Augustus  "  (to  the  page),  "  was  that  the  Captain's  knock  t "  At 
this  Baroski  made  for  his  hat.  "  Augustus,  show  this  imperenoe  to 
the  door ;  and  if  he  tries  to  come  in  again,  call  a  policeman :  do 
you  hear?" 

The  music-master  vanished  very  rapidly,  and  the  two  ladies, 
instead  of  being  frightened  or  falling  into  hysterics,  as  their  betters 
would  have  done,  laughed  at  the  odious  monster's  discomfiture,  as 
they  called  him.  **  Such  a  man  as  that  set  himself  up  against  my 
Howard ! "  said  Moi^ana,  with  becoming  pride ;  but  it  was  agreed 
between  them  that  Haward  should  know  nothing  of  wh<at  had 
occiured,  for  fear  of  quarrels,  or  lest  he  should  be  annoyed.  So 
when  he  came  home  not  a  word  was  said  j  and  only  that  his  wife 
met  him  with  more  warmth  than  usual,  you  could  not  have  guessed 
that  anything  extraordinary  had  occurred.  It  is  not  my  fault  that 
my  heroine's  sensibilities  were  not  more  keen,  that  she  had  not  the 
least  occasion  for  sal-volatile  or  symptom  of  a  fainting  fit ;  but  so  it 
was,  and  Mr.  Howanl  Walker  knew  nothing  of  the  quarrel  between 
his  wife  and  her  instructor  until 

Until  he  was  arrested  next  day  at  the  suit  of  Benjamin  Baroski 
for  two  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and,  in  default  of  payment, 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Tobias  Liirkins  to  his  principal's  lock-up 
house  in  Chancery  Lane. 


CHAPTER  V 

IN  WHICH  MR.  ffALKER  FALLS  INTO  DIFFICULTIES,  AND  MRS, 
WALKER  MAKES  MANY  FOOLISH  ATTEMPTS  TO  RESCUE  HIM 

I  HOPE  the  beloved  reader  is  not  silly  enough  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Walker,  on  finding  himself  inspimged  for  debt  in  Chancery 
Lane,  was  so  fo(>li.sh  as  to  think  of  applying  to  any  of  his 
friends  (those  grcyit  jx^rsonages  who  have  appeared  every  now  and 
then  in  the  course  of  this  little  history,  and  have  served  to  give  it 
a  fashionable  air).  No,  no;  he  knew  the  world  too  well;  and 
that,  though  Billingsgate  woidd  give  him  as  many  dozen  of  claret 
as  he  could  carry  away  under  his  belt,  aa  the  phrase  is  (I  can't 
help  it,  madam,  if  the  phra.se  is  not  more  genteel),  and  though 
Vauxhall  would  lend  him  his  carriage,  slap  him  on  the  back,  and 
dine  at  his  house, — their  lordships  would  have  seen  Mr.  Walker 
dei)ending  from  a  l>eiim  in  front  of  the  Old  Bailey  rather  than  have 
helixjd  him  to  a  hundred  pounds. 

And  wliy,  f()i-s(M)th,  sliould  we  expect  otherwise  in  the  world? 
I  observe  that  men  who  complain  of  its  selfishness  are  quite  as 
selfish  a.s  tlie  world  is,  and  no  more  liberal  of  money  than  their 
neighbours ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  with  regard  to  Capt-ain  Walker 
that  he  would  have  treated  a  friend  in  want  exactly  as  he  when  in 
want  was  treated.  There  was  oidy  his  lady  who  wius  in  the  least 
afflicted  by  his  captivity ;  and  as  for  the  club,  tliat  went  on,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  exactly  as  it  did  on  the  day  previous  to  his 
disa])pearance. 

By  the  way,  about  clubs — could  we  not,  but  for  fear  of  detaining 
the  fair  rea<lcr  too  long,  enter  into  a  wholesome  dissertation  here 
on  the  manner  of  friendship  established  in  those  institutions,  and 
the  ncjble  feeling  of  selfishness  which  they  are  likely  to  encourage 
in  the  male  race?  I  put  out  of  the  question  the  stale  topics  of 
complaint,  such  as  leaving  home,  encouraging  gormandising  and 
luxurious  habits,  &c. ;  but  look  also  at  the  dealings  of  club-men 
with  one  another.  Look  at  the  nish  for  the  evening  paper !  See 
how  Sliiverton  orders  a  fire  in  the  dog-days,  and  Swettenliam  opens 
the  windows  in  February.  See  how  Crandey  takes  the  whole 
breast  of  the  turkey  on  his  plate,  and  how  many  times  Jenkin9 
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sends  away  his  beggarly  half-i)int  of  sherry  !  Clubl)ery  is  orgaTiise<l 
egotism.  Chib  iutimaity  is  carefully  aud  wonderfully  removed  from 
friendship.  You  meet  Smith  for  twenty  years,  exoliange  the  day's 
news  with  him,  laugh  with  him  over  the  liwt  joke,  grow  as  well 
acquainted  as  two  men  may  Ik;  together — and  one  day,  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  meml)ers  of  the  club,  you  read  in  a  little  paragraph  by 
itself,  with  all  the  honours, 

Membeb  Deceased. 
Smithy  John,  E^, ; 

or  he,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  advantiige  of  rciuling  your  own 
name  selected  for  a  similar  ty|)ographical  distinction.  There  it  is, 
that  abominable  little  exi^lusive  list  at  the  end  of  ev(Ty  clul)- 
catalogue- — you  can't  avoid  it.  I  belong  to  eight  clubs  myself, 
and  know  that  one  year  Fitz-Boodle,  (Jeurge  Savage,  Esq.  (unless 
it  should  please  fate  to  remove  my  brother  and  his  six  sons,  when 
of  course  it  would  be  Fitz-BoiKlic,  Sir  George  Savage,  Bart.),  will 
a])i)ear  in  the  dismal  category.  There  is  that  list ;  down  I  must 
go  in  it: — the  day  will  come,  and  I  shan't  l)e  seen  in  the  bow- 
window,  some  one  else  will  be  sitting  in  the  vacant  armchair :  the 
rubl>er  will  lK';:iu  a-s  usual,  and  yet  somehow  Fitz  will  not  be  then*. 
"Where's  Fitz?"  says  Trumpington,  just  arrived  from  the  Kliine. 
"Don't  you  know?"  says  Punter,  turning  down  his  tliunib  to  the 
carpet.  "  You  led  the  club,  I  think  t "  sijys  Kuti*  to  his  partner 
(the  ot/ier  partner !),  and  the  waiter  snufls  the  ciindles. 


I  hope  in  the  course  of  the  above  little  ])ause,  every  .single 
member  of  a  club  who  reads  this  has  j^rotitcd  by  the  perusal.  He 
may  belong,  I  say,  to  eight  clul)s  ;  he  will  <lie,  and  not  be  missed 
by  any  of  the  five  thmisand  nicnibcrs.  IVace  be  to  him  ;  the 
wait(;rs  will  forget  him,  and  his  name  will  j)ass  away,  and  auother 
gn'atcoat  will  hang  on  the  hook  whence  his  own  use<l  to  l)c 
de|>endent. 

And  this,  I  need  not  sity,  is  the  l)eauty  of  the  club-institutions. 
If  it  were  otlienvise — if,  forsooth,  we  were  to  Ik3  sorry  when  our 
friends  died,  or  to  draw  out  our  purses  when  our  friends  were  in 
want,  we  should  be  insolvent,  and  life  woidd  be  miserable.  Be  it 
ours  to  button  up  our  pockets  and  our  hearts  ;  and  to  make  merry 
— it   is  enough  to  swim  down   this  life-stream   for  ourselves  ;    if 
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Poverty  is  clutching  hold  of  our  heels,  or  Friendship  would  catch  an 
arm,  kick  them  both  off.  Every  man  for  himself,  is  the  word,  and 
plenty  to  do  too. 

My  friend  Captain  Walker  had  practised  the  above  maxims  bo 
long  and  resolutely  as  to  be  quite  aware  when  he  came  himself  to 
be  in  distress,  that  not  a  single  soul  in  the  whole  universe  would 
help  him,  and  he  took  his  measures  accordingly. 

When  carried  to  Mr.  Bendigo's  lock-up  house,  he  summoned 
that  gentleman  in  a  very  haughty  way,  took  a  blank  banker's 
cheque  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  filling  it  up  for  the  exact  sum 
of  the  writ,  orders  Mr.  Bendigo  forthwith  to  open  the  door  and  let 
him  go  forth. 

Mr.  Bendigo,  smiling  with  exceeding  archness,  and  putting  a 
finger  covered  all  over  with  diamond  rings  to  his  extremely  aquiline 
nose,  inquired  of  Mr.  Walker  whether  he  sjiw  anything  green  about 
his  face  ]  intimating  by  this  gay  and  good-humoured  interrogatory 
his  suspicion  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  document  handed 
over  to  him  by  Mr.  Walker. 

"  Hang  it,  sir ! "  says  Mr.  Walker,  "  go  and  get  the  cheque 
cashed,  and  be  quick  about  it.  Send  your  man  in  a  cab,  and  here's 
a  half-crown  to  pay  for  it."  The  confident  air  somewhat  staggers 
the  bailiff,  who  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  any  refreshment 
while  his  man  was  absent  getting  the  amount  of  the  cheque,  and 
treated  his  prisoner  with  great  civility  during  the  time  of  the 
messenger's  journey 

But  as  Captain  Walker  had  but  a  balance  of  two  pounds  five 
and  twopence  (this  sura  was  afterwards  divided  among  his  creditors, 
the  law  expenses  being  previously  deducted  from  it),  the  bankers  of 
course  declined  to  cash  the  Captain's  dnifb  for  two  hundred  and  odd 
pounds,  simply  writing  the  words  "  No  effects  "  on  the  pajjer ;  on 
receiving  which  reply  Walker,  far  from  being  cast  down,  burst  out 
laughing  very  gaily,  produced  a  real  five-pound  note,  and  called 
upon  his  host  for  a  l)ottle  of  chanipagiie,  which  the  two  worthies 
drank  in  p(irfect  friendship  and  good-humour.  The  bottle  was 
scarcely  finished,  and  the  young  Israelitish  gentleman  who  acts  as 
waiter  in  Cursitor  Street  had  only  time  to  remove  the  flask  and 
the  glasses,  when  poor  Morgiana  with  a  flood  of  tears  nished  into  her 
husband's  arms,  and  flung  herself  on  his  neck,  and  calling  him  her 
"  dearest,  blessed  Howard,"  would  have  fainted  at  his  feet ;  but 
that  he,  breaking  out  in  a  fury  of  oaths,  asked  her  how,  after  getting 
hiui  into  that  scrape  tlirough  her  infernal  extravagance,  she  dared 
to  .show  her  face  before  him?  This  address  speedily  frightened 
the  poor  thing  out  of  her  fainting  fit — there  is  nothing  so  good 
for  feuiale  hysterics  as  a  little  conjugal  sternness,  nay,  brutality, 
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M  many  htubanda  can  aver  who  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  the 

nmedy. 

"My  extravagance,  Howardf  said  she,  in  a  £iint  way^  and 
quite  put  off  her  purpoee  of  swooning  by  the  Budden  attack  made 
up(m  her — "Surely,  my  bve,  you  have  nothing  to  complain 
of " 

"To  complain  of,  ma'am f"  roared  the  excellent  Walker.  "Is 
two  hundred  guineaa  to  a  muaio-master  nothing  to  complain  of? 
Did  you  bring  me  such  a  fortune  as  to  authorise  your  taking  guinea 
lessons  1  Haven't  I  raised  you  out  of  your  sphere  of  life  and  iu- 
troduoed  you  to  the  best  of  the  landl  Haven't  I  dressed  you  like 
a  duchess  1  Haven't  I  been  for  you  such  a  husband  as  very  few 
women  in  the  world  ever  had,  madam  1 — answer  me  that." 

"Indeed,  Howard,  you  were  always  very  kind,"  sobbed  the 
lady. 

"  Haven't  I  toiled  and  slaved  for  you — been  out  all  day  working 
fbr  yoni  Haven't  I  allowed  your  vulgar  old  mother  to  come  to 
your  house — to  my  house,  I  say  ?    Haven't  I  done  all  this  ? " 

She  could  not  deny  it,  and  Walker,  who  was  in  a  rage  (and 
when  a  man  is  in  a  rage,  for  what  on  earth  is  a  wife  made  but 
that  he  should  vent  his  rage  on  her  ?),  continued  for  some  time  in 
this  strain,  and  so  abused,  frightened,  and  overcame  poor  Morgiana, 
that  she  left  her  husband  fully  convinced  that  she  was  the  most 
guilty  of  beings,  and  bemoaning  his  double  bad  fortune,  that  her 
Howard  was  ruined  and  she  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 

When  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Walker  resumed  his  equanimity  (for  he 
was  not  one  of  those  men  whom  a  few  months  of  the  Kin^s  Bench 
were  likely  to  terrify),  and  drank  several  glasses  of  punch  in  company 
with  his  host ;  with  whom  in  perfect  calmness  he  talked  over  his 
affairs.  That  he  intended  to  pay  his  debt  and  quit  the  spunging- 
house  next  day  is  a  matter  of  course ;  no  one  ever  was  yet  put  in 
a  spunging-house  that  did  not  pledge  his  veracity  he  intended  to 
quit  it  to-morrow.  Mr.  Bendigo  said  he  should  be  heartily  glad  to 
open  the  door  to  him,  and  in  the  meantime  sent  out  diligently  to 
see  among  his  friends  if  there  were  any  more  detainers  against  the 
Captain,  and  to  inform  the  Captain's  creditors  to  come  forward 
against  him. 

Morgiana  went  home  in  profound  grief,  it  may  be  imagined,  and 
could  hardly  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears  when  the  sugar-loaf 
page  asked  whether  master  was  coming  home  early,  or  whether  he 
had  taken  his  key ;  she  lay  awake  tossing  and  wretched  the  whole 
night,  and  very  early  in  the  morning  rose  up,  and  dressed,  and 
went  out. 

Before  nine  o'clock  she  was  in  Cursitor  Street,  and  once  more 
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joyfully  bounced  into  her  husband's  arms ;  who  woke  up  yawning 
and  swearing  somewhat,  with  a  severe  headache,  occasioned  by  the 
jollification  of  the  previous  night :  for,  strange  though  it  may  seem, 
there  are  perhaps  no  places  in  Europe  where  jollity  is  more  practised 
than  in  prisons  for  debt ;  and  I  declare  for  my  own  part  (I  mean, 
of  course,  that  I  went  to  visit  a  Mend)  I  have  dined  at  Mr. 
Aminadab's  as  sumptuously  as  at  Long's. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  account  for  Morgiana's  joyfulness ;  which 
was  strange  in  her  husband's  perplexity,  and  after  her  sorrow  of 
the  previous  night.  Well,  then,  when  Mrs.  Walker  went  out  in 
the  morning,  she  did  so  with  a  very  large  basket  under  her  arm. 
"  Shall  I  carry  the  basket,  ma'am  ? "  said  the  page,  seizing  it  with 
much  alacrity. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  cried  his  mistress,  with  equal  eagerness :  "  it's 
only " 

"  Of  course,  ma'am,"  replied  the  boy,  sneering,  "  I  knew  it  was 
that." 

"  Glass,"  continued  Mrs.  Walker,  turning  extremely  red.  "  Have 
the  goodness  to  ca.ll  a  coach,  sir,  and  not  to  speak  till  you  are 
questioned." 

The  young  gentleman  disappeared  upon  his  errand :  the  coach 
was  called  and  came.  Mrs.  Walker  slipped  into  it  with  her  basket, 
and  the  page  went  downstiiirs  to  his  companions  in  the  kitchen,  and 
said,  "  It's  a-comin' !  UKunter's  in  quod,  and  missus  has  gone  out 
to  pawn  the  plate."  Wliou  the  cook  went  out  that  day,  she  some- 
how hail  by  mistake  phict^d  in  her  basket  a  dozen  of  table-knives 
and  a  plated  egg-stand.  When  the  lady's-maid  took  a  walk  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  she  found  she  had  occasion  for  eight 
cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs  (marked  witli  her  mistress's  cipher), 
half-a-dozen  pair  of  shoes,  gloves,  long  and  short,  some  silk  stockings, 
and  a  goldluMided  seen  t-l)ot  tie.  "  Both  the  new  cashmeres  is  gone," 
said  she,  "  and  there's  nothing  left  in  Mrs.  Walker's  trinket-l)Ox  but 
a  paper  of  pins  and  an  old  conil  bracelet."  As  for  the  page,  he 
nished  incontinently  to  his  master's  dressing-room  and  examined 
every  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  clothes ;  made  a  pjircel  of  some  of 
them,  and  ojwned  all  the  drawers  which  Walker  had  not  locked 
before  his  departure.  He  only  found  three-halfpence  and  a  bill 
stamp,  and  about  forty-five  tradesmen's  accounts,  neatly  labelled 
and  tied  up  with  red  tape.  These  three  worthies,  a  groom  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Trimmer  the  lady's-maid,  and  a  policeman 
a  friend  of  tlie  cook's,  sat  down  to  a  comfortable  dinner  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  it  was  agreed  among  them  all  that  Walker's  ruin  was 
certain.  The  cook  made  the  policeman  a  present  of  a  china  punch- 
bowl which  Mrs.  Walker  had  given  her ;  and  the  lady's-maid  gave 
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her  friend  the  '^  Book  of  Beauty  **  for  last  year,  and  the  third  yolume 
of  Byitm'a  poems  from  the  drawing-room  table. 

**  Vm  dash'd  if  she  ain't  taken  the  little  French  clock,  too,"  said 
the  page,  and  so  indeed  Mrs.  Walker  had ;  it  slipped  in  the  basket 
where  it  lay  enveloped  in  one  of  her  shawlis,  and  then  struck  madly 
and  unnaturally  a  great  number  of  times,  as  Moigiana  was  lifting 
her  store  of  treasures  out  of  the  hackney-coach.  The  coachman 
wagged  his  head  sadly  as  he  saw  her  walking  as  quick  as  she  could 
under  her  heavy  load,  and  disappearing  round  the  comer  of  the 
street  at  which  Mr.  Balls's  celebrated  jewellery  establishment  is 
situated.  It  is  a  grand  shop,  with  magnificent  silver  cups  and 
salvers,  raife  gold-headed  canes,  flutes,  watches,  diamond  brooches, 
and  a  few  fine  specimens  of  the  old  masters  in  the  window,  and 
under  the  words — 

Balds,  Jewellbb, 
you  read,  ir on^  Lent, 

in  the  veiy  smallest  type  on  the  door. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Balls  need  not  be  described;  but  it 
must  have  been  a  satisfiictory  one,  for  at  the  end  of  half-an-hour 
Mmgiana  returned  and  bounded  into  the  coach  with  sparkling  eyes, 
and  told  the  driver  to  gall^  to  Cursitor  Street ;  which,  smiling, 
he  promised  to  do,  and  accordingly  set  off  in  that  direction  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  "  I  thought  so,''  said  the  philosophic 
charioteer.  "When  a  man's  in  quod,  a  woman  don't  mind  her 
silver  spoons ; "  and  he  was  so  delighted  with  her  action,  that  he 
forgot  to  grumble  when  she  came  to  settle  accounts  with  him,  even 
though  she  gave  him  only  double  his  fare. 

"  Take  me  to  him,"  said  she  to  the  yoimg  Hebrew  who  opened 
the  door. 

"  To  whom  1 "  says  the  sarcastic  youth ;  "  there's  twenty  hims 
here.     You're  precious  early." 

"  To  Captain  Walker,  young  man,"  replied  Morgiana  haughtily ; 
whereupon  the  youth,  opening  the  second  door,  and  seeing  Mr. 
Bendigo  in  a  flowered  dressing-gown  descending  the  stairs,  exclaimed, 
"  Papa,  here's  a  lady  for  the  Captain."  "  I'm  come  to  free  him," 
said  she,  trembling,  and  holding  out  a  bundle  of  bank-notes.  "  Here's 
the  amount  of  your  claim,  sir — two  hundred  and  twenty  guineas, 
as  you  told  me  last  night."  The  Jew  took  the  notes,  and  grinned 
as  he  looked  at  her,  and  grinned  double  as  he  looked  at  his  son, 
and  begged  Mrs.  Walker  to  step  into  his  study  and  take  a  receipt. 
When  the  door  of  that  apartment  closed  ui)on  the  lady  and  his 
father,  Mr.  Bendigo  the  younger  fell  back  in  an  agony  of  laughtei^ 
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which  it  is  impossible  to  descrilx;  in  words,  and  presently  ran  out 
into  a  court  where  some  of  the  luckless  inmates  of  the  house 
were  already  taking  the  air,  and  communicated  something  to  them 
which  made  those  individuals  also  laugh  as  uproariously  as  he  had 
previously  done. 

Well,  after  joyfidly  taking  the  receipt  from  Mr.  Bendigo  (how 
her  cheeks  flushcil  and  her  heart  fluttered  as  she  dried  it  on  the 
blotting-book  !),  and.  after  tiuning  very  pale  again  on  hearing  that 
the  Captain  had  had  a  very  bad  night :  "  And  well  he  might,  poor 
dear!"  said  she  (at  which  Mr.  Bendigo,  having  no  person  to  grin 
at,  grinned  at  a  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  ornamented  his 
sideboard) — Morgiana,  I  say,  these  preliminaries  being  concluded, 
was  conducted  to  her  husband's  ajjartment,  and  once  more  flinging 
her  arms  round  her  dearest  Howard's  neck,  told  him  with  one  of 
the  sweetest  smiles  in  the  world,  to  make  haste  and  get  up  and 
come  home,  for  breakfast  wajs  waiting  and  the  carriage  at  the  door. 

"What  do  you  mean,  love?"  said  the  Captain,  starting  up  and 
looking  exceexlingly  surprised. 

"  I  mean  that  my  dearest  is  free ;  that  the  odious  little  creature 
is  paid — at  least  the  horrid  bailiff  is." 

"  Have  you  been  to  Baroski  ? "  said  Walker,  turning  very  red. 

"  Howard  ! "  said  his  wife,  quite  indignant. 

"  Did  —  did  your  mother  give  you  the  money  "i "  asked  the 
Captain. 

"  No ;  I  had  it  by  me,"  replies  Mrs.  Walker,  with  a  very 
knowing  look. 

Walker  was  more  surprised  than  ever.  **  Have  you  any  more 
by  you  1 "  said  he. 

Mrs.  Walker  showed  him  her  purse  with  two  guineas.  "  That 
is  all,  love,"  she  said.  "  And  I  wish,"  continued  she,  "  you  would 
give  me  a  draft  to  pay  a  whole  list  of  little  bills  that  have  some- 
how all  conic  in  within  the  hist  few  da  vs." 

"  Well,  well,  you  shall  have  the  cheque,"  continued  Mr.  Walker, 
and  began  forthwith  to  make  his  toilet,  which  completed,  he  rang 
for  Mr.  Bendigo,  and  his  bill,  and  intimated  his  wish  to  go  home 
directly. 

The  honoured  bailiff  brought  the  bill,  but  with  regard  to  his 
being  free,  said  it  was  impossible. 

"  How  impossible  ? "  said  Mrs.  Walker,  turning  very  red  and 
then  very  pale.     "  Did  I  not  pay  just  now  ? " 

•*  So  you  (lid,  and  you've  got  the  reshipt ;  but  there's  another 
detjiiner  against  the  Captain  for  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Eglantine 
and  Mossrose,  of  Bond  Street ; — perfumery  for  five  years,  you 
know." 
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''Tou  don't  mean  to  say  you  were  euch  a  fool  as  to  pay  with- 
out aaking  if  there  were  any. more  detainersf "  roared  Walker  to 
his  wifo. 

"  Tes,  she  was,  though,"  chuckled  Mr.  fiendigo ;  ''  but  shell 
know  better  the  next  time  r  and,  besides.  Captain,  what's  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  yout" 

Though  Walker  desired  nothing  so  much  in  the  world  at  that 
moment  as  the  liberty  to  knock  down  his  wife,  his  sense  of  prudence 
orercame  his  desire  for  justice :  if  that  feeling  may  be  called  pru- 
dence on  his  part,  which  consisted  in  a  strong  wish  to  cheat  the 
bailiff  into  the  idea  that  he  (Walker)  was  an  exceedingly  respectable 
and  wealthy  man.  Many  worthy  persons  indulge  in  this  fond 
notion,  that  they  are  imposing  upon  the  world;  striye  to  fancy, 
for  instance,  that  their  bankers  consider  them  men  of  property 
because  they  keep  a  tolerable  balance,  pay  little  tradesmen's  bills 
with  ostentatious  punctuality,  and  so  forth— but  the  world,  let  us 
be  pretty  sure,  is  as  wise  as  need  be,  and  guesses  our  real  condition 
with  a  manrellouB  instinct,  or  learns  it  with  curious  skilL  The 
London  tradesman  is  one  of  the  keenest  judges  of  human  nature 
extant ;  and  if  a  tradesman,  how  much  more  a  bailiff)  In  reply 
to  the  ironic  question,  "What's  a  hundred  and  fifty  poimds  to 
youl"  Walker,  correcting  himself,  answers,  ''It  is  an  in&mous 
imposition,  and  I  owe  the  money  no  more  than  you  do ;  but,  never- 
theless, I  shall  instruct  my  lawyers  to  imy  it  in  the  course  of  the 
morning :  under  protest,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Bendigo,  bowing  and  quitting  the 
room,  and  leaving  Mrs.  Walker  to  the  pleasure  of  a  tSt-e-^tSte  with 
her  husband. 

And  now  being  alone  with  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  the  worthy 
gentleman  hegeok  an  address  to  her  whi(!h  cunnot  be  put  down  on 
paper  here ;  lx)eause  the  world  is  exceedingly  squeamish,  and  docs 
not  care  to  hear  the  whole  truth  about  rascals,  and  because  the 
fact  is  that  almost  every  other  wonl  of  the  Captain's  speech  was 
a  curse,  such  as  would  shock  the  beloved  reader  were  it  put  in 
print. 

Fancy,  then,  in  lieu  of  the  conversation,  a  scoundrel,  dis- 
appointed and  in  a  fury,  wreaking  his  brutal  revenge  upon  an 
amiable  woman,  who  sits  trembling  and  pale,  and  wondering  at 
this  sudden  cxhibiti(m  of  wrath.  Fancy  how  he  clenches  his  fists 
and  stands  over  her,  and  stamps  and  screams  out  curses  with  a 
livid  face,  growing  wilder  and  wilder  in  his  rage ;  wrenching  her 
hand  when  slie  wants  to  turn  away,  and  only  stopping  at  last 
when  she  has  fallen  off  the  chair  in  a  fainting  fit,  with  a  heart- 
breaking sob  that  made  the   Jew-boy  who  was  listening  at  the 
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keyhole  turn  quite  pale  and  walk  away.  Well,  it  is  best,  perhaps 
that  such  a  conversation  should  not  be  told  at  length : — at  the 
end  of  it,  when  Mr.  Walker  had  his  wife  lifeless  on  the  floor,  he 
seized  a  water-jug  and  poured  it  over  her ;  which  operation  pretty 
soon  brought  her  to  herself,  and  shaking  her  black  ringlets,  she 
looked  up  once  more  again  timidly  into  his  face,  and  took  his 
hand,  and  began  to  cry. 

He  spoke  now  in  a  somewhat  softer  voice,  and  let  her  keep 
paddling  on  with  his  hand  as  before;  he  couldnH  speak  very 
fiercely  to  the  poor  girl  in  her  attitude  of  defeat,  and  tenderness, 
and  supplication.  "Morgiana,"  said  he,  "your  extravagance  and 
ciirelessncss  have  brought  me  to  ruin,  I'm  afraid.  If  you  had 
chosen  to  have  gone  to  Baroski,  a  word  from  you  woiUd  have 
made  him  withdraw  the  writ,  and  my  property  wouldn't  have 
been  sacrificed,  as  it  has  now  been,  for  nothing.  It  mayn't  be 
yet  too  late,  however,  to  retrieve  ourselves.  This  bill  of  Eglan- 
tine's is  a  regular  conspiracy,  I  am  sure,  between  Mossrose  and 
Bendigo  liere :  you  nuist  go  to  Eglantine — he's  an  old — an  old 
flame  of  yours,  you  know." 

She  dropped  his  hand :  "I  can't  go  to  Eglantine  after  what 
has  iMtssed  between  us,"  she  said ;  but  Walker's  face  instantly 
began  to  wear  a  ccrtiiin  look,  and  she  said  with  a  shudder,  "  Well, 
well,  (h'iir,  I  v)iU  go."  "You  \\41l  go  to  Eglantine,  and  ask  him 
to  take  a  bill  for  the  amount  of  this  shameful  demand — at  any  date, 
never  niiud  what.  Mind,  however,  to  see  him  alone,  and  I'm  sure 
if  you  choose  you  ciin  settle  the  business.  Make  haste;  set  off 
directly,  and  conic  back,  fus  there  may  be  more  detainers  in." 

Trembling,  and  in  a  great  flutter,  Morgiana  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  gloves,  and  went  towards  the  door.  "  It's  a  fine  moniing," 
said  Mr.  Walker,  looking  out :  "  a  walk  will  do  you  good ;  and — 
Morgiana — didn't  you  say  you  had  a  couple  of  guineas  in  your 
pocket  ? " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  she,  smiling  all  at  once,  and  holding  up  her 
face  to  be  kissed.  She  paid  the  two  guineiis  for  the  kiss.  Was  it 
not  a  mean  act?  "Is  it  possible  that  people  can  love  where  tliey 
do  not  respect?"  says  Miss  Prim:  "/  never  would."  Nobody 
jisked  you,  Miss  Prim  :  but  recollect  Morgiana  was  not  bom  with 
your  advantiiges  of  education  and  breeding ;  and  was,  in  fiict,  a  j)oor 
vulgar  creature,  who  loved  Mr.  Walker,  not  becjiuse  her  mamma  told 
her,  nor  because  he  was  jin  exccedinirly  eligible  and  well-brought-up 
young  man,  not  l)ecause  she  could  not  help  it,  and  knew  no  better. 
Nor  is  Mrs.  Walker  set  uj)  as  a  mcMhd  of  virtue  :  ah  no  !  when  I 
want  a  nio<lel  of  virtues  I  will  call  in  Baker  Street,  and  ask  for  a 
sitting  of  my  dear  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so)  Miss  Prim. 
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We  have  Mr.  Howard  Walker  safely  housed  in  Mr.  Bendigo's 
establishment  in  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane ;  and  it  looks  like 
mockeiy  and  want  of  feeling  towards  the  excellent  hero  of  this  story 
(or,  as  should  zather  be  said,  towards  the  husband  of  the  heroine) 
to  say  what  he  might  have  been  but  for  the  unlucky  little  circum- 
stance of  Baiosld's  passion  for  Morgiana. 

If  Baioski  had  not  fiiUen  in  love  with  Morgiana^  he  would  not 
have  given  her  two  hundred  guineas'  worth  of  lessons ;  he  would 
not  have  so  far  presumed  as  to  eeiie  her  hand,  and  attempt  to  kiss 
it ;  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  kiss  her,  she  would  not  have  boxed 
Ids  ears ;  he  would  not  have  taken  out  the  writ  against  Walker ; 
Walker  would  have  been  free,  very  possibly  rich,  and  therefore 
certainly  respected :  he  always  said  that  a  month's  more  liberty 
would  have  set  him  beyond  the  reach  of  nusfortune. 

The  assertion  is  very  likely  a  correct  one ;  for  Walker  had  a 
flashy  enterprising  genius,  which  ends  in  wealth  sometimes ;  in  the 
King's  Bench  not  seldom;  occasionally,  alas!  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  He  might  have  been  rich,  could  he  have  kept  his  credit, 
and  had  not  his  personal  expenses  and  extravagances  pulled  him 
down.  He  had  gallantly  availed  himself  of  his  wife's  fortune ; 
nor  could  any  man  in  London,  as  he  proudly  said,  have  made  five 
hundred  pounds  go  so  far.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  furnished  a 
house,  sideboard,  and  cellar  with  it :  he  had  a  carriage,  and  horses 
in  his  stable,  and  with  the  remainder  he  had  purchased  shares  in 
four  companies — of  three  of  which  he  was  founder  and  director, 
had  conducted  innumerable  baigains  in  the  foreign  stocks,  had  lived 
and  entertained  sumptuously  and  made  himself  a  very  considerable 
income.  He  had  set  up  1'he  Capitol  Loan  and  Life  Assurance 
Company,  had  discovered  the  Chimborazo  gold  mines,  and  the 
Society  for  Recovering  and  Draining  the  Pontine  Marshes  ;  capital 
ten  millions ;  patron  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  It  certainly  was 
stated  in  an  evening  paper  that  his  Holiness  hod  made  him  a 
Knight  of  the  Spur,  and  had  offered  to  him  the  rank  of  Count ; 
and  he  was  raising  a  loan  for  his  Highness  the  Cacique  of  Panama, 
who  had  sent  him  (by  way  of  dividend)  the  grand  cordon  of  his 
Highness's  order  of  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  which  might  be  seen 
any  day  at  his  office  in  Bond  Street,  with  the  parchments  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  Crand  Master  and  Falcon  Eang-at-arms  of  his 
Highness.  In  a  week  more  Walker  would  have  raised  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  his  Highness's  twenty  per  cent,  loan;  he 
would  have  had  fifteen  thousand  pounds  comuiission  for  himself; 
his  comjmnies  would  have  risen  to  par,  he  would  have  realised  his 
shares ;  he  would  have  gone  into  Parliament ;  he  woul<l  have  been 
made  a  baronet,  who  knows  ?  a  peer,  probably !     "  And  I  appeal 
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to  you,  sir,"  Walker  would  say  to  his  friends,  "  could  any  man  have 
shown  better  proof  of  his  affection  for  his  wife  than  by  laying  out 
her  little  miserable  money  as  I  did  1  They  call  me  heartless,  sir, 
because  I  didn't  succeed ;  sir,  my  life  has  been  a  series  of  sacrifices 
for  that  woman,  such  as  no  man  ever  performed  before." 

A  proof  of  Walker's  dexterity  and  capability  for  business  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  had  actually  appeased  and  reconciled 
one  of  his  bitterest  enemies — our  honest  friend  Eglantine.  After 
Walker's  marriage  Eglantine,  who  had  now  no  mercantile  dealings 
with  his  former  agent,  became  so  enraged  with  him,  that,  as  the 
only  means  of  revenge  in  his  power,  he  sent  him  in  his  bill  for  goods 
supplied  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  sued 
him  for  the  amount.  But  Walker  stepped  boldly  over  to  his  enemy, 
and  in  the  course  of  half-an-hoiu-  they  were  friends. 

Eglantine  promised  to  forego  his  claim ;  and  accepted  in  lieu  of 
it  three  hundred-pound  shares  of  the  ex-Panama  stock,  bearing 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly  at  the  house  of  Hocus 
Brothers,  St.  S^ithin's  Lane ;  three  hundred-pound  shares,  and  the 
secoTid  class  of  the  order  of  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  with  the  riband 
and  badge.  "  In  four  years,  Eglantine,  my  boy,  I  hope  to  get  you 
the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  order,"  said  Walker :  "  I  hope  to  see  you 
a  Knight  Grand  Cross,  with  a  grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  acres 
reclaimed  from  the  Isthmus." 

To  do  my  poor  Eglantine  justice,  he  did  not  care  for  the  hundred 
thousand  acres — it  was  the  star  that  delightefl  him  : — ah  !  how  his 
fat  chest  heaved  with  delight  as  he  sewed  on  the  cross  and  riband 
to  his  dress-coat,  and  lighted  up  four  wax  candles  and  looked  at 
himself  in  the  glass.  He  was  known  to  wear  a  greatcoat  after  that 
— it  was  that  he  might  wear  the  cross  under  it  That  year  he 
went  on  a  trip  to  Boulogne.  He  was  dreadfully  ill  during  the 
voyage,  but  as  the  vessel  entered  the  port  he  waa  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  cabin,  his  coat  open,  the  star  blazing  on  his  chest ;  the 
soldiers  saluted  him  as  he  walked  the  streets,  he  was  called  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier,  and  when  he  went  home  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Walker  to  i)urchase  a  commission  in  his  Highness's  service. 
Walker  said  he  would  get  him  the  nominal  jrank  of  Captain,  the 
fees  at  the  Panama  War  Ojice  were  five-and-twenty  pounds,  which 
sum  honest  Eglantine  produoal,  and  had  his  commission,  and  a  pack 
of  visiting  cards  printed  as  Captain  Archibald  Eglantine,  K.C.F. 
Many  a  time  he  looked  at  them  as  they  lay  in  his  desk,  and  he  kept 
the  cross  in  his  dressing-table,  and  wore  it  as  he  shaved  every 
morning. 

His  Highness  the  Cacique,  it  is  well  known,  came  to  England, 
and  had  lodgings  in  Regent  Street,  where  he  held  a  levee,  at  whicl^ 
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Eglantine  appeared  in  the  Panama  uniform,  and  was  most  graciously 
received  by  his  Sovereign.  His  Highness  proposed  to  make  Captain 
Eglantine  his  aide-de-camp  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  but  the 
Captain's  exchequer  was  rather  low  at  that  moment,  and  the  fees  at 
the  "War  Oflfice"  were  peremptory.  Meanwhile  his  Highness 
left  Begent  Street,  was  said  by  some  to  have  returned  to  Panama, 
by  others  to  be  in  his  native  city  of  Cork,  by  others  to  be  leading  a 
life  of  retirement  in  the  New  Cut,  Lambeth  ;  at  any  rate  was  not 
visible  for  some  time,  so  that  Captain  Eglantine's  advancement  did 
not  take  place.  Eglantine  was  somehow  ashamed  to  mention  his 
military  and  chivalric  rank  to  Mr.  Mossrose,  when  that  gentleman 
came  into  partnership  with  him ;  and  kept  these  facts  secret,  imtil 
they  were  detected  by  a  very  painful  circumstance.  On  the  very 
day  when  Walker  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Benjamin  Baroski, 
there  appeared  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  the  imprisonment  of 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Panama  for  a  bill  owing  to  a  li(^ensed 
victualler  in  Ratcliff  Highway.  The  magistrate  to  whom  the 
victualler  subsequently  came  to  complain  passed  many  pleasantries 
on  the  occasion.  He  u^ked  whether  his  Highness  (lid  not  drink 
like  a  swan  with  two  necks ;  whether  he  had  brought  any  Belles 
savages  with  him  from  Panama,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  whole  court, 
said  the  report,  "  was  convulsed  with  laughter  when  Boniface  pro- 
duced a  green  and  yellow  riband  witli  a  large  star  of  the  order  of 
the  Cafitle  and  Falcon,  with  wliich  his  Highness  proi)()sed  to  gratify 
him,  in  lieu  of  i>aying  his  little  bill." 

It  was  as  he  was  reading  the  above  document  with  a  bleeding 
heart  that  Mr.  Mossrost;  ciinie  in  from  his  daily  walk  to  the  City. 
**  Veil,  Eglantine,"  siiys  he,  "  have  you  heard  the  newsh  ? " 

"  About  his  Highness  1 " 

"  Alx)ut  your  friend  Valker ;  he's  arrested  for  two  hundred 
poundsh ! " 

Eglantine  at  this  could  contain  no  more ;  but  told  his  story  of 
how  he  hiwl  been  induced  to  accci)t  three  hundred  pounds  of  Panama 
stock  for  his  at'count  against  Walker,  and  curse<l  his  stars  for  his 
folly. 

"  Veil,  you've  only  to  bring  in  another  bill,"  said  the  younger 
I^erfuiner ;  "  swciir  he  owes  you  a  hun<ln;(l  and  tifty  pounds,  and 
we'll  have  a  writ  out  against  him  this  afternoon." 

And  so  a  second  writ  Wiis  tiiken  out  airainst  C/aj)tain  Walker. 

*'  You'll  have  his  wife  Iktc  very  likely  in  a  day  or  two,"  said 
Mr.  Mossrose  to  his  partner;  *' them  chaps  always  sends  their 
wives,  and  I  hope  you  know  how  to  d<*al  with  her." 

*' I  don't  value  her  a  fiir's  heiid,"  said  p]glantine.  "I'll  treat 
her  like  the  dust  of  the  hearth.     After  that  woman's  conduct  to 
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me,  I  should  like  to  see  her  have  the  haudacity  to  come  here ;  and 
if  she  does,  you'll  see  how  I'll  serve  her." 

The  worthy  perfumer  was,  in  foct,  resolved  to  be  exceedingly 
hard-hearted  in  his  behaviour  towards  his  old  love,  and  acted  over 
at  night  in  bed  the  scene  which  was  to  occur  when  the  meeting 
should  take  place.  Oh,  thought  he,  but  it  will  be  a  grand  thing 
to  see  the  proud  Morgiana  on  her  knees  to  me ;  and  me  a-pointing 
to  the  door,  and  saying,  ''Madam,  you've  steeled  this  'eart  against 
you,  you  have ; — bury  the  recollection  of  old  times,  of  those  old 
times  when  I  thought  my  'eart  would  have  broke,  but  it  didn't — 
no :  'earts  are  made  of  sterner  stuff.  I  didn't  die,  as  I  thought  I 
should ;  I  stood  it,  and  live  to  see  the  woman  I  despised  at  my  feet 
— ha,  ha,  at  my  feet ! " 

In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts  Mr.  Eglantine  fell  asleep ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  idea  of  seeing  Morgiana  once  more  agitated 
him  considerably,  else  why  should  he  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
preparing  so  much  heroism  ?  His  sleep  was  exceedingly  fitful  and 
troubled ;  he  saw  Morgiana  in  a  hundred  shapes ;  he  dreamed  that 
he  was  dressing  her  hair ;  that  he  was  riding  with  her  to  Richmond ; 
that  the  horse  turned  into  a  dragon,  and  Morgiana  into  Woolsey, 
who  took  him  by  the  throat  and  choked  him,  while  the  dragon 
played  the  key-bugle.  And  in  the  morning,  when  Mossrose  was 
gone  to  his  business  in  the  City,  and  he  sat  reading  the  Morning 
Post  in  his  study,  ah !  what  a  thump  his  heart  gave  aa  the  lady 
of  his  dreams  actually  stood  before  him  ! 

Many  a  lady  who  purchased  brushes  at  Eglantine's  shop  would 
have  given  ten  guineas  for  such  a  colour  as  his  when  he  saw  her. 
His  heart  beat  violently,  he  was  almost  choking  in  his  stays :  he 
had  been  prepared  for  the  visit,  but  his  courage  failed  him  now  it 
had  come.     They  were  both  silent  for  some  minutes. 

"  You  know  what  I  am  come  for,"  at  last  said  Morgiana  fix)m 
under  her  veil,  but  she  put  it  aside  as  she  spoke. 

"  I — that  is — yes — it's  a  painful  affair,  mem,"  he  said,  giving 
one  look  at  her  pale  face,  and  then  turning  away  in  a  flurry.  "  I 
beg  to  refer  you  to  Blunt,  Hone,  and  Sharpus,  my  lawyers,  mem," 
he  added,  collecting  himself. 

"  I  didn't  expect  this  Irom  you,  Mr.  Eglantine,"  said  the  lady, 
and  began  to  sob. 

**  And  after  what's  'appened,  I  didn't  expect  a  visit  from  you, 
mem.  I  thought  Mrs.  Capting  Walker  was  too  great  a  dame  to 
visit  poor  Harchibald  Eglantine  (though  some  of  the  first  men  in 
the  country  do  visit  him).  Is  there  anything  in  which  I  can  oblige 
you,  memT' 

"  0    heavens ! "   cried   the   poor  woman ;   "  have   I  no   friend 
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leiftt  I  never  thought  that  you,  too,  would  have  deserted  me,  Mr. 
Archibald." 

The  *' Archibald,"  pronounced  in  the  old  way,  had  evidently  an 
effect  on  the  perfumer ;  he  winced  and  looked  at  her  very  eagerly 
lor  a  moment.     "  What  can  I  do  for  you,  mem  1 "  at  last  said  he. 

''What  is  this  bill  against  Mr.  Walker,  for  which  he  is  now  in 
prison?" 

"  Perfomeiy  supplied  for  five  years ;  that  man  used  more  'air- 
brushes than  any  duke  in  the  laud,  and  as  for  eau-de-cologne,  he 
must  have  bathed  himself  in  it.  He  bordered  me  about  like  a  lord. 
He  never  paid  me  one  shilling — he  stabbed  me  in  my  most  vital 
part — ^but  ah!  ah!  never  mind  that:  and  I  said  I  would  be 
revenged,  and  I  am." 

The  perfumer  was  quite  in  a  rage  again  by  this  time,  and  wiped 
his  fiit  fiioe  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  glared  upon  Mrs. 
Walker  with  a  most  determined  air. 

"  Bevenged  on  whom  1  Archibald — Mr.  Eglantine,  revenged  on 
me— on  a  poor  woman  whom  you  made  miserable !  You  would  not 
have  done  so  once." 

''  Ha  I  and  a  precious  way  you  treated  me  once"  said  Eglantine ; 
'*  don't  talk  to  me,  mem,  of  once.  Bury  the  recollection  of  once  for 
hever  I  I  thought  my  'eart  would  have  broke  once,  but  no :  'earts 
are  made  of  sterner  stuffl  I  didn't  die,  as  I  thought  I  should ;  I 
stood  it — and  I  live  to  see  the  woman  who  despised  me  at  my  feet" 

"  Oh,  Archibald ! "  was  all  the  lady  could  say,  and  she  fell  to 
sobbing  again  :  it  was  perhaps  her  best  argument  with  the  perfumer. 

"  Oh,  Harchibold,  indeed ! "  continued  he,  beginning  to  swell ; 
"  don't  caH  me  Harchibald,  Moigiana.  Think  what  a  position  you 
might  have  held  if  you'd  chose  :  when,  when — you  might  have  called 
me  Harchibald.  Now  it's  no  use,"  added  he,  with  harrowing  pathos  ; 
''  but,  though  I've  been  wronged,  I  can't  bear  to  see  women  in  tears 
— tell  me  what  I  can  do." 

"  Dear  good  Mr.  Eglantine,  send  to  your  lawyers  and  stop  this 
horrid  prosecution — take  Mr.  Walker's  acknowledgment  for  the  debt. 
If  he  is  free,  he  is  sure  to  have  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  a  few 
days,  and  will  pay  you  aU.  Do  not  ruin  him — do  not  ruin  me  by 
persisting  now.     Be  the  old  kind  Eglantine  you  were." 

Eglantine  took  a  hand,  which  Morgiana  did  not  refuse ;  he  thought 
about  old  times.  He  had  known  her  since  childhood  almost ;  as  a 
girl  he  dandled  her  on  his  knee  at  the  '*  Kidneys  "  ;  as  a  woman  he 
had  adored  her — his  heart  was  melted. 

"  He  did  pay  me  in  a  sort  of  way,"  reasoned  the  perfumer  with 
himself — "  these  bonds,  though  they  are  not  worth  much,  I  took  'em 
for  better  or  for  worse,  and  I  can't  bear  to  see  her  crying,  and  to 
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trample  on  a  woman  in  distress.  Morgiana,"  he  added,  in  a  loud 
cheerful  voice,  "  cheer  up ;  I'll  give  you  a  release  for  your  husband : 
I  mill  be  the  old  kind  Eglantine  I  was." 

"  Be  the  old  kind  jackass  you  vash  ! "  here  roared  a  voice  that 
made  Mr.  Eglantine  start.  "  Vy,  vat  an  old  fat  fool  you  are,  Eglantine, 
to  give  up  our  just  debts  because  a  voman  comes  snivelling  and  crying 
to  you — and  such  a  voman,  too  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mossroee,  for  his 
was  the  voice. 

"  Such  a  woman,  sir  ? "  cried  the  senior  partner. 

"  Yes ;  such  a  voman — vy,  didn't  she  jilt  you  herself  1 — hasn't 
she  been  trying  the  same  game  with  Baroski ;  and  ore  you  so  green  as 
to  give  up  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  because  she  takes  a  fancy  to 
come  vimpering  here]  I  won't,  I  can  tell  you.  The  money's  as 
much  mine  as  it  is  yours,  and  I'll  have  it  or  keep  Walker's  body, 
that's  wliat  I  will." 

At  the  presence  of  his  partner,  the  timid  good  genius  of  Eglantine, 
which  had  prompted  him  to  mercy  and  kindness,  at  once  outspread 
its  frightened  wings  and  flew  away. 

"  You  see  how  it  is,  Mrs.  W.,"  said  he,  looking  down ;  'Mt's  an 
afiair  of  business — in  all  these  here  affairs  of  business  Mr.  Mossroee 
is  the  managing  man ;  ain't  you,  Mr.  Mossrose  ? " 

"  A  pretty  business  it  would  be  if  I  wasn't,"  replie<l  Mossrose 
doggedly.  "  Come,  ma'am,"  says  he,  "  I'll  tell  you  vat  I  do  :  I  take 
fifty  per  shent. ;  not  a  farthing  less — give  me  that,  and  out  your 
husband  goes." 

"  Oh,  sir,  Howard  will  pay  you  in  a  week." 

"  Veil,  den,  let  him  stop  at  my  uncle  Bcndigo's  for  a  week,  and 
come  out  den — he's  very  comfortable  there,"  said  Sliylock  with  a  grin. 
"  Hadn't  you  better  go  to  the  shop,  Mr.  Eglantine,"  continued  he, 
"and  look  after  your  business?  Mrs.  Walker  can't  want  you  to 
listen  to  her  all  day." 

Eglantine  was  glad  of  the  excuse,  and  slunk  out  of  the  studio ; 
not  into  the  shop,  but  into  his  parlour ;  where  he  drank  oflf  a  great 
glass  of  maraschino,  and  sat  blushing  and  exceedingly  agitated,  until 
Mossrose  came  to  tell  him  that  Mrs.  W.  was  gone,  and  wouldn't 
trouble  him  any  more.  But  although  he  drank  several  more  glasses 
of  maraschino,  and  went  to  the  play  that  night,  and  to  the  Cider- 
cellars  afterwards,  neither  the  liquor,  nor  the  play,  nor  the  delightful 
comic  songs  at  the  cellars,  could  drive  Mi's.  Walker  out  of  his  head, 
and  the  memory  of  old  times,  and  the  image  of  her  pale  weeping  face. 

Morgiana  tottered  out  of  the  shop,  scarcely  heeding  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Mossrose,  who  said,  "  I'll  take  forty  i)er  shent.  "  (and  went  back 
to  his  duty  cursing  himself  for  a  soft-hearted  fool  for  giving  up  80 
much  of  his  rights  to  a  puling  woman).     Morgiana,  I  say,  tottered 
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oat  of  the  Bhop,  and  went  up  Conduit  Street,  weeping,  weeping  with 
•11  her  eyes.  She  was  quite  fiiint,  for  she  had  taken  nothing  that 
morning  but  the  ^bbb  of  water  which  the  pajstry-cook  in  the  Strand 
had  given  her,  and  was  forced  to  take  hold  of  the  railings  of  a  house 
lor  support  just  as  a  little  gentleman  with  a  yellow  handkerchief 
under  his  aim  was  issuing  from  the  door. 

<<  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Walker  ! "  said  the  gentleman.  It  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Woolsey,  who  was  going  forth  to  try  a  body-coat 
for  a  customer.  ''Are  you  ill? — what's  the  matter?  for  Grod's 
sake  come  ia  1 "  and  he  took  her  arm  under  his,  and  led  her  into 
his  back-parlour,  and  seated  her,  and  had  some  wine  and  water 
before  her  ia  one  minute,  before  she  had  said  one  single  word  re- 
gardiiig  heraell 

As  soon  as  she  was  somewhat  recovered,  and  with  the  interrup- 
tion of  a  thousand  sobs,  the  poor  thing  told  as  well  as  she  could 
her  little  story.  Mr.  Eglantine  had  arrested  Mr.  Walker  :  she  had 
been  tiying  to  gain  time  for  him ;  Eglantine  had  refiised. 

"  The  hard-hearted  cowardly  brute  to  refiise  her  anything ! " 
•aid  loyal  Mr.  Woolsey.  "  My  dear,"  says  he,  "  IVe  no  reason  to 
love  your  husband,  and  I  know  too  much  about  him  to  respect  him  ; 
but  I  love  and  respect  you,  and  will  spend  my  last  sliilliiig  to  serve 
you."  At  which  Morgiana  could  only  take  his  hand  and  cry  a  great 
deal  more  than  ever.  She  said  Mr.  Walker  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  a  week,  that  he  was  the  best  of  huRhands,  and 
she  was  sure  Mr.  Woolsey  woidd  think  better  of  him  when  he  knew 
him ;  that  Mr.  Eglantine's  bill  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
but  that  Mr.  Mossrose  would  take  forty  per  cent,  if  Mr.  Woolsey 
could  say  how  much  that  was. 

"  111  pay  a  thousand  pound  to  do  you  goo<i,"  said  Mr.  Woolsey, 
bouncing  up ;  "  stay  here  for  ten  minutes,  my  dejir,  until  my  return, 
and  all  shall  be  right,  as  you  will  see."  He  wiis  back  in  ten  minutes, 
and  had  called  a  cab  from  the  stand  opposite  (all  the  coachmen 
there  had  seen  and  commented  on  Mrs.  Widker's  woel)effono  looks), 
and  they  were  off  for  Cursitor  Street  in  a  moment.  "  They'll  settle 
the  whole  debt  for  twenty  pounds,"  said  he,  and  showed  an  onler 
to  that  effect  from  Mr.  Mossrose  to  Mr.  Bendigo,  empowering  the 
latter  to  release  Walker  on  receiving  Mr.  Woolsey's  acknowledgment 
for  the  above  sum. 

"There's  no  use  paying  it,"  said  Mr.  Walker  doggedly;  "it 
would  only  be  robbing  you,  Mr.  Woolsey — seven  more  detainers 
have  come  in  wliilc  my  wife  has  been  away.  I  must  go  through 
tlic  court  now  ;  but,"  he  added  in  a  whisiKT  to  the  tailor,  "  my 
good  sir,  my  dcbta  of  honour  are  sacre<i,  and  if  you  will  have  the 
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goodness  to  lend  me  the  twenty  pounds,  I  pledge  you  my  word 
a  gentleman  to  return  it  when  I  come  out  of  quod." 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Woolsey  declined  this ;  for,  as  soon 
he  was  gone,  Walker,  in  a  tremendous  i^iry,  began  cursing  his  wife 
for  dawdling  three  hours  on  the  road.  "  Why  the  deuce,  ma'am, 
didn't  you  take  a  cab  ? "  roared  he,  when  he  heard  she  had  walked 
to  Bond  Street.  "  Those  writs  have  only  been  in  half-an-hoiur,  and 
I  might  have  been  off  but  for  you." 

"  Oh,  Howard,"  said  she,  "  didn't  you  take — didn't  I  give  you 
my — my  last  shilling  ? "  and  fell  back  and  wept  again  more  bitterly 
than  ever. 

"Well,  love,"  said  her  amiable  husband,  turning  rather  red, 
"never  mind,  it  wasn't  your  fault.  It  is  but  going  through  the 
court.     It  is  no  great  odds.     I  forgive  you." 


CHAPTER  VI 

IN  fymCH  MR.   WALKER  STILL  REMAINS  IN  DIFFICULTIES,  BUT 
SHOWS  GREAT  RESIGNATION  UNDER  HIS  MISFORTUNES 

THE  exemplary  Walker,  seeing  that  escape  from  his  enemies 
was  hopeless,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  man  to  turn  on 
them  and  face  them,  now  determined  to  (jiiit  the  splendid 
though  narrow  lodgings  which  Mr.  Bendigo  had  providwl  for 
him,  and  undergo  the  martyrdom  of  the  Fleet.  Accordingly,  in 
company  with  that  gentleman,  he  came  over  to  her  Majesty^s 
prison,  and  gave  himself  into  the  custody  of  the  officers  there ; 
and  did  not  apply  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Kules  (by  which 
in  those  days  the  captivity  of  some  debtors  was  considerably 
lightened),  because  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was  no 
person  in  the  wide  world  who  would  give  a  security  for  the 
heavy  sums  for  which  Walker  was  answerable.  What  these  sums 
were  is  no  matter,  and  on  this  he^ul  we  do  not  think  it  at  all 
necessarv  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  He  may  have 
owed  hundreds — thousands,  his  creditors  only  ca.n  tell ;  he  paid 
the  dividend  which  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  and  showed 
thereby  his  desire  to  satisfy  all  claims  upon  him  to  tlie  uttermost 
farthing. 

As  for  the  little  house  in  Oonnaught  Square,  when,  after 
quitting  her  husband,  Morgiaaa  <lrove  back  thither,  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  page,  who  instantly  thanked  her  to  pay  his 
wages;  and  in  the  drawing-room,  on  a  yellow  satin  sofa,  sjit  a 
seedy  man  (with  a  pot  of  porter  beside  him  placed  on  an  album 
for  fear  of  staining  the  rosewood  table),  and  tlicj  seedy  man  sii^ni- 
fied  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  furniture  in  execution 
for  a  judgment  debt.  Another  seedy  man  was  in  the  dining-room, 
reading  a  newspai)er,  and  drinking  gin  ;  he  informed  Mrs.  Walker 
that  he  was  the  representative  of  another  jud<>:rncnt  debt  and  of 
another  execution: — "There's  another  on  'em  in  the  kit(;hen," 
said  the  page,  "  taking  an  inwentory  of  the  furniture ;  and  he 
swears  he'll  have  you  took  up  for  swindling,  for  pawning  the 
plate." 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Woolsey,  for  that  worthy  man  had  conducted 
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Morgiana  home — ''sir/'  said  he,  shakiDg  his  stick  at  the  young 
page,  "if  you  give  any  more  of  your  impudence,  I'll  beat  every 
button  off  your  jacket : "  and  as  there  were  some  four  hundred  of 
these  ornaments,  the  page  was  silent.  It  was  a  great  mercy  for 
Morgiana  that  the  honest  and  faithful  tailor  had  accompanied  her. 
The  good  fellow  had  waited  very  patiently  for  her  for  an  hour  in 
the  parlour  or  coffee-room  of  the  lock-up  house,  knowing  full  well 
that  she  would  want  a  protector  on  her  way  homewards ;  and  his 
kindness  will  be  more  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that,  during 
the  time  of  his  delay  in  the  coffee-room,  he  had  been  subject  to  the 
entreaties,  nay,  to  the  insults,  of  Comet  Fipkin  of  the  Blues,  who 
was  in  prison  at  the  suit  of  Linsey,  Woolsey  &  Co.,  and  who 
happened  to  be  taking  his  breakfast  in  the  apartment  when  his 
obdurate  creditor  entered  it.  The  Comet  (a  hero  of  eighteen,  who 
stood  at  least  five  feet  three  in  his  boots,  and  owed  fifteen  thousand 
pounds)  was  so  enraged  at  the  obtluracy  of  his  creditor,  that  he 
said  he  would  have  thrown  him  out  of  the  window  but  for  the 
bars  whicli  guarded  it ;  and  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  knock- 
ing the  tailor's  head  off,  but  that  the  latter,  putting  his  right  leg 
forward  and  his  fists  in  a  proper  attitude,  told  the  young  oflScer 
to  "  come  on  " ;  on  which  the  Comet  cursed  the  tailor  for  a  "  snob," 
and  went  back  to  his  breakfast. 

The  execution  people  having  taken  charge  of  Mr.  Walker's 
house,  Mrs.  Walker  was  driven  to  take  refuge  with  her  mamma 
near  "Sadler's  Wells,"  and  the  Captain  remained  comfortably 
lodged  in  the  Fleet.  He  had  some  ready  money,  and  with  it 
managed  to  make  his  existence  exceedingly  comfortable.  He  lived 
with  the  best  society  of  the  place,  consisting  of  several  distinguished 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  He  spent  the  morning  playing 
at  fives  and  smoking  cigars ;  the  evening  smoking  cigars  and  dining 
comfortably.  Cards  came  after  dinner;  and,  as  the  Captain  was 
an  experienced  player,  and  near  a  score  of  years  older  than  most 
of  his  friends,  he  was  generally  pretty  successful :  indeed,  if  he  had 
received  all  the  money  that  was  owed  to  him,  he  might  have  come 
out  of  prison  and  paid  his  creditors  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound — 
that  is,  if  he  had  been  minded  to  do  so.  But  there  is  no  use  in 
examining  into  that  point  too  closely,  for  the  fact  is,  young  Fipkin 
only  paid  him  forty  pounds  out  of  seven  hundred,  for  which  he 
gave  him  I.O.U.'s ;  Algemon  Deuceace  not  only  did  not  pay  him 
three  hundred  and  twenty  which  he  lost  at  blind  hookey,  but 
actually  borrowed  seven  and  sixpence  in  money  from  Walker,  which 
has  never  been  repaid  to  this  day ;  and  Lord  Doublequits  actually 
lost  nineteen  thousand  pounds  to  him  at  heads  and  tails,  which  he 
never  paid,  pleading  drunkenness  and  his  minority.     The  reader 
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may  recollect  a  paragraph  which  went  the  round  of  the  papera 
entitled — 

"  Affair  of  honour  in  the  Fleet  Prison, — Yesterday  morning 
(behind  the  pump  in  the  second  court)  Loni  D-bl-qu-ts  and 
Captain  H-w-rd  W-lk-r  (a  near  relative,  we  understand,  of  hia 
Grace  the  Duke  of  N-rf-lk)  had  a  hostile  meeting  and  exchanged 
two  shots.  These  two  young  sprigs  of  nobility  were  attended  to  the 
ground  by  MajoT  Flush,  who,  by  the  way,  h^ush  no  longer,  and 

Captain  Pam,  late  of  the Dragoons.    Play  is  said  to  have  Xfccn 

the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  and  the  gallant  Captain  is  reported  to  have 
handled  the  noble  lord's  nose  rather  roughly  at  one  stage  of  the 
transactions." 

When  Morgiana  at  "  Sadler's  Wells  "  heard  these  news,  she  was 
ready  to  faint  with  terror;  and  nishod  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  and 
embraced  her  lord  and  master  with  her  usual  expansion  and  fits  of 
tears :  very  much  to  that  gentleman's  annoyance,  who  happened  to 
be  in  company  with  Pam  and  Flush  at  the  time,  and  did  not  care 
that  his  handsome  wife  should  be  seen  too  much  in  the  dubious 
precincts  of  the  Fleet.  He  had  at  IcaAt  so  nuich  shame  about  him, 
and  had  always  rejectctl  her  entreaties  to  l)e  allowed  to  inhabit  the 
prison  with  him. 

"It  is  enough,"  would  ho  say,  casting  his  eyes  heavenward, 
and  with  a  most  lugubrious  countenance — "  it  is  enough,  Morgiana, 
that  /  should  suffer,  even  though  your  thoughtlessness  has  l)ecn 
the  cause  of  my  ruin.  But  enough  of  that!  I  will  not  rebuke 
you  for  faults  for  which  I  know  you  are  now  re|)ont4int ;  and  I 
never  c^uld  bear  to  see  you  in  the  midst  of  the  miseries  of  this 
horrible  place.  Remain  at  home  with  your  mother,  and  let  me 
drag  on  the  weary  days  here  alone.  If  you  can  get  nie  any  more 
of  that  pale  sherry,  my  love,  do.  I  require  something  to  cheer 
me  in  solitude,  and  have  found  my  chest  very  nmch  relieved  by 
that  wine.  Put  more  i)epper  and  eggs,  my  dear,  into  the  next 
veal-pie  you  make  me.  I  can't  eat  the  horrible  messes  in  the  coffee- 
room  here." 

It  was  Walker's  wish,  I  can't  tell  why,  except  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  a  great  number  of  other  i)er8ons  in  this  strange  world,  to 
make  his  wife  Iwlieve  that  he  was  wretc^hed  in  mind  and  ill  in 
health ;  and  all  assertions  to  this  effect  the  simple  creature  received 
with  numlKjrless  tears  of  credulity :  she  would  go  home  to  Mrs. 
Crump,  and  say  how  her  darlinj;  Howard  was  pining  away,  how 
he  was  niinwl  for  //tr,  and  with  what  angel ii!  sweetne^  he  lH)re  his 
captivity.     Tlie  fact  is,  he  bore  it  with  so  much  resignation  that  no 
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other  person  in  the  world  could  see  that  he  was  unhappy.  His 
life  was  undisturbed  by  duns ;  his  day  was  his  own  from  morning 
till  night;  his  diet  was  good,  his  acquaintances  jovial,  his  purse 
tolerably  well  supplied,  and  he  had  not  one  single  care  to  annoy 
him. 

Mrs.  Crump  and  Woolsey,  perhaps,  received  Morgiana's  account 
of  her  husband's  miseries  with  some  incredulity.  The  latter  was 
now  a  daily  visitor  to  "  Sadler's  Wells."  His  love  for  Morgiana  had 
become  a  warm  fatherly  generous  regard  for  her ;  it  was  out  of  the 
honest  fellow's  cellar  that  the  wine  used  to  come  which  did  so  much 
good  to  Mr.  Walker's  chest ;  and  he  tried  a  thousand  ways  to  make 
Morgiana  happy. 

A  very  happy  day,  indeed,  it  was  when,  returning  from  her 
visit  to  the  Fleet,  she  found  in  her  mother's  sitting-room  her  dear 
grand  rosewood  piano,  and  every  one  of  her  music-books,  which  the 
kind-hearted  tailor  had  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Walker's  effects. 
And  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  Morgiana  herself  was  so  charmed, 
that  when,  as  usual,  Mr.  Woolsey  came  to  drink  tea  in  the  evening, 
she  actually  gave  him  a  kiss ;  which  frightened  Mr.  Woolsey,  and 
made  him  blush  exceedingly.  Slie  sat  down,  and  played  him  tliat 
evening  every  one  of  the  songs  which  he  liked — the  old  songs — none 
of  yoiu*  Italian  stuff.  Podmore,  the  old  music-master,  was  there 
too,  and  was  delighted  and  astoninlicd  at  the  progress  in  singing 
which  Morgiana  had  made;  and  when  the  little  party  separated, 
he  took  Mr.  Woolsey  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  sir,  that  you're  a  truvip,'* 

"  That  he  is,"  said  Canterfield,  the  first  tragic ;  "  an  honour  to 
human  nature.  A  man  whose  hand  is  open  as  day  to  melting  charity, 
and  whose  heart  ever  melts  at  the  tale  of  woman's  distress." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  stuff  and  nonsense,  sir,"  said  the  tailor ;  but, 
upon  Biy  word,  Mr.  Cantcrfield's  words  were  perfectly  correct.  I 
wish  as  much  could  be  said  in  favour  of  Woolsey's  old  rival,  Mr. 
Eglantine,  who  attended  the  sale  too,  but  it  was  with  a  horrid  kind 
of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  Walker  wjis  ruined.  He  bought 
the  yellow  satin  sofa  before  mentioned,  and  transferred  it  to  what 
he  calls  his  "sitting-room,"  where  it  is  to  this  day,  bearing  many 
marks  of  the  best  bear's-grease.  Woolsey  bid  against  Baroski  for 
the  piano,  very  nearly  up  to  the  actual  value  of  the  instrument, 
when  the  artist  withdrew  from  competition ;  and  ^hen  he  was 
sneering  at  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  tailor  sternly  interrupted 
him  by  saying,  "What  the  deuce  are  you  sneering  at]  You  did 
it,  sir;  and  you're  paid  every  shilling  of  your  claim,  ain't  youl" 
On  which  Baroski  turned  round  to  Miss  Larkins,  and  said 
Mr.  Woolsey  was  a  "snop";  the  very  word,  though  pronounced 
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somewhat  differently,  which  the  gallant  Cornet  Fipkin  had  applied 
to  him. 

Well ;  so  he  ttnis  a  snob.  But,  vulgar  as  he  was,  I  declare,  for 
my  part,  that  I  have  a  greater  respect  for  Mr.  Woolsey  than  for 
any  single  nobleman  or  gentleman  mentioned  in  this  true  history. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  names  of  Messrs.  Canterficld  and 
Podmore  that  Morgiana  was  again  in  the  midst  of  the  wi<low 
Crump's  favourite  theatrical  society;  and  this,  indeed,  was  the 
case.  The  widow's  little  room  was  hung  round  with  the  pictures 
which  were  mentioned  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  story  as  de- 
corating the  bar  of  the  "  Bootjack  " ;  and  several  times  in  a  week 
she  received  her  friends  from  "  The  Wells,"  and  entertained  them 
with  such  humble  refreshments  of  tea  and  cnimpets  as  her  nuHlest 
means  permitted  her  to  purchase.  Among  these  persons  Morgiana 
lived  and  sang  quite  as  contentedly  as  she  had  ever  done  among  the 
demireps  of  her  husband's  society ;  and,  only  she  did  not  dare  to 
own  it  to  herself,  was  a  great  deal  happier  than  she  ha<l  been  for 
many  a  day.  Mrs.  Captain  Walker  was  still  a  great  la<ly  amongst 
them.  Even  in  his  niiu.  Walker,  the  director  of  three  companies, 
and  the  owner  of  the  splendid  pony-chaise,  was  to  these  simple 
persons  an  awful  character ;  and  when  mentioned  they  talked  with 
a  great  deal  of  gravity  of  his  being  in  the  country,  and  hoped  Mrs. 
Captain  W.  had  good  news  of  him.  They  all  knew  he  was  in  the 
Fleet;  but  had  he  not  in  prison  fought  a  duel  with  a  viscount? 
Montmorency  (of  the  Norfolk  Circuit)  was  in  the  Fleet  too;  and 
when  Canterfield  went  to  see  poor  Montey,  the  latter  had  pointe<l 
out  Walker  to  his  friend,  who  actually  hit  Lord  George  Tcnnison 
across  the  shoulders  in  play  with  a  racket-bat;  which  event  was 
soon  made  known  to  the  whole  green-room. 

"They  had  me  up  one  day,"  said  Montniorencj'-,  "to  sing  a 
comic  song,  and  give  my  recitations ;  and  we  had  champagne  and 
lobster-salad  :  8u<:h  nobs  ! "  added  the  player.  "  Billini^sgate  and 
Vauxhall  were  there  too,  and  left  college  at  eight  o'clock." 

When  Morgiana  was  told  of  the  circumst^mcc  by  her  mother, 
she  hoped  her  dear  Howard  had  enjoye<l  the  evening,  and  was 
thankful  that  for  once  he  could  forget  his  sorrows.  Nor,  somehow, 
was  she  ashamed  of  herself  for  iK'ing  happy  afterwards,  but  gave 
way  to  her  natural  good-humour  without  repentance  or  self-rebuke. 
I  believe,  indeed  (alas  !  why  are  we  made  acMpiaiutcd  with  the  same 
fact  regarding  ourselves  long  after  it  is  past  and  irone  ?) — I  believe 
these  were  the  happiest  days  of  Morgiana's  whole  life.  She  had 
no  cares  except  the  pleasant  one  of  attendinu:  on  her  husband,  an 
ea.sy  smiling  teniperainent  which  made  her  regardless  of  to-morrow  ; 
an(l,  add  to  this,  a  delightful  hope  relative  to  a  certain  interesting 
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event  which  was  about  to  occur,  and  which  I  shall  not  particularise 
further  than  by  saying,  that  she  was  cautioned  against  too  much 
singing  by  Mr.  Squills,  her  medical  attendant ;  and  that  widow 
Crump  was  busy  making  up  a  vast  number  of  little  caps  and 
diminutive  cambric  shirts,  such  as  delighted  gi^andmothers  are  in 
the  habit  of  fashioning.  I  hope  this  is  as  genteel  a  way  of  signifying 
the  circumstance  which  was  about  to  take  place  in  the  Walker 
family  as  Miss  Prim  herself  could  desire.  Mrs.  Walker's  mother 
was  about  to  become  a  grandmother.  There's  a  phrase !  The 
Moi*ning  Post,  which  says  this  story  is  vulgar,  I'm  sure  cannot 
quarrel  with  that.  I  don't  believe  the  whole  Court  Guidt  would 
convey  an  intimation  more  delicately. 

Well,  Mrs.  Cnunp's  little  grandchild  was  bom,  entirely  to  the 
dissatisfaction,  I  must  say,  of  his  father ;  who,  when  the  infant 
was  brought  to  him  in  the  Fleet,  had  him  abruptly  covered  up 
in  his  cloak  again,  from  which  he  liad  been  removed  by  the  jealous 
prison  doorkeepers :  why,  do  you  think  ?  Walker  had  a  quarrel 
with  one  of  them,  and  the  wretch  i>er8i8ted  in  believing  that  the 
bundle  Mrs.  Crump  was  bringing  to  her  son-in-law  was  a  bundle 
of  disguised  brandy ! 

"  The  brutes  ! "  said  the  lady ;  "  and  the  father's  a  brute  too," 
said  she.  *^  He  takes  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  was  a  kitchen- 
maid,  and  of  Woolsey  than  if  he  was  a  leg  of  mutton — the  dear 
blessed  little  cherub  ! " 

Mrs.  Cnimp  was  a  mother-in-law ;  let  us  pardon  her  hatred  of 
her  daughter's  husband. 

The  Woolsey  compared  in  the  above  sentence  both  to  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  a  cherub,  was  not  the  eminent  member  of  the  firm  of 
Linsey,  Woolsey  &  Co.,  but  the  little  baby,  who  was  christened 
Howard  Woolsey  Walker,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  father ;  who 
said  the  tailor  was  a  deuced  good  fellow,  and  felt  really  obliged  to 
him  for  the  sherry,  for  a  frock-coat  which  he  let  him  have  in  prison, 
and  for  his  kindness  to  Morgiana.  The  tiiilor  loved  the  little  boy 
with  all  his  soul ;  he  attendo<l  his  mother  to  her  chiu-ching,  and 
the  child  to  the  font ;  and,  as  a  present  to  his  little  goilson  on  his 
christening,  he  sent  two  yards  of  the  finest  white  kerseymere  in 
his  shop,  to  make  him  a  cloak.  The  Duke  had  had  a  pair  of 
inexpressibles  off  that  very  piece. 

House-furniture  is  bought  and  sold,  music-lessons  are  given, 
children  are  bom  and  christened,  ladies  are  confined  and  churched 
— time,  in  other  words,  pjissos — and  yet  Captain  Walker  still 
remains  in  prison  !  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  he  should  still 
languish  there  between  j)alis5uled  walls  near  Fleet  Market,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  restored  to  that  active  and  fashionable  world  of 
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which  he  was  an  ornament?  The  fact  is,  the  Captain  had  been 
before  the  court  for  the  examination  of  his  debts ;  and  the  Com- 
missioner, with  a  cruelty  quite  shameful  towards  a  fallen  man,  had 
qualified  his  ways  of  getting  money  in  most  severe  language,  and 
had  him  sent  back  to  prison  again  for  the  space  of  nine  calendar 
months,  an  indefinite  period,  and  until  his  accounts  could  be  made 
up.  This  delay  Walker  bore  like  a  philosopher,  and,  far  from 
repining,  was  still  the  gayest  fellow  of  the  tennis-court,  and  the 
Boul  of  the  midnight  carouse. 

There  is  no  use  in  raking  uj)  old  stories,  and  himting  through 
files  of  dea<l  newspapers,  to  know  what  were  the  speciific  su^ts  which 
made  the  Commissioner  so  angry  with  Captiiin  Walker.  Many  a 
rogue  lias  come  before  the  court,  and  passed  through  it  since  then  : 
and  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  Howard  Walker  was  not  a  bit  worse 
than  his  neighboiu^.  But  as  he  was  not  a  lord,  and  as  he  had  no 
friends  on  coming  out  of  prison,  and  hiwl  settled  no  money  on  his 
wife,  anrl  had,  as  it  must  be  confessed,  an  excteedingly  ba<l  char- 
acter, it  is  not  likely  that  the  latter  would  he  forgiven  him  when 
once  more  free  in  the  world.  For  instiince,  when  Doubletpiits  left 
the  Fleet,  he  wtis  received  with  open  arms  by  his  family,  and  had 
two-and-thirty  horses  in  his  stables  l)efore  a  week  was  over.  Pam, 
of  the  Dragoons,  came  out,  and  instantly  got  a  place  as  government 
courier — a  place  found  so  good  of  late  years  (and  no  wonder,  it  is 
better  pay  than  that  of  a  colonel),  that  our  noblemen  and  gentry 
eagerly  press  for  it.  Frank  Hurricane  was  sent  out  as  registrar 
of  Tobago,  or  Sago,  or  Ticomh^rago ;  in  fact,  for  a  younger  son  of 
good  family  it  is  rather  a<lvantageous  to  get  into  debt  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds  :  you  are  sure  of  a  good  place  afterwartls 
in  the  colonies.  Your  friends  are  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  you,  that 
they  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  serve  you.  And  so  all  the 
above  companions  of  misfortune  with  Walker  were  speedily  made 
comfortable ;  but  he  had  no  rich  jmrents  ;  his  old  father  was  dead 
in  York  jail.  How  was  he  to  start  in  the  world  again?  What 
friendly  hand  was  there  to  fill  his  pocket  with  gold,  and  his  cup 
with  8j)arkling  champagne?  He  was,  in  fact,  an  object  of  the 
greatest  pity — for  I  know  of  no  greater  than  a  gentleman  of  his 
habits  without  the  means  of  gnitifying  them.  He  must  live  well, 
and  he  has  not  the  means.  Is  there  a  more  pathetic  case?  As 
for  a  mere  low  beggar—  some  lal)ourless  labourer,  or  some  weaver 
out  of  place — don't  let  us  throw  away  our  compassion  upon  them. 
Psha !  they're  accustomed  to  starve.  They  can  sleep  up(>n  boards, 
or  dine  otf  a  cnist ;  whereas  a  gentleman  would  die  in  the  same 
situation.  I  think  this  w;is  poor  Morgiana's  way  of  reasoning.  For 
Walker's  cash  in  prison  beginning  presently  to  run  low,  and  know 
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ing  quite  well  that  the  dear  fellow  could  not  exist  there  without 
the  luxuries  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  she  borrowed  money 
from  her  mother,  until  the  poor  old  lady  was  a  sec.  She  even  con- 
fessed, with  tears,  to  Woolsey,  that  she  was  in  particular  want  of 
twenty  pounds  to  pay  a  poor  milliner,  whose  debt  she  could  not 
bear  to  put  in  her  husband's  schedule.  And  I  need  not  say  she 
carried  the  money  to  her  husband,  who  might  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  it — only  he  had  a  bad  nm  of  luck  at  the  cards ;  and 
how  the  deuce  can  a  man  help  that  ? 

Woolsey  hiul  repurchased  for  her  one  of  the  Cashmere  shawls. 
She  left  it  behind  her  one  day  at  the  Fleet  prison,  and  some  rascal 
stole  it  there  ;  having  the  grace,  however,  to  send  Woolsey  the 
ticket,  signifying  the  jjlace  where  it  had  been  pawned.  Who  could 
the  scoundrel  have  been  ]  Woolsey  swore  a  great  oath,  and  fancied 
he  knew ;  but  if  it  was  Walker  himself  (as  Woolsey  fancied,  and 
probably  as  was  the  case)  who  made  away  with  the  shawl,  being 
pressed  thereto  by  necessity,  was  it  fair  to  call  him  a  scoundrel  for 
so  doing,  and  should  we  not  rather  laud  the  delicacy  of  his  pro- 
ceeding ]  He  was  poor  :  who  can  command  the  cards  1  But  he 
did  not  wish  his  wife  should  know  how  poor  :  he  could  not  bear 
that  she  should  8ui)pose  him  arrived  at  the  necessity  of  pawning  a 
shawl. 

She  who  ha<l  such  beautiful  ringlets,  of  a  sudden  pleaded  cold  in 
the  head,  and  took  to  wearing  caps.  One  summer  evening,  as  she 
and  the  baby  and  Mrs.  Crump  and  Woolsey  (let  us  say  all  four 
babies  together)  were  laughing  and  playing  in  Mrs.  Crump's  drawing- 
room—  playing  the  most  absurd  gambols,  fat  Mrs.  Crump,  for 
instance,  hiding  behind  the  sofa,  Woolsey  chuck-chucking,  cock-a- 
doodle-dooing,  and  performing  those  indescribable  freaks  which 
gentlemen  with  j)hiloprogenitivc  organs  will  execute  in  the  company 
of  children — in  the  midst  of  their  i)lay  the  baby  gave  a  tug  at  his 
mother's  cap ;  off  it  came— her  hair  was  cut  close  to  her  head  ! 

Morgiana  turned  as  red  as  sealing-wax,  and  trembled  very  much  ; 
Mrs.  Crump  screamed,  "  My  child,  where  is  your  hair  1 "  and 
Woolsey,  bursting  out  with  a  most  tremendous  oath  against  Walker 
that  would  send  Miss  Prim  into  convulsions,  put  his  handkerchief  to 
his  face,  and  actually  wept.  "  The  infernal  bubble-ubble-ackguard  !j" 
said  he,  roaring  and  clenching  his  fists. 

As  he  had  passe^l  the  Bower  of  Bloom  a  few  days  before,  he  saw 
Mossrose,  who  was  combing  out  a  jet-black  ringlet,  and  held  it  up, 
as  if  for  Woolsey's  examination,  with  a  peculiar  grin.  The  tailor 
did  not  imderstand  the  joke,  but  he  saw  now  what  had  happened. 
Morgiana  had  sold  her  hair  for  five  guinciis ;  she  would  have  sold 
her  arm  had  her  husband  bidden  her.     On  looking  in  her  drawers  it 
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was  found  she  hod  sold  almost  all  her  wearing  apparel ;  the  ohiUrs 
clothes  were  all  tliore,  however.  It  was  because  her  husband  talked 
of  disposing  of  a  gilt  coral  that  the  child  had,  that  she  had  jiarted 
with  the  locks  which  had  fonucd  her  pride. 

'*  I'll  give  you  twenty  guineas  for  that  hair,  you  infamous  fint 
coward,"  roared  the  little  tailor  to  Eglantine  that  evening.  "  Give 
it  up,  or  I'll  kill  you " 

"  Mr.  Mossrose !  Mr.  Mossrose  ! "  shouted  the  perfumer. 

"  Veil,  vatsh  de  matter,  vatsh  dc  row,  li<,'ht  avay,  my  boys  ; 
two  to  one  on  the  tailor,"  said  Mr.  MoHsrose,  much  enjoying  the 
sport  (for  Woolsey,  striding  through  the  sho])  without  speaking 
to  him,  had  rushed  into  the  studio,  where  he  plumped  upon 
Elglantine). 

"  Tell  him  about  that  hair,  sir." 

"  That  hfur !  Now  keep  yourself  quiet.  Mister  Timble,  and 
don't  tink  for  to  bully  nie.  You  mean  Mrs.  Valker's  airl  Vy, 
she  sold  it  mc." 

"  And  the  more  blackguard  you  for  buying  it !  Will  you  take 
twenty  guineas  for  it  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Mossrose. 

"Twenty -five?" 

"  Can't,"  said  Mossrose. 

"  Hang  it !  will  you  take  forty  ?     There  ! " 

"  I  vish  I'd  kep  it,"  wiiil  the  Hcbn^w  gentleman,  with  unfeigned 
regret.      **  Eglantine  dresscMl  it  this  very  night." 

"  For  Countess  Baldcnstiern,  the  Sweilish  Hambiissador's  lady," 
says  Eglantine  (hi.s  Hebrew  jmrtnor  was  by  no  means  a  favourite 
with  the  ladies,  and  only  8Ui)erintcn<led  the  accounts  of  the  con- 
cern). "It's  this  very  night  at  I)(*vonsliire  'Ousc,  with  four 
hostrich  plumes,  lap|)et8,  and  trinuuings.  And  now,  Mr.  Woolsey, 
I'll  trouble  you  to  apologise." 

Mr.  Woolsey  did  not  answer,  but  walked  up  to  Mr.  Eglantine, 
and  smi])i)ed  his  fingers  so  (dose  under  tlie  ]>erfuiner'8  nose  that 
tlie  latter  started  btick  and  seized  the  l)eIl-roiK^.  Mossrose  burst 
out  laugliing,  and  the  tailor  walkwl  majestically  from  the  shop, 
with  l»th  hands  stuck  Ix^tween  the  lappets  of  his  ccxit. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he  to  Morgiana  a  short  time  afterwards,  "  you 
must  not  encourage  that  husband  of  yours  in  his  extravagance,  an<l 
sell  the  clothes  off  your  ix)or  luick  that  he  may  feast  and  act  the 
fine  gentleman  in  prison." 

"  It  is  his  hejilth,  poor  dear  soul ! "  interposed  Mrs.  Walker : 
"his  chest.  Every  farthing  of  the  money  goes  to  the  doctors, 
poor  fellow ! " 

"  WeU,  now  listen :  I  am  a  rich  man  "  (it  was  a  great  fib,  for 
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Woolsey's  income,  as  a  junior  partner  of  the  firm,  was  but  a  small 
one) ;  "  I  can  very  well  afford  to  make  him  an  allowance  while  he 
is  in  the  Fleet,  and  have  written  to  him  to  say  so.  But  if  you 
ever  give  him  a  penny,  or  sell  a  trinket  belonging  to  you,  upon  my 
word  and  honour  I  will  withdraw  the  aUowance,  and,  though  it 
would  go  to  my  heart,  I'll  never  see  you  again.  You  wouldn't 
make  me  unhappy,  would  you  ? " 

"I'd  go  on  my  knees  to  serve  you,  and  Heaven  bless  you," 
said  the  wife. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  give  me  this  promise."  And  she  did. 
"And  now,"  said  he,  "your  mother,  and  Podmore,  and  I  have 
been  talking  over  matters,  and  we've  agreed  that  you  may  make 
a  very  good  income  for  yourself;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  wish  it 
could  have  been  managed  any  other  way ;  but  needs  must,  you 
know.     You're  the  finest  singer  in  the  universe." 

"  La ! "  said  Morgiana,  highly  delighted. 

"  /  never  heard  anything  like  you,  though  I'm  no  judge. 
Podmore  says  he  is  sure  you  will  do  very  well,  and  has  no  doubt 
you  might  get  very  good  engagements  at  concerts  or  on  the  stage ; 
and  as  that  husband  will  never  do  any  good,  and  you  have  a 
child  to  support,  sing  you  must." 

"  Oh  !  how  glad  I  shouM  he  to  pay  his  debts  and  repay  all 
he  has  done  for  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Walker.  "Think  of  his  giving 
two  hundred  guineas  to  Mr.  Baroski  to  have  me  taught.  Was 
not  that  kind  of  him  ?     Do  you  really  think  I  should  succeed  ?  " 

"  There's  Miss  Larkins  has  succeeded." 

"  The  little  high-shouldered  vulgar  thing ! "  says  Morgiana. 
"  I'm  sure  I  ought  to  succeed  if  nhe  did." 

"  She  sing  agaiuHt  Morgiana  ? "  said  Mrs.  Crump.  "  I'd  like 
to  see  her,  indeed  !     She  ain't  fit  to  snuff  a  candle  to  her." 

"I  dare  say  not,"  said  the  tailor,  "though  I  don't  understand 
the  thing  myself;  but  if  Morgiana  can  make  a  fortune,  why 
shoiddn't  she ]" 

"  Heaven  knows  we  want  it,  Woolsey,"  crioxl  Mrs.  Crump. 
"  And  to  si^e  her  on  the  stage  was  always  the  wish  of  my  heart : " 
and  so  it  had  formerly  been  the  wish  of  Morgiana ;  and  now, 
with  the  hoi)e  of  helping  her  husband  and  child,  the  wish  became 
a  duty,  and  she  fell  to  practising  once  more  from  morning  till 
night. 

One  of  the  most  generous  of  men  and  tailors  who  ever  lived  now 
])romised,  if  further  instruction  should  be  considered  necessary  (though 
that  he  could  hanlly  believe  possible),  that  lie  would  lend  Morgiana 
any  sum  required  for  the  payment  of  lessons ;  and  accordingly  she 
once  more  betook  herself,  under  Podmore's  advice,  to  the  singing 
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schooL  Baroski's  academy  was,  after  the  passages  between  them, 
out  of  the  question,  and  she  placed  herself  under  the  instruction  of 
the  excellent  English  composer  Sir  C^rge  Thrum,  whose  large  and 
awful  wife,  Lady  Thrum,  dragon  of  virtue  and  propriety,  kept  watch 
over  the  master  and  the  pupils,  and  was  the  sternest  guardian  of 
female  virtue  on  or  off  any  stage. 

Morgiana  came  at  a  propitious  moment.  Baroski  had  launched 
Miss  Larkins  under  the  name  of  Ligonier.  The  Ligonier  was  eiyoy- 
ing  considerable  success,  and  was  singing  classical  music  to  tolerable 
audiences ;  whereas  Miss  Butts,  Sir  George's  last  pupil,  had  turned 
out  a  complete  failure,  and  the  rival  house  was  only  able  to  make  a 
&int  opposition  to  the  new  star  with  Miss  M*Whirter,  who,  though 
an  old  &vourite,  had  lost  her  upper  notes  and  her  front  teeth,  and, 
the  fact  was,  drew  no  longer. 

Directly  Sir  Greorge  heard  Mrs.  Walker,  he  tapped  Podmore,  who 
accompanied  her,  on  the  waistcoat,  and  said,  "  Poddy,  thank  you ; 
we'll  cut  the  orange  boy's  throat  with  that  voice."  It  was  by  the 
Ikmiliar  title  of  orange  boy  that  the  great  Baroski  was  known  among 
his  opponents. 

"We'll  crush  him,  Podmore,"  said  Lady  Thrum,  in  her  deep 
hollow  voice.  "  You  may  stop  and  dine."  And  Podmore  stayed  to 
dinner,  and  ate  cold  mutton,  and  drank  Mars4ila  with  the  greatest 
reverence  for  the  great  English  composer.  The  very  next  day  Lady 
Thrum  hired  a  pair  of  horses,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Cnimp  and 
her  daughter  at  "  Sadler's  Wells." 

All  these  things  were  kept  profoundly  secret  from  Walker,  who 
received  very  magnanimously  the  allowance  of  two  giiine^js  a  week 
which  Woolsey  made  him,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  few  shillings  his 
wife  could  bring  him,  managed  to  exist  as  best  lie  mij^ht.  He  did 
not  dislike  gin  when  he  could  get  no  claret,  and  the  fonner  licpior, 
under  the  name  of  **  tape,"  used  to  be  measured  out  pretty  liberally 
in  what  was  formerly  her  Majesty's  prison  of  the  Fleet. 

Morgiana  pursued  her  studies  under  Thrum,  and  we  shall  hear  in 
the  next  chapter  how  it  was  she  changed  her  name  to  Ravenswino. 


CHAPTER  VII 

IN  WHICH  MORGIANA  ADVANCES  TOWARDS  FAME  AND  HONOUF, 
AND  IN  WHICH  SEVERAL  GREAT  LITERARY  CHARACTERS 
MAKE  THEIR  APPEARANCE 

WE  must  begin,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Sir  George  Thrum, 
"by  unlearning   all  that  Mr.  Baroski  (of  whom  I  do 
not   wish  to   speak  with   the   slightest  disrespect)   has 
taught  you ! " 

Morgiana  knew  that  every  professor  says  as  much,  and  sub- 
mitted to  undergo  the  study  requisite  for  Sir  George's  system  with 
perfect  good  grace.  An  fondy  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  the 
methods  of  the  two  artists  were  pretty  similar;  but  as  there  was 
rivalry  l)etween  them,  and  continual  desertion  of  scholars  from  one 
school  to  another,  it  was  fair  for  each  to  take  all  the  cre<lit  he  could 
get  in  the  success  of  any  pupil.  If  a  pupil  failed,  for  instance. 
Thrum  would  say  Baroski  had  spoiled  her  irretrievably ;  while  the 
Grerman  would  regret  "  Dat  dat  yong  voman,  who  had  a  good  organ, 
should  have  trown  away  her  dime  wid  dat  old  Drum."  When  one 
of  these  deserters  succee<led,  "  Yes,  yes,"  would  either  professor  cry, 
"  I  formed  her ;  she  owes  her  fortune  to  me."  Both  of  them  thus, 
in  future  days,  claimed  the  cducati(m  of  the  famous  Ravenswing; 
and  even  Sir  George  Thnnn,  though  he  wished  to  ^eraser  the 
Ligonier,  pretended  that  her  present  success  was  his  work  because 
once  she  ha<l  been  brought  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Larkins,  to  sing  for 
Sir  George's  approval. 

When  the  two  professors  met  it  was  with  the  most  delighted 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  both.  "  Mein  liel)cr  Herr,"  Thrum  would 
say  (with  some  malice),  "your  sonata  in  x  flat  is  divine." 
"Chevalier,"  Baroski  would  reply,  "dat  andante  movement  in  w 
is  worthy  of  Beethoven.  I  gif  you  my  sacred  honour,"  and  so  forth. 
In  fact,  they  loved  each  other  as  gentlemen  in  their  profession 
always  do. 

The  two  famous  professors  conduct  their  academies  on  very 
opposite  principles.  Baroski  writes  bjillet  nmsic;  Thrum,  on  the 
contrarj',  says  "  he  cannot  but  dej)lore  the  dangerous  fascinations  of 
the  dance,"  and  writes  more   for  Exeter  Hall  and  Birmingham, 
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While  Boroski  drives  a  cab  in  the  Park  with  a  very  suspicious 
Mademoiselle  Ldocadie,  or  Anienaide,  by  his  side,  you  may  see 
Thrum  walking  to  evening  church  with  his  lady,  and  hymns  are 
sung  there  of  his  own  composition.  He  belongs  to  the  "  Athenaeum 
Club,"  he  goes  to  the  Lev^e  once  a  year,  he  does  everything  that  a 
respectable  man  should  ;  and  if,  by  the  means  of  this  respectability, 
he  manages  to  make  his  little  trade  far  more  profitable  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  are  we  to  quarrel  with  him  for  it  1 

Sir  Greorge,  in  fact,  ha^l  every  rcjison  to  be  respectable.  He 
had  been  a  choir-boy  at  Windsor,  had  played  to  the  old  King's 
violoncello,  had  been  intimate  with  him,  and  had  received  knight- 
hood at  the  hand  of  his  revered  sovereign.  He  had  a  snuffbox 
which  his  Majesty  gave  him,  and  portraits  of  him  and  the  young 
princes  all  over  the  house.  He  had  also  a  foreign  order  (no  other, 
indeed,  than  the  Elephant  and  Castle  of  Kalbsbniten-Pumi)emickel), 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Grand  Duke  when  here  with  the  allied 
sovereigns  in  1814.  With  this  riblwn  round  his  neck,  on  gala  days, 
and  in  a  white  waistcoat,  the  old  gentleman  looke<l  splen<lid  as  he 
moved  along  in  a  blue  coat  with  the  Windsor  butU)n,  and  neat  black 
small-clothes,  and  silk  stockings.  He  live<l  in  an  old  tall  dingy 
house,  furnished  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  his  l)eloved  master, 
and  not  much  more  cheerfiil  now  than  a  family  vault.  They  are 
awfully  funereal,  those  ornaments  of  the  close  of  the  last  century 
— tall  gloomy  horse-hair  chairs,  mouhly  Turkey  cari)ets  with 
wretched  druggets  to  guard  them,  little  cnickcnl  sticking-plaster 
miniatures  of  people  in  tours  and  i)igtiiil8  over  high-shouldered 
mantelpieces,  two  dismal  urns  on  each  side  of  a  lanky  sideboard, 
an<l  in  the  mi<ist  a  cpieer  twisted  receptucle  for  worn-out  knives 
with  green  handler.  Under  the  sideboard  stands  a  cellaret  that 
looks  as  if  it  held  half  a  l.K)ttle  of  currant  wine,  and  a  shivering 
plate-warmer  that  never  could  got  luiy  comfort  out  of  the  wretched 
old  cranipal  gnite  yonder.  ])on*t  you  know  in  such  houses  the 
grey  gloom  that  hangs  over  the  stairs,  the  (hill-coloured  old  carpet 
that  winds  its  way  up  the  same,  growing  tliinner,  duller,  and  more 
threadbare  as  it  mounts  to  tlie  l>cdr(H)in  floors  1  There  is  something 
awful  in  the  bedroom  of  a  respcH^table  old  couple  of  sixty-five. 
Think  of  the  old  feathers,  turbans,  bugles,  i)etticoat8,  pomatum-pots, 
spencers,  white  satin  shoes,  false  fronts,  the  old  flaccid  boneless 
stiiys  tied  up  in  failed  riband,  the  dusky  fans,  the  old  forty -years-ohi 
baby  linen,  the  letters  of  Sir  George  when  Ik*  wjus  young,  the  doll 
of  poor  Maria  who  died  in  1803,  Frederick's  first  conluroy  breeches, 
and  the  newspaper  which  contains  the  account  of  his  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Seringa] >atani.  All  these  lie  somewhere, 
damp  and  sijueezed  down  into  glum  old  presses  and  wardrobes.     At 
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that  glass  the  wife  has  sat  many  times  tEese  fifty  years ;  in  that 
old  morocco  bed  her  children  were  born.  Where  are  they  now] 
Fred  the  brave  captain,  and  Charles  the  saucy  colleger:  there 
hangs  a  drawing  of  him  done  by  Mr.  Beechey,  and  that  sketch  by 
Cosway  was  the  very  likeness  of  Louisa  before 

"  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle !  for  Heaven's  sake  come  down.  What  are 
you  doing  in  a  lady's  bedroom  1 " 

**The  fact  is,  madam,  I  had  no  business  there  in  life;  but, 
having  had  quite  enough  wine  with  Sir  George,  my  thoughts  had 
wandered  upstairs  into  the  sanctuary  of  female  excellence,  where 
your  Ladyship  nightly  reposes.  You  do  not  sleep  so  well  now  as 
in  old  days,  though  there  is  no  patter  of  little  steps  to  wake  you 
overhead." 

They  call  that  room  the  nursery  still,  and  the  little  wicket  still 
hangs  at  the  upiier  stairs :  it  has  been  there  for  forty  years — bon 
Dieu  I  Can't  you  see  the  ghosts  of  little  faces  peering  over  it  1 
I  wonder  whether  they  get  up  in  the  night  as  the  moonlight  shines 
into  the  blank  vacant  old  room,  and  play  there  solemnly  with  little 
ghostly  horses,  and  the  spirits  of  dolls,  and  tops  that  turn  and  turn 
but  don't  hum. 

Once  more,  sir,  come  down  to  the  lower  storey — that  is  to  the 
Morgiana  story — with  which  the  above  sentences  have  no  more  to 
do  than  this  morning's  leading  article  in  The  Times  ;  only  it  was  at 
this  house  of  Sir  George  Thnim's  that  I  met  Morgiana.  Sir  George, 
in  old  days,  had  instructed  some  of  the  female  members  of  our 
family,  and  I  recollect  cutting  my  fingers  as  a  child  with  one  of 
those  attenuated  green-handled  knives  in  the  queer  box  yonder. 

In  those  days  Sir  George  Tlirum  was  the  first  great  musical 
teacher  of  London,  and  the  royal  patronage  brought  him  a  great 
number  of  fashionjible  pupils,  of  whom  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  waa  one. 
It  was  a  long,  long  time  ago :  in  fact,  Sir  George  Thrum  was  old 
enough  to  remember  persons  who  had  been  present  at  Mr.  Braham's 
first  appearance,  and  the  old  gentleman's  days  of  triumph  had  been 
those  of  Billington  and  Incledon,  Catalani  and  Madame  Storace. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  operas  ("  The  Camel  Driver," 
"Britons  Alarmed;  or,  the  Siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,"  &c.  &c.), 
and,  of  course,  of  songs  which  had  considerable  success  in  their  day, 
but  are  forgotten  now,  and  are  as  much  faded  and  out  of  fashion  as 
those  old  caqKjts  which  we  have  described  in  the  professor's  house, 
and  which  were,  doubtless,  very  brilliant  once.  But  such  is  the 
fate  of  carpets,  of  flowers,  of  music,  of  men,  and  of  the  most 
adminible  novels  —  even  this  story  will  not  be  alive  for  many 
centuries.     Well,  well,  why  stniggle  against  Fate  1 

But,  though  his  heyday  of  fashion  was  gone.  Sir  George  still  held 
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jdaoe  aincmg  fhe  mnsidaiiB  of  the  old  Bchool,  ocmducted  ooca- 
■kmally  at  the  Andent  Concerts  and  the  Philhannonic^  and  his 
glees  aze  still  ftyonritea  after  public  dinners,  and  are  sung  by  those 
old  baoRhanalians^  in  chestnut  wigs,  who  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  the  guests  on  such  occasions  of  festivity.  The  great  old 
peofde  at  the  gloomy  old  concerts  before  mentioned  always  pay  Sir 
George  marked  respect;  and,  indeed,  from  the  old  gentlenuw's 
peculiar  behaviour  to  his  superiors,  it  is  impossible  they  should  not 
be  delighted  with  him,  so  he  leads  at  almost  every  one  of  the 
concerts  in  the  old>&shioned  houses  in  town. 

Beconungly  obsequious  to  his  superiors,  he  is  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  properly  majestic^  and  has  obtained  no  small  success  by 
his  admirable  and  undeviating  respectability.  Respectability  haJi 
been  his  great  card  through  life ;  ladies  can  trust  their  daughters 
at  Sir  Geoige  Thrum's  academy.  "A  good  musician,  madam,** 
says  he  to  &e  mother  of  a  new  pupil,  "  should  not  only  have  a 
fine  ear,  a  good  voice^  and  an  indomitable  industry,  but,  above  all, 
a  fiudUess  character — fitultless,  that  is»  as  £gu*  as  our  poor  nature 
will  permit.  And  you  will  remark  that  those  young  persons  with 
whom  your  lovely  daughter.  Miss  Smith,  will  pursue  her  musical 
studies,  are  aU,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  spotless  as  that  charm- 
ing young  lady.  How  shoidd  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  have  been  myself 
the  fother  of  a  fomily ;  I  have  been  honoured  with  the  intimacy  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  kings,  my  late  sovereign  George  III.,  and 
I  can  proudly  show  an  example  of  decorum  to  my  pupils  in  my 
Sophia.  Mrs.  Smith,  I  have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you 
my  Lady  Thrum." 

The  old  lady  would  rise  at  this,  and  make  a  gigantic  curtsey, 
such  a  one  as  had  begun  the  minuet  at  Ranelagh  fifty  years  ago ; 
and,  the  introduction  ended,  Mrs.  Smith  would  retire,  after  having 
seen  the  portraits  of  the  princes,  his  late  Majesty's  snuffbox^  and 
a  piece  of  music  which  he  used  to  play,  noted  by  himself — Mrs. 
Smith,  I  say,  would  drive  back  to  Baker  Street,  delighted  to  think 
that  her  Frederica  had  secured  so  eligible  and  respectable  a  master. 
I  forgot  to  say  that,  during  the  interview  between  Mrs.  Smith  and 
Sir  George,  the  latter  would  be  called  out  of  his  study  by  his  black 
servant,  and  my  Lady  Thrum  would  take  that  opportunity  of- 
mentioning  when  he  was  knighted,  and  how  he  got  his  foreign 
order,  and  deploring  the  sad  condition  of  other  musical  professors, 
and  the  dreadful  immorality  which  sometimes  arose  in  consequence 
of  their  laxness.  Sir  George  was  a  good  deal  engaged  to  dinners  in 
the  season,  and  if  invited  to  dine  with  a  nobleman,  as  he  might 
possibly  be  on  the  day  when  Mrs.  Smith  requested  the  honour  of 
his  company,  he  would  write  back  **  that  he  should  have  had  the 
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sincerest  happiness  in  waiting  upon  Mrs.  Smith  in  Baker  Street, 
if,  previously,  my  Lord  Tweedledale  had  not  been  so  kind  as  to 
engage  him."  This  letter,  of  course,  shown  by  Mrs.  Smith  to  her 
friends,  was  received  by  them  with  proper  respect;  and  thus,  in 
spite  of  age  and  new  fiishions,  Sir  George  still  reigned  pre-eminent 
for  a  mile  round  Cavendish  Sciuare.  By  the  young  pupils  of  the 
academy  he  was  called  Sir  Charles  Grandison ;  and,  indeed,  fully 
deserved  this  title  on  account  of  the  indomitable  respectability  of 
his  whole  actions. 

It  was  under  this  gentleman  that  Morgiana  made  her  dSut  in 
public  life.  I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  may  have  been 
ma<le  between  Sir  George  Thrum  and  his  pupil  regiuxiing  the 
profits  which  were  to  accrue  to  the  fonner  from  engagements  pro- 
cured by  him  for  the  latter ;  but  there  was,  no  doubt,  an  imder- 
standing  between  them.  For  Sir  George,  respectable  as  he  was, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  extremely  clever  at  a  bargain;  and 
Lady  Thrum  herself,  in  her  great  high-trage<ly  way,  could  purchase 
a  pair  of  soles  or  select  a  leg  of  mutton  with  the  best  housekeeper 
in  London. 

When,  however,  Morgiana  had  been  for  some  six  months  under 
his  tuition,  he  began,  for  some  reason  or  otlier,  to  be  exceedingly 
hospitable,  and  invited  his  friends  to  numerous  entertainments :  at 
one  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs. 
Walker. 

Although  the  worthy  musician's  dinners  were  not  good,  the  old 
knight  had  some  excellent  wine  in  his  cellar,  and  his  arrangement 
of  his  party  deserves  to  be  commended. 

For  instance,  he  meets  me  and  Bob  Fitz-Urse  in  Pall  Mall,  at 
whose  paterniil  house  he  waa  also  a  visitor.  "  My  dear  young  gentle- 
men," says  ho,  "  will  you  come  and  dine  with  a  poor  musical  com- 
poser? I  have  some  Comet  hock,  and,  what  is  more  curious  to 
you,  perlia])s,  as  men  of  wit,  one  or  two  of  the  great  literary  char- 
acters of  London  whom  you  would  like  to  see — quite  curiosities, 
my  dear  young  friends."     And  we  agreed  to  go. 

To  the  liteniry  men  he  says :  "  I  have  a  little  quiet  party  at 
home :  Lord  Roundtowers,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fitz-Urse  of  the 
Life  Guards,  and  a  few  more.  Can  you  tear  yourself  away  from 
the  war  of  wits,  and  take  a  quiet  dinner  with  a  few  mere  men 
about  town?" 

The  literary  men  instantly  purchase  new  satin  stocks  and  white 
gloves,  and  are  delighted  to  fancy  themselves  meml)er8  of  the  world 
of  fashion.  Instead  of  inviting  twelve  Royal  Academicians,  or  a 
dozen  authors,  or  a  dozen  men  of  science  to  dinner,  as  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of and  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert are  in  the 
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halnt  of  doiDg  once  a  year,  this  plan  of  fusion  is  the  one  they 
should  adopt.  Not  invite  all  artists,  as  they  would  invite  all  fitrmeni 
•to  a  rent-dinner;  but  they  should  have  a  proper  commingling  of 
artists  and  men  of  the  world.     There  is  one  of  the  latter  whose 

name  is  Qeorige  Savage  Fitz-Boodle,  who But  let  us  return  to 

Sir  Geoige  Thrum. 

FitK-Une  and  I  arrive  at  the  dismal  old  house,  and  are  conducted 
up  the  staircase  by  a  black  servant,  who  shouts  out,  "  Missa  Fiss- 
Boodle — the  Himourahle  Missa  Fira-Urse ! "  It  was  evident  that 
Lady  Thrum  had  instructed  the  swarthy  groom  of  the  chambers  (for 
there  n  nothing  particularly  honourable  in  my  friend  Fitz's  fiice 
that  I  know  of,  unless  an  abominable  squint  may  be  said  to  be  so). 
Lady  Thrum,  whose  figure  is  something  like  that  of  the  shot-tower 
opposite  Waterloo  Bridge,  makes  a  majestic  inclination  and  a  speech 
to  signify  her  pleasure  at  receiving  under  her  roof  two  of  the  children 
of  Sir  Qeotge's  best  pupils.  A  lady  in  black  velvet  is  seated  by  the 
old  fireplace,  with  whom  a  stout  gentleman  in  an  exceedingly  light 
coat  and  ornamental  waistcoat  is  talking  very  busily.  "  The  great 
star  of  the  night,"  whispers  our  host.  "  Mrs.  Walker,  gentlemen — 
the  lUvsNSWiNa !  She  is  talking  to  the  £unous  Mr.  Slang,  of  the 
Theatre." 

"Is  she  a  fine  singer?"  says  Fitz-Urse.  "She's  a  very  fine 
woman." 

"  My  dear  young  friends,  you  shall  hear  to-night !  I,  who  have 
heard  every  fine  voice  in  Europe,  confidently  pledge  my  respecta- 
bility that  the  Ravenswing  is  equal  to  them  alL  She  has  the 
graces,  sir,  of  a  Venus  with  the  mind  of  a  Muse.  She  is  a  siren, 
sir,  without  the  dangerous  qualities  of  one.  She  is  hallowed,  sir, 
by  her  misfortunes  as  by  her  genius ;  and  I  am  proud  to  think  that 
my  instructions  have  been  the  means  of  developing  the  wondrous 
qualities  that  were  latent  within  her  until  now." 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  says  gobemouche  Fitz-Urse. 

Having  thus  indoctrinated  Mr.  Fitz-Urse,  Sir  Greorge  takes 
another  of  his  guests,  and  proceeds  to  work  upon  him.  "  My  dear 
Mr.  Bludyer,  how  do  you  do?  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  Mr.  Bludyer,  the 
brilliant  and  accomplished  wit,  whose  sallies  in  the  Tomahawk 
delight  us  every  Saturday.  Nay,  no  blushes,  my  dear  sir ;  you  are 
very  wicked,  but  oh  !  «o  pleasant.  Well,  Mr.  Bludyer,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  sir,  and  hope  you  will  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  our 
genius,  sir.  As  I  was  saying  to  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  she  has  the  graces 
of  a  Venus  with  the  mind  of  a  Muse.  She  is  a  siren,  without  the 
dangerous  qualities  of  one,"  &c.  This  little  speech  was  made  to 
half-a-dozen  persons  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening — persons,  for  the 
most  part,  connected  with  the  public  journals  or  the  theatrical  worid. 
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There  was  Mr.  Squinny,  the  editor  of  the  Floivers  of  Fashion; 
Mr.  Desmond  Mulligan,  tlie  poet,  and  reporter  for  a  morning  paper ; 
and  other  worthies  of  their  calling.  For  though  Sir  George  is  a 
respectable  man,  and  as  high-minded  and  moral  an  old  gentleman 
as  ever  wore  knee-buckles,  he  does  not  neglect  the  little  arts  of 
popularity,  and  can  condescend  to  receive  very  queer  company  if 
need  be. 

For  instance,  at  the  dinner-party  at  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
assisting,  and  at  which,  on  the  right  hand  of  Lady  Thnim,  sat  the 
obligd  nobleman,  whom  tlie  Thrums  were  a  great  deal  too  wise  to 
omit  (the  sight  of  a  lord  does  good  to  us  commoners,  or  why  else 
should  we  be  so  anxious  to  have  one?).  In  the  second  place  of 
honour,  and  on  her  ladyship's  left  hand,  sat  Mr.  Slang,  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  theatres ;  a  gentleuian  whom  my  Lady  Thrum  would 
scarcely,  but  for  a  great  necessity's  sake,  have  been  induced  to 
invite  to  her  table.  He  had  the  honour  of  leatling  Mrs.  Walker  to 
dinner,  who  looked  splendid  in  black  velvet  and  turban,  full  of  health 
and  smiles. 

Lord  Roundtowers  is  an  old  gentleman  who  has  been  at  the 
theatres  five  times  a  week  for  these  fifty  years,  a  living  dictionary  of 
the  stage,  recollecting  every  actor  and  actress  who  has  api>eared  upon 
it  for  half  a  century.  He  perfectly  well  remembered  Miss  Delancy 
in  Morgiana;  he  knew  what  had  become  of  Ali  Balm,  and  how 
Cassim  had  left  the  stage,  and  was  now  the  ke<iper  of  a  public- 
house.  All  this  store  of  knowledge  he  kept  quietly  to  himself,  or 
only  delivered  in  confidence  to  his  next  neighlx^ur  in  the  intervals  of 
the  ban<|uet,  which  he  enjoys  prodigiously.  He  lives  at  an  hotel : 
if  not  invited  to  dine,  eats  a  mutton-chop  very  humbly  at  his  club, 
and  finishes  his  evening  after  tlie  play  at  Crockford's,  whither  he 
goes  not  for  the  sake  of  the  play,  but  of  the  supi)er  tliere.  He  is 
descrilx?d  in  the  Co\irt  Guide  fis  of  "  Simmer's  Hotel,"  and  of  Round- 
towers,  county  Cork.  It  is  siiid  that  the  round  towers  really  exist. 
But  he  has  not  lx*eu  in  Ireland  since  the  rebellion ;  and  his  property 
is  so  hampered  with  ancestral  mortgages,  and  rent-charges,  and 
annuities,  that  his  income  is  barely  sufiicient  to  provide  the  modest 
mutton-chop  before  alluded  to.  He  has,  any  time  these  fifty  years, 
lived  in  the  A^ickedest  company  in  London,  and  is,  withal,  as  harmless, 
mild,  good-natured,  innocent  an  old  gentleman  as  can  readily  be  seen. 

"  Roundy,"  shouts  the  elegant  Mr.  Slang,  across  the  tiible,  with 
a  voire  which  makes  Lady  Thnim  shudder,  "  Tuff,  a  glass  of  wine." 

My  Lord  rei)lies  meekly,  "Mr.  Slang,  I  shall  have  very  much 
pleasure.     What  shall  it  be  ? " 

"  There  is  madeira  near  you,  my  Lord,"  says  my  Lady,  pointing 
to  a  tall  thin  decanter  of  the  fashion  of  the  year. 
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"  Madeira !  marsala,  by  Jove,  your  Ladyship  means ! "  shouts 
Mr.  Slang.  "  No,  no,  old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chaflf.  Thrum, 
old  boy,  let's  have  some  of  your  Comet  hock." 

"  My  Lady  Thrum,  I  believe  that  is  iiiareala,"  says  the  knight, 
blushing  a  little,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  his  Sophia.  **  Ajax, 
the  hock  to  Mr.  Slang." 

"  I'm  in  that,"  yells  Bludyer  from  the  end  of  the  table.  "  My 
Lord,  I'll  join  you." 

"  Mr. ,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take 

wine  with  you,  sir." 

**  It  is  Mr.  Bludyer,  the  celebrated  newspaper  writer,"  whispers 
Lady  Tlirum. 

"  Bludyer,  Bludyer  1  A  very  clever  man,  I  dare  say.  He  has 
a  very  loud  voice,  and  reminds  me  of  Brett.  Does  your  Ladyship 
remember  Brett,  who  played  the  *  Fathers '  at  the  Haymarket 
in  18021" 

"  What  an  old  stupid  Roundtowers  is ! "  says  Slang  archly, 
nudging  Mrs.  Walker  in  the  side.     "  How's  Walker,  eh  1 " 

"  My  huslmnd  is  in  the  country,"  replied  Mrs.  Walker 
hesitatingly. 

**  Gammon  !  /  know  where  he  is  !  Law  ])l(i8s  you  ! — don't  blush. 
I've  been  there  myself  a  dozen  times.  We  were  talking  about  quod, 
Lady  Thrum.     Were  you  ever  in  college  ? " 

"I  was  at  the  Commemoration  at  Oxfonl  in  1814,  when  the 
sovereigns  were  there,  and  at  Cambridge  when  Sir  George  received 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music." 

"  Ijaud,  Laud,  thai^s  not  the  college  we  mean." 
"There  is  also  the  college  in  Gower  Street,  where  my  grand- 
son  " 

**  This  is  the  college  in  Queer  Street,  ma'am,  haw,  haw  !  Mul- 
ligan, you  divvle  (in  an  Irish  accent),  a  glass  of  wine  with  you. 
Wine,  here,  you  waiter!  What's  your  uaiiic,  you  black  nigger  1 
'Possum  up  a  gum-tree,  eh  ?  Fill  him  up.  Dere  he  go  "  (imitiiting 
the  Mandingo  manner  of  speaking  English). 

In  this  agreeable  way  would  Mr.  Slang  rattle  on,  speedily  making 
himself  the  centre  of  the  convei*s;ition,  and  a<l(lrevssing  graceful  famili- 
arities to  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  round  him. 

It  was  good  to  see  how  the  little  knii^^ht,  the  most  moral  and 
calm  of  men,  was  compelled  to  receive  ^Ir.  Slang's  stories,  and  the 
frightened  air  with  which,  at  the  conelusiou  of  one  of  them,  he 
would  venture  upon  a  commendatory  grin.  His  lady,  on  her  part 
too,  had  been  laboriously  civil  ;  and,  on  the  occjision  on  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  this  gentleman  and  Mrs.  Walker,  it  was  the 
latter  who  gave  the  signal  for  withdrawing  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
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by  saying,  "  I  think,  Lady  Thrum,  it  is  quite  time  for  us  to  retire." 
Some  exquisite  joke  of  Mr.  Slang's  was  the  cause  of  this  abrupt 
disappearance.  But,  as  they  went  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room, 
Lady  Thrum  took  occasion  to  say,  "  My  dear,  in  the  course  of  your 
profession  you  will  have  to  submit  to  many  such  familiarities  on  the 
part  of  persons  of  low  breeding,  such  as  I  fear  Mr.  Slang  is.  But 
let  me  caution  you  against  giving  way  to  your  temper  as  you  did. 
Did  you  not  perceive  that  /  never  allowed  him  to  see  my  inward 
dissatisfaction  ?  And  I  make  it  a  particular  point  that  you  should 
be  very  civil  to  him  to-night.  Your  interests — our  interests  depend 
upon  it." 

"  And  are  my  interests  to  make  me  civil  to  a  wretch  like  that  ? " 
"  Mrs.  Walker,  would  you  wish  to  give  lessons  in  morality  and 
behaviour  to  Lady  Thrum  1 "  said  the  old  lady,  drawing  herself  up 
with  great  dignity.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  a  very  strong  desire 
indeed  to  conciliate  Mr.  Slang ;  and  hence  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Grcorge  was  to  have  a  considerable  share  of  Morgiana's  earnings. 

Mr.  Bhidyer,  the  famous  editor  of  the  Tomahawk,  whose  jokea 
Sir  George  pretended  to  admire  so  much  (Sir  George  who  never  made 
a  joke  in  his  life),  was  a  press  bravo  of  considerable  talent  and  no 
principle,  and  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  would  "  l>ack  himself  for  a 
slashing  article  against  any  man  in  England  ! "  He  would  not  only 
write,  but  fight  on  a  pinch ;  was  a  good  scholar,  and  as  savage  in  his 
manner  as  with  his  pen.  Mr.  Squinny  is  of  exactly  the  opposite 
school,  as  delicate  as  milk-and-water,  harmless  in  his  habits,  fond  of 
the  flute  when  the  state  of  his  chest  will  allow  him,  a  great  practiser 
of  waltzing  and  dancing  in  general,  and  in  his  journal  mildly  mali- 
cious. He  never  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  jwliteness,  but  manages 
to  insiiuiate  a  great  deal  that  is  disagreeable  to  an  author  in  the  course 
of  twenty  lines  of  criticism.  Personally  he  is  quite  respectable,  and 
lives  with  two  maiden  aunts  at  Brompton.  Nobody,  on  the  contrary, 
knows  where  Mr.  Bludyer  lives.  He  has  housojj  of  call,  mysterious 
taverns  where  he  may  Ix^  found  at  particidar  hours  by  those  who 
need  him,  and  wliere  panting  publishers  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
him  up.  For  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  guinea  he  will  write  a  page  of 
praise  or  abuse  of  any  man  living,  or  on  any  subject,  or  on  any  line 
of  polities.  "  Hang  it,  sir  !  "  siiys  he,  "  pay  me  enough  and  I  will 
write  down  my  own  father  !  "  According  to  the  state  of  his  credit, 
he  is  (ln\s.sed  eitluT  almost  in  rags  or  else  in  the  extremest  flush  of 
the  fashion.  With  the  latter  attire  he  puts  on  a  haughty  and  aristo- 
cratic air,  imd  would  slap  a  duke  on  the  shoulder.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  dang(irous  than  to  refuse  to  lend  him  a  sum  of  money 
when  he  a.sks  for  it,  it  is  to  lend  it  to  him  ;  for  he  never  pays,  and 
never  partlons  a  man  to  whom  he  owes.     Walker  refused  to  cajsh  a 
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bQlfor  mey^lie  had  been  heaid  to  say,  "and  111  do  for  his  vife  irhen 
she  oomea  out  on  the  sta^  1 "  Mia.  Walker  and  Sir  Qeoige  Thrum 
irare  in  an  a^jony  about  the  TawMhawk;  hence  the  latter's  invita- 
tkm  to  Mr.  Bludyer.  Sir  Geotge  was  in  a  great  tremor  about  the 
Ficwen  cf  FaakUm;  henoe  his  invitation  to  Mr.  Squinny.  Mr. 
Squinny  was  intnxliioed  to  Lord  Boundtoweis  and  Mr.  Fitz-Urae 
aa  (me  of  the  moat  delightful  and  talented  of  our  young  men  of 
geniua ;  and  Fits,  irho  believes  everything  any  one  tells  him,  was 
quite  i^eaaed  to  have  ^  honour  of  sitting  near  the  live  editor  of  a 
paper.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Squinny  himself  was  no  less 
delisted :  I  saw  him  giving  his  card  to  Fitz-Urse  at  the  end  of  the 
aaoond  course. 

No  particular  attention  was  paid  to  Mr.  Desmond  Mulligan. 
Political  enthusiasm  is  his  forte.  He  lives  and  writes  in  a  rapture. 
He  is,  of  course,  a  member  of  an  inn  of  court,  and  greatly  addicted 
to  after-dinner  speaking  as  a  preparation  for  the  bar,  where  as  a 
young  man  of  genius  he  hopes  one  day  to  shine.  He  is  almost  the 
only  man  to  whom  Bludyer  is  civil ;  for,  if  the  latter  will  fight 
doggedly  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  so  doing,  the  former  fights  like 
an  Irishman,  and  has  a  pleasure  in  it  He  has  been  "  on  the  ground  ^ 
I  don't  know  how  many  times,  and  quitted  his  country  on  account 
of  a  quarrel  with  Government  r^iarding  certain  articles  published  by 
him  in  the  Phoenix  newspaper.  With  the  third  bottle,  he  becomes 
overpoweringly  great  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  at  that  period 
generally  volunteers  a  couple  or  more  of  Irish  melodies,  selecting  the 
most  melancholy  in  the  collection.  At  five  in  the  afternoon,  you 
axe  sure  to  see  him  about  the  House  of  Coinmona,  and  he  knows  the 
"  Reform  Club  "  (he  calls  it  the  Refawnim)  as  well  as  if  he  were  a 
member.  It  is  curious  for  the  contemplative  mind  to  mark  those 
mysterious  hangcrs^n  of  Irish  Members  of  Pariiament  —  strange 
runners  and  aides-de-camp  which  all  the  honourable  gentlemen  appear 
to  possess.  Desmond,  in  his  political  capacity,  is  one  of  these,  and 
besides  his  calling  as  reporter  to  a  newspaper,  is  "  our  well-informed 
correspondent "  of  that  famous  Munster  pajxir,  the  Green  Flag  of 
Sktbbereen, 

With  Mr.  Mulligan's  qualities  and  history  I  only  became  subse- 
quently acquainted.  On  the  present  evening  he  made  but  a  brief 
stay  at  the  dinner-table,  being  compelled  by  his  professional  duties 
to  attend  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  above  formed  the  party  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to 
dine.  What  other  repasts  Sir  George  Thnim  may  have  given, 
what  assemblies  of  men  of  mere  science  he  may  have  invited 
to  give  their  opinion  regarding  his  prodigy,  what  other  editors  of 
papers  he  may  have  pacified  or  rendered  ikvourable.  who  knows? 
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On  the  present  occasion,  we  did  not  quit  the  dinner-table  until 
Mr.  Slang  the  manager  was  considerably  excited  by  wine,  and 
music  had  been  heard  for  some  time  in  the  drawing-room  overhead 
during  our  absence.  An  addition  had  been  made  to  the  Thrum 
party  by  the  arrival  of  several  persons  to  spend  the  evening, — a 
man  to  play  on  the  violin  between  the  singing,  a  youth  to  play  on 
the  piano,  Miss  Horseman  to  sing  with  Mrs.  Walker,  and  other 
scientific  characters.  In  a  corner  sat  a  red-faced  old  lady,  of 
whom  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  took  little  notice ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman with  a  royal  button,  who  blushed  and  looked  exceedingly 
modest. 

"  Hang  me  ! "  says  Mr.  Bludyer,  who  had  perfectly  good  reasons 
for  recognising  Mr.  Woolsey,  and  who  on  this  day  chose  to  assume 
his  aristocratic  air ;  "  there's  a  tailor  in  the  room  !  What  do  they 
mean  by  asking  me  to  meet  tradesmen  1 " 

"Delancy,  my  dear,"  cries  Slang,  entering  the  room  with  a 
reel,  "  how's  your  precious  health  ]  Give  us  your  hand !  When 
are  we  to  be  married?  Make  room  for  me  on  the  sofa,  that's 
a  duck  ! " 

"Get  along,  Slang,"  says  Mrs.  Crump,  addressed  by  the 
manager  by  her  maiden  name  (artists  genenilly  drop  the  title  of 
honour  which  peoi)le  adopt  in  the  world,  and  call  each  other  by 
their  simi)le  siunames) — "  get  along,  Slang,  or  I'll  tell  Mrs.  S.  I " 
The  enterprising  manager  replies  by  sportively  striking  Mrs. 
Crump  on  the  side  a  blow  which  causes  a  great  giggle  fi:om 
the  lady  insulted,  and  a  most  good-humoured  threat  to  box 
Slang's  ears.  I  fear  very  much  that  Morgiana's  mother  thought 
Mr.  Slang  an  exceedingly  gentlemanlike  and  agreeable  person ;  be- 
sides, she  was  eager  to  have  his  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Walker's 
singing. 

The  manager  stretched  himself  out  with  much  gracefulness  on 
the  sofa,  supporting  two  little  dumpy  legs  encased  in  varnished 
boots  on  a  chair. 

"  Ajax,  some  te^i  to  Mr.  Slang,"  said  my  Lady,  looking  towards 
that  gentleman  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  some  alarm,  I 
thought. 

"  That's  right,  Ajax,  my  black  prince  !  "  exclaimed  Slang,  when 
the  negro  brought  the  re(iuired  refreshment ;  "  and  now  I  suppose 
you'll  be  wanted  in  tlie  orchestra  yonder.  Don't  Ajax  play  the 
cymbals,  Sir  George  ? " 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  good — capital ! "  answered  the  knight, 
exceedingly  frightened ;  "  but  ours  is  not  a  viilitaty  band.  Miss 
Horseman,  ]\Ir.  Craw,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ravenswing,  shall  we  begin 
the  trio]     Silence,  gentlemen,  if  you  please;  it  is  a   little  pieco 
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from  m7  opem  of  the  '  Brigand's  Bride.'  Miss  Horaeman  takes 
the  Rige's  port^  Hr.  Graw  is  Stiletto  the  Brigand,  my  aooomplished 
impiliB^  Bride;"  and  tiie  music  began. 

^THS  BSIDB. 

My  hurt  with  joy  la  beating, 
My  ejM  with  teon  are  dim ; 

THE  PAOB. 

Her  heart  with  joy  ie  beating 
Her  eyes  are  fixed  on  him ; 

THE  BRIGAND. 

My  heart  with  rage  is  beating, 
In  blood  my  eyeballs  swim  1 " 

What  may  haye  been  the  merits  of  the  music  or  the  singing^ 
I,  of  coune,  cannot  guess.  Lady  Thrum  sat  opposite  the  tesrcupsi 
nodding  her  head  and  beating  time  yery  gravely.  Lord  Round- 
towen^  by  her  side,  nodded  his  head  too,  for  a  while,  and  then  fell 
asleep.  I  should  have  done  the  same  but  for  the  manager,  whose 
actions  were  worthy  of  remark.  He  sang  \vith  all  the  three 
singersi  and  a  great  deal  louder  than  any  of  them;  he  shouted 
bravo !  or  hissed  as  he  thought  proper ;  he  criticised  all  the 
points  of  Mrs.  Walker's  person.  "  Shell  do,  Crump,  she'll  do — 
a  splendid  arm — you'll  see  her  eyes  in  the  shilling  gallery  !  What 
B(»t  of  a  foot  has  she  ?  She's  five  feet  three,  if  she's  an  inch ! 
BmVo — slap  up— capital — hurrah  ! "  And  he  concluded  by  saying, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Ravenswiug,  he  would  put  Ligonier's  nose 
out  of  joint! 

The  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Slang  almost  reconciled  Lady  Thnim 
to  the  abruptness  of  his  manners,  and  even  (siused  Sir  George  to 
fbrget  that  his  chorus  had  been  interrupted  by  the  obstreperous 
fiimiliarity  of  the  manager. 

"And  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Bludycr,"  said  the  tailor,  de- 
lighted that  his  proiSg^  should  be  thus  winning  all  hearts :  "  isn't 
Mrs.  Walker  a  tiptop  singer,  eh,  sir  ? " 

"  I  think  she's  a  very  bad  one,  Mr.  Woolsey,"  said  the  illustrious 
author,  wishing  to  abbreviate  all  communications  with  a  tailor  to 
whom  he  owed  forty  pounds. 

"Then,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Woolaey  fiercely,  "I'll — I'll  thank  you 
to  pay  me  my  little  bill ! " 

It  is  true  there  was  no  connection  between  Mrs.  Walker's  sing- 
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ing  and  Woolsey's  little  bill ;  that  the  "  Theuy  sir,"  was  perfectly 
illogical  on  Woolsey's  part ;  but  it  was  a  very  happy  hit  for  the 
future  fortunes  of  Mrs.  Walker.  Who  knows  what  would  have 
come  of  her  ddbut  but  for  that  "Then,  sir,"  and  whether  a 
"smashing  article"  from  the  TomcJiawk  might  not  have  ruined 
her  for  ever  1 

**  Are  you  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Walker's  1 "  said  Mr.  Bludyer,  in 
reply  to  the  angry  tailor. 

"  What's  that  to  you,  whether  I  am  or  not  1 "  replied  Woolaey 
fiercely.  "  But  I'm  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Walker,  sir ;  proud  am  I 
to  say  so,  sir;  and,  as  the  poet  says,  sir,  'a  little  learning's  a 
dangerous  thing,'  sir ;  and  I  think  a  man  who  don't  pay  his  bills 
may  keep  his  tongue  quiet  at  least,  sir,  and  not  abuse  a  lady,  sir, 
whom  everybody  else  praises,  sir.  You  shan't  humbug  me  any  more, 
sir ;  you  shall  hear  from  my  attorney  to-morrow,  so  mark  that ! " 

"  Hush,  my  dear  Mr.  Woolsey,"  cried  the  literary  man,  "  don't 
make  a  noise ;  come  into  this  window :  is  Mrs.  Walker  really  a 
friend  of  yours  ? " 

"  I've  told  you  so,  sir." 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  serve  her ;  and, 
look  you,  Woolsey,  any  article  you  choose  to  send  about  her  to  the 
Tomahawk  I  promise  you  I'll  put  in." 

"  Will  you,  though?  then  we'll  say  nothing  about  the  little 
bill." 

"You  may  do  on  that  point,"  answered  Bludyer  haughtily, 
"  exactly  as  you  please.  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  from  my  duty, 
mind  that ;  and  mind,  too,  tliat  I  can  write  a  slashing  article  better 
than  any  man  in  England  :  I  (^ould  cnish  her  by  ten  lines." 

The  tables  were  now  turned,  and  it  was  Woolsey's  turn  to  be 
alarmed. 

"  Pooh  !  pooh !  I  wa^  angr}%"  said  he,  "  because  you  abused 
Mrs.  Walker,  who's  an  angel  on  earth ;  but  I'm  very  willing  to 
apologbe.  I  say — come — let  me  take  your  measure  for  some  new 
clothes,  eh  !  Mr.  B.  1 " 

"I'll  come  to  yoiu-  shop,"  answered  the  literary  man,  quite 
appeased.     "  Silence  !  they're  beginning  another  song." 

The  songs,  which  I  don't  attempt  to  describe  (and,  upon  my 
word  and  honour,  as  far  as  /  can  understand  matters,  I  believe  to 
this  day  that  Mrs.  Walker  was  only  an  ordinary  singer) — the  songs 
lasted  a  great  deal  longer  than  I  liked  ;  but  I  was  nailed,  as  it  were, 
to  the  spot,  having  agreed  to  sup  at  Knightsbridge  barracks  with 
Fitz-Urse,  who  ciirriage  was  ordered  at  eleven  o'clock. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,"  said  our  old  host  to  me,  "you  cap 
do  nie  the  greatest  service  in  the  world." 
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*<  Speak,  sir  I "  said  L 

'^  Will  you  ask  your  honourable  and  gallant  friend,  the  Captain, 
to  driTB  lunoe  Mr.  Squinny  to  Biompton?" 

*'Oan't  Mr.  Squinny  get  a  cab?" 

Sir  George  looked  particulaily  arch.  *' Generakhip,  my  dear 
young  friend — a  little  harmless  generalship.  Mr.  Squinny  will  not 
give  much  for  my  opinion  of  my  pupil,  but  he  will  value  yery 
hij^y  the  opinion  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fitz-Urse." 

For  a  moral  man,  was  not  the  little  kni^^t  a  clever  fellow  t 
He  had  bou^t  Mr.  Squinny  for  a  dinner  worth  ten  shillings,  and 
for  a  ride  in  a  carriage  with  a  lord's  son.  Squinny  was  carried 
to  Brompton,  and  set  down  at  his  aunts'  door,  delighted  with  his 
new  friends,  and  exceedingly  sick  with  a  dgar  they  had  made  him 
smoke. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

IN  WHICH  MR.  WALKER  SHOWS  GREAT  PRUDEIfCE  AND 

FORBEARANCE 

THE  describing  of  all  these  persons  does  not  advance  Morgiana's 
story  much.  But,  perhaps,  some  country  readers  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  class  of  persons  ])y  whose  printed  opinions 
they  are  guided,  and  are  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  mere  merit 
will  make  a  reputation  on  the  stage  or  elsewhere.  The  making  of 
a  theatrical  success  is  a  much  more  complicated  and  curious  thing 
than  such  persons  fancy  it  to  be.  Immense  are  tlie  pains  taken  to 
get  a  good  word  from  Mr.  This  of  the  Star,  or  Mr.  That  of  the 
Courier f  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  critic  of  the  day,  and  get 
the  editors  of  tlie  metroiiolis  into  a  good  humour, — above  all,  to 
have  the  name  of  the  i)er8on  to  be  puffed  perj>etually  before  the 
public.  Artists  cannot  l)e  advertised  like  Macassar  oil  or  blacking, 
and  they  want  it  to  the  full  as  much ;  hence  endless  ingenuity 
must  be  practised  in  order  to  keep  tlie  popular  attention  awake. 
Suppose  a  great  actor  moves  from  Lontlon  to  Windsor,  the  Brentford 
Champion  must  state,  that  "Yesterday  Mr.  Blazes  and  suite 
passed  rapidly  through  our  city  ;  the  celebrated  comedian  is  engaged, 
we  hear,  at  Windsor,  to  give  some  of  his  inimitable  readings  of  our 
great  national  bard  to  the  most  illustrious  audience  in  the  realm." 
This  piece  of  intelligence  the  Hammersmith  Observer  will  ques- 
tion the  next  week,  as  thus : — "  A  contemj)orary,  the  Brentford 
Champion,  says  that  Blazes  is  engaged  to  give  Shakspearian  readings 
at  W^indsor  to  ^  tlie  most  illustrious  audience  in  the  realm.'  We 
quejstion  this  fact  very  much.  We  would,  indeed,  that  it  were 
tnie ;  but  the  most  illustrious  audience  in  the  realm  prefer  foreign 
melodies  to  the  native  wood-notes  wild  of  the  sweet  song-bird  of 
Avon.  Mr.  Blazes  is  simply  gone  to  Eton,  where  his  son,  Master 
Massinger  Blazes,  is  suffering,  we  regret  to  hear,  under  a  severe 
attack  of  the  chicken-pox.  This  complaint  (incident  to  youth)  has 
raged,  we  understand,  with  frightful  virulence  in  Eton  School." 

And  if,  after  the  above  paragraphs,  some  London  paper  chooses 
to  attack  the  folly  of  the  i»rovincial  j)ress,  which  talks  of  Mr.  Blazes, 
and  chronicles  bis  movements,  as  if  he  were  a  crowned  head,  what 
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harm  is  done?  Blazes  can  write  in  his  own  name  to  the  Loudon 
journal,  and  say  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  provincial  journals  choose 
to  chronicle  his  movements,  and  that  he  was  far  from  wishing  that 
the  afflictions  of  those  who  are  dear  to  him  should  form  the  subject 
of  public  comment,  and  be  held  up  to  public  ridicule.  "  We  had 
no  intention  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  an  estimable  public  servant," 
writes  the  editor;  "and  our  remarks  on  the  chicken-pox  were 
general,  not  personal.  We  sincerely  trust  that  Master  Massinger 
Blazes  has  recovered  from  that  complaint,  and  that  he  may  pass 
through  the  measles,  the  whooping-cough,  the  fourth  form,  and  all 
other  diseases  to  which  youth  is  subject,  with  comfort  to  himself, 
and  credit  to  his  parents  and  teacliers."  At  his  next  appearance  ou 
the  stage  after  this  controversy,  a  Britisli  jiublic  calls  for  Blazes 
three  times  after  the  play ;  and  somehow  there  is  sure  to  be  some 
one  with  a  laurel-wreath  in  a  stage-box,  who  flings  that  chaplet  at 
the  inspired  artist's  feet. 

I  don't  know  liow  it  was,  but  before  the  dehut  of  Morgiana,  the 
English  press  began  to  heave  and  throb  in  a  convulsive  manner,  as 
if  indicative  of  the  near  birth  of  some  great  tiling.  For  instance, 
you  read  in  one  paper : — 

Anecdote  of  Karl  Maria  Von  Weher. — When  the  author  of 
*  Obenm  '  wjis  in  England,  he  was  invited  by  a  noble  duke  to  dinner, 
and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  artists  were  assembled  to 
meet  him.  The  signal  Ixjing  giv(m  to  descend  to  the  Balle-d,- 
mamjfry  the  German  comimser  was  invited  by  his  noble  host  (a 
biichelor)  to  lead  the  way.  *  Is  it  not  the  fashion  in  your  country,' 
said  he  simply,  *  for  the  man  of  the  first  eminence  to  take  the  first 
place]  Here  is  one  whose  i^enius  entitles  him  to  be  first  anywhere.^ 
And,  so  saying,  he  pointed  to  our  admirable  En.i,'lish  composer,  Sir 
Geor;,'e  Thnim.  The  two  musicians  were  friends  to  the  last,  and 
Sir  George  has  still  the  i<ienticiil  piece  of  rosin  which  the  author  of 
the  *  Freischutz  '  gave  him." — The  Moon  (morning  pajKjr),  June  2. 

"  Gt'ovfje  IIT.  a  Compose^'. — Sir  George  Thrum  has  in  his  i>os- 
sessiou  the  score  of  an  air,  the  words  from  *  Samson  Agonistcs,'  an 
autogniph  of  the  late  revered  monarch.  We  hear  that  that  excellent 
composer  has  in  store  for  us  not  only  an  opera,  but  a  pupil,  with 
whose  transcendent  merits  the  ^lite  of  our  aristocracy  are  already 
familiar." — If*id.,  June  5. 

"  } funic  irifh  a  Venr/eance. — The  march  to  the  sound  of  which 
the  49th  and  7r)th  regiments  nished  up  the  breacli  of  Ba<lajoz  was 
the  celebrated  air  from  *  Britons  Alarmed ;  or.  The  Siege  of  Bergen- 
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op-Zoom,'  by  our  famous  English  composer,  Sir  George  Thrum. 
Marshal  Davoust  said  that  the  French  line  never  stood  when  that 
air  was  performed  to  the  charge  of  the  bayonet.  We  hear  the 
yeteran  musician  has  an  opera  now  about  to  appear,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  Old  England  will  now,  aa  then,  i^ow  its  superiority 
over  cUl  foreign  opponents." — Albion, 

"  We  have  been  accused  of  preferring  the  produit  of  the  Stranger 
to  the  talent  of  our  own  native  shores ;  but  those  who  speak  so, 
little  know  us.  We  are  fanatici  per  la  musica  wherever  it  be,  and 
welcome  merit  dan^  chaqrie  pays  du  monde.  What  do  we  say  I  Le 
mMte  rCa  point  de  pays,  as  Napoleon  said ;  and  Sir  George  Thrum 
(Chevalier  de  TOrdi-e  de  TEl^phant  et  Chilteau  de  Ealbsbraten- 
Pumpernickel)  is  a  maestro  whose  fame  appartient  d  V Europe, 

"  We  have  just  heard  the  lovely  dleve,  whose  rare  qualities  thiB 
Cavaliere  has  brought  to  perfection, — we  have  heard  The  Ravens  • 
WING  (pourquoi  cosher  un  nom  qtie  demain  un  monde  va  saltier  f), 
and  a  creature  more  beautiful  and  gifted  never  bloomed  before  dans 
nos  climais.  She  sang  the  delicious  duet  of  the  *  Nabucodonosore,' 
with  Count  Pizzicato,  with  a  bellezza,  a  grandezza,  a  raggio^  that 
excited  tn  the  bosom  of  the  audience  a  corresponding  furore :  her 
scherzando  was  exquisite,  though  we  confess  we  thought  the  con- 
cluding fioriiura  in  the  passage  in  Y  flat  a  leetle,  a  very  leetle 
^foTzata,     Surely  the  words, 

*  Giorno  d'orrore, 
Delire,  dolore, 
Nabucodonosore, ' 

should  be  given  andante,  and  not  con  strepito :  but  this  is  a  faute 
hien  Ugere  in  the  midst  of  such  unrivalled  excellence,  and  only 
mentioned  here  that  we  may  have  something  to  criticise. 

"We  hear  that  the  enterprising  impresat^'o  of  one  of  the 
royal  theatres  has  made  an  engagement  with  the  Diva ;  and,  if  we 
have  a  regret,  it  is  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  sing  in  the 
unfortunate  language  of  our  rude  northern  clime,  which  does  not 
preter  itself  near  so  well  to  the  hocca  of  the  cantatrice  as  do  the 
mellifluous  accents  of  the  Lingua  Toscana,  the  langue  par  excellence 
of  son^r. 

"  The  Ravenswing's  voice  is  a  magnificent  contra-basso  of  nine 
octaves,"  &c. — Flowers  oJ'FaMori,  June  10. 

"01(1  Thrum,  the  composer,  is  bringing  out  an  opera  and  a 
pupil.  The  opera  is  good,  the  pupil  first-rate.  The  opera  will  do 
much  more  than  compete  with  the  infernal  twaddle  and  disgUBting 
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Blip-slop  of  Donizetti,  and  the  milk-and-water  fools  who  imitate 
him :  it  will  (and  we  ask  the  readers  of  the  Tonuihawk,  were  we 
EVEB  mistaken  ?)  surpass  all  these :  it  is  goodf  of  downright  English 
stuff.  The  airs  are  fresh  and  pleasing,  the  choruses  large  and  noble, 
the  instrumentation  solid  and  rich,  the  music  is  carefully  written. 
We  wish  old  Thrum  and  his  opera  well. 

*'  His  pupil  is  a  sure  card,  a  splendid  woman,  and  a  splendid 
singer.  She  is  so  handsome  that  she  might  sing  as  mucli  out  of 
tune  as  Miss  Ligonier,  and  the  public  would  forgive  her ;  and  sings 
80  well,  that  were  she  as  ugly  as  the  aforesjiid  Ligonier,  the  audience 
woidd  listen  to  her.  The  Ravenswing,  tliat  is  lier  fantastical 
theatrical  name  (her  real  name  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  notorious 
scoundrel  in  the  Fleet,  who  invented  the  Panama  swindle,  the 
Pontine  Marshes  swindle,  the  Soap  swindle — how  are  i/(/u  of  /or 
soaj)  now,  Mr.  W-lk-r  ?) — the  Ravenswing,  we  say,  will  do.  Slang 
has  engaged  her  at  thirty  guineas  per  week,  and  she  appears  next 
month  in  Thrum's  oi)eni,  of  which  the  words  are  written  by  a  great 
ass  with  some  talent — we  mean  Mr.  Mulligan. 

"There  is  a  foreign  fool  in  the  Flowers  of  Fashion  who  is 
doing  his  best  to  disgast  the  public  by  his  filthy  flattery.  It  is 
enough  to  make  one  sick.  Why  is  the  foreign  beast  not  kicked 
out  of  the  paper?" — The  Tomahawk^  June  17. 

The  first  three  "  anecdotes "  were  supplied  by  Mulligan  to  his 
paper,  with  many  others  which  need  not  here  be  repeated  :  he  kept 
them  up  with  amazing  energy  and  variety.  Anecdotes  of  Sir 
George  Thrum  met  you  unexpect(Mlly  in  queer  coniere  of  country 
papers :  puffs  of  the  English  school  of  music  appeare<l  perpetually 
in  "  Notices  to  Correspondents "  in  the  Sunday  j)rints,  some  of 
which  Mr.  Slang  commanded,  and  in  others  over  which  the  indefati- 
gable Mulligan  had  a  control.  This  youth  was  the  soul  of  the  little 
conspiracy  for  raising  Morgiana  into  fame  :  and  humble  iis  he  is, 
and  great  and  respectable  as  is  Sir  George  Thrum,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  Riivenswing  would  never  have  In^en  the  Kavcnswing  she  is 
but  for  the  ingenuity  and  energy  of  the  lumcst  Hibernian  rei)orter. 

It  is  only  the  business  of  the  grcM  man  who  writes  the  leading 
articias  which  appear  in  the  large  type  of  the  daily  pajH^rs  to 
compose  those  astonishing  pieces  of  elo<iuence  ;  the  other  parts  of 
the  paper  are  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  sulxKlitor,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  select  paragraphs,  reject  or  receive  horrid  accidents,  police 
reports,  &c. ;  with  wliich,  occupied  as  he  is  in  the  exercise^  of  his 
tremendous  functions,  the  editor  himself  <*annot  be  exjjected  to 
meddle.  The  fate  of  Euroi)e  is  his  province ;  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  an<l  the  great  questions^  of  State,  demand  the  editor's  atten- 
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tion :  the  humble  puff,  the  paragraph  about  the  last  murder,  or  the 
state  of  the  crops,  or  the  sewers  in  Chancery  Lane,  is  confided  to 
the  care  of  the  sub;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what  a  prodigious 
number  of  Irishmen  exist  among  the  sub-editors  of  London.  When 
the  Liberator  enumerates  the  services  of  his  countrymen,  how  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  was  won  by  the  Irish  Brigade,  how  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  Irish  regiments,  and 
enumerates  other  acts  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Milesian  heroism 
and  genius — he  ought  at  least  to  mention  the  Irish  brigade  of  the 
press,  and  the  amazing  services  they  do  to  this  country. 

Tlie  truth  is,  the  Irish  reporters  and  soldiers  appear  to  do  their 
duty  right  well ;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Mulligan  is  one  of  the  former. 
Having  the  interests  of  his  opera  and  the  Ravenswing  strongly  at 
heart,  and  being  amongst  his  brethren  an  exceedingly  popular  fellow, 
he  managed  matters  so  that  never  a  day  passed  but  some  paragraph 
appeared  somewhere  regarding  the  new  singer,  in  whom,  for  their 
countryman's  sake,  all  his  brothers  and  sub-editors  felt  an  interest. 

These  puifs,  destined  to  make  known  to  all  the  world  the  merits 
of  the  Ravenswing,  of  course  had  an  effect  upon  a  gentleman  very 
closely  connected  with  that  lady,  the  respectable  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet,  Captain  Walker.  As  long  as  he  received  his  weekly  two 
guineas  from  Mr.  Woolsey,  and  the  occasional  half-crowns  which 
his  wife  could  spare  in  her  almost  daily  visits  to  him,  he  had  never 
troubled  himself  to  inquire  what  her  pursuits  were,  and  had  allowed 
her  (though  the  worthy  woman  longed  with  all  her  might  to  betray 
herself)  to  keep  her  secret.  He  was  far  from  thinking,  indeed,  that 
his  wife  would  prove  such  a  treasure  to  him. 

But  when  the  voice  of  fame  and  the  colunms  of  the  public 
journals  brought  him  each  day  some  new  story  regarding  the  merits, 
genius,  and  beauty  of  the  Ravenswing ;  when  rumours  reached  him 
that  she  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Sir  George  Thrum;  when  she 
brought  him  five  guineas  after  singing  at  the  "Philharmonic" 
(other  five  the  good  soul  had  spent  in  purchasing  some  smart  new 
cockades,  hats,  cloaks,  and  laces  for  her  little  son) ;  when,  finally, 
it  was  said  that  Slang,  the  great  manager,  offered  her  an  engage- 
ment at  thirty  guineas  per  week,  Mr.  Walker  became  exceedingly 
interested  in  his  wife's  proceedings,  of  which  he  demanded  fh)m  her 
the  fullest  explanation. 

Using  his  marital  authority,  he  absolutely  forbade  Mrs.  Walker's 
appearance  on  the  public  stage ;  he  wrote  to  Sir  (Jeorge  Thrum  a 
letter  expressive  of  his  highest  indignation  that  negotiations  so 
important  should  ever  have  been  commenced  without  his  authorisa- 
tion ;  and  he  wrote  to  his  dear  Slang  (for  these  gentlemen  were 
yery  intimate,  ancf  iu  ^he  course  of  bis  transactions  as  au  agent 
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Mr.  W.  had  had  many  dealings  with  Mr.  S.),  asking  his  dear  Slang 
whether  the  latter  thought  his  Mend  Walker  would  be  so  green 
as  to  allow  his  wife  to  appear  on  the  stage,  and  he  remain  in  prison 
with  all  his  debts  on  his  head  ? 

And  it  was  a  curious  thiug  now  to  behold  how  eager  those  very 
oreditors  who  but  yesterday  (and  with  perfect  correctness)  had  de- 
nounced Mr.  Walker  as  a  swindler;  who  had  reftised  to  come  to 
any  composition  with  him,  and  had  sworn  never  to  release  him ; 
how  they  on  a  sudden  became  quite  eager  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  him,  and  offered,  nay,  begged  and  prayed  him  to  go 
fiiQjB, — only  giving  them  his  own  and  Mrs.  Walker's  acknowledgment 
of  their  debt,  with  a  promise  that  a  part  of  tlie  lady's  salary  should 
be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  claim. 

**  The  lady's  salary ! "  said  Mr.  Walker,  indignantly,  to  these 
gentlemen  and  their  attorneys.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  will  allow  Mrs. 
Walker  to  go  on  the  stage  1 — do  you  suppose  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to 
sign  bills  to  the  full  amount  of  these  claims  against  me,  when  in  a 
few  months  more  I  can  walk  out  of  prison  without  paying  a  sliilling  ? 
Qentlemen,  you  take  Howard  Walker  for  an  idiot.  I  like  tlie  Fleet, 
and  rather  than  pay  I'll  stay  here  for  these  ten  years." 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  Captain's  determination  to  make 
some  advantageous  bargain  for  himself  with  his  creditors  and  the 
gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  bringing  forward  Mrs.  Walker  on 
the  stage.  And  who  (^n  say  that  in  so  determining  he  diil  not  act 
with  laudable  prudence  and  justice  ? 

"  You  do  not,  surely,  consider,  my  very  dear  sir,  that  half  the 
amount  of  Mrs.  Walker's  salaries  is  too  much  for  my  immense 
trouble  and  pains  in  te^iching  her?"  cried  Sir  Greorge  Thrum 
(who,  in  reply  to  Walker's  note,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  wait 
personally  on  that  gentleman).  "  Remember  that  I  am  the  first 
master  in  England ;  that  I  have  the  best  interest  in  England ;  that 
I  can  bring  her  out  at  the  Palace,  and  at  every  concert  and  nnisical 
festival  in  England ;  that  I  am  obliged  to  tejich  her  every  single 
note  that  she  utters ;  and  that  without  me  she  could  no  more  sing 
a  song  than  her  little  baby  could  walk  without  its  nurse." 

"  I  believe  about  half  what  you  say,"  said  Mr.  Walker. 

"  My  dear  Captain  Walker  !  would  you  question  my  integrity  ? 
Who  wa.s  it  that  made  Mrs.  Millinicton's  fortune,-  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Millington,  who  has  now  ^^'ot  a  hundred  thousand  pounds? 
Who  wius  it  that  brou^^ht  out  the  finest  tiMior  in  Euroj)e,  Popi)leton  ? 
Ask  the  musical  world,  ask  those  groat  artists  th<'niselve8,  and  they 
will  tell  you  they  owe  their  reputiition,  their  fortune,  to  Sir  George 
Thrum." 

"It  is  very  hkely,"  replied  the  Captain  coolly.     "You  are  a 
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good  master,  I  dare  say,  Sir  George ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  article 
Mrs.  Walker  to  you  for  three  years,  and  sign  her  articles  in  the 
Fleet.  Mrs.  Walker  shan't  sing  till  Fm  a  free  man,  that's  flat :  if 
I  stay  here  till  you're  dead  she  shan't." 

"  Gracious  powers,  sir ! "  exclaimed  Sir  QeoTge^  "  do  you  expect 
me  to  pay  your  debts  1 " 

"  Yes,  old  boy,"  answered  the  Captain,  "  and  to  give  me  some- 
thing handsome  in  hand,  too ;  and  that's  my  ultimatum :  and  so 
I  wish  you  good  morning,  for  I'm  engaged  to  play  a  match  at 
tennis  below." 

This  little  interview  exceedingly  frightened  the  worthy  knight, 
who  went  home  to  his  lady  in  a  delirious  state  of  alarm  occasioned 
by  the  audacity  of  Captain  Walker. 

Mr.  Slang's  interview  with  him  was  scarcely  more  satisfactory. 
He  owed,  he  said,  four  thousand  pounds.  His  creditors  might  be 
brought  to  compound  for  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  He  would  not 
consent  to  allow  his  wife  to  make  a  single  engagement  until  the 
creditors  were  satisfied,  and  until  he  had  a  handsome  sum  in  hand 
to  begin  the  world  with.  "  Unless  my  wife  comes  out,  you'll  be  iH 
the  Gazette  yourself,  you  know  you  will.  So  you  may  take  her  or 
leave  her,  as  you  think  fit." 

"  Let  her  sing  one  night  as  a  trial,"  said  Mr.  Slang. 

"  If  she  sings  one  night,  the  creditors  will  want  their  money  in 
fuU,"  replied  the  Captain.  "  I  shan't  let  her  labour,  poor  thing,  for 
the  profit  of  those  scoundrels ! "  adde<l  the  prisoner,  with  much 
feeling.  And  Slang  left  him  with  a  much  greater  respect  for 
Walker  than  he  had  ever  before  iK)8se88ed.  He  was  stnick  with 
the  gallantry  of  the  man  who  could  triumph  over  misfortunes,  nay, 
make  misfortune  itself  an  en;j:ine  of  good  luck. 

Mrs.  Walker  was  instructed  instantly  to  have  a  severe  sore 
throat.  The  journals  in  Mr.  Slang's  interest  <leplorcd  this  illness 
pathetically ;  while  the  papers  in  the  interest  of  the  opposition 
theatre  magnifie<l  it  with  great  malice.  "  The  new  singer,"  said 
one,  "  the  great  wonder  which  Slang  promised  us,  is  as  hoarse  as  a 
raven  I "  "  Doctor  Thorax  pronounces,''  wrote  another  paper, 
"  that  the  quinsy,  which  luis  suddenly  prostrated  Mrs.  Ravenswing, 
whose  singing  at  the  Philhannonic,  previous  to  her  apiHjarance  at 

the  *  T.  R ,'  excited  so  much  applause,  has  destroyed  the  latiy's 

voice  for  ever.  We  luckily  nec<l  no  other  prima  doima,  when  that 
place,  as  nightly  thousands  acknowledge,  is  held  by  Miss  Ligonier." 
The  Looker-on  said,  "  That  although  some  well-informed  contem- 
poraries had  declared  Mrs.  W.  Ravenswing's  complaint  to  be  » 
quinsy,  others,  on  whose  authority  they  could  equally  rely,  had 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  consumption.     At  all  events,  she  was  in  an 
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exceedingly  dangerous  Btate ;  from  wbich,  though  we  do  not  expect, 
we  heartily  trust  she  may  recover.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  lady,  some  saying  that  she  was  altogether  inferior  to  Miss 
Ligonier,  while  other  connoisseurs  declare  the  latter  lady  to  be  by 
no  means  so  accomplished  a  person.  This  point,  we  fear,''  continued 
the  Looker-on^  "  can  never  now  be  settled ;  unless,  which  we  fear  is 
improbable,  Mrs.  Ravenswing  should  ever  so  far  recover  as  to  be 
able  to  make  her  iUbut ;  and  even  then,  the  new  singer  will  not 
have  a  fair  chance  unless  her  voice  and  strength  shall  be  fully 
restored.  This  information,  which  we  have  from  exclusive  resources, 
may  be  relied  on,"  concluded  the  Looker-on^  "  as  authentic." 

It  was  Mr.  Walker  himself,  that  artful  and  audacious  Fleet 
prisoner,  who  concocted  those  very  paragraphs  against  his  wife's 
health  which  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  Ligonier  party.  The 
partisans  of  that  lady  were  delighted,  the  creditors  of  Mr.  Walker 
astounded,  at  reading  them.  Even  Sir  G^rge  Thrum  was  taken  in, 
and  came  to  the  Fleet  prison  in  considerable  alarm. 

"  Mum's  the  word,  my  good  sir ! "  said  Mr.  Walker.  "  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  arrangements  with  the  creditors." 

Well,  these  arrangements  were  finally  made.  It  does  not 
matter  how  many  shillings  in  the  pound  satisfied  the  rapacious 
creditors  of  Morgiana's  husband.  But  it  is  certain  that  her  voice 
returned  to  her  all  of  a  sudden  u|K>n  tlic  Captfiin's  release.  The 
papers  of  the  Mulligan  faction  agsiin  trumpeted  her  perfections  ;  the 
agreement  with  Mr.  Slang  was  concluded;  that  with  Sir  Greorge 
Thrum  the  great  comi)08er  satisfactorily  arrauge<l ;  and  the  new 
opera  underlined  in  immense  capitals  in  the  bills,  an<l  put  in 
rehearsal  with  immense  expenditure  on  the  part  of  tlie  scene-painter 
and  costumier. 

Need  we  tell  with  what  triumphant  success  the  "Brigand's 
Bride  "  was  received  1  All  the  Irish  sub-editors  the  next  morning 
took  care  to  have  such  an  accoimt  of  it  as  made  Miss  Ligonier  and 
Baroski  die  with  envy.  All  the  reporters  who  could  spare  time 
were  in  the  boxes  to  support  their  friend's  word.  All  the  journey- 
men tailors  of  the  establishment  of  Linsey,  Woolsey,  &  Co.  had 
pit  tickets  given  to  them,  and  applauded  with  all  their  might.  All 
Mr.  Walker's  friends  of  the  "Regent  Club"  lined  the  side-boxes 
with  white  kid  gloves ;  and  in  a  little  box  by  themselves  sat  Mrs. 
Crump  and  Mr.  Woolsey,  a  great  deal  too  much  agitated  to  applaud 
— so  agitated,  that  Woolsey  even  forgot  to  fling  down  the  bouquet 
he  had  brought  for  the  Rtivenswing. 

But  there  was  no  lack  of  those  horticultural  ornaments.  The 
theatre  servants  wheeled  away  a  wheelbarrowful  (which  were  flung 
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on  the  Btage  the  next  night  over  again) ;  and  Morgiana,  blushing, 
panting,  weeping,  was  led  off  by  Mr.  Poppleton,  the  eminent  tenor, 
who  had  crowned  her  with  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
chaplets. 

Here  che  flew  to  her  husband,  and  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  He  was  flirting  behind  the  side-scenes  with  Mademoiselle 
Flicflac,  who  had  been  dancing  in  the  divertissement ;  and  was  pro- 
bably the  only  man  in  the  theatre  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
embrace  that  did  not  care  for  it.  Even  Slang  was  affected,  and 
said  with  perfect  sincerity  that  he  wished  he  had  been  in  Walker's 
place.  The  manager's  fortune  was  made,  at  least  for  the  season. 
He  acknowledged  so  much  to  Walker,  who  took  a  week's  salary  for 
his  wife  in  advance  that  very  night. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  grand  supper  in  the  green-room.  The 
terrible  Mr.  Bludyer  appeared  in  a  new  coat  of  the  well-known 
Woolsey  cut,  and  the  little  tailor  himself  and  Mrs.  Crump  were  not 
the  least  happy  of  the  party.  But  when  the  Ravenswing  took 
Woolsey's  hand,  and  said  she  never  would  have  been  there  but  for 
him,  Mr.  Walker  looked  very  grave,  and  hinted  to  her  that  she 
must  not,  in  her  position,  encourage  the  attentions  of  persons  in 
that  rank  of  life.  "  I  shall  i)ay,"  said  he  proudly,  "  every  farthing 
that  is  owing  to  Mr.  Woolsey,  and  shall  employ  him  for  the  ftiture. 
But  you  understand,  my  love,  that  one  cannotT  at  one's  own  table 
receive  one's  ovm  tailor." 

Slang  proi)08ed  Moriinana's  health  in  a  tremendous  speech,  which 
elicited  cheers,  and  laughter,  and  sobs,  such  as  only  managers  have 
the  art  of  drawing  fr(im  the  thoatrioal  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  their 
employ.  It  was  obsorve<l,  especially  among  the  chorus-singers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  that  their  emotion  was  intense.  They  had 
a  meeting  the  next  day  and  votxid  a  piece  of  plate  to  Adoli)hu8  Slang, 
Esquire,  for  his  eminent  services  in  the  c^iuse  of  the  drama. 

Walker  retunied  thanks  for  his  lady.  That  was,  he  said,  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  life.  He  was  proud  to  think  that  he  had 
edu(iated  her  for  the  stage,  hapi)y  to  tlunk  that  his  sufferings  had 
not  been  in  vain,  and  that  his  exertions  in  her  behalf  were  crowned 
with  full  success.  In  her  name  and  his  own  he  thanked  the  com- 
pany, and  Silt  down,  and  was  once  more  particularly  attentive  to 
Mademoiselle  Flicflac. 

Then  came  an  oration  from  Sir  George  Thnim,  in  reply  to 
Slang's  toast  to  hi?n.  It  was  very  much  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
speech  by  Walker,  the  two  g(»ntlemen  attributing  to  themselves 
individually  the  merit  of  bringing  out  Mrs.  Walker.  He  concluded 
by  stating  that  he  should  always  hold  Mrs.  Walker  as  the  daughter 
of  his  heart,  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  should  love  and 
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cherbh  her.  It  !b  certain  that  Sir  George  wna  exceedingly  elated 
that  night,  and  would  have  been  scolded  by  his  lady  on  his  return 
home,  but  for  the  triumph  of  the  evening. 

Mulligan's  speech  of  thanks,  as  author  of  the  "  Brigand's  Bride," 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  extremely  tedious.  It  seemed  there  would 
be  no  end  to  it ;  when  he  got  upon  the  subject  of  Ireland  especially, 
which  somehow  was  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
interests  of  music  and  the  theatre.  Even  the  choristers  pooh-poohed 
this  speech,  coming  though  it  did  from  the  successful  author,  whose 
0ongs  of  wine,  love,  and  battle  they  had  been  repeating  that  night 

The  "  Brigand's  Bride  "  ran  for  many  nights.  Its  choruses  were 
tuned  on  the  organs  of  the  day.  Morgiana's  airs,  '*  The  Rose  upon 
my  Balcony  "  and  the  "  Lightning  on  the  Cataract "  (recitative  and 
•oena)  were  on  everybody's  lips,  and  brought  so  many  guineas  to  Sir 
George  Thrum  that  he  was  encoimtged  to  have  his  portrait  engraved, 
which  still  may  be  seen  in  the  music-shops.  Not  many  persons,  I 
believe,  bought  proof  impressions  of  the  plate,  price  two  guineas ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  young  clerks  in  kmks,  and  all  the 
fait  young  men  of  the  universities,  had  pictures  of  the  Ravenswing 
in  their  apartments — as  Biondetta  (the  brigand's  bride),  as  Zelyma 
(in  the  "Nuptials  of  Benares"),  as  Barbareska  (in  the  "Mine  of 
Tobolsk"),  and  in  all  her  famous  characters.  In  the  latter  she 
disguises  herself  as  a  Uhlan,  in  onler  to  save  her  father,  who  is  in 
prison ;  and  the  Ravenswing  looked  bo  fascinating  in  this  costume 
in  pantaloons  and  yellow  boots,  that  Slan;^  was  for  having  her 
instantly  in  Captain  Macheath,  whence  arose  their  quarrel. 

She  was  replaced  at  Slang's  theatre  by  Sntniks,  the  rhinoceros- 
tamer,  with  his  breed  of  wild  buffaloes.  Their  success  was  immense. 
Slang  gave  a  supi)er,  at  which  all  the  company  burst  into  tears ;  and 
assembling  in  the  green-room  next  day,  they,  as  usual,  voted  a  piece 
of  plate  to  Adolphus  Slang,  Esquire,  for  his  eminent  services  to  the 
drama. 

In  the  Captain  Macheath  dispute  Mr.  Walker  would  have  had  his 
wife  yield  ;  but  on  this  point,  and  for  once,  she  disobeyed  her  husband 
and  left  the  theatre.  And  when  Walker  cursed  her  (jiccording  to 
his  wont)  for  her  abominable  selfishness  and  difsregard  of  his  pro- 
perty, she  burst  into  tears  and  said  she  had  8j)ent  but  twenty 
guineas  on  herself  and  baby  during  the  year,  that  her  theatrical 
dressmaker's  bills  were  yet  uni)aid,  and  that  she  had  never  asked 
him  how  much  he  8i)ent  on  that  odious  French  fignrante. 

All  this  was  true,  except  about  the  ¥vq\\c\\  f(nirante.  Walker, 
as  the  lord  and  nuister,  received  all  Morgiana's  earnings,  and  spent 
them  as  a  gentl(?inan  shoul<l.  He  gave  very  neat  dhmers  at  a 
cottage  in  Regent's  Park  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  lived  in  Green 
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Street,  Grosvenor  Square),  he  played  a  good  deal  at  the  "  Regent " ; 
but  as  to  the  French  figuranUy  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Mrs. 
Walker  was  in  a  sad  error :  that  lady  and  the  Captain  had  parted 
long  ago ;  it  was  Madame  Dolores  dc  Tras-^s-Montes  who  inhabited 
the  cottage  in  St.  John's  Wood  now. 

But  if  some  little  errors  of  this  kind  might  be  attributable  to 
the  Captain,  on  the  other  hand,  when  his  wife  was  in  the  provinces, 
he  was  the  most  attentive  of  husbands ;  made  all  her  bargains,  and 
received  every  shilling  Inifore  he  would  permit  her  to  sing  a  note. 
Thus  he  prevented  her  from  being  cheated,  as  a  person  of  her  easy 
temper  doubtless  would  have  been,  by  designing  managers  and  needy 
concert-givers.  They  always  travelled  with  four  horses;  and 
Walker  was  adored  in  every  one  of  tlie  principal  hotels  in  England. 
The  waiters  flew  at  his  bell.  The  chambermaids  were  afraid  he 
was  a  sad  naughty  man,  and  thought  his  wife  no  such  great  beauty ; 
the  landlords  preferred  him  to  any  duke.  He  never  looked  at  their 
bills,  not  he  !  In  fact  his  income  was  at  least  four  thousand  a  year 
for  some  years  of  his  life. 

Master  Woolsey  Walker  was  put  to  Doctor  Wapshot's  seminary, 
whence,  after  many  disj)utes  on  the  Doctor's  part  as  to  getting  his 
half-year's  accounts  paid,  and  after  much  complaint  of  ill-treatment 
on  the  little  boy's  side,  he  was  withdrawn,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Swishtail,  at  Tiunham  Green ;  where  all 
his  bills  are  i)aid  by  his  godfather,  now  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Woolsey  &  Co. 

As  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Walker  still  declines  to  see  him ;  but  he 
has  not,  as  far  as  I  liave  heard,  paid  the  sums  of  money  which  he 
threatened  to  refund ;  and,  as  he  is  seldom  at  home,  the  worthy 
tailor  can  come  to  Green  Street  at  his  leisure.  He  and  Mrs.  Cnmip, 
and  Mrs.  Walker  often  take  the  onmibus  to  Brentford,  and  a  cake 
with  them  to  little  Woolsc^y  at  school ;  to  whom  the  tailor  says  he 
will  leave  every  shilling  of  his  property. 

The  Walkers  have  no  other  children ;  but  when  she  takes  her 
airing  in  the  Park  she  always  turns  away  at  the  sight  of  a  low 
phaeton,  in  which  sits  a  woman  with  rouged  cheeks,  and  a  great 
number  of  overdressed  children  and  a  French  bonne,  whose  name, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  is  Madame  Dolores  de  Tras-os-Montes. 
Madame  de  Tnis-os-Montes  always  puts  a  great  gold  glass  to  her 
eye  as  the  Ravenswing's  carriage  passes,  and  looks  into  it  with  a 
sneer.  The  two  coachmen  used  always  to  exchange  queer  winks  at 
each  other  in  the  ring,  until  Madame  de  Tras-os-Montes  lately 
adopted  a  tremendous  chasseur,  with  huge  whiskers  and  a  green  and 
gol(l  livery ;  since  which  time  the  formerly  named  gentlemen  do  not 
recognise  each  other. 
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The  Saveiurwmg'B  life  is  one  of  perpetual  triumph  on  the  stage ; 
and,  as  every  one  of  the  fiishionable  men  about  town  have  been  in 
love  with  her,  you  may  fency  what  a  pretty  character  she  has. 
Lady  Thrum  would  die  •sooner  than  speak  to  that  unhappy  young 
woman;  and,  in  fitct,  the  Thrums  have  a  new  pupil,  who  is  a 
riren  without  the  dangerous  qualities  of  one,  who  has  the  person 
of  Venus,  and  the  mind  of  a  Muse,  and  who  is  coming  out  at  one 
of  the  theatres  immediately.  Baroski  says,  "  De  liddle  Rafensch- 
wing  is  just  as  font  of  me  as  e£fer ! "  People  are  very  shy  about 
xeoeiving  her  in  society ;  and  when  she  goes  to  sing  at  a  concert^ 
Miss  Prim  starts  up  and  skurries  off  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm, 
lest  "  that  person  "  should  speak  to  her. 

Walker  is  voted  a  good,  easy,  rattling,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and 
nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.  His  wife,  they  say,  is  dreadfully 
extravagant :  and,  indeed,  since  his  marriage,  and  in  spite  of  his 
wife's  laige  income,  he  has  been  in  the  Bench  several  times ;  but 
she  signs  some  bills  and  he  comes  out  again,  and  is  as  gay  and 
genial  as  ever.  All  mercantile  speculations  he  has  wisely  long  since 
given  up ;  he  likes  to  throw  a  main  of  an  evening,  as  I  have  said, 
and  to  take  his  couple  of  bottles  at  dinner.  On  fViday  he  attends 
at  the  theatre  for  his  wife's  salary,  and  transacts  no  other  business 
during  the  week.  He  grows  exceedingly  stout,  dyes  his  hair,  and 
has  a  bloated  purple  look  about  the  nose  and  cheeks,  very  different 
from  that  which  first  charmed  the  heart  of  Moigiana. 

By  the  way.  Eglantine  has  been  turned  out  of  the  Bower  of 
Bloom,  and  now  keeps  a  shop  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Groing  down 
thither  last  year  without  a  razor,  I  asked  a  fat  seedy  man,  lolling 
in  a  faded  nankeen  jacket  at  the  door  of  a  tawdry  little  shop  in 
the  Pantiles,  to  shave  me.  He  said  in  reply,  *^Sir,  I  do  not 
practise  in  that  branch  of  the  profession ! "  and  turned  back  into 
the  little  shop.  It  was  Archibald  Eglantine.  But  in  the  wreck 
of  his  fortunes  he  still  has  bis  captain's  uniform,  and  his  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  the  Castle  and  Falcon  of  Panama. 


POSTSCRIPT 

O.  Fitz-Boodle,  Esq.^  to  0,  Yorke,  Esq. 

ZuM  Tribrisohbn  Hop,  Ooblbnz  :  Jvly  10, 1849L 

My  deab  Tobke, — The  story  of  the  Ravenswing  was  written  a 
long  time  since,  and  I  never  could  account  for  tlie  bad  taste  of  the 
publishers  of  the  metropolis  who  reftiscd  it  an  insertion  in  their 
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various  magazines.  This  fact  would  never  have  been  alluded  to 
but  for  the  following  circuiustance : — 

Only  yesterday,  as  I  was  dining  at  this  excellent  hotel,  I  re- 
marked a  bald-headed  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
who  looked  like  a  colonel  on  half-pay,  and  by  his  side  a  lady  and 
a  little  boy  of  twelve,  whom  the  gentleman  was  cramming  with  an 
amazing  quantity  of  cherries  and  cakes.  A  stout  old  dame  in  a 
wonderful  cap  and  ribands  was  seated  by  the  lady's  side,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  they  were  English,  and  I  thought  I  had  already  made 
their  acquaintance  elsewhere. 

The  younger  of  the  ladies  at  last  made  a  bow  with  an  accom- 
panying blush. 

"Siu-ely,"  said  I,  "I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Ravenswing  ? " 

"  Mrs.  WooLSEY,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman ;  "  my  wife  has  long 
since  left  the  stage : "  and  at  this  the  old  lady  in  the  wonderful 
cap  trod  on  my  toes  very  severely,  and  nodded  her  head  and  all 
her  ribands  in  a  most  mysterious  way.  Presently  the  two  ladies 
rose  and  left  the  table,  the  elder  declaring  that  she  heard  the 
baby  crying. 

"  Woolsey,  my  dear,  go  with  your  mamma,"  said  Mr.  Woolsey, 
patting  the  boy  on  the  head.  The  young  gentleman  obeyed  the 
command,  carrying  off  a  plate  of  macaroons  with  him. 

"  Your  son  is  a  fine  boy,  sir,"  said  I. 

"My  step-son,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Woolsey;  and  added,  in  a 
louder  voice,  "I  knew  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  at  once,  but  did  not 
mention  your  name  for  fear  of  agitating  my  wife.  She  don't  like 
to  have  the  memory  of  old  times  renewed,  sir ;  her  former  husband, 
whom  you  knew.  Captain  Walker,  made  her  very  unliappy.  He 
(lied  in  America,  sir,  of  this,  I  fear  "  (pointing  to  the  bottle)  "  and 
Mrs.  W.  quitted  the  stage  a  year  before  I  quitted  business.  Are 
you  going  on  to  Wiesbaden  ] " 

They  went  off  in  their  carriage  that  evening,  the  boy  on  the 
box  making  great  efforts  to  blow  out  of  the  postillion's  tasselled 
horn. 

I  am  glad  that  poor  Morgiana  is  happy  at  last,  and  hasten  to 
inform  you  of  the  fact.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  old  haunts  of  my 
youth  at  PumpemickeL     Adieu. — ^Yours,  G.  F.-B. 


MR.  AND   MRS.  FRANK   BERRT 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  FIGHT  AT  SLAUGHTER  HOUSE 

I  AM  very  fond  of  reading  about  battles,  and  have  most  of 
Marlborough's  and  Wellington's  at  my  fingers'  ends;  but  the 
most  tremendous  combat  I  ever  saw,  and  one  that  interests  me 
to  think  of  more  than  Malplatjuet  or  Waterloo  (which,  by  the  way, 
has  grown  to  be  a  downright  nuisance,  so  much  do  men  talk  of  it 
after  dinner,  prating  most  disgustingly  about  "  the  Prussians  coming 
up,"  and  what  not) — I  say  the  most  tremendous  combat  ever  known 
was  that  between  Berry  and  Biggs  the  gown-boy,  which  commenced 
in  a  certain  placo  called  Middle  Briars,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
cloisters  that  nm  along  the  side  of  the  playground  of  Slaughter 
House  School,  near  Smithfield,  London.  It  wjus  there,  madam, 
that  your  humble  servant  had  the  honour  of  acquiring,  after  six 
years*  labour,  that  immense  fimd  of  classical  knowledge  which  in 
after  life  has  been  so  exceedingly  useful  to  him. 

The  circumstances  of  the  quarrel  were  these  : — Biggs,  the  gown- 
boy  (a  man  who,  in  thase  <iays,  I  thought  was  at  legist  seven  feet 
high,  and  was  quite  thunderstruck  to  find  in  after  life  that  he 
measure<l  no  more  than  five  feet  four),  was  what  we  called  "  second 
cock  "  of  the  school ;  the  first  cock  was  a  great  big,  gcKnl-humoured, 
lazy,  fair-haired  fellow.  Old  Hawkins  by  name,  who,  because  he  was 
large  and  good-humoured,  hurt  nobody.  Biggs,  on  tlie  contrary, 
was  a  sad  bully ;  he  had  half-a-dozen  fags,  and  bciit  them  all  un- 
mercifully. Moreover,  he  had  a  little  brotlicr,  a  boarder  in  Potky's 
house,  whom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  hated  and  maltreated  worse 
than  any  one  else. 

Well,  one  day,  because  young  Biggs  had  not  brought  his  brother 
his  hoop.s,  or  had  not  caught  a  ball  at  cricket,  or  f(»r  some  other  equally 
good  rciison,  Biggs  the  elder  so  belaboured  tlie  j)0(>r  little  fellow,  that 
Berry,  who  was  sauntering  by,  and  saw  the  dreadful  blows  which 
the  elder  brother  was  (leading  to  the  younger  with  his  hockey-stick, 
felt  a  compassion  for  the  little  fellow  (perhaj)s  he  had  a  jealousy 
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against  Biggs,  and  wanted  to  try  a  few  rounds  with  him^  but  that  I 
can't  vouch  for) ;  however,  Berry  passing  by,  stopped  and  said, 
"  Don't  you  think  you  have  thrashed  the  boy  enough,  Biggs  ] "  He 
spoke  this  in  a  very  civil  tone,  for  he  never  would  have  thought  of 
interfering  rudely  with  the  sacred  privilege  that  an  upper  boy  at  a 
public  school  always  has  of  beating  a  junior,  esj)ecially  when  they 
hap]:)cn  to  be  brothers. 

The  rcx>ly  of  Biggs,  as  might  be  expected,  was  to  hit  young 
Biggs  with  the  hockey-stick  twice  as  hard  as  before,  until  the  little 
wretch  howled  with  pain.  "I  suppose  it's  no  business  of  yours, 
Berry,"  said  Biggs,  thumping  away  all  the  while,  and  laid  on  worse 
and  worse. 

Until  Berry  (and,  indeed,  little  Biggs)  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  the  former,  boimcing  forward,  i^Tenched  the  stick  out  of  old 
Biggs  s  hands,  and  sent  it  whirling  out  of  the  cloister  wipdow,  to  the 
great  wonder  of  a  crowd  of  us  small  l)oys,  who  were  looking  on. 
Little  boys  always  like  to  see  a  little  companion  of  their  own 
soundly  beaten. 

"  There  ! "  said  Berry,  looking  into  Biggs's  face,  as  much  aa  to 
say,  "  I've  gone  and  done  it ;  "  and  he  added  to  the  brother,  "  Scud 
away,  you  little  thief;  I've  saved  you  this  time." 

"  Stop,  young  Biggs  !"  roared  out  his  brother  after  a  pause ;  "  or 
111  break  every  bone  in  your  infernal  scoundrelly  skin  ! " 

Young  Biggs  looked  at  Berrj%  then  at  his  brother,  then  came  at 
his  brother's  order,  as  if  back  to  be  beaten  again ;  but  lost  heart, 
and  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could  carry  him. 

"  I'll  do  for  him  another  time,"  said  Biggs.  "  Here,  under-boy, 
take  my  coat ; "  and  we  all  began  to  gather  round  and  formed  a 
ring. 

"  We  had  better  wait  till  after  school.  Biggs,"  cried  Berry,  quite 
cool,  but  looking  a  little  pale.  "  There  are  only  five  minutes  now, 
and  it  will  take  you  more  than  that  to  thrash  me." 

Biggfi  upon  this  committed  a  great  error ;  for  he  stnick  Berry 
slightly  across  the  face  with  the  ba(^k  of  his  hand,  saying,  "  You  are 
in  a  funk."  But  this  was  a  feeling  which  Fnink  Berry  did  not  in 
the  least  entertain ;  for,  in  reply  to  Biggs's  back-handor,  and  as 
quick  as  thought,  and  with  all  his  might  and  main — pong !  he 
delivered  a  blow  upon  old  Biggs's  nose  that  made  the  claret  spirt, 
and  sent  the  second  cock  dowTi  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been 
shot. 

He  was  up  again,  however,  in  a  minute,  his  face  white  and 
gashed  with  blood,  his  eyes  glaring,  a  ghastly  spectacle ;  and  Berry, 
meanwhile,  hiid  taken  his  coat  off,  and  by  this  time  there  were 
gathered  in  the  cloisters,  on  all  the  windows,  and  upon  each  other's 
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shoulders,  one  hundred  and  twenty  young  gentlemen  at  the  very 
least,  for  the  news  had  gone  out  through  the  playground  of  *'  a  fight 
between  Berry  and  Biggs." 

But  Berry  was  quite  right  in  his  remark  about  the  propriety  of 
deferring  the  business,  for  at  this  minute,  Mr.  Chip,  the  second 
master,  came  down  the  cloisters  going  into  school,  and  grinned  in 
his  queer  way  as  he  saw  the  state  of  Biggs's  fiice.  ^*  Holloa,  Mr. 
Biggs,"  said  he,  I  suppose  you  have  run  against  a  finger-post." 
That  was  the  regular  joke  with  us  at  school,  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  all  laughed  heartily :  as  we  always  did  when  Mr.  Chip  made  a 
joke,  or  anything  like  a  joke.  "  You  had  better  go  to  the  pump, 
sir,  and  get  yourself  washed,  and  not  let  Dr.  Buckle  see  you  in  that 
condition."  So  saying,  Mr.  Chip  disappeared  to  his  duties  in  the 
under-school,  whither  all  we  little  boys  followed  him. 

It  was  Wednesday,  a  half-holiday,  as  everybody  knows,  and 
boiled-beef  day  at  Slaughter  House.  I  was  in  the  same  boarding- 
house  with  Berry,  and  we  all  looked  to  see  whether  he  ate  a  good 
dinner,  just  as  one  would  examine  a  man  who  was  going  to  be 
hanged.  I  recollected,  in  after-life,  in  Germany,  seeing  a  Mend 
who  was  going  to  fight  a  duel  eat  five  larks  for  his  breakfast,  and 
thought  I  had  seldom  witnessed  greater  courage.  Berry  ate  moder- 
ately of  the  boiled  beef — bailed  child  we  used  to  call  it  at  school, 
in  our  elegant  jocular  way ;  he  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  to 
load  his  stomach  upon  the  eve  of  such  a  contest  as  was  going  to 
take  place. 

Dinner  was  very  soon  over,  and  Mr.  Chip,  who  had  been  all 
the  while  joking  Berry,  and  pressing  him  to  eat,  called  him  up 
into  his  study,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  us  all,  for  we  thought 
he  was  going  to  prevent  the  fight;  but  no  such  thing.  The 
Reverend  Edward  Chip  took  Berry  into  his  study,  and  poured  him 
out  two  glasses  of  port-wine,  which  he  made  him  take  with  a  biscuit, 
and  pattwl  him  on  the  back,  and  went  off.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  longing,  like  all  of  us,  to  see  the  battle;  but  etiquette,  you 
know,  forbade. 

When  we  went  out  into  the  green,  old  Hawkins  was  there — 
the  great  Hawkins,  the  cock  of  the  school.  I  have  never  seen  the 
man  since,  but  still  think  of  him  as  of  something  awful,  gigantic, 
mysterious :  he  who  could  thrash  everybody,  who  could  beat  all 
the  masters ;  how  we  longed  for  him  to  put  in  his  hand  and  lick 
Buckle !  He  was  a  dull  boy,  not  very  high  in  the  school,  and  had 
all  his  exercises  written  for  him.  Buckle  knew  this,  but  respected 
him ;  never  called  him  up  to  read  Greek  plays ;  passed  over  all  his 
blunders,  which  were  many ;  let  him  go  out  of  half-holidays  into  the 
town  as  he  pleased :  how  should  any  man  dare  to  stop  him — the 
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great  calm  magnanimous  silent  Strength !  They  say  he  licked  a 
Life-Guardsman :  I  wonder  whether  it  was  Shaw,  who  killed  all 
those  Frenchmen?  No,  it  could  not  be  Shaw,  for  he  was  dead 
au  champ  d^honntur ;  but  he  would  have  licked  Shaw  if  he  had 
been  ahve.  A  bargeman  I  know  he  licked,  at  Jack  Randall's  in 
Slaughter  House  Lane.  Old  Hawkins  was  too  lazy  to  play  at 
cricket;  he  sauntered  all  day  in  the  sunshine  about  the  green, 
accompanied  by  little  Tippins,  who  was  in  the  sixth  form,  laughed 
and  joked  at  Hawkins  eternally,  and  was  the  person  who  wrote  all 
his  exercises. 

Instead  of  going  into  town  this  afternoon,  Hawkins  remained  at 
Slaughter  House,  to  see  the  great  fight  between  the  second  and  third 
cocks. 

The  different  niasters  of  the  school  kept  boarding-houses  (such 
as  Potky's,  Chip's,  Wickens's,  Finney's,  and  so  on),  and  the  play- 
ground, or  "  green  "  as  it  was  called,  although  the  only  thing  green 
about  the  place  was  the  broken  glass  on  the  walls  that  separate 
Slaughter  House  from  Wilderness  Row  and  Goswell  Street — (many 
a  time  have  I  seen  Mr.  Pickwick  look  out  of  his  window  in  that 
street,  though  we  did  not  know  him  then) — the  playground,  or 
green,  was  common  to  all.  But  if  any  stray  boy  from  Potky's  was 
found,  for  instance,  in,  or  entering  into.  Chip's  house;  the  most 
dreadful  tortures  were  practised  upon  him :  as  I  can  answer  in  my 
own  case. 

Fancy,  then,  our  astonishment  at  seeing  a  little  three-foot 
wretch,  of  the  name  of  Wills,  one  of  Hawkins's  fags  (they  were 
both  in  Potky's),  walk  undismayed  amongst  us  lions  at  Chip's 
house,  as  the  "rich  and  rare"  young  lady  did  in  Ireland.  We 
were  going  to  set  upon  him  and  devour  or  otherwise  maltreat  him, 
when  he  cried  out  in  a  little  shrill  impertinent  voice,  "  Tell  Berry 
I  want  him  I  " 

We  all  roared  with  laughter.  Berry  was  in  the  sixth  form,  and 
Wills  or  any  under-boy  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  "  wanting  " 
him,  iis  I  should  of  wanting  the  Duke  of  W'cllington. 

Little  Wills  looked  round  in  an  imperious  kind  of  way.  "  Well," 
says  he,  stamping  his  foot,  "  do  you  hear  ?  Tell  Berry  that 
Hawkins  wants  him  !  " 

As  for  resisting  the  law  of  Hawkins,  you  might  as  soon  think 
of  resisting  immortal  Jove.  Berry  and  Tolmash,  who  was  to  be 
his  bottle-holder,  made  their  api)earance  immediately,  and  walked 
out  into  the  green  where  Hawkins  was  waiting,  and,  with  an 
irresistible  audacity  that  only  belonged  to  himself,  in  the  face 
of  nature  and  all  the  regulations  of  the  place,  was  smoking  a 
cigar.     When   Berry  and   Tolmash   found   him,  the   three  began 
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slowly  pacing  np  and  down  in  the  sunshine,  and  we  little  boys 
watched  them. 

Hawkins  moved  his  arms  and  hands  every  now  and  then,  and  was 
evidently  laying  down  the  law  about  boxing.  We  saw  his  fists 
darting  out  every  now  and  then  with  mysterious  swiftness,  hitting 
one,  two,  quick  as  thought,  as  if  in  the  face  of  an  adversary ;  now 
his  left  hand  went  up,  as  if  guanling  his  own  head,  now  his  inmiense 
right  fist  dreadfully  flapped  the  air,  as  if  punishing  his  imaginary 
opponent's  miserable  ribs.  The  conversation  lasted  for  some  ten 
minutes,  about  which  time  gown-boys'  dinner  was  over,  and  we  saw 
the^  youths,  in  their  black  horned-button  jackets  and  knee-breeches, 
issuing  from  their  door  in  the  cloisters.  There  were  no  hoops,  no 
cricket-bats,  as  usual  on  a  half-holiday.  Who  would  have  thought 
of  play  in  expectation  of  such  tremendous  sport  as  was  in  store 
for  us? 

Towering  among  the  gown-boys,  of  whom  he  was  the  head  and 
the  tyrant,  leaning  upon  Bushby's  arm,  and  followed  at  a  little 
distance  by  many  curious  pale  awe-stricken  boys,  dressed  in  his  black 
silk  stockings,  which  he  always  sported,  and  with  a  crimson  bandanna 
tied  round  his  waist,  came  Bioos.  His  nose  was  swollen  with  the 
blow  given  before  school,  but  his  eyes  flashed  tire.  He  was  laughing 
and  sneering  with  Bushby,  and  evidently  intended  to  make  minced 
meat  of  Berry. 

The  betting  began  pretty  freely :  the  bets  were  against  poor 
Berry.  Five  to  three  were  offered — in  ginger-beer.  I  took  six  to 
four  in  raspberry  o|)eu  tarts.  The  upper  boys  carried  the  thing 
farther  still :  and  I  know  for  a  fact,  that  Swang's  book  amounted  to 
four  pound  three  (but  he  he<lged  a  good  d(ial),  and  Tittery  lost 
seventeen  shillinga  in  a  single  bet  to  Pitts,  who  took  the  odds. 

As  Biggs  and  his  party  arrived,  I  heiinl  Hawkins  say  to  Berry, 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  boy,  fib  with  your  right,  and  mind  his 
left  hand  I " 

Middle  Briars  was  voted  to  be  too  confined  a  space  for  the  com- 
bat, and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  tiike  place  behind  the  under- 
school  in  the  shade,  whither  we  all  went.  Hawkins,  with  his 
immense  silver  hunting-watch,  kept  the  time  ;  and  water  was  brought 
from  the  pump  close  to  Notley's  the  imis try-cook's,  who  did  not 
admire  fisticuffs  at  all  on  half-holidays,  for  the  fights  kept  the  boys 
away  from  his  shop.  Gutley  was  the  only  fellow  m  the  school  who 
remained  faithful  to  him,  and  he  sat  on  the  counter — the  great 
gormandising  brute  ! — ejiting  tarts  the  whole  day. 

This  famous  fight,  as  every  Slaught^T  House  man  knows,  lasted 
for  two  hours  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  by  Hawkins's  immense  watch. 
411  this  time  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of  "  Go  it.  Berry  ! "  "  Gro 
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it,  Biggs  ! "  "  Pitch  into  him  ! "  "  Give  it  him  ! "  and  so  on.  ShaU 
I  describe  the  hundred  and  two  rounds  of  the  combat  1 — No  ! — It 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  the  taste  for  such  descriptions  has 
passed  away."^ 

1st  round. — Both  the  combatants  fresh,  and  in  prime  order. 
The  weight  and  inches  somewhat  on  the  gown-boy's  side.  Berry 
goes  gallantly  in,  and  delivers  a  clinker  on  the  gown-boy's  jaw. 
Biggs  makes  play  with  his  left.     Berry  down. 

•  •  •  •  •  .  •  • 

4th  round. — Claret  drawn  in  profusion  fit)m  the  gown-boy's  grog- 
shop. (He  went  down,  and  had  his  front  tooth  knocked  out,  but  the 
blow  cut  Berry's  knuckles  a  great  deal.) 

15th  round. — Chancery.  Fibbing.  Biggs  makes  dreadful  work 
with  his  left.  Break  away.  Rally.  Biggs  down.  Betting  still 
six  to  four  on  the  gown-boy. 

20th  round. — The  men  both  dreadfully  punished.  Berry  some- 
what shy  of  his  adversary's  left  hand. 

•  •••••• 

29th  to  42nd  round. — The  Chipsite  all  this  while  breaks  away 
from  the  gown-boy's  left,  and  goes  down  on  a  knee.  Six  to  four  on 
the  gown-boy,  until  the  fortieth  roimd,  when  the  bets  became  equal. 

•  •••••• 

102nd  and  hist  round. — For  half-an-hour  the  men  had  stood 
up  to  each  other,  but  were  almost  too  weary  to  strike.  The 
gown-boy's  face  hardly  to  be  recognised,  swollen  and  streaming 
with  blood.  The  Chipsite  in  a  similar  condition,  and  still  more 
punished  about  his  side  from  his  enemy's  left  hand.  Berry  gives 
a  blow  at  his  adversary's  face,  and  falls  over  him  as  he  falls. 

The  gown-boy  can't  come  up  to  time.  And  thus  ended  the  great 
fight  of  Berry  and  Biggs. 

And  what,  pray,  has  this  horrid  description  of  a  battle  and 
a  parcel  of  schoolboys  to  do  with  Meii^s  Wives  ? 

What  has  it  to  do  with  J/e/t'«  Wwes  ? — A  great  deal  more, 
madam,  than  you  think  for.  Only  read  Chapter  XL,  and  you 
shall  hear. 

*  As  it  is  very  probable  that  many  fair  readers  may  not  approve  of  the 
extremely  forcible  language  in  which  the  combat  is  depicted,  I  beg  them  to 
dkip  it  and  pass  on  to  the  next  chapter,  and  to  remember  that  it  has  been 
n: (Kiel led  on  the  style  of  the  very  best  writers  of  the  sporting  papers. 
91 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  COMBAT  AT  VERSAILLES 

I  AFTERWARDS  came  to  be  Berry's  fag,  and,  though  beaten 
by  him  daily,  he  allowed,  of  course,  no  one  else  to  lay  a  hand 
upon  me,  and  I  got  no  more  thrashing  than  was  good  for  me. 
Thus  an  intimacy  grew  up  between  us,  and  after  he  left  Slaughter 
House  and  went  into  the  dragoons,  the  honest  fellow  did  not  forget 
his  old  friend,  but  actually  ma<le  his  appearance  one  day  in  the 
playground  in  moustaclics  and  a  braidc<l  C(Kit,  and  gave  me  a  gold 
pencil-case  and  a  couple  of  sovereigns.  I  blushed  when  I  took 
them,  but  take  them  I  did ;  and  I  think  the  thing  I  almost  l>e8t 
recollect  in  my  life,  is  the  sight  of  Berry  getting  behind  an  immense 
bay  cab-horse,  which  was  held  by  a  correct  little  groom,  and  was 
waiting  near  the  school  in  Slaughter  House  S<iiuire.  He  proposed, 
too,  to  have  me  to  "  Long's,"  where  he  was  lodging  for  the  time ; 
but  this  invitation  waa  refused  on  my  behalf  by  Doctor  Buckle, 
who  said,  and  possibly  with  correctness,  that  I  should  get  little 
good  by  spending  my  holiday  \\ith  such  a  8ca])egrace. 

Once  afterwards  he  came  to  see  me  at  Christ  C-hurch,  and  we 
made  a  show  of  writing  to  one  anotlier,  and  didn't,  and  always 
had  a  hearty  mutual  goo<lwill ;  and  tliough  we  did  not  quite  burst 
into  tears  on  parting,  were  yet  quite  happy  when  occasion  threw 
us  together,  and  so  uhnost  lost  sight  of  each  other.  I  heard  lately 
that  Berry  was  married,  and  am  mther  lushamed  to  say,  that  I 
was  not  so  curious  as  even  to  ask  the  maiden  name  of  his  lady. 

Last  summer  I  was  at  Paris,  and  had  gone  over  to  Versailles 
to  meet  a  party,  one  of  which  was  a  young  lady  to  whom  I  was 

tenderly But,  never  mind.     The  day  wjis  rainy,  and  the  i>arty 

did  not  keep  its  appointment ;  and  after  yawning  through  the  inter- 
minable Palace  picture-galleries,  and  then  making  an  attempt  to 
smoke  a  cigar  in  the  Palace  garden  — for  which  crime  I  was  nearly 
run  through  the  body  by  a  rascally  sentinel — I  was  driven,  perforce, 
into  the  great  bleak  lonely  7)/aoe  before  the  Palace,  with  its  roads 
branching  off  to  all  the  towns  in  the  world,  which  Louis  and 
Napoleon  once  intemled  to  conquer,  and  tliere  enjoyed  my  favourite 
pursuit  at  leisure,  and  was  meditating  whether  I  should  go  back  to 
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"V^four's"  for  dinner,  or  patronise  my  friend  M.  Duboux  of  the 
"  Hotel  des  Reservoirs,"  who  gives  not  only  a  good  dinner,  but  as 
dear  a  one  as  heart  can  desire.  I  was,  I  say,  meditating  these 
things,  when  a  carriage  passed  by.  It  was  a  smart  low  calash,  with 
a  pair  of  bay  horses  and  a  postillion  in  a  drab  jacket  that  twinkled 
with  innumerable  buttons,  and  I  was  too  much  occupied  in  admiring 
the  build  of  the  machine,  and  the  extreme  tightness  of  the  fellow's 
inexpressibles,  to  look  at  the  personages  within  the  carriage,  when 
the  gentleman  roared  out  "  Fitz  ! "  and  the  postillion  puUeil  up,  and 
the  lady  gave  a  shrill  scream,  and  a  little  black-muzzled  spaniel 
begsin  barking  and  yelling  with  all  his  might,  and  a  man  with 
moustaches  jumped  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  began  shaking  me  by 
the  hand. 

"  Drive  home,  John,"  said  the  gentleman :  "  111  be  with  you, 
my  love,  in  an  instant — it's  an  old  friend.  Fitz,  let  me  present 
you  to  Mrs.  Berry." 

The  lady  marie  an  exceedingly  gentle  inclination  of  her  black- 
velvet  bonnet,  and  said,  "  Pray,  my  love,  rememl^er  that  it  is  just 
dinner-time.  However,  never  mind  me."  And  with  another  slight 
toss  and  a  noil  to  the  postillion,  that  individual's  white  leather 
breeches  l)egan  to  jump  up  and  down  again  in  the  saddle,  and  the 
carriage  disappeared,  leaving  me  shaking  my  old  friend  Berry  by 
the  hand. 

He  had  long  quitted  the  army,  but  still  wore  his  military  beard, 
which  gave  to  his  fair  pink  face  a  fierce  and  lion-like  look.  He  was 
extraordinarily  glad  to  see  me,  as  only  men  are  glad  who  live  in  a 
small  town,  or  in  dull  conii)any.  There  is  no  destroyer  of  friend- 
ships like  London,  where  a  man  htis  no  time  to  think  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  has  far  too  many  friends  to  care  for  them.  He  told  me 
in  a  breath  of  his  marriage,  and  how  hai>py  he  was,  and  straight 
insisted  that  I  must  come  home  to  dinner,  and  see  more  of  Angelica, 
who  had  invited  me  herself — didn't  I  hear  her  ? 

'*Mrs.  Berry  asked  ycm^  Frank;  but  I  certainly  did  not  hear 
\\i\T  ask  tiifi !  " 

"  She  would  not  have  mentioned  the  dinner  but  that  she  meant 
me  to  ask  you.  I  know  she  did,"  cried  Frank  Berry.  "And, 
besides — hung  it — I'm  master  of  the  house.  So  come  you  shall. 
No  corcniony,  old  boy — one  or  two  friends — snug  family  party — 
and  we'll  talk  of  old  times  over  a  bottle  of  claret." 

There  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  slightest  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  except  that  my  boots  were  muddy,  and  my  coat  of  the 
morning  sort.  But  as  it  was  quite  impossible  to  go  to  Paris  and  back 
again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as  a  man  may  dine  with  perfect 
comfort  to  himself  in  a  frock-coat,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  be 
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particularly  squeamish,  or  to  decline  an  old  friend's  invitation  upon 
a  pretext  so  trivial. 

Accordingly  we  walked  to  a  small  house  in  the  Avenue  de  Paris, 
and  were  admitted  first  into  a  small  garden  ornamented  by  a  grotto, 
a  fountain,  and  several  nymphs  in  plaster-of-paris,  then  up  a  mouldy 
old  steep  stair  into  a  haJl,  where  a  statue  of  Cupid  and  another  of 
Venus  welcomed  us  with  their  eternal  simi)er;  then  through  a 
salle-d- manger f  where  covers  were  laid  for  six ;  and  finally  to  a 
little  saloon,  where  Fido  the  dog  began  to  howl  furiously  according 
to  his  wont. 

It  was  one  of  the  old  pavilions  that  had  been  built  for  a  pleasure- 
house  in  the  gay  days  of  Versailles,  oniamcntcfl  with  abundance  oi 
damp  cupids  and  cracke<l  gilt  coraici^s,  and  old  mirrors  let  into  the 
walls,  and  gilded  once,  but  now  jKiintcd  a  dingy  French  white.  The 
long  low  windows  looke<l  into  the  court,  where  the  fountjiin  played 
its  ceaseless  dribble,  surrounded  by  numerous  rank  creeiKjrs  and 
wee<ly  flowers,  but  in  the  midst  of  which  the  statues  stood  with 
their  bases  quite  moist  and  green. 

I  hate  fountiiins  and  stjitues  in  dark  confined  ])la(!e^ :  that  cheer- 
less, endless  plashing  of  water  is  the  most  inhos]>itjil)le  sound  ever 
heard.  The  stiff  grin  of  th<>se  French  statues,  or  ogling  Canova 
Gnvces,  is  by  no  means  more  happy,  I  think,  than  the  smile  of  a 
skeleton,  and  not  so  natural.  Those  little  pavilions  in  which  the 
old  rou/s  siK)rted  were  iicv(T  mciint  to  be  seen  by  dayli«,'ht,  depend 
on't.  They  were  lighted  up  with  a  huinln^l  wax-candles,  and  the 
little  f«)untain  vonder  was  meant  only  to  cool  their  (^larct.  And  so, 
my  first  impression  of  Berry's  i)lace  of  abode  was  rather  a  dismal 
one.  However,  I  li(»ard  him  in  the  sdUe-ii-uKiinjt'r  drawing  the  corks, 
which  went  ott'  with  a  cloop,  and  that  consoled  me. 

As  for  the  furniture  of  the  rooms  a]»pcrtaining  to  the  Berrys, 
there  was  a  har])  in  a  leather  case,  and  a  piano,  and  a  finte-lH)x, 
and  a  huge  tiimlx)ur  with  a  Sara<'en's  nose  just  b(»giui,  and  likewise 
on  the  tiible  a  multiplicity  of  those  little  gilt  books,  half  sentinientHil 
and  half  religious,  which  the  wants  of  the  age  and  of  our  young 
hwlies  have  produc^l  in  such  numbers  of  late.  I  quarrel  with  no 
liuly's  taste  in  that  way  ;  but  heigho  !  I  had  rather  that  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Boodle  should  rciul  "  Hum])liry  C'Unker"  ! 

Besides  these  works,  there  was  a  "  Peerage,"  of  course.  What 
genteel  family  was  ever  without  one  ? 

I  Wiis  making  for  the  door  to  see  Frank  drawing  the  corks,  and 
was  bounced  at  by  the  amiable  little  black-innzzled  spaniel,  whc 
fastened  his  teeth  in  my  pantjiloons,  and  received  a  polite  kick  in 
consequence,  which  sent  him  howling  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  animal  Wiis  just  in  the  act  of  performing  that  feat  of  agility. 
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when  the  door  opened  and  madame  made  her  appearance.  Frank 
came  behind  her,  peering  over  her  shoulder  with  rather  an  anxious 
look. 

Mrs.  Berry  is  an  exceedingly  white  and  lean  person.  She  has 
thick  eyebrows,  which  meet  rather  dangerously  over  her  nose,  which 
is  Grecian,  and  a  small  mouth  with  no  lips — a  sort  of  feeble  pucker 
in  the  face  as  it  were.  Under  her  eyebrows  are  a  pair  of  enormous 
eyes,  which  she  is  in  the  habit  of  turning  constantly  ceiling-wards. 
Her  hair  is  rather  scarce,  and  worn  in  bandeaux,  and  she  commonly 
mounts  a  sprig  of  laurel,  or  a  dark  flower  or  two,  which  witli  the 
sham  toiLr — I  believe  that  is  the  name  of  the  knob  of  artificial  hair 
that  many  ladies  sport — gives  her  a  rigid  and  classical  look.  She 
is  dressed  in  black,  and  haa  invariably  the  neatest  of  silk  stockings 
and  shoes  :  for  forsooth  her  foot  is  a  fine  one,  and  she  always  sits 
with  it  before  her,  looking  at  it,  stamping  it,  and  admiring  it  a  great 
deal.  "  Fido,"  she  says  to  her  si>aniel,  "  you  have  almost  crushed 
my  poor  foot ; "  or,  "  Frank,"  to  her  husband,  "  bring  me  a  foot- 
stool ; "  or,  "  I  suffer  so  from  cold  in  the  feet,"  and  so  forth  ;  but 
be  the  conversation  what  it  will,  she  is  always  sure  to  put  her  foot 
into  it. 

She  invariably  wears  on  her  neck  the  miniature  of  her  late  father. 
Sir  George  Catacomb,  apotheciuy  to  George  III. ;  and  she  thinks 
those  two  men  the  greatest  the  world  ever  saw.  She  was  bom  in 
Baker  Street,  Portinan  Square,  and  that  is  saying  almost  enough 
of  her.  She  is  as  long,  as  genteel,  and  as  dreary  as  that  deadly- 
lively  place,  and  sports,  by  way  of  ornament,  her  papa's  hatchment, 
as  it  were,  as  every  tenth  Baker  Street  house  has  taught  her. 

What  induced  such  a  jolly  fellow  as  Frank  Berry  to  marry  Miss 
Angelica  Catacomb  no  one  can  tell.  He  met  her,  he  says,  at  a  ball 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  his  regiment  was  quartered,  and  where, 
to  this  (lay,  liv(»s  "  her  aunt  Ljuly  Pash."  She  alludes  perpetually 
in  conversation  to  that  celebrated  lady;  and  if  you  look  in  the 
"  Baronetage "  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Pash  family,  you  may  see 
manu8crii)t  notes  by  Mrs.  Frank  Berry,  relative  to  them  and  herself 
Thus,  when  you  se^  in  print  that  Sir  John  Pa.sh  married  Angelica, 
daughter  of  Graves  Catacomb,  Esquire,  in  a  neat  hand  you  find 
written,  and  sister  of  the  late  Sir  George  Catncamliy  of  Baker  Street, 
Portman  Squnre  :  "  A.  B."  follows  of  course.  It  is  a  wonder  how 
fond  ladies  are  of  writing  in  books,  and  signing  their  charming 
initials!  Mrs.  Berry's  before-mentioned  little  gilt  books  are  scored 
with  pencil-marks,  or  occasionally  at  the  margin  with  a ! — note  of 
interjection,  or  the  wonls  "  Too  tru/;,  A.  -^.,"  and  so  on.  Much  may 
be  learned  with  regard  to  lovely  woman  by  a  look  at  the  l)Ooks  she 
reads  in ;  and  I  had  gained  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  Mrs, 
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Berry  by  the  ten  minutes  spent  in  the  drawing-room,  while  she  was 
at  her  toilet  in  the  adjoining  bedchamber. 

"  You  have  often  heard  me  talk  of  George  Fitz,"  says  Berry, 
with  an  appealing  look  to  madame. 

"  Very  often,"  answered  his  lady,  in  a  tone  which  clearly  meant 
"a  great  deal  too  much."  "Pray,  sir,"  continued  she,  looking  at 
my  boots  with  all  her  might,  "are  we  to  have  your  company  at 
dinner?" 

"  Of  course  you  are,  my  dear ;  what  else  do  you  think  he  came 
for?  You  would  not  have  the  man  go  back  to  Paris  to  get  his 
evening  coat,  would  you  ] " 

"  At  least,  my  love,  I  hope  you  will  go  and  put  on  yours,  and 
change  tliose  muddy  boots.  Lady  Pash  will  be  here  in  five  minutes, 
and  you  know  Dobus  lb  as  punctual  as  clockwork."  Then  turning 
to  me  with  a  sort  of  ai>ology  that  was  as  consoling  iis  a  box  on  the 
ear,  "  We  have  some  friends  at  dinner,  sir,  who  are  rather  particular 
persons ;  but  I  am  sure  when  they  hear  that  you  only  came  on  a 
sudden  invitation,  they  will  excuse  your  morning  dress. — Bah  !  what 
a  smell  of  smoke  ! " 

Witli  this  speech  madame  placed  herself  majestically  on  a  sofa, 
put  out  her  foot,  called  Fido,  and  relapsed  into  an  i(!y  silence.  Frank 
had  long  since  evacuated  the  premises,  with  a  nieful  look  at  his 
wife,  but  never  daring  to  cast  a  glanre  at  me.  I  saw  the  whole 
business  at  once :  here  was  this  lion  of  a  fellow  tamed  do\^Ti  by  a 
she  Van  Aniburgh,  and  fetching  and  carrying  at  her  orders  a  great 
deal  more  ol)ediently  than  her  little  yowling  black-muzzled  darling 
of  a  Fido. 

I  am  not,  however,  to  be  tamed  so  Oiisily,  and  was  determined 
in  this  instance  not  to  be  in  the  least  disconcertcid,  or  to  show  the 
smallest  sign  of  ill-humour :  so  to  renouer  the  conversation,  I  iKjgan 
about  Lady  Pash. 

"  I  heard  you  mention  the  name  of  Pash,  I  think  ! "  said  I. 
"  I  know  a  huly  of  that  name,  an<l  a  very  ugly  one  it  is  t(M)." 

"  It  is  most  probably  not  the  same  i>eniioii,''  answered  Mrs. 
Berry,  with  a  look  which  intimated  that  a  fellow  like  me  couhl 
never  have  had  the  honour  to  know  so  exalted  a  person. 

"  I  mean  old  Lady  Pash  of  Hampton  Court.  YaI  woman — fair, 
ain't  shel — and  wears  an  amethyst  in  her  forehead,  has  one  eye, 
a  blond  wig,  and  dresses  in  light  green  ? " 

"Lady  Pash,  sir,  is  vn  aunt,"  answered  Mrs.  Berry  (not 
altogether  displeased,  although  she  ex] Mooted  money  from  the  old 
lady ;  but  you  know  we  love  to  hear  our  friends  abused  when  it 
can  be  safely  done). 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  she  was  a  daughter  of  old  Catacomb's  of  Windsor, 
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I  remember,  tlie  undertaker.  They  called  her  husband  Callipashy 
and  her  ladyship  Pishpash.  So  you  see,  madam,  that  I  know  the 
whole  family ! " 

"  Mr.  Fitz-Simons ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Berry,  rising,  "  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  hear  nicknames  applied  to  myself  and  my  family ; 
and  must  beg  you,  when  you  honour  us  with  your  company,  to 
spare  our  feelings  as  much  aa  possible.  Mr.  Catacomb  had  the 
confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  sir,  and  Sir  John  Pash  was  of  Charles 
II. *s  creation.  The  one  was  my  uncle,  sir;  the  other  my  grand- 
father ! " 

"My  dear  madam,  I  am  extremely  sorry,  and  most  sincerely 
apologise  for  my  inadvertence.  But  you  owe  me  an  apology  too : 
my  name  is  not  Fitz-Sinions,  but  Fitz-Boodle." 

"  What !  of  Boodle  Hall — my  husband's  old  friend ;  of  Charles 
I.'s  creation  ?  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  and  am 
delighted  to  welcome  a  person  of  whom  I  have  heard  Frank  say  so 
much.  Frank  ! "  (to  Berry,  who  soon  entered  in  very  glossy  boots 
and  a  white  waistcoat),  "  do  you  know,  darling,  I  mistook  Mr.  Fitz- 
Boodle  for  Mr.  Fitz-Simons — that  horrid  Irish  horse-dealing  person ; 
and  I  never,  never,  never  can  pardon  myself  for  being  so  rude  to 
him." 

The  big  eyes  here  assumed  an  expression  that  was  intended  to 
kill  me  outright  with  kindness :  from  being  calm,  still,  reserved, 
Angelica  suddenly  became  gay,  smiling,  confidential,  and  foldtre. 
She  told  me  she  had  heard  I  was  a  sad  creature,  and  that  she 
intended  to  reform  me,  and  that  I  mu8t  come  and  see  Frank  a 
great  deal. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Fitz-Simons,  for  whom  I  was  mistaken,  is 
as  low  a  fellow  as  ever  came  out  of  Dublin,  and  having  been  a 
captain  in  somebody's  army,  is  now  a  blackleg  and  horse-dealer  by 
profession ;  yet,  if  I  had  brought  him  home  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Boodle  to 
dinner,  I  shoidd  have  liked  far  better  that  that  imaginary  lady 
should  have  received  him  with  decent  civility,  and  not  insulted  the 
stranger  within  her  husband's  gates.  And,  although  it  was  delight- 
ful to  be  received  so  cordially  when  the  mistake  was  discovered,  yet 
I  found  that  all  Berry's  old  acquaintances  were  by  no  means  so 
warmly  welcomed ;  for  another  old  school-chum  presently  made  his 
appearance,  who  was  treated  in  a  very  different  manner. 

This  was  no  other  than  poor  Jack  Butts,  who  is  a  sort  of  small 
artist  and  picture-dealer  by  profession,  and  was  a  day-boy  at 
Slaughter  House  when  we  were  there,  and  very  serviceable  in  bring- 
ing in  sausages,  pots  of  pickles,  and  other  articles  of  merchandise, 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  procure.  The  poor  fellow  has  been 
employed,  seemingly,  in  the  same  office  of  fetcher  and  carrier  ever 
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•iiKje :  md  occupied  that  poet  for  Mi^.  Berry.  It  wis.  "  Mr.  Batta, 
haT«  Toa  fiikLiLe^i  tbait  dravini^  f  >r  L^wIt  Pa.<i^L'^  aur-Tim  ?  '*  an-i  Butts 
proflu^r^l  it ;  and,  '•  IH-i  yr^a  mau^h  the  silk  f .-r  me  a:  Delille**  ? " 
and  there  wag  the  silk,  V>iirht,  no  doubt,  w::h  the  p«»r  fellow's 
la«t  fire  francs;  and,  **Did  you  ^^  to  the  fjminxre^man  in  the 
Rue  St.  Ja^4uei ;  and  brn:^'  the  c3narT-s€««L  and  call  alout  mj 
•hawl  at  that  c^li<xis  dawdiin^^  Ma^iame  Fichet's :  and  hare  joa 
brrju:^t  the  guitar-fltnn;;^^  ? '' 

Butts  ha^ln't  brou^L'ht  the  suitar-rtrinzs :  and  tbereupon  Mra. 
Bernr's  ormnt^nan^-e  aafsumc-d  the  same  terrible  exfires&ion  which 
I  ha^l  fonnerly  remarked  in  it,  and  which  made  me  tremble  for 
Berry. 

"  My  dear  Anjrelica,"  thou:zh  said  he  with  some  spirit,  "  Jack 
Butts  isn't  a  )<i;^ga:^e-wai^>n,  nor  a  Jack-of-ali-trailes :  you  make 
him  paint  pictures  for  your  women's  albimLs,  and  look  after  tout 
upholsterer,  and  your  canary-bird,  and  your  milliners,  and  turn 
rusty  becauiie  he  fonrets  your  last  messaire.'' 

"  I  did  not  turn  ru$ti/,  Fmnk,  as  you  call  it  elegantly.  Fm 
Tery  much  obligerl  Uj  Mr.  Butts  for  fierformint:  my  commissions — 
Tcrj'  much  oblij^e^L  And  as  for  not  |iayini^  for  the  pictures  to 
which  you  k^>  kindly  allude,  Frank,  /  should  never  hare  thought  of 
ofTerinij  jiayment  for  m  paltrj-  a  service ;  but  I'm  sure  I  shall  be 
happy  tft  ]niy  if  Mr.  Butts  will  send  me  in  his  bill.'' 

"  By  Jove,  Andrei i'-Ji,  this  is  too  mu^li :  '*  >x)uneed  out  Beny ; 
but  the  little  inatriinonial  ivjuabble  was  abruptly  ended  by  Berry's 
French  man  flin;^n;^  ojjcn  the  door  and  annouuciniz  Miladi  Pash 
and  Doctrjr  Dobus,  whir-h  two  jKjrsonages  made  their  ajipeanmce. 

The  jxirwm  of  old  Pash  has  Ijeen  already  i>arenthetically  de- 
scriljed.  But  quite  different  from  her  rli.sinal  niece  in  temi>erament, 
she  is  as  jolly  an  old  widow  as  ever  wore  weeils.  She  was  attached 
Sf)mehow  to  the  Court,  and  has  a  multipli<ity  of  stories  al>out  the 
priuassses  and  the  old  King,  to  which  Mrs.  Beny  never  fails  to 
call  your  attention  in  Ikt  grave,  important  way.  Lady  Pash  has 
ridden  many  a  time  t^)  the  Win<lsor  hounds  ;  she  ma^Ie  her  husband 
be<»>me  a  mcmljer  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  and  hiis  numberless 
stories  alx^ut  Sir  (Godfrey  Welwtcr,  Sir  John  La<ie,  and  the  old 
heroes  of  thcjse  times.  She  has  lent  a  rouleau  to  Dick  Sheridan, 
and  rememl^ers  Lonl  Byron  when  he  was  a  sulky  slim  young  lad. 
She  says  Charles  Fox  was  the  pleasantest  fellow  slie  ever  met  with, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  objection  to  inform  you  that  one  of  the 
princes  was  very  much  in  love  i^ith  her.  Yet  somehow  she  is  only 
fifty-two  years  old,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  her 
enlcnlatioiL  One  day  or  other  before  her  eye  went  out,  and  before 
teeth  of  hers  were  stuck  to  her  gums  by  gold,  she  must 
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have  been  a  pretty-looking  body  enough.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  latter 
inconvenience,  she  eats  and  drinks  too  much  every  day,  and  tosses 
off  a  glass  of  maraschino  with  a  trembling  pudgy  hand,  every  finger 
of  which  twinkles  with  a  dozen,  at  least,  of  old  rings.  She  has  a 
story  about  every  one  of  those  rings,  and  a  stupid  one  too.  But 
there  is  always  something  pleasant,  I  think,  in  stupid  family  stories : 
they  are  good-hearted  people  who  tell  them. 

As  for  Mrs.  Muchit,  nothing  need  be  said  of  her ;  she  is  Pash's 
companion ;  she  has  lived  with  Lady  Pash  since  the  peace.  Nor 
does  my  lady  take  any  more  notice  of  her  than  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  She  calls  her  "poor  Muchit,"  and  considers  her  a  half- 
witted creature.  Mrs.  Berry  hates  her  cordially,  and  thinks  she 
is  a  designing  toad-eater,  who  has  formed  a  conspiracy  to  rob  her 
of  her  aunt's  fortune.  She  never  spoke  a  word  to  poor  Muchit 
during  the  whole  of  dinner,  or  offered  to  help  her  to  anything  on 
the  table. 

In  respect  to  Dobus,  he  is  an  old  Peninsular  man,  as  yon  are 
made  to  know  before  you  have  been  very  long  in  his  company ;  and, 
like  most  army  surgeons,  is  a  great  deal  more  military  in  his  looks 
and  conversation,  than  the  combatant  part  of  tlie  forces.  He  has 
adopted  the  sham-Duke-of-Wellington  air,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  veterans ;  and,  though  one  of  the  easiest  and  softest 
fellows  in  existence,  8i)eak8  slowly  and  briefly,  and  raps  out  an  oath 
or  two  occasionally,  as  it  is  said  a  certain  great  captain  does. 
Besides  the  above,  we  sat  down  to  table  with  Captain  Goff,  late  of 

the Highlanders ;  the  Reverend  Tjemuel  Wliey,  who  preaches 

at  St.  Germains;  little  Cutler,  and  the  Frenchman,  who  always 
will  be  at  English  parties  on  the  Continent,  and  who,  after  making 
some  frightful  efforts  to  speak  English,  subsides  and  is  heard  no 
more.  Young  married  ladies  and  heads  of  families  generally  have 
him  for  the  purpose  of  waltzing,  and  in  return  he  infonns  his  friends 
of  the  club  or  the  caf^  that  he  has  made  the  concjuest  of  a 
charmante  Anglaise,  Listen  to  me,  all  family  men  who  read  this  I 
and  never  let  an  unmarried  Frenchman  into  i/oiir  dows.  This 
lecture  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  It  is  not  that  they  do 
any  harm  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand.  Heaven  forbid !  but  they 
mean  harm.  They  look  on  our  Susannas  with  unholy  dishonest 
eyes.  Hearken  to  two  of  the  grinning  rogues  chattering  together 
as  they  clink  over  the  asphalte  of  the  Boulevard  with  lacquered 
boots,  and  plastered  hair,  and  waxed  moustaches,  and  turned-down 
shirt-collars,  and  stays  and  goggling  eyes,  and  hear  how  they  talk  of 
a  good  simple  giddy  vain  dull  Baker  Street  creature,  and  canvass 
her  points,  and  show  her  letters,  and  insinuate — nev(T  mind,  but  I 
tell  you  my  soul  grows  angry  when  I  think  of  the  same ;  and  I 
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(5av<:  rri':  an  ofJiMfrt'iriity  of  rt'iiiyi:;.'  Mr--.  B-rry  iri  lii.iny  liirtVrt'iit 
wavM  ;  ail' I,  in  ^pitr-  i,f  ^uo  rrxtn-m*-  •■'•ini.lji-.iii.-i-  wiii-h  she  n-.'W 
hliowMl  iii'r,  ofiorrnin:.',  I  am  r-orry  t*^  --ly.  a  in—T  iinlaVMuniiili.*  '»i»iiiiMU 
of  that  fair  laily.  Truth  to  t'll,  I  v.-iiiM  nrii-li  nitlitr  >ht?  .shouM 
hav<;  hwrii  f\\\\  to  .Mr-».  Mii''hit,  Til. Ill  o'ltniLTi'oiwly  oiniijiliiufiitiiry 
to  your  huMihli!  »^rrrvant  ;  ainl  a-*  .-hr  j»pjt"<--:<-<l  nut  to  know  what 
Oh  '-artli  t.h«T»*  w;h  for  »h'nn'T,  wiml«l  it  ii'»t  havi*  ht-i/n  miirh  more 
natural  for  hr-r  not  to  frown,  aipl  Itol),  an<l  wink,  aM'l  jHiint,  and 
Iiifi<:}i  \\i:T  Jips  its  oltrm  as  -Moii>irMir  Anatole,  hor  Frem-h  <loinestio, 

•  Kvory  jx;rHoii  who  li;i-»  liv*,**!  al-ro.-i'l  cun,  i/f  L->''ir-e.  iM»int  out  a  score  of 
hoiioiiralilo  tixvj:\.\.\ttU'K  to  tlio  i:.i>-«  .'ili';v.;  Jjiritoil  at,  and  knows  rainy  such 
iMiiorM  ill  wlii<'li  it  i'*  th«j  Krisin-lirn.in  whu  lionoiir-  tin*  Kn'^^li^li  la-iy  liy  niarry- 
jii(^  hor.  Jtiit  it  inuMt  \to  i i!in<-nir,<;n  'I  tliat  niarryiiiL'  in  Franoe  nKans  ooni- 
IjiomIv  fortiinf-huntiiiff  :  an«l  .'i-"  for  thu  n.'-jnict  in  whicli  niarriaLTe  is  helti  in 
l'V:iri<-ij,  list  fill  thn  FroM».-li  novi;N  in  M.  l!«ilariili's  liliniry  l>e  |>enisc.l  by  those 
who  wiiili  Ut  coiiiu  i«i  a  ilfciMiori  ii|K)Ii  the  i|iic-!ti(in. 
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hot  knowing  the  ways  of  English  dinner-tables,  placed  anything  out 
of  its  due  order  ]  The  allusions  to  Boodle  Hall  were  innumerable, 
and  I  don't  know  any  greater  lx>re  than  to  be  obliged  to  talk  of  a 
place  which  belongs  to  one's  elder  brother.  Many  questions  were 
likewise  asked  about  the  dowager  and  her  Scotch  relatives,  the 
Pluraduffs,  about  whom  Lady  Pash  knew  a  great  deal,  having  seen 
them  at  Court  and  at  Lonl  Melville's.  Of  course  she  had  seen 
them  at  Court  and  at  Loni  MelviUe's,  as  she  might  have  seen 
thousands  of  Scotchmen  besides ;  but  what  mattered  it  to  me,  who 
care  not  a  jot  for  old  Lady  Fitz-Boo<lle  ?  "When  you  write,  you'll 
say  you  met  an  old  friend  of  her  Ladyship's,"  says  Mrs.  Berry,  and 
I  faithfully  promised  I  would  when  I  wrote ;  but  if  the  New  Post 
Office  paitl  us  for  writing  letters  (as  very  possibly  it  will  soon),  I 
could  not  be  bribed  to  send  a  line  to  old  Lady  Fitz. 

In  a  word,  I  found  that  Berry,  like  many  simple  fellows  before 
him,  had  ma<lc  choice  of  an  imiKjrious,  ill-humoured,  and  underbred 
female  for  a  wife,  and  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that  he  was  a 
great  deal  too  much  her  slave. 

The  struggle  was  not  over  yet,  however.  Witness  that  little 
encounter  before  dinner ;  and  once  or  twice  the  honest  fellow  replied 
rather  smartly  during  the  rei)ast,  taking  esp<^cial  care  to  atone  as 
much  as  possible  for  his  wife's  inattention  to  Jack  and  Mrs.  Muchit, 
by  particular  attention  to  those  iKjrsonages,  whom  he  helped  to 
everything  round  about  and  pressed  i)erfK'tually  to  champagne ;  he 
drank  but  little  himself,  for  his  amiable  wife's  eye  was  constantly 
fixed  on  him. 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dessert,  madame,  who  had  houd^d 
Berry  during  dinner-time,  liecame  i>articularly  gnu'ious  to  her  lord 
and  master,  and  tenderly  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  the  French 
custom  was  a  good  one,  of  men  leaving  table  with  the  ladies. 

"Upon  my  word,  ma'am,"  says  I,  "I  think  it's  a  most 
abominable  practice." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  says  Cutler. 

"  A  most  abominable  practice !  Do  you  hear  that  ? "  cries 
Berry,  laughing,  and  filling  his  glass. 

"  I'm  sure,  Frank,  when  we  are  alone  you  always  come  to  the 
drawing-room,"  replies  the  lady  sharx»ly. 

"Oh  yes!  when  we're  alone,  darling,"  says  Berry,  blushing; 
"  but  now  we're  not  alone — lia,  ha  !     Anatole,  du  bordeaux  ! " 

"I'm  sure  they  sat  after  the  ladies  at  Carlton  House ;  didn't 
they,  Lady  Pash  ? "  says  Dobus,  who  likes  his  glass. 

"  That  they  did  ! "  says  my  Ljidy,  giving  him  a  jolly  nod. 

"  I  racklackt,"  exclaims  Ca])t{iin  Goff,  "  when  I  was  in  the 
Mauritius,  that  Mestress  MacWhirter,  who  commanded  the  Saxty- 
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t/>  z»^  'ir-;:-k-  t*:!!  ;:k    iiii*-  4:  ::.r  z-i^."     :>    "t^  ir»s.  Mr*nv!» 
hkm'   -m'rj^x  •»«  Hi/'*  aul.*»rirr:ir — Li-*".  Li'"-       M^>:r  WV^t".  I'll 

wfm^jtxx,   Mr*!,    hfirr.  ii*-Zfrr.L.liM   :•-■   r^jii-T    -*   il    i«    jj^r^^^y    as 

|^#*ifi'fj^,  su'-'j  » v^-'i  tsik':  t:  f  T  .i^r*  all  r  •■:!;  L     P  •  r  J>  k.    f  •."•iir^se, 
»f«Wi  with  fi*:r.  Wi'i  Wi'.^rr  !vi:-i  L»:  i  Tr:»i  4   r::-     :  :*rj  on  i  ;i  iirtle 

wL^j  Mr*-.  J^TTj-  Wii'L  "Ar.-i  w-^t  •:••  y  •:  ::-::.k.  M.  Ir  V:-  nite  •" 
*•  Val  yoi  Ki^fstk^."  sai'i  M,  d*:  E'ik.->v.'.  'TvjkiL-:  ?i'vn«."e  for 
tkie  fir-t  t:;fj'*  'Iwrin::  two  h^'^ir^.     "  Y^-^ — kl  '  t-.  zi.k  yj-u  ^j^^sik  ?" 

■      •  •  • 

"O^fijiij'rnt  av«;  I*-*?  •laiiif^!" 

"  Ally  av«-c  1<a  dam  c-'irn  a  Parn',  ou  rt>ty  art^.-  It^g  Messew  c»>m 
fni  (PiijhU'nt'  ? " 

*'Ah,  luiulsiuK*'.  v«»iij*  me  le  d'rniaii'ivz  V*  •  r!»:^  tht*  little  wreu^h, 
iiUrtiri^  up  in  a  tli'-atri'til  way.  an<i  jnittinj  ••.:t  i.:^  hau*!.  which 
Mr-.  JV-rrv  t'^;k,  an<l  with  thU  tiu-  lailii-s  left  tLo  r-'in.  0\*\  Laijy 
Fa**h  trott*-'!  aft^-r  h'T  niwxr  witli  )i*;r  liand  in  Wiir-yV.  very*  much 
wifwUrnu'j  at  nnrh  pra/*ticet*,  which  wire  not  in  tli**  l»^as?t  in  r«jgue 
in  th«;  n'i:rn  ol^ffiri.'*-  III. 

Mr-.  J^-rry  ^a-t  a  irlam-f*  of  triiunph  at  her  hu>li;inil,  at  the 
<h'f<iction  :  :iihI  J{<rrv  wiw  «,*vi«l«Titlv  aiini«viil  tliat  thnt^-ciirhths  of 
hirf  niah-  Jon-/--  ha* I  \oi\  h'lui. 

Hut  fari«-v  our  «h*liirht  and  astonish iiicnt.  wln-n  in  a  minute  thev 
all  thn*<;  r-ani*!  Uu-k  a^^ain  :  tin*  Fn-nrhmaii  l<M.kiiiL:<.'ntin'ly  ;t<tonishc«l, 
amJ  tlM^  jmrson  ami  the  painter  hoth  very  •pitM-r.  The  tact  is,  oM 
<lowMri;<lit  LjkIv  P}»>*h,  who  had  never  W-en  in  Paris  in  hir  life  ]x*fi>rt*, 
ami  hjiii  no  notion  of  In-inic  (h-piived  r»f  lier  usual  htnirs  Respite  ami 
nap,  Miiid  at  one«  to  Mrs.  IVrry,  **  ^fy  <har  Ani:eli«-ji,  yi»u*n*  surely 
not  «oin;(  to  kei'p  thes<*  three  men  here  ?  Send  tii«*ni  hack  to 
the  dinini^-nKini)  for  I've  a  thous;ind  thinu's  to  say  to  you."  And 
Xuiii'Vu'Hf  who  exiMH-ts  U)  inherit  her  aunt's  proj»erty,  nf  eourse  4lid 
iiM  Hhe  wuH  hid  ;  on  whi(!h  tlw  old  lady  fell  into  an  en.^^y-chair,  au<l 
fell  jwleep  immediately, — ho  soon,  that  is,  as  the  shout  caus<Ml  ]»y 
the  reafipciiraneij  of  the  three  ;^entlemen  in  the  dining-room  had 
HulMideil. 

I  had  nn^inwhile  had  Hoint^  private  conversation  with  little  Cutler 
re;{ardin;f  the  eharactiT  of  Mi"s.  Berry.  "Siie's  a  regular  screw,'* 
whirtiMTCHl  he;  "a  n;gular  Tartiir.  l^Try  shows  fight,  though, 
HoinetimeH,  and  IVe  known  him  have  his  own  way  for  a  week 
together.     After  dinner  he  in  his  own  master,  and  hers  when  be 
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has  had  his  share  of  wine ;  and  that's  why  she  will  never  allow  him 
to  drink  any." 

Was  it  a  wicked,  or  was  it  a  noble  and  honourable  thought 
which  came  to  us  both  at  the  same  minute,  to  rescue  Berry  from  his 
captivity]  Tlie  ladies,  "of  course,  will  give  their  verdict  according 
to  their  gentle  natures ;  but  I  know  what  men  of  courage  will  think, 
and  by  their  jovial  judgment  will  abide. 

We  received,  then,  the  three  lost  sheep  back  into  our  innocent 
fold  again  with  the  most  joyous  shouting  and  cheering.  We  made 
Berry  (who  was,  in  truth,  nothing  loth)  order  up  I  don't  know  how 
much  more  claret.  We  obliged  the  Frenchman  to  drink  malgr^  lui, 
and  in  tlie  course  of  a  short  time  we  had  i)oor  Whey  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement,  that  he  actually  volimteered  to  sing  a  song,  which  he 
said  he  had  lieard  at  some  very  gay  supper-party  at  Cambridge,  and 
which  begins : — 

'  A  pye  sat  on  a  pear-tree, 
A  pye  sat  on  a  pear-tree, 
A  pye  sat  on  a  pear-tree, 

Heigh-ho,  heigh-ho,  heigh-ho  I " 

Fancy  Mrs.  Berry's  face  as  she  looked  in,  in  the  midst  of  that 
Bacdianalian  ditty,  when  she  saw  no  less  a  i)er8ou  than  the  Reverend 
Lemuel  Whey  can)lling  it ! 

"  Is  it  you,  my  dear  1 "  cries  BeiTy,  as  brave  now  as  any 
Pctnichio.     "  Come  in,  and  sit  down,  and  hear  Whey's  song." 

"  Lady  Pash  is  Jisleep,  Frank,"  said  slie. 

"  Well,  darling !  that's  the  very  reason.  Give  Mrs,  Berry  a 
glass.  Jack,  will  you  1 " 

"  Would  you  wake  your  aunt,  sir  1 "  hissed  out  madame. 

"  Nex^er  mind  nie,  lave  I  Pm  awake,  and  like  it  !  "  cried  the 
venerable  Lady  Pash  from  the  salon.     "  Sing  away,  gentlemen  !  " 

At  which  we  all  set  up  an  audacious  cheer;  and  Mrs.  Berry 
flount^ed  back  to  the  drawing-room,  but  did  not  leave  the  door  open, 
that  her  aunt  might  hear  oiu*  melodies. 

Berry  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  tliat  confidential  state  to 
wliich  a  third  bottle  always  brings  the  well-regulatc<l  mind  ;  and  ho 
made  a  clean  confession  to  Cutler  and  myself  of  his  numerous  matri- 
monial annoyances.  He  was  not  allowed  to  dine  out,  he  said,  and 
but  seldom  to  ask  his  friends  to  meet  him  at  home.  He  n(*ver  dared 
smoke  a  cigar  for  the  life  of  him,  not  even  in  the  stable*.  He  spent 
the  mornings  dawdling  in  eternal  shops,  the  evenings  at  endless  tear 
parties,  or  in  reading  poems  or  missionary  tracts  to  his  wife.  He 
was  comj)elled  to  take  physic  whenever  she  thought  he  looked  a 
little  pale,  to  change  bis  shoes  and  stockings  whenever  he  came  in 
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from  a  walk.  "  Look  here,"  said  be,  opening  his  chest,  and  shaking 
his  Set  at  Dobus ;  "  look  wliut  Angelioa  anil  that  iufernal  Oobus 
have  brought  me  to." 

I  thought  it  might  be  a  flannel  waistcoat  into  which  madame 
hail  forced  him ;  but  it  was  worse  :  I  give  you  my  wonl  of  honour 
it  was  a  piteh-platter  I 

We  all  roannl  at  this,  and  the  doctor  as  loud  as  any  one  ;  but  he 
TOwed  that  he  liud  no  haiul  in  the  pitch -plaster.  It  waa  a  favourite 
fomily  remedy  of  tlie  late  !4>othei-jry  Sir  George  Catacomb,  and  had 
been  put  on  by  Mrs.  Berry'a  own  i:ar  hands. 

When  Aiiatole  came  in  with  coffee.  Berry  was  in  such  high 
courage,  that  he  told  him  to  go  to  tlie  deuce  with  it ;  and  we  never 
caught  sight  of  Lady  Posh  more,  except  when,  niunicd  up  to  the 
nose,  she  passed  tlii'ough  the  »alle-Ai-manger  to  go  to  her  carriage, 
in  wliich  Dobus  and  the  piireon  were  likewise  to  be  transiiorted  to 
Paris.  "  Be  a  man,  Fraiik,"  soya  slie,  "  and  hold  your  own  "—fur 
the  good  old  lady  liad  taken  lier  nephew's  ]iart  in  the  matrimonial 
biiaineaa— "and  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Bixidlc,  come  and  see  him  often. 
You're  0.  good  fellow,  take  old  one-eye<l  C.illipaab's  wonl  for  it. 
Shall  I  take  you  to  Paris  ? " 

Dear  kind  Angelica,  she  had  told  her  aunt  alt  I  said  ! 

"  Don't  go,  0»>rge,"  wiys  Berry,  sipieezing  mc  by  the  hand.  So 
I  said  I  was  going  to  sh-eji  at  Versailles  that  night ;  but  if  she 
would  give  a  convoy  to  Jack  Butts,  it  would  be  conferring  a  great 
obligation  on  him ;  with  wliii'h  lavour  the  old  lady  accordingly 
complied,  saying  to  him,  with  great  coolness,  "  Get  np  and  sit  with 
John  in  the  nimble,  Mr.  What-d'yc-eall-'iin."  Tlie  fact  is,  the  good 
old  soul  despises  an  artist  as  muidi  as  she  does  a  tailor. 

Jack  tripped  to  his  pLice  very  meekly  ;  and  "  Remenilier  Satur 
day,"  cried  the  Doctor;  and  "Don't  fo'r^-et  Thiirs<iay,"  exclaimed 
the  "livine, — "  a  bachelor's 'juirty,  you  know."  And  so  the  cavalcade 
drove  thun<Iering  down  the  gloomy  old  Avenue  Je  Paris. 

Tlie  Frenchman,  I  forgot  to  say,  had  gone  away  cxceeilingly  ill 
long  before ;  and  the  remiiiisi'ences  of  "  Thursday  "  and  "  Stitunlay  " 
evoked  by  Dobus  and  Whey,  were,  to  tell  the  tnitli,  parts  of  our 
conspiracy ;  for  in  the  heat  of  Berry'a  courage,  we  had  made  liim 
promise  to  dine  with  ns  all  round  en  garjon  ;  with  all  except  Captain 
Goff,  who  "raeklacted"  that  he  was  engaged  every  day  for  the 
next  three  weeks  :  as  indeed  he  is,  to  a  thirty-sous  orclinary  whieli 
the  gallant  ofKrer  frequents,  when  not  invited  elsewhere. 

Cutler  and  I  then  were  the  last  on  the  field  ;  and  though  we 
were  for  moving  away,  Berry,  whose  vigour  liai],  if  po8.*ible,  been 
excited  by  the  bustle  and  eoUotjuy  in  the  night  air,  insiste"!  upon 
dragging  us  baek  again,  and  aetuiUI)'  proposed  a  grill  for  supper ! 
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We  found  in  the  satle-h'Tnawjer  a  strong  smell  of  an  extinguished 
lamp,  and  Mrs  Berry  was  snuffing  out  the  candles  on  the  sideboard. 

"  Hullo,  my  dear  ! "  shouts  Berry  :  "  easy,  if  you  please ;  weVe 
not  done  yet ! " 

"  Not  done  yet,  Mr  Berry ! "  groans  the  lady,  in  a  hollow 
sepulchial  tone. 

"  No,  Mrs.  B.,  not  done  yet.  We  are  going  to  have  some  supper, 
ain't  we,  George  *? " 

"  I  think  it's  quite  time  to  go  home,"  said  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle  (who, 
to  say  the  tnith,  began  to  tremble  himself). 

"  I  think  it  is,  sir ;  you  are  quite  right,  sir ;  you  will  pardon 
me,  gentlemen,  I  have  a  batl  headache,  and  will  retire." 

"  Good  night,  my  dear ! "  said  that  audacious  Berry.  "  Anatole, 
tell  the  cook  to  broil  a  fowl  and  bring  some  wine." 

If  the  loving  couple  had  been  alone,  or  if  Cutler  had  not  been 
an  attach^  to  the  embassy,  before  whom  she  was  afraid  of  making 
herself  ridiculous,  I  am  confident  that  Mrs.  Berry  would  have  fainted 
away  on  the  spot ;  and  that  all  Berry's  courage  would  have  tumbled 
down  lifeless  by  the  side  of  her.  So  she  only  gave  a  martyrised  look, 
and  left  the  room ;  and  while  we  partook  of  the  very  unnecessary 
repast,  was  good  enough  to  sing  some  hymn-tunes  to  an  exceedingly 
slow  movement  in  the  next  room,  intimating  that  she  wa^  awake, 
and  that,  though  suffering,  she  found  her  consolations  in  religion. 

These  melodies  did  not  in  the  least  add  to  our  friend's  courage. 
The  devilled  fowl  had,  somehow,  no  devil  in  it.  TJie  champagne  in 
the  glasses  looked  exceedingly  flat  and  blue.  The  fact  is,  that 
Cutler  and  I  were  now  both  in  a  state  of  dire  consternation,  and 
soon  made  a  move  for  our  hats,  and  lighting  each  a  cigar  in  the 
hall,  made  across  the  little  green  where  the  Cupids  and  nymphs 
were  listening  to  the  dribbling  fountain  in  the  dark. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  don't  have  a  cigar  too ! "  says  Berry,  rushing 
after  us ;  and  juicordingly  putting  in  his  pocket  a  key  about  the  size 
of  a  shovel,  which  hung  by  the  little  handle  of  the  outer  grille,  forth 
he  sallied,  and  joined  us  in  our  fumigation. 

He  stayed  with  us  a  couple  of  hours,  and  returned  homewards 
in  perfect  good  spirits,  having  given  me  his  word  of  honour  he 
would  dine  with  us  the  next  day.  He  put  his  immense  key  into 
the  grille,  and  unlocked  it ;  but  the  gate  would  not  open  :  it  was 
bolted  within. 

lie  began  to  make  a  furious  jangling  and  ringing  at  the  bell ; 
and  in  oaths,  both  French  and  English,  called  upon  the  recalcitrant 
Anatole. 

After  much  tolling  of  the  bell,  a  light  came  cutting  across  the 
crevices  of  the  inner  door;  it  was  thrown   open,  and  a  figuiQ 
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appeared  with  a  lamp, — a  tall  alim  figure  of  a  woman,  clothed 
in  white  from  head  to  fooL 

It  waa  Mn.  Berry,  and  when  Cutler  and  I  saw  her,  we  both 
nn  awaj  as  fast  as  our  legs  could  carnr  us. 

Berry,  at  this,  ahrieked  with  a  wild  laughter.  **  Remember 
to-morrow,  old  boys,"  shouted  he, — "  six  o'clock ; ''  and  we  were 
a  quarter  of  a  mUe  off  when  the  gate  closed,  and  the  little  mmnaion 
of  the  ATenue  de  Paris  was  once  more  quiet  and  dark. 


The  next  afternoon,  as  we  were  playing  at  billiards,  Cutler 
MiB.  Berry  drive  by  in  her  carriage ;  and  as  soon  as  rather  a  long 
rubber  was  over,  I  thought  I  would  go  and  look  for  our  poor 
friend,  and  so  went  down  to  the  Pavilion.  Every  door  was  open, 
as  the  wont  b  in  France,  and  I  walked  in  unannounced,  and  saw 
this: 

He  was  playing  a  duet  with  her  on  the  flute.  She  had  been 
out  but  for  half-an-hour,  after  not  speaking  all  the  morning ;  and 
having  seen  Cutler  at  the  billiard-room  wintlow,  and  suspecting  we 
might  take  advantage  of  her  absence,  she  had  suddenly  returned 
home  again,  and  had  flung  herBclf,  weeping,  into  her  Frank's  arma^ 
and  said  she  could  not  bear  to  lesive  him  in  auger.  And  so,  after 
sitting  for  a  little  while  sobbing  on  his  knee,  she  liad  forgotten  and 
forgiven  everything ! 

The  dear  anii:el !  I  met  poor  Frank  in  B«>nd  Street  only  yester- 
day; but  he  crossed  over  to  tlie  other  siilo  o\^  the  way.  He  had 
on  gr^loshes,  and  is  groA^n  very  fat  and  [kiIc.  He  has  shaved  off 
his  moustaches,  and,  instead,  wears  a  respirator.  He  haa  taken 
his  name  off  all  his  clubs,  and  liven  very  grimly  in  Baker  Street. 
Well,  ladies,  no  doubt  you  say  lie  is  right :  and  what  are  the  odda, 
80  long  as  you  are  happy  ] 
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THERE  was  an  odious  Irishwoman  who  with  her  daughter 
used  to  frequent  the  ''Royal  Hotel"  at  Leamington  some 
years  ago,  and  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Major  Gram. 
Gam  had  lx»en  a  distinguished  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service, 
whom  nothing  but  death  and  his  own  amiable  wife  could  overcome. 
The  widow  mourned  her  husband  in  the  most  becoming  bombazeen 
she  could  muster,  and  had  at  least  half  an  inch  of  lampblack  round 
the  immense  visiting  tickets  which  she  left  at  the  houses  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  her  friends. 

Some  of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  used  to  call  her  Mrs.  M^jor 
Ganmion ;  for  if  the  worthy  widow  had  a  propensity,  it  was  to 
talk  largely  of  herself  and  family  (of  her  own  family,  for  she  held 
her  husband's  very  cheap),  and  of  the  wonders  of  her  paternal 
mansion,  Molloyville,  county  of  Mayo.  She  was  of  the  Molloys 
of  that  ('ounty ;  and  thougli  I  never  heard  of  the  family  before,  I 
have  little  doubt,  from  what  Mrs.  Major  Gam  stated,  that  they 
were  the  most  anc^ient  and  illustrious  family  of  that  part  of  Ireland. 
I  remember  there  came  down  to  see  his  aunt  a  young  fellow  with 
huge  red  whiskers  and  tight  nanke(nis,  a  green  coat,  and  an  awful 
breastpin,  who,  after  two  days'  stay  at  the  Sjm,  proposed  marriaj^e 

to  Miss  S ,  or,  in  default,  a  duel  with  her  father;  and  who 

drove  a  flash  curricle  with  a  bay  and  a  grey,  and  who  was  pre- 
sented with  much  pride  by  Mrs.  Gam  as  Castlereagh  Molloy  of 
Molloyville.  We  all  agreed  that  he  was  the  most  insufferable  snob 
of  the  whole  season,  and  were  delighted  when  a  bailiff  came  down 
in  search  of  him. 

Well,  this  is  all  I  know  personally  of  the  Molloyville  family ; 
but  at  the  house  if  you  met  the  widow  Gam,  and  talked  on  any 
subject  in  life,  you  were  sure  to  hear  of  it.  If  you  asked  her  to 
have  peas  at  dinner,  she  would  say,  "Oh,  sir,  after  the  peas  at 
Molloyville,  I  really  don't  care  for  any  others,  —  do  I,  dearest 
Jemima  7  We  always  had  a  dish  in  the  month  of  June,  when  my 
father  gave  his  head  gardener  a  guinea  (we  had  tliree  at  Molloyville), 
and  sent  him  with  his  compliments  and  a  quart  of  peas  to  our 

32 
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neiirblxnir,  dear  Lord  MarMwfat.  A\Tiat  a  sweet  place  Manow&t 
Park  i« !  isn't  it,  Jemima  ?  ~  If  a  camii.'e  passed  by  the  window. 
Mrs.  llajor  GamiDou  would  Ije  sure  to  tell  you  that  there  were  three 
caurnAiffx  at  Molloyville,  *"the  btti\»uche,  the  chawiot,  and  the 
covered  cvar/*  lu  the  same  manner  she  would  favour  vou  ^"ith  the 
number  and  names  of  the  foutmeu  of  the  establishment ;  and  on  a 
viirit  to  Warwick  Castle  <fi»r  this  bast  ling  woman  made  one  in  every 
party  of  pleasure  that  was  forme«l  from  the  hotel),  she  gave  us  to 
understand  tliat  the  great  walk  by  the  river  was  altogether  inferior 
to  the  princi]jal  avenue  of  Molliivville  Park.  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  tell  so  much  about  Mrs.  Gam  and  her  daughter,  but 
tliat,  between  ourselves,  I  was  i»articularly  sweet  ujion  a  young  lady 
at  the  time,  wh<jse  jxipa  lived  at  the  "  Royal,"  and  was  under  the 
care  of  Doctor  Jephson. 

The  Jemima  appealeil  to  by  Mrs.  Gam  in  the  above  sentence 
was,  of  course,  her  dauirhter,  a|>ostrupliised  by  her  mother,  "Jemima, 
my  S'iul's  darling ! "  or,  "  Joinima,  my  blessed  child  I ''  or,  '^  Jemima, 
my  own  love!**  The  sacrifices  that  Mn«.  Gam  hatl  miule  for  that 
slaughter  were,  she  said,  astonishing.  The  montv  she  had  spent  in 
inasterH  uiwn  her,  the  illnesses  through  which  she  had  nursed  her, 
the  ineffable  love  the  mother  bore  her,  wen*  4»nly  kno\*Ti  to  Heaven, 
Mrs.  Gam  saicL  Thev  use<l  to  come  into  the  n.x)m  with  their  arms 
njund  each  other's  waists :  at  dinner  U^tween  the  iNnirses  the  mother 
would  sit  with  one  hand  l<)cked  in  her  daui:htcr*s  ;  and  if  only  two 
or  three  yoimg  men  were  present  at  the  time,  wouhl  be  pretty  sure 
to  kiss  her  Jemima  more  than  on<*e  duriuLC  the  time  whilst  the  bohea 
was  pountil  out. 

As  for  Miss  Gam,  if  she  was  not  han<ls4>nie,  candour  forbids  me 
to  say  she  was  ugly.  Siie  was  neither  one  nor  t'other.  She  w*as 
a  i>er8on  who  wore  ringlets  antl  a  Iwrn*!  round  her  forehead  ;  she 
knew  four  songs,  which  became  rather  teilioiis  at  the  end  of  a  couple 
of  months'  ac^juaintance ;  she  had  excessively  bare  shoidders ;  she 
incline<l  to  wear  numl)er8  of  cheap  oniament^s,  rings,  bnxx'heSj^/Vrrow- 
ntf)re8j  snielling-bittles,  and  was  always,  we  thought,  very  smartly 
dre8se<l :  though  old  Mrs.  Lynx  hinted  tiiat  her  gowns  and  her 
mother's  were  turned  over  and  over  again,  and  that  her  eyes  were 
almost  put  out  by  darning  stockings. 

These  eyes  Miss  Gam  had  ver>'  large,  though  nither  red  and 
weak,  and  used  to  roll  them  about  at  every  eligible  unmarried  man 
in  the  plar-e.  But  though  the  widow  subscriljcd  to  all  the  l^alls, 
though  she  hire<l  a  fly  to  go  to  the  meet  of  the  hounds,  though  she 
was  constiint  at  church,  and  Jemima  siuig  louder  than  any  person 
there  except  the  clerk,  and  though,  i)robai)ly,  any  person  who  made 
^er  a  liappy  hijsband  woiild  be  iuvit^nl  down  to  enjoy  the  tbrw 
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footmen,  gardeners,  and  carriages  at  Molloyville,  yet  no  English 
gentleman  was  found  sufficiently  audacious  to  i>roi>08e.  Old  Lynx 
used  to  say  that  the  pair  had  been  at  Tunbridge,  Harrowgate, 
Brighton,  Ramsgate,  Cheltenham,  for  this  eight  years  past;  where 
they  had  met,  it  seemed,  with  no  better  fortune.  Indeed,  the 
w^idow  looked  rather  high  for  her  blessed  child :  and  as  she  looked 
with  the  contempt  which  no  small  number  of  Irish  people  feel  upon 
all  persons  who  get  their  bread  by  lal)our  or  commerce ;  and  as  she 
was  a  person  whose  encjrgetic  manners,  costume,  and  brogue  were 
not  much  to  the  taste  of  (juiet  English  country  gentlemen,  Jemima 
— sweet,  spotless  flower — still  remained  on  her  hands,  a  thought 
withered,  jKirhaps,  and  seedy. 

Now,  at  this  time,  the  120th  Regiment  was  quartered  at 
Weedon  Barracks,  and  with  the  corps  was  a  certain  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Haggarty,  a  large,  lean,  tough,  raw-boned  man,  with  big 
hands,  knock-knees,  and  carroty  whiskers,  and,  withal,  as  honest  a 
creature  as  ever  handled  a  lancet.  Haggarty,  as  his  name  imjwrts, 
was  of  the  very  same  nation  as  Mrs.  Gam,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
honest  fellow  had  some  of  the  pecidiarities  which  belonged  to  the 
widow,  and  bragged  about  his  family  almost  as  nuich  as  she  did. 
I  do  not  know  of  what  particidar  jmrt  of  Ireland  they  were  kings ; 
but  monarchs  they  nmst  have  been,  as  have  been  the  ancestors  of 
so  many  thousand  Hibernian  families ;  but  they  had  been  men  of 
no  small  consideration  in  Dublin,  "where  my  father,"  Haggarty 
said,  "  is  as  well  known  as  King  William's  statue,  and  where  he 
*  rowls  his  carriage,  too,'  let  me  tell  ye." 

Hence,  Haggarty  was  called  by  the  wags.  "  Rowl  the  carriage," 
and  several  of  them  made  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Gam  regarding  him : 
"  Mrs.  Gam,  when  you  iLsed  to  go  up  from  Molloyville  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  Kills,  and  had  your  town-house  in  Fitzwilliam  Square, 
used  you  to  meet  the  famous  Doctor  Haggarty  in  S(>ciety  ? " 

"  Is  it  Surgeon  Haggarty  of  Gloucester  Street  ye  mean  1  The 
black  Papist !  D'ye  suppose  that  the  Molloys  would  sit  down  to 
table  with  a  creature  of  that  sort  ? " 

"AVhy,  isn't  he  the  most  famous  physician  in  Dublin,  and 
doesn't  he  rowl  his  carriage  there  ? " 

"  The  horrid  wretch  !  He  keeps  a  shop,  I  tell  ye,  and  sends 
his  sons  out  with  the  medicine.  H(j's  got  four  of  them  off  into 
tlic  army,  Ulick  and  Phil,  and  Terence  and  Denny,  and  now  it's 
Charles  that  takes  out  the  physic.  But  how  should  I  know  about 
tliose  odious  creatures'?  Their  mother  was  a  Burke,  of  Burke's 
Town,  (!ounty  Cavan,  and  brought  Surgeon  Haggarty  two  thousand 
pounds.  She  was  a  Protestant ;  and  I  am  suri)ri8ed  how  she  CQulcl 
have  taken  up  with  a  horrid  odious  Popish  apothecary  ! " 
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From  the  extent  of  the  widow's  information,  I  am  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  not  less  anxious  about 
their  neighbours  than  are  the  natives  of  English  cities ;  and  I 
think  it  is  very  probable  that  Mrs.  Gam's  account  of  the  young 
Haggartys  who  carried  out  the  medicine  is  perfectly  correct,  for  a 
lad  in  the  120th  made  a  caricatiue  of  Hnggarty  coming  out  of  a 
chemist's  shop  with  an  oilcloth  l>asket  under  his  arm,  which  set 
the  worthy  surgeon  in  such  a  fury  that  there  would  have  been  a 
duel  between  him  and  the  ensign,  could  the  fiery  doctor  have  had 
his  way. 

Now,  Dionysius  Haggarty  was  of  an  exceedingly  inflammable 
temperament,  and  it  chanced  that  of  all  the  invalids,  the  visitors, 
the  young  s(iuires  of  Wan^-ickshire,  the  young  manufjicturere  from 
Binningham,  the  young  officers  from  the  barrac'ks — it  chanced, 
unluckily  for  Miss  Gam  and  himself,  that  he  was  the  only  indi- 
vidual who  was  in  the  Iciist  smitten  by  her  j)or8<)ual  clianns.  He 
was  very  tender  and  modest  about  his  love,  however,  for  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  respected  Mrs.  Gam  hugely,  and  fully  admitted, 
like  a  good  simj>le  fellow  a«  he  was,  the  suiKiriority  of  that  lady's 
birth  and  breeding  to  his  own.  How  could  he  hoiKJ  that  he,  a 
humble  assistant-surgeon,  with  a  thousiind  pounds  his  Aunt  Kitty 
left  him  for  all  his  fortune — how  could  he  hoi»c  that  one  of  the 
race  of  Molloy ville  would  ever  condescend  to  marry  him  1 

Inflamed,  however,  by  love,  and  iiisi)in;d  by  wine,  one  day  at 
a  picnic  at  Kenilworth,  Hii^'i^arty,  whose  love  and  mi)tures  were 
the  talk  of  the  wiiole  regiment,  wfis  induced  by  his  waggish  com- 
rades to  make  a  projjosal  in  fonn. 

"Are  you  aware,  Mr.  IIagsj:arty,  that  you  are  speaking  to  a 
Molloy  ? "  was  all  the  reply  majestic  Mrs.  Gam  made  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  formula,  the  fiuttering  Joniinia  referred  her  suitor 
to  "MamniJi."  She  left  him  with  a  look  which  w;is  meant  to 
crush  the  jxx)r  fellow  to  earth  ;  she  gjitliered  up  her  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  preeipitiitely  called  for  her  ily.  She  took  care  to  t«dl 
every  single  soul  in  Lejimington  that  the  son  of  tlie  (mIious  Papist 
apothecary  luul  luul  the  auda4-ity  to  propose  for  her  daughter 
(indeed  a  proiK)sal,  coming  from  whatever  <|uarter  it  may,  does 
no  harm),  and  left  Haggjirty  in  a  stiite  of  extreme  dejiression  and 
des])air. 

His  down-heartedness,  indeed,  surprised  mast  of  his  accjuaint- 
ances  in  and  out  of  the  regiment,  for  the  young  lady  wa«  no 
beauty,  and  a  dou])tful  fortune,  and  Dennis  wjus  a  man  outwanlly 
of  an  unromantic  turn,  who  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  more 
liking  for  beefsteak  and  whisky-punch  than  for  women,  however 
fascinating. 
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But  there  is  no  doubt  this  shy  uncouth  rough  fellow  had  a 
warmer  and  more  faithful  heart  bid  within  him  than  many  a  dandy 
who  is  as  handsome  as  Apollo.  I,  for  my  part,  never  can  under- 
stand why  a  man  falls  in  love,  and.  heartily  give  him  credit  for 
so  doing,  never  mind  with  what  or  whom.  That  I  take  to  "be 
a  point  quite  as  much  beyond  an  individual's  own  control  aa  the 
catching  of  the  small-pox  or  the  colour  of  his  hair.  To  the  surprise 
of  all,  Assistant-Surgeon  Dionysius  Haggarty  was  deeply  and  seri- 
ously in  love ;  and  I  am  told  that  one  day  he  very  nearly  killed 
the  before-mentioned  young  ensign  with  a  carving-knife,  for  ventur- 
ing to  make  a  second  caricature,  representing  Lady  Gammon  and 
Jemima  in  a  fantastical  park,  surrounded  by  three  gardeners,  three 
carriages,  three  footmen,  and  the  covered  cyan  He  would  have 
no  joking  concerning  them.  He  became  moody  and  quarrelsome 
of  habit.  He  was  for  some  time  much  more  in  the  surgery  and 
hospital  tlian  in  the  mess.  He  gjive  up  the  eating,  for  the  most  part, 
of  those  viist  quantities  of  beef  and  pudding,  for  which  his  stomach 
used  to  afford  such  ample  and  swift  ac(X)munKlation ;  and  when  the 
cloth  was  dniwn,  insteiul  of  taking  twelve  tumblers,  and  singing  Irish 
melodies,  as  he  used  to  do,  in  a  horrible  cracke<l  yelling  voice,  he 
would  retin*  to  his  own  ajjartmont,  or  gloomily  pace  the  barrack-yanl, 
or  madly  wliij»  and  sj>ur  a  grey  mare  he  hml  on  the  road  to  Leam- 
ington, where  his  Jemima  (although  invisible  for  him)  still  dwelt. 

The  so^uson  at  L(»amingt(>n  coming  to  a  conclusion  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  young  fellows  who  frequented  that  wat«ring-place,  the 
widow  (Jam  retired  to  h(T  usual  quarters  for  the  other  months  of  the 
year.  AVhere  these  quarters  were,  I  think  we  have  no  right  to  ask, 
for  I  believe  she  had  quarrelled  with  her  brotiier  at  Molloyville,  and 
Ix^sidos,  wiw  a  great  deal  too  proud  to  Ix)  a  burden  on  anybody. 

Not  only  did  the  widow  quit  Leamington,  Imt  very  soon  after- 
wanls  the  I'iOth  received  its  marching  orders,  and  left  Weedon  and 
Warwickshire^.  Haggarty's  appetite  was  by  this  time  partially  re- 
stored, but  his  love  was  not  alt^'red,  and  his  luuuour  was  still  morose 
and  gloomy,  I  am  informed  that  at  this  jxTiod  of  his  life  he  wrote 
some  j)oems  relative  to  his  imhappy  passion  ;  a  wild  mi  of  verses  of 
sevend  lengths,  and  in  his  handwriting,  being  discovered  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  whi(!h  a  pitch-pliister  wtis  wrapped  up,  which  Lieu- 
tenant and  Adjutant  Wheezer  was  comi)elled  to  put  on  for  a  cold. 

Fancy  then,  three  yejirs  afterwards,  the  surprise  of  all  Hag- 
garty's  ac<|uaintance8  on  reading  in  the  public  papers  the  following 
annoimcement : — 

"Married,  at  Monkstown  on  the  12th  instant,  Dionysius  Hag- 
garty, Esq.,  of  H.M.  120th  Foot,  to  Jemima  Amelia  Wilhelmina 
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M'>Ilov.  daui-hter  of  tLe  la:^  I^Li^-'T  Laiii:ie>it  Oanu  RM..  and 
tgnnfl^hkU'^iUrT  of  th*-  lau*,  aud  ni^v^  r»f  iLe  jire*e-iit  Burke  Bodkin 
Bbke  MolJoT,  &<|.,  M'jIloyTille,  «>Tiiiry  Mayo."' 

**  ILm  the  c-iunse  of  true  love  at  lain  lie^rin  t-»  run  smooth  ? ^ 
tlKwcdjt  L  arf  I  hM  down  the  r'^f'^r :  and  the  old  times,  and  the 
M  le*T3ijr  brai^dni'  widow,  an<i  th*-  hi::h  ^h^'iilders?  of  her  dauirhter, 
and  the  j'»llv  ^lavi?  with  the  lilKnh.  an*!  I»*^i^T*.r  .Ti=-T»h!M»n*5  ono-horee 

chaiwr,  aij'l  the  Warwifkjjhire  huyjt,  and — an-!  Lt->iiisa  S ,  but 

never  mind  hrr, — '-siine  Ija/i-k  to  my  min'L  Hiis  ihat  ^rr*  id-natured 
mmple  fellow  at  lai*t  met  with  iii*  rewanl  ?  Well,  if  he  has  not 
to  fiunTv  the  mother-in-law  too,  he  m;iv  .v-t  **n  wi-ll  en^uiih. 

Another  v'sir  annoum-eil  the  reTir>=-inirnt  **(  Afy^istiint-Sunreon 
Ha^^^arty  frr>m  the  li'Oth,  where  he  was  rei»la<«^l  hy  Assistant- 
Hur^Mm  An^«5  R/nhsay  Ix-er-h,  a  S«-«»T'"hman.  jiniljahly  ;  with 
whom  I  have  not  the  lea^t  a«ijiiaintau<->',  and  who  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  little  historv. 

Still  more  years  i>afi«ed  on,  duriiii:  which  tiiiu*  I  will  not  say 
that  I  kept  a  ^•'Histant  wateh  ufion  the  f«»rtnnr's  of  Mr.  Hagsjarty 
and  his  lady :  for,  jierhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known.  I  never 
thou^'ht  for  a  moment  aWit  thrni :  until  one  «lay,  l»einir  at  Kinjrs- 
t'iwn,  nr^r  Dtiblin,  dawdlinir  on  the  )»»-arh,  and  starini:  at  the  Hill 
of  Howth,  its  most  im*<>ji1o  at  that  wat^-rinLT-place  do,  I  siiw  c<"»niing 
towards  me  a  tall  Liiunt  man,  with  a  pair  of  bushy  ivtl  whi.skors, 
of  which  I  thou::ht  I  had  i^-ru  thr  like  in  fornuT  vears,  and  a  face 
which  fouM  ])(*  no  other  than  HaL'^^irtv  s.  It  was  Hairirartv,  ten 
yfiars  oMer  than  when  we  bu^t  m*^t,  and  inratly  more  irrim  and 
thin.  He  had  on  one  shoul«ler  a  vounir  Lvnlleman  in  a  tlirtv  tartan 
r^Mtume,  and  a  la<-»*  ex<-ef*<h'nu'ly  like  his  own  ]>e«^pinir  from  under 
a  l>atten.»<l  plumt;  of  hhu-k  frathers,  whilo  with  his  other  hand  he 
was  t\r.v^i;ini;  a  lii,'ht  jn^een  i:r>-<-art,  in  wliidi  reju'snl  a  female  infant 
of  some  two  years  ohl.  I>)th  were  roarinir  ^vith  ^jjeat  power  of 
lungs. 

As  B<Mm  as  Dennis  saw  nu*,  his  far-e  lost  tho  <lull  puzzled  expres- 
sion whi(;h  IijmI  seemed  to  chanieteriso  it  :  he  iln^jjjK'"!  the  jwle  of  the 
;;o-eart  from  one  hand,  an<l  his  son  froni  the  titlier,  an<l  came  jumping 
forward  to  greet  mc  with  all  his  might,  leaving  his  progeny  roaring 
in  tin;  road. 

**  Bhws  my  sowl,"  wiys  he,  "sun*  it's  Fitz-B(MMne?  Fitz,  don't 
you  rememl>er  me?  T>nnis  Ha^TLTJirty  uf  the  TJOth?  Leamington, 
you  know?  Molloy,  my  1k\v,  hould  your  tongue,  antl  stop  your 
Hcre(j<*hing,  and  Jemima's  too  ;  d'ye  hear  I  Well,  it  does  good  to 
sore  eyes  to  see  an  old  fa^x).     How  fat  you're  grown,  Fitz  :   and 
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were  ye  ever  in  Ireland  before?  and  a'n't  ye  delighted  with  iti 
Confess,  now,  isn't  it  beautifiil  ? " 

This  question  reganling  the  merits  of  their  country,  which  I  have 
remarked  is  put  by  most  Irish  persons,  being  answered  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  shouts  of  the  infants  appeased  from  an 
apple-stall  hard  by,  Dennis  and  I  talked  of  old  times ;  I  congratulated 
him  on  liis  marriage  with  the  lovely  girt  whom  we  all  admired,  and 
hoped  he  had  a  fortune  with  her,  and  so  forth.  His  appearance, 
however,  did  not  bespeak  a  great  fortune :  he  had  an  old  grey  hat, 
short  okl  trousers,  an  old  waistcoat  with  regimental  buttons,  and 
patched  Blucher  boots,  such  as  are  not  usually  sported  by  persons  in 
easy  life. 

**  Ah  !  "  says  he,  with  a  sigh,  in  reply  to  my  queries,  "  times  axe 
changed  since  them  days,  Fitz-Boodle.  My  wife's  not  what  she  waa 
— the  beautifid  creature  you  knew  her.  Molloy,  my  boy,  run  off  in 
a  hurry  to  your  mamma,  and  tell  her  an  English  gentleman  is  coming 
home  to  dine ;  for  you'll  dine  with  me,  Fitz,  in  course  1 "  And  I 
agreed  to  partake  of  that  meal ;  though  Master  Molloy  altogether 
declined  to  obey  his  papa's  orders  with  respect  to  announcing  the 
stranger. 

**  Well,  I  must  announce  you  myself,"  said  Haggarty,  with  a 
smile.  "  Come,  it's  just  dinner-time,  and  my  little  cottage  is  not  a 
hundred  yards  off."  Accordingly,  we  all  marched  in  procession  to 
Dennis's  little  cottage,  which  was  one  of  a  row  and  a  half  of  one- 
storied  houses,  with  little  courtyards  before  them,  and  mostly  with 
very  fine  names  on  the  doorposts  of  each.  "  Surgeon  Haggarty  " 
was  emblazoned  on  Dennis's  gate,  on  a  stained  green  copper-plate  ; 
and,  not  content  with  this,  on  the  doorpost  above  the  bell  was  an 
oval  with  the  inscription  of  "New  Mollo>'viIle."  The  bell  was 
broken,  of  course;  the  court,  or  garden-path,  was  mouldy,  weedy, 
seedy ;  there  were  some  dirty  rocks,  by  way  of  ornament,  round  a 
faded  glass-plat  in  the  centre,  some  clothes  and  rags  hanging  out  of 
most  i)art  of  the  windows  of  New  Molloy  ville,  the  immediate  entrance 
to  which  wa«  by  a  battered  scraper,  under  a  broken  trellis-work,  up 
whic^h  a  withered  creeper  declined  any  longer  to  climb. 

"  Small,  but  snug,"  says  Haggarty ;  "  I'll  le^id  the  way,  Fitz ; 
put  your  hat  on  the  flower-pot  there,  and  turn  to  the  left  into  the 
drawing-room."  A  fog  of  onions  and  turf-smoke  filled  the  whole  of 
the  house,  and  gave  signs  that  dinner  was  not  far  off.  Far  off? 
You  could  hear  it  frizzling  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  maid  was  also 
endeavoimng  to  hush  the  crying  of  a  third  refractory  child.  But  as 
we  entered,  all  three  of  Haggarty's  darlings  were  in  full  roar. 

"  Is  it  you,  Dennis  1 "  cried  a  sharp  raw  voice,  from  a  dark  comer 
in  the  drawing-room  to  which  we  were  introduced,  and  in  which  a 
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dirty  tablecloth  was  laid  for  dinner,  some  bottles  of  porter  and  a  cold 
mutton-bone  l)€ing  laid  out  on  a  rickety  grand  piano  hard  by.  "  Ye're 
always  late,  Mr.  Haggarty.  Have  you  brought  the  whisky  from 
Nowlan's]     I'll  go  bail  yeVe  not,  now." 

"  My  dear,  I've  brought  an  old  friend  of  yours  and  mine  to  take 
pot-luck  with  us  to-day,"  said  Dennis. 

"  When  is  he  to  come  1 "  said  the  lady.  At  which  speech  I  was 
rather  surprised,  for  I  stood  before  her. 

"  Here  he  is,  Jemima,  my  love,"  answered  Dennis,  looking  at 
me.  "  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle :  don't  you  remember  him  in  Warwickshire, 
darling?" 

"  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle  !  I  am  verj-  glad  to  see  him,"  said  the  lady, 
rising  and  curtseying  with  much  conliality. 

Mrs.  Haggarty  wiw  i)lind. 

Mis.  Haggarty  wiis  not  only  blind,  but  it  was  evident  that 
small'pox  had  been  the  ciiuse  of  her  loss  of  vision.  Her  eyes  were 
bound  with  a  Ixmdage,  her  features  wen»  entirely  swollen,  scarred 
and  distorted  bv  the  horrible  effects  of  the  mala<lv.  She  had  been 
knitting  in  a  conier  when  we  entered,  and  was  wrapped  in  a  very 
dirty  bedgown.  Her  voice  to  mc  was  <[iiite  different  to  that  in 
which  she  addressed  her  husband.  She  spoke  to  Haggarty  in  broad 
Irish  :  she  addressed  me  in  that  most  cmUous  of  all  languages — Irish- 
English,  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  to  disi^uisc  her  brogue,  and  to 
speak  with  the  tnie  dawdling  dlstitujuf^  English  air. 

"  Are  you  long  in  I-a-laii<l  ? "  said  the  poor  ereiiture  in  this 
accent.  "  You  must  fain<l  it  a  siul  bu'lui'mis  j)laee,  Mr.  Fitz-Bomlle, 
I'm  shu-ah  !  It  was  vary  kaind  of  you  to  come  upon  us  en  /ami/le, 
and  accept  a  dinner  stins  reWmofu'e.  Mr.  Hiurgarty,  I  hoi)e  you'll 
put  the  wainc  into  aice ;  Mr.  P^itz-B(K)dle  nuist  be  melted  with  this 
hot  weathah." 

For  some  time  she  oondui^ted  the  <*onversation  in  this  polite 
strain,  and  I  wjw  obliged  to  wiy,  in  reply  to  a  ([uery  of  hers,  that  I 
did  not  find  her  the  legist  altere<l,  though  I  should  never  have  recog- 
nised her  but  for  this  rencontre.  She  told  Haggarty  with  a  signili- 
cant  air  to  get  the  wine  from  tlie  cellah,  and  wliis])ered  to  me  that 
he  was  his  own  butlah  ;  and  thi^  poor  fellow,  taking  the  hint,  scudded 
away  into  the  town  for  a  j)ound  of  beefsteak  and  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  wine  from  the  tavern. 

"Will  the  cliildhren  get  their  potatoes  and  butther  herel"  said 
a  barefoot  girl,  with  long  black  hair  flowing  over  her  face,  which 
she  thrust  in  at  the  d(X)r. 

"Ijct  them  sup  in  the  nursery,  Elizabeth,  and  send — ah  I 
E<1  wards  to  me," 

"  Is  it  cook  you  mane,  ma'am! "  laid  the  girL 
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"  Send  her  at  once  ! "  shrieked  the  unfortunate  woman ;  and  the 
noise  of  frying  presently  ceasing,  a  hot  woman  made  her  appearance, 
wiping  her  brows  with  her  apron,  and  asking,  with  an  accent 
decidedly  Hibernian,  what  the  misthress  wanted. 

"  Lead  me  up  to  my  dressing-room,  Edwards :  I  really  am  not 
fit  to  be  seen  in  this  dishabille  by  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle." 

"  Fait'  I  can't ! "  says  Edwards ;  "  sure  the  masther's  out  at  the 
butcher's,  and  can't  look  to  the  kitchen-fire  ! " 

"  Nonsense,  I  must  go  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Haggarty ;  and  so  Edwards, 
putting  on  a  resigned  air,  and  giving  her  arm  and  face  a  further  rub 
with  her  apron,  held  out  her  arm  to  Mrs.  Dennis,  and  the  pair  went 
upstairs. 

She  left  me  to  indulge  my  reflections  for  half-an-hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  she  came  downstairs  dressed  in  an  old  yellow 
satin,  with  the  poor  shoulders  exposed  just  as  nmch  as  ever.  She  had 
mounted  a  tawdry  cap,  which  Haggarty  himself  must  have  selected 
for  her.  She  had  all  sorts  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  earrings  in  gold 
in  garnets,  in  mother-of-i)earl,  in  ormolu.  She  brought  in  a  furious 
savour  of  musk,  which  drove  the  odours  of  onions  and  turf-smoke 
before  it ;  and  she  wave<l  across  her  wretched  angidar  mean  scarred 
features  an  old  cambric  handkerchief  with  a  yellow  lace-border. 

"  And  so  you  would  have  known  me  anywhere,  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle?  " 
said  she,  with  a  grin  that  was  meant  to  be  nuwt  fascinating.  "  I 
was  sure  you  would  ;  for  though  my  dreadful  illness  deprived  me  of 
my  sight,  it  is  a  mercy  that  it  did  not  change  my  featiu'es  or  com- 
plexion at  all ! " 

This  mortification  had  been  spared  the  unhappy  woman ;  but  I 
don't  know  whether,  with  all  her  vanity,  her  infernal  pride,  folly, 
and  selfishness,  it  was  charitable  to  leave  her  in  her  error. 

Yet  why  correct  her?  There  is  a  quality  in  certain  people 
which  is  above  all  advice,  exposure,  or  correction.  Only  let  a  man 
or  woman  have  dulness  sufticdent,  and  they  need  l)ow  to  no  extant 
authority.  A  dullard  recognises  no  betters ;  a  dullard  can't  see 
that  he  is  in  the  wrong ;  a  dullanl  has  no  scTuplcs  of  conscience,  no 
doubts  of  i>leiu«ing,  or  succeeding,  or  doing  right ;  no  qualms  for 
other  people's  feelings,  no  respect  but  for  the  fool  himself.  How 
can  you  make  a  fool  i)erceivc  he  is  a  fool  ?  Such  a  ijersonage  can 
no  more  see  his  own  folly  than  he  can  see  his  own  eara.  And  the 
great  quality  of  Didness  is  to  be  unalterably  content^nl  with  itself. 
What  myriads  of  souls  are  there  of  this  admirable  sort, — selfish, 
stingy,  ignorant,  passionate,  brutal;  bad  sons,  mothers,  fathers, 
never  known  to  do  kind  actions  ! 

To  pause,  however,  in  this  disquisition,  which  was  carrying  us 
fiu:  off  Kingstown,  New  Molloyville,  IreUmd — nay,  into  the  wide 
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world  wherever  Dulness  inhabits — let  it  be  stated  that  Mrs.  Ha^- 
garty,  from  my  brief  aci|uaiutance  with  her  and  her  mother,  was 
of  the  order  of  persons  just  mentioned.     There  was  an  air  of  con- 
scious merit  about  her,  Tery  hard  to  swallow  along  with  the  in- 
fiunous  dinner  poor  Dennis  mana«,'ed,  after  much  delay,  to  get  on 
the  table.     She  did  not  fail  to  invite  me  to  ^lolloyville,  where  she 
said  her  cousin  would  be  charmed  to  see  me;  and  she  told  me 
almost  as  many  anecdotes  about  that  place  as  her  mother  used  to 
im]tart  on  former  days.      I  ob6erve<l,  moreover,  that  Dennis  cut 
her  the  favourite  pieces  of  the  beefsteak,  that  she  ate  thereof  with 
great  gusto,  and  that  she  drank  with  similar  e^igemess  of  the  various 
strong  liquors  at  table.     '*  We  Irish  ladies  are  all  fond  of  a  Icetle 
glass  of  punch,"  she  said,  with  a  playful  air,  and  Dennis  mixed  her 
a  powerful  tumbler  of  such  violent  grog  as  I  myself  could  swallow 
only  with  some  difficulty.      She  talked  of  her  suffering  a   great 
deal,  of  her  sacrifices,  of  the  liLXurics  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomcil  before  marriaj^e, — in  a  word,  of  a  hundred  of  those  themes 
on  which  some  ladies  are  in  the  custom  of  enlarging  when   they 
wish  to  plague  some  husbiuids. 

But  honest  Dennis,  far  from  being  angry  at  this  perpetual, 
wearisome,  impudent  recurrence  to  her  own  superiority,  rather 
encouraged  the  conversation  than  otherwise.  It  pleased  him  to 
hear  his  wife  discourse  about  her  merits  and  family  splendours. 
He  was  so  thor<>u;^hly  teiton  down  and  heujx»ckcd,  that  he,  as  it 
were,  glorictl  in  his  servitude,  and  fancied  that  liis  wife's  magnifi- 
cence rctlcctcd  cre<lit  on  himself.  He  l<n>ke(l  towards  ine,  who  was 
half  sick  of  the  woman  and  her  ei^otisni,  as  if  exi>ecting  nie  to  ex- 
hibit the  deeiHfst  sympatliy,  ami  Hung  nie  glances  across  the  table 
as  much  as  to  say,  **AVhat  a  gifted  creature  my  Jemima  is,  and 
what  a  fine  fellow  I  am  to  be  in  j)ossession  of  Iier ! "  When  the 
children  (uinie  down  she  scolded  them,  of  course,  and  dismisyetl 
them  abruptly  (for  which  circumstanc(»,  jxThaps,  the  writer  of  the.se 
jiages  was  not  in  his  heart  very  sorry),  and,  after  having  s:it  a 
l)reposterously  long  time,  left  us,  asking  whether  we  would  have 
coffee  there  or  in  her  boudoir. 

"  Oh  !  here,  of  course,"  said  Dennis,  with  rather  a  tnnibled  air, 
and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  lovely  creature  wius  led  l>ack  to  us 
again  by  "  E<lwards,"  and  the  coffee  made  its  appearance.  After 
coffee  her  husband  begged  her  to  let  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle  hear  her 
voice  :  "  He  longs  for  some  of  his  old  favourites."    . 

"No!  do  youl"  said  she;  and  was  led  in  triumph  to  the 
jingling  old  piano,  and  with  a  screechy  wiry  voice,  sang  those 
very  abominable  old  ditties  which  I  had  heard  her  sing  at  Learn- 
ini^n  ten  years  back. 
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Haggarty,  as  she  sang,  flung  himwlf  bxi'k  in  the  chair  deh'ghtecL 
Hn8])an(ls  always  are,  and  with  the  Riime  song,  one  that  they  have 
heard  when  they  were  nineteen  years  old,  probably ;  most  English- 
men's tunes  have  that  date,  and  it  is  rather  affecting,  I  think,  to 
he^r  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty  or  seventy  quavering  the  old  ditty 
that  was  fresh  when  he  was  fresh  and  in  his  prime.  If  he  has  a 
musical  wife,  depend  on  it  he  thinks  her  old  songs  of  1788  are 
better  than  any  he  has  heard  since :  in  fact  he  has  heard  rume 
since.  When  the  old  couple  are  in  high  good-humour  the  old 
gentleman  will  take  the  old  lady  roimd  the  waist,  and  say,  "My 
dear,  do  sing  me  one  of  your  o^ti  songs,"  and  she  sits  down  and 
sings  with  her  old  voice,  and,  as  she  sings,  the  roses  of  her  youth 
bloom  again  for  a  moment.  Eanelagh  resuscitates,  and  she  is 
dancing  a  minuet  in  powder  and  a  train. 

This  is  another  digression.  It  was  occasioned  by  looking  at 
poor  Dennises  fa^-e  while  his  wife  was  screeching  (and,  believe  me, 
tlie  former  was  the  more  pleasant  W(nipation).  Bottom  tickled  by 
the  fairies  could  not  have  been  in  greater  ecstasies.  He  thought 
the  music  was  divine  ;  and  had  further  reason  for  exulting  in  it, 
which  was,  that  liis  wife  was  always  in  a  good  humour  after  singing, 
and  never  would  sing  but  in  that  happy  frame  of  mind.  Dennis 
had  hinted  so  much  in  our  little  colloquy  during  the  ten  minutes 
of  his  latly's  aUsonce  in  tlie  "boudoir";  so,  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  piece,  w^e  shouted  "  Bravo  ! "  and  clapped  our  hands  like 
mad. 

Such  was  my  insight  into  the  life  of  Siu*geon  Dionysius  Hag- 
garty and  his  wife ;  and  I  must  have  come  upon  him  at  a  favour- 
able moment  too,  for  poor  Dennis  has  spoken,  subsequently,  of  our 
delightful  evening  at  Kingstown,  and  evidently  thinks  to  this  day 
that  his  friend  was  fascinated  by  the  entertainment  tliere.  His 
inward  economy  was  as  follows :  he  had  his  half-jiay,  a  thousand 
p<3unds,  about  a  hundred  a  year  that  his  fatlicr  left,  and  his  wife 
had  sixty  pounds  a  year  from  the  mother ;  which  the  mother,  of 
course,  never  paid.  He  ha<l  no  practice,  for  he  was  absorbed  in 
attention  to  his  Jemima  and  the  children,  whom  he  used  to  wash, 
to  dress,  to  carry  out,  to  walk,  or  to  ride,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
who  could  not  have  a  servant,  as  their  dear  blind  mother  could 
never  he  left  alone.  Mrs.  Hagi^arty,  a  great  invalid,  use<l  to  lie 
in  bed  till  one,  and  have  breakfast  and  hot  luncheon  there.  A 
fifth  i)art  of  his  income  was  spent  in  having  her  wheeled  about 
in  a  chair,  by  which  it  was  his  duty  to  walk  daily  for  an  allotted 
number  of  hours.  Dinner  wouM  ensue,  and  the  amateur  clwgy, 
who  abound  in  Ireland,  and  of  whom  Mrs.  Haggarty  was  a  great 
admirer,  lauded  her  everywhere  as   a   model   of  resignation  and 
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virtue,  and  praised  bevond  measure  the  admirable  piety  with  which 
Bhe  bore  her  sufferings^ 

Well,  every  man  to  his  taste.     It  did  not  certainly  appear  to 
me  that  slie  was  the  martyr  of  the  family. 

"  The  circumstances  of  my  marriage  with  Jemima,"  Dennis  said 
to  me,  in  some  after  conversations  we  had  on  this  interesting  subject, 
"  were  the  most  romantic  and  touching  you  can  conceive.  You  saw 
what  an  impression  the  dear  giri  had  made  upon  me  when  we  were 
at  Weedou ;  for  from  the  first  day  I  set  eyes  on  her,  and  heard  her 
sing  her  delightful  song  of  *  Dark-eyed  Maiden  of  Araby,'  I  felt,  and 
said  to  Tuniiquet  of  ours,  that  very  night,  tliat  she  was  the  dark- 
eyed  maid  of  Araby  for  nie — not  that  slie  was,  you  know,  for  she 
was  bom  in  Shropshire,  But  I  felt  that  I  had  seen  the  woman 
who  was  to  make  me  happy  or  miserable  for  life.  You  know  how 
I  proposed  for  her  at  Kenilworth,  and  how  I  was  rejected,  and  how 
I  almost  shot  myself  in  consequence — no,  you  don't  know  that,  for 
I  said  nothing  about  it  to  any  one,  but  I  can  UA\  you  it  waa  a  very 
near  thing ;  and  a  very  lucky  thing  for  nie  I  didn't  do  it :  for, — 
would  you  believe  it  ? — the  dear  girl  was  in  love  with  me  all  the 
time." 

"Was  she  really]"  said  I,  who  recollected  that  Miss  Gam's 
love  of  those  days  showed  itself  in  a  very  singidar  manner ;  but  the 
fact  is,  when  women  are  most  in  love  they  most  disguise  it. 

"  Over  head  and  ears  in  love  witli  i)oor  Dennis,"  resumed  that 
worthy  fellow,  "whu'il  ever  have  tliouijlit  it?  But  I  have  it  from 
the  best  authority,  from  her  own  motbor,  with  whom  I'm  not  over 
and  alx)ve  good  friends  now ;  but  of  this  fact  she  assured  me,  and 
I'll  tell  you  when  and  how. 

"We  were  quartered  at  Cork  three  years  after  we  were  at 
Weedon,  and  it  was  our  hust  year  at  home  ;  and  a  great  mercy  that 
my  dear  girl  spoke  in  time,  or  where  should  we  have  been  noiv  ? 
Well,  one  day,  marching  home  from  j)ara<le,  I  saw  a  lady  soiitod  at 
an  open  window,  by  another  who  seemed  an  invalid,  and  the  lady  at 
the  window,  who  was  dressed  in  the  prufoundest  mourning,  cried 
out,  with  a  scream,  *  Gracious  heavens  !  it's  ^Mr.  Haggarty  of  the 
120th.' 

"  *  Sure  I  know  that  voice,'  says  I  to  Whiskerton. 

"  *  It's  a  great  mercy  you  don't  know  it  a  dt^al  too  veil,'  says 
he  :  *  it's  Lady  Giunmon.  She's  on  some  husband-hunting  scheme, 
depend  on  it,  for  that  daughter  of  hers.  She  was  at  Bath  last 
year  on  the  same  errand,  and  at  Cheltenham  the  yeiir  before, 
where,  Heaven  bless  you  I  she's  as  well  known  as  the  "  Hen  and 
ChickeiiB." ' 

••*ril  ♦^•-••v  -"  iirtt  to  speak  disrespectftilly  of  Miss  Jemima 
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Gam,'  said  I  to  Whiskerton;  'she's  of  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Ireland,  and  whoever  says  a  wonl  against  a  woman  I  once  proposed 
for,  insults  me, — do  you  understand '? ' 

"  *  Well,  marry  her,  if  you  like,'  says  Whiskerton,  quite  peevish : 
*  marry  her,  and  be  hanged  ! ' 

"  Marry  her !  the  very  idea  of  it  set  my  brain  arwhirling,  and 
made  mc  a  thousand  times  more  mad  than  I  am  by  nature. 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  parade-ground 
that  afternoon,  and  with  a  l)eating  heart  too.  I  came  to  the  widow's 
house.  It  was  called  *  New  Molloyvillo,'  aa  this  is.  Wherever  she 
takes  a  house  for  six  months  she  cxills  it  *  New  Molloyville';  and  haa 
had  one  in  Mallow,  in  Bandon,  in  Sligo,  in  Castlebar,  in  Fermoy,  in 
Drogheda,  and  tlie  deuce  knows  where  besides  :  Imt  the  blinds  were 
down,  and  thougli  I  thought  I  saw  somebo<ly  behind  'em,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  poor  Denny  Haggarty,  and  I  packed  up  and  down  all 
mess-time  in  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  Jemima,  but  in  vain. 
The  next  day  I  was  on  the  ground  again ;  I  was  just  as  much  in 
love  as  ever,  that's  the  fact.  I'd  never  been  in  that  way  before, 
look  you ;  and  when  onc*e  caught,  I  knew  it  was  for  life. 

"  There's  no  use  in  ttJling  you  how  long  I  beat  alK)ut  the  bush, 
but  when  I  did  get  admittant?e  to  tlie  house  (it  was  through  the 
means  of  young  Castlcrciigh  Molloy,  whom  you  may  remember  at 
Leamington,  and  who  was  at  CN^rk  for  the  regatta,  and  usexl  to  dine 
at  our  mc^-^s,  and  had  taken  a  miglity  fancy  to  me) — when  I  did 
get  into  the  house,  I  say,  I  nishcid  in  medias  res  at  once  ;  I  couldn't 
keep  myself  quiet,  my  heart  was  t<Hi  full. 

"  Oh,  Fitz  !  I  shall  nev(T  forget  the  day, — the  moment  I  was 
inthrojuiced  into  the  dthrawing-rooni "  (as  he  began  to  be  agitated, 
Dennis's  brogue  broke  out  with  great<;r  richness  than  ever;  but 
though  a  stranger  may  catch,  and  rei>eat  from  memory,  a  few  words, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  keep  ujf  a  conversation  in 
Irish,  St)  that  we  had  Ix^st  give  up  all  attempts  to  imitate  Dennis). 
"Wlien  I  saw  old  mother  Gam,"  siiid  he,  "my  feelings  overciune 
me  all  at  on(!e.  I  rowled  down  on  the  ground,  sir,  as  if  I'd  been 
hit  by  a  nuisket-baJl.  'Dearest  madam,'  says  I,  'I'll  die  if  you 
don't  give  me  Jemima.' 

"  *  He^ivens,  Mr.  Haggarty  ! '  says  she,  '  how  you  seize  me  with 
surprise  !  Ca«stlereagh,  my  dear  nephew,  had  you  not  bett<;r  leave 
us  ? '  and  away  he  went,  lighting  a  cigar,  and  leaving  me  still  on 
the  floor. 

"'Ilise,  Mr.  Haggarty,'  continued  the  widow.  *I  will  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  this  constancy  towanls  my  daughter  is  ex- 
tremely aifecting,  however  sudden  your  present  appeal  may  be.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  deny  that,  perhaps,  Jemima  may  have  a  cdmllar 
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feeling ;  but,  as  I  ku<1,  I  never  could  give  my  daughter  to  a 
Catholic' 

" '  I'm  as  good  a  Protestant  as  yourself,  ma'am,'  says  I ;  '  my 
mother  was  an  heiress,  and  we  were  all  brought  up  her  way.' 

"  '  That  mokes  the  matter  very  different,'  says  she,  turning  up 
the  whites  of  her  eyes.  '  How  could  I  ever  liave  reconciled  it  to 
my  conscience  to  see  my  blessed  child  married  to  a  PapiMt  I  How 
could  I  ever  have  taken  him  to  Molloyvillc  ?  Well,  this  obatncle 
being  removed,  /  must  put  myself  no  longer  in  the  way  between 
two  younjt  people,  /must  sacrifice  myself;  as  I  always  have  when 
my  darling  girl  was  in  question.  You  sliall  see  her,  the  p>xir  dear 
lovely  gentle  suftcrer,  and  learn  youi  fato  from  her  own  lii>s.' 

" '  The  sufTcFcr,  ma'am,'  says  I ;  '  lias  Miss  Gam  been  ill  ? ' 

"'What!  haven't  you  heard t'  cried  the  widow.  'Haven't 
you  heard  of  the  dreadful  JllncAs  which  so  nearly  carried  her  from 
met  For  nine  weeks,  Mr.  Haggarty,  I  watched  her  day  and  night, 
without  taking  a  wink  of  sleep, — for  nine  weeks  she  lay  trembling 
between  death  and  life ;  and  I  paid  the  doctor  eighty-three  guineas. 
She  is  restored  now ;  l)iit  she  is  the  wreck  of  the  beautiful  creature 
■be  was.  Sutfcring,  ami,  iierhajB,  anolher  dis<ij'j'«Jitt ment—\}\it 
wo  won't  mention  that  now — have  bo  ptille<l  her  down.  But  I  will 
leave  you,  and  jircpare  my  sweet  girl  for  this  strangi',  tliis  entirely 
unexpected  vi^it,' 

"  I  won't  tell  you  wliat  took  place  between  me  ami  Jemima,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced  as  she  sat  in  the  ilJirkcucd  room,  iKwr 
sufferer !  nor  describe  to  you  with  wJiat  a  thrill  of  joy  I  seizi?il 
(after  gn>ping  about  for  it)  her  jKiur  emaciated  iiand.  Slic  did  not 
withdraw  it ;  I  came  out  of  that  room  an  cngagcil  man,  sir ;  and 
note  I  was  cnalilcil  to  show  her  tljat  I  had  always  loved  hcT 
sincerely,  for  there  was  my  will,  made  three  years  hick,  in  her 
fiivoiir:  that  night  she  refused  mc,  as  I  told  ye.  I  woidd  have 
shot  myself,  but  they'd  have  brought  mc  in  mm  eum/ioi ;  ami  uiy 
brutlicr  Mick  woidd  have  (untested  the  will,  and  so  I  [IctermiiiC'l  to 
live,  in  order  that  she  might  benefit  by  my  dying.  I  had  but  a 
thousand  )>ounils  then  ;  since  that  my  father  has  !clt  mc  two  more. 
I  willol  every  shilling  to  her,  as  yoii  may  fancy,  and  settled  it  ujwu 
her  when  we  married,  as  we  did  soon  alter.  It  was  not  for  some 
time  that  I  was  allowed  to  see  the  jKior  girl's  tlici',  or,  indeed,  was 
aware  of  the  horrid  Ions  she  liad  sustjiincd.  Fancy  my  agony,  my 
dear  fellow,  when  I  saw  that  teuitiful  wreck  ! " 

There  was  Homethim:  not  a  little  affecting  to  think,  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  brave  fellow,  that  he  never  once,  as  he  told  his  storj", 
Memed  to  allude  to  the  jiossibility  of  his  declining  to  marrj-  a 
woman  who  was  not  the  stuue  as  the  woman  he  loved;  but  that 
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he  was  quite  as  faithful  to  her  now,  as  he  had  been  when  captivated 
by  the  poor  tawdry  channs  of  the  silly  Miss  of  Leamington.  It 
was  hard  that  such  a  noble  heart  as  this  should  be  flung  away  upon 
yonder  foul  mass  of  greedy  vanity.  Was  it  hanl,  or  not,  that  he 
should  remain  deceived  in  his  obstinate  humility,  and  continue  to 
admire  the  selfish  silly  being  whom  he  had  chosen  to  worship  ? 

"I  should  have  been  appointed  siu-geon  of  the  regiment," 
continued  Dennis,  "soon  after,  when  it  was  ordered  abroad  to 
Jamaica,  where  it  now  is.  But  my  wife  would  not  hear  of  going, 
and  said  she  would  break  her  heart  if  she  left  her  mother.  So  I 
retired  on  half-pay,  and  took  this  cottage ;  and  in  case  any  practice 
should  fall  in  my  way — why,  there  is  my  name  on  the  brass  plate, 
and  I'm  ready  for  anything  that  comes.  But  the  only  case  that 
ever  did  come  was  one  day  when  I  was  driving  my  wife  in  the 
chaise ;  and  another,  one  night,  of  a  beggar  with  a  broken  head. 
My  wife  makes  me  a  present  of  a  baby  every  year,  and  we've  no 
debts;  and  between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  as  long  as  my 
mother-in-law  is  out  of  the  house,  I'm  as  happy  as  I  need  be." 

"  What !  you  and  the  old  lady  don't  get  on  well  ? "  said  I. 

"  I  can't  say  we  do  ;  it's  not  in  nature,  you  know,"  said  Dennis, 
with  a  faint  grin.  "  She  come«  into  the  house,  and  turns  it  topsy- 
turvy. When  she's  here  I'm  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  scullery.  She's 
never  paid  her  daughter's  income  since  the  first  year,  though  she 
brags  about  her  sacrifices  as  if  she  had  ruined  herself  for  Jemima ; 
and  besides,  when  she's  here,  there's  a  whole  clan  of  the  Molloys, 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  that  are  quartered  upon  us,  and  eat  me 
out  of  house  and  home." 

"And  is  MoUoyville  such  a  fine  place  as  the  widow  described 
it  ] "  asked  I,  laughing,  and  not  a  little  curious. 

"  Oil,  a  mighty  fine  phice  entirely  ! "  stud  Dennis.  "  There's 
the  oak  park  of  two  hundred  acres,  the  finest  land  ye  ever  saw, 
only  they've  cut  all  the  wood  down.  The  garden  in  the  old 
Molloys'  time,  they  say,  was  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the  West  of 
Ireland ;  but  they've  taken  all  the  glass  to  mend  the  house  windows ; 
and  small  blame  to  them  either.  There's  a  clear  rent-roll  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  a  year,  only  it's  in  the  hand  of  receivers ;  besides  other 
debts,  for  which  there  is  no  land  security." 

"Yoiu"  cousin-in-law,  Castlereagh  MoUoy,  won't  come  into  a 
large  fortune  ? " 

"  Oh,  he'll  do  very  well,"  said  Dennis.  "  As  long  as  he  can 
get  credit,  he's  not  the  fellow  to  stint  himself.  Faith,  I  was 
fool  enough  to  put  my  name  to  a  bit  of  pai)er  for  him,  and  as 
tlicy  could  not  catch  him  in  Mayo,  they  laid  hold  of  me  at 
Kingstown  here.     And  there  was  a  pretty  to  do.     Didn't  Mra 
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Gam  SAJ  I  was  mining  ber  family,  thdt*8  all  ?  I  paid  it  by  instal 
mentfl  (for  all  my  money  is  settled  on  Jemima) ;  and  Castlereagh, 
who's  an  honourable  fellow,  offered  me  any  satisfiictioii  in  life. 
Anyhow,  he  coiil<in't  do  more  than  that." 

"  Of  course  not :  and  now  you're  friends  ? " 

''  Yes,  and  be  and  his  aunt  have  bail  a  tifi^  too ;  and  he  abuses 
her  properly,  I  warrant  ye.  He  says  that  she  carried  about 
Jemima  from  place  to  place,  and  flung  her  at  the  head  of  erery 
unmarried  man  in  England  a'mctst — my  iM>or  Jemima,  and  she  all 
the  while  dying  in  love  with  me !  As  wwn  as  she  got  over  the 
small-pox — she  took  it  at  Fermoy — G<h1  bless  ber,  I  wish  IM  Ijeen 
by  to  lie  her  nurse-tender — as  soon  as  she  was  rid  of  it^  the  old 
lady  said  to  Castlereagh,  *  Castlen-agb,  go  to  the  bar'cks,  and  find 
out  in  the  Army  List  where  the  120th  is.  Off  she  came  to  Cork 
hot  foot.  It  appears  that  while  slie  was  ill,  Jemima's  love  for  me 
showed  itself  in  such  a  violent  way  that  her  mother  was  overcome, 
and  promised  that,  shoidd  the  dear  child  recover,  she  would  try  and 
bring  us  together.  Castlereagh  says  she  would  have  gone  after  us 
to  Jamaica." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  woidd,"  said  I. 

"Could  you  have  a  stronger  proof  of  love  than  that?"  cried 
Dennis.  "  My  dear  girl's  illness  and  frightfid  blindness  have,  of 
course,  injures!  her  health  and  her  temper.  She  cannot  in  her 
position  look  to  the  cluMren,  ymi  know,  and  so  they  come  under 
my  charge  for  the  m<^t  part ;  and  Iht  tem{>er  is  unequal,  certainly. 
But  you  see  what  a  sensitive,  refinccl,  eleirant  creature  she  is,  and 
mav  fancv  that  she's  often  put  out  l)v  a  n>ui;h  fellow  like  me." 

Here  Dennis  left  nie,  sayin;^'  it  wjts  time  to  go  and  walk  out 
the  children  ;  and  I  think  his  story  has  matter  of  some  wholesome 
reflef;tion  in  it  for  iKichelors  who  are  alK)ut  to  change  their  condition, 
or  may  console  some  who  are  mourning  t\mr  celibacy.  Marry, 
gentlemen,  if  you  like  :  leave  your  comfortable  dinner  at  the  club 
for  cold-mutton  and  curl-juiiK^rs  at  yoiu*  home  ;  give  up  yoiu*  books 
or  jileasures,  and  take  to  yourselves  wives  and  children  ;  but  tliink 
well  on  what  vou  do  first,  as  I  have  no  doubt  vou  will  after  this 
advice  and  example.  Advice  is  always  useful  in  matters  of  love ; 
men  always  take  it;  they  always  follow  other  jjeople's  opinions, 
not  their  own :  they  always  profit  by  example.  When  they  see  a 
pretty  woman,  and  feel  the  delicious  madness  of  love  coming  over 
them,  they  always  stop  to  cahnilate  her  temper,  her  money,  their 
own  money,  or  suitableness  for  the  married  life.  .  .  .  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Let  us  fool  in  this  way  no  more.  I  have  Tx'cn  in  love  forty-three 
times  with  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  women,  and  would  have 
married  every  time  if  they  would  have  let  me.     How  many  wives 
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had  King  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men?  And  is  not  that  story  a 
warning  to  us  that  Love  is  master  of  the  wisest  ?  It  is  only  fools 
who  defy  him. 

I  must  come,  however,  to  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  saddest, 
part  of  poor  Denny  Haggarty's  history.  I  met  him  once  more,  and 
in  sucn  a  condition  as  made  me  determine  to  write  this  history. 

In  the  month  of  June  last  I  happened  to  be  at  Richmond,  a 
delightful  little  place  of  retreat ;  and  there,  sunning  himself  u|)on 
the  terrace,  was  my  old  friend  of  the  120th ;  he  looked  older, 
thinner,  poorer,  and  more  wretched  than  I  had  ever  seen  him. 
"  What !  you  have  given  up  Kingstown  1 "  said  I,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand. 

"  Yes,"  says  he. 

"  And  is  my  lady  and  your  family  here  at  Richmond  1 " 

"  No,"  says  he,  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head ;  and  the  poor 
fellow^s  hollow  eyes  filled  \Nith  tears. 

"  Good  heavens,  Denny  !  what's  the  matter  1 "  said  I.  He  was 
squeezing  my  hand  like  a  vice  as  I  spoke. 

"  They've  lkft  me ! "  he  burst  out  with  a  dreadful  shout  of 
passionate  grief — a  horrible  scream  wliich  seemed  to  be  wrenched 
out  of  his  heart.  "  Left  me ! "  said  he,  sinking  down  on  a  seat, 
and  clenching  his  great  fists,  and  shaking  his  lean  arms  wildly. 
"  I'm  a  wise  man  now,  Mr.  Fitz-Bo()dk\  Jemima  has  gone  away 
from  me,  and  yet  you  know  how  I  loved  her,  and  how  happy  we 
were  !  I've  got  nobody  now  ;  but  I'll  die  soon,  that's  one  comfort : 
and  to  think  it's  she  that'll  kill  me  after  all ! " 

The  story,  which  he  told  with  a  wild  and  fiuious  lamentation 
such  as  is  not  known  among  men  of  our  cooler  country,  and  such 
as  I  don't  like  now  to  recall,  was  a  very  simple  one.  The  mother- 
in-law  had  taken  possession  of  the  house,  and  had  driven  liira  from 
it.  His  property  at  his  marriage  was  settled  on  his  wife.  She 
ha^l  never  loved  him,  and  told  him  this  secret  at  last,  and  drove 
him  out  of  doors  with  her  selfish  scorn  and  ill-temper.  The  l)oy 
had  (lied  ;  the  girls  were  lK>tter,  he  said,  brought  up  among  the 
Molloys  than  they  could  be  with  him ;  and  so  he  was  quite  alone 
in  the  world,  and  was  living,  or  rather  dying,  on  forty  pounds  a 
year. 

His  troubles  are  very  likely  over  by  this  time.  The  two  fools 
who  caused  his  misery  will  never  read  this  history  of  him :  thei/ 
never  read  go<^lless  stories  in  magjiziuea  ;  and  I  wish,  honest  reader, 
that  you  and  I  went  to  church  as  much  as  they  do.  These  people 
are  not  wicked  because  of  their  religious  observances,  but  in  spite 
of  them.  They  are  too  dull  to  understand  humility,  too  blind  to 
see  a  tender  and  simple  heart  under  a  rough  ungainly  bosom.    They 
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are  sure  that  all  their  conduct  towards  my  poor  friend  here  has 
been  perfectly  righteous,  and  that  they  liavc  given  proofe  of  the 
most  Christian  virtue.  Haggarty's  wife  is  considered  by  her  friends 
as  a  martyr  to  a  savage  husband,  and  her  mother  is  the  angel 
that  has  come  to  rescue  her.  All  they  did  was  to  cheat  him  and 
desert  him.  And  safe  in  that  wonderful  self-complacency  with 
which  the  fools  of  this  earth  are  endowed,  they  have  not  a  single 
pang  of  conscience  for  their  villainy  towards  him,  and  consider  their 
heartlessness  as  a  proof  and  consequence  of  their  spotless  piety 
and  virtue. 
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A  D  VER  TISEMENT 

THE  story  of  "  Catherine,"  which  appeared  in  Frcuer^B  Magor 
zine  in  1839-40,  was  written  by  Mr.  Tliackeray,  under  the 
name  of  Ikey  Solomons,  Jun.,  to  counteract  the  injurious 
influence  of  some  popular  fictions  of  that  day,  which  made  heroes  of 
higliwaymen  and  burglars,  and  created  a  faJse  sympathy  for  the 
vicious  and  criminal. 

With  this  purpose,  the  author  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  story 
a  woman  named  Catherine  Hayes,  who  was  burned  at  Tyburn,  in 
1726,  for  the  delilx?rate  murder  of  her  husband,  under  very  revolting 
circumstances.  Mr.  Thackeray's  aim  obviously  was  to  describe  the 
career  of  this  wretched  woman  and  her  associates  with  such  fidelity 
to  truth  as  Ui  exhibit  the  danger  and  folly  of  investing  such  persons 
with  heroic  and  romantic  qualities. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCING  TO  THE  READER  THE  CHIEF  PERSONAGES  OF 

THIS  NARRATIVE 

AT  that  famous  period  of  history,  when  the  seventeenth  century 
l\  (after  a  deal  of  quarrelling,  king-killing,  reforming,  republi- 
-*  *-  cxinising,  restoring,  re-restoring,  play-writing,  sermon-writing, 
Oliver-Crouiwellising,  Stuartising,  and  Orangising,  to  be  sure)  had 
sunk  into  its  grave,  giving  place  to  the  lusty  eighteenth;  when  Mr. 
Isaac  Newton  wiw  a  tutor  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  Com- 
missioner of  Appcids ;  when  the  presiding  genius  that  watched  over 
the  destinies  of  the  French  nation  hsul  jilayed  out  all  tlie  best  cards 
in  his  hand,  and  his  adversaries  l)ogjin  to  pour  in  their  trumps ;  when 
there  were  two  kings  in  Si>ain  eniploye^l  ixjriKJtually  in  nmning  away 
from  one  another ;  when  there  was  a  queen  in  England,  with  such 
rogues  for  Ministers  as  have  never  been  seen,  no,  not  in  our  own 
day ;  and  a  General,  of  whom  it  may  lie  severely  argued,  whether 
he  was  the  meanoJBt  miser  or  the  greatest  hero  in  tlie  world ;  when 
Mrs.  Masham  had  not  yet  i)ut  Madam  Marllwrough's  nose  out  of  joint; 
when  people  had  their  ears  cut  off  for  writing  very  meek  political 
pamphlets ;  and  very  large  full-bottomed  wigs  were  just  beginning  to 
be  worn  with  powder ;  and  the  face  of  Louis  the  Great,  as  his  was 
handed  in  to  him  behind  the  bed-curtains,  was,  when  issuing  thence, 
observed  to  look  longer,  older,  and  more  dismal  daily.  .  ,  . 

About  the  year  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five,  that  is,  in 
the  glorious  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there  existed  certain  characters, 
and  befell  a  series  of  adventures,  whi(;h,  since  they  are  strictly  in 
atH'orthince  with  the  present  fashionable  style  and  taste ;  since  they 
have  been  already  partly  descritol  in  the  "  Newgate  Calendar " ; 
since  they  are  (as  shall  be  seen  anon)  agreeably  low,  delightfully 
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ottl*  eliores.  A  recniiting-party  and  captain  of  Cutts's  regiment 
(which  had  been  so  mangled  at  Blenheim  the  year  before)  were  noW 
in  Warwickshire ;  and  having  their  depot  at  Warwick,  the  captain 
and  his  attendant,  the  corporal,  were  used  to  travel  through  the 
country,  seeking  for  heroes  to  fill  up  the  gai)s  in  Cutts's  corps, — atid 
for  adventures  to  pass  away  the  weary  time  of  a  country  life. 

Our  Captain  Plume  and  Sergeant  Kite  (it  was  at  this  time,  by 
the  way,  that  those  famous  recruiting-oliicers  were  playing  their 
pranks  in  Shrewsbury)  were  occupied  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
with  Far(juhar*s  heroes.  They  roamed  from  Warwick  to  Stratford, 
and  from  Stratford  to  Birmingham,  persuading  the  swains  of  War- 
wickshire to  leave  the  plough  for  the  pike,  and  despatching,  from 
time  to  time,  small  detachments  of  recruits  to  extend  Marlborough's 
lines,  and  to  act  as  food  for  the  hungry  cannon  at  Eamillies  and 
Malplaquet. 

Of  those  two  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  act  a  very  important 
part  in  our  history,  one  only  was  probably  a  native  of  Britain, — we 
say  probably,  because  the  individual  in  question  was  himself  quite 
uncertain,  and,  it  must  be  added,  entirely  indifferent  about  his 
birthplace;  but  speaking  the  English  language,  and  having  been 
during  the  course  of  his  life  pretty  generally  engaged  in  the  British 
service,  he  had  a  tolerably  fair  claim  to  the  majestic  title  of  Briton. 
His  name  was  Peter  Brock,  otherwise  Corporal  Brock,  of  Lord 
Cutts's  regiment  of  dragoons ;  he  wafi  of  age  about  fifty-seven  (even 
that  point  has  never  been  ascertained) ;  in  height  about  five  feet 
six  inches ;  in  weight,  nearly  tliirteen  stone ;  with  a  chest  that  the 
celebrated  Leitch  himself  might  envy;  an  arm  that  was  like  an 
opera-dancer's  leg ;  a  stomach  so  elastic  that  it  would  accommodate 
itself  to  any  given  or  stolen  quantity  of  food ;  a  great  aptitude  for 
strong  liquors ;  a  considerable  skill  in  singing  chansons  de  table  of 
not  the  most  delicate  kind ;  he  was  a  lover  of  jokes,  of  which  he 
made  many,  and  passably  bad ;  when  jilease^l,  simply  coarse,  bois- 
terous, and  jovial ;  when  angry,  a  perfect  demon  :  bullying,  cursing, 
stonning,  fighting,  as  is  sometimes  the  wont  with  gentlemen  of  his 
cloth  and  education. 

Mr.  Brock  was  strictly,  What  the  Marquis  of  Rodil  styled  himself 
in  a  proclamation  to  his  soldiers  after  running  away,  a  htjo  de  la 
gxierra — a  child  of  war.  Not  seven  cities,  but  one  or  two  regiments, 
might  contend  for  the  honour  of  giving  him  birth ;  for  his  mother, 
whose  name  he  took,  had  acted  as  camp-follower  to  a  Royalist  regi- 
ment ;  had  then  obeyed  the  Parliamentarians ;  died  in  Scotland  when 
Monk  was  commanding  in  that  country ;  and  the  first  appearance 
of  Mr.  Brock  in  a  public  capacity  displayed  him  as  a  fifer  in  the 
Oeneral's  own  regiment  of  Coldstreamers,  when  they  marched  ftorn 
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Scotland  to  London,  and  from  a  republic  at  once  into  a  monarchy. 
Since  that  period,  Brock  had  been  always  with  the  army :  he  had 
had,  too,  some  promotion,  for  he  spake  of  having  a  command  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyno ;  though  probably  (as  he  never  mentioned  the 
fiict)  upon  the  losing  side.  The  very  year  before  this  narrative  com- 
mences, he  had  been  one  of  Mordaunt's  forlorn  hope  at  Schellenberg, 
for  which  service  he  waa  promised  a  pair  of  colours ;  he  lost  them, 
however,  and  was  almost  shot  (but  fate  did  not  ordain  that  his  career 
should  close  in  that  way)  for  drunkenness  and  insubordination  imme- 
diately after  the  battle;  but  having  in  some  measure  reinstated 
himself  by  a  display  of  much  gallantry  at  Blenheim,  it  was  found 
advisable  to  send  him  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  recniiting,  and 
remove  him  altogether  from  the  regiment  where  his  gallantry  only 
rendered  the  example  of  his  riot  more  dangerous. 

Mr.  Brock's  commander  was  a  slini'  young  gentleman  of  twenty- 
six,  about  whom  there  was  likewise  a  history,  if  one  would  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire.  He  was  a  Bavarian  by  birth  (his  mother  being 
an  English  lady),  and  enjoyed  along  with  a  dozen  other  brothers  the 
title  of  count :  eleven  of  these,  of  course,  were  penniless ;  one  or 
two  were  priests,  one  a  monk,  six  or  seven  in  various  military 
services,  and  the  elder  at  home  at  Schloss  Galgenstein  breeding 
horses,  hunting  wild  boars,  swindling  tenants,  living  in  a  great  house 
with  small  means ;  obliged  to  be  sordid  at  home  all  the  year,  to  be 
splendid  for  a  month  at  the  capital,  as  Is  the  way  with  many  other 
noblemen.  Our  young  count,  Count  Gust^ivus  Adolplius  Maximilian 
von  Galgenstein,  had  Ixien  in  the  service  of  the  French  a8  page  to  a 
nobleman ;  then  of  his  Majesty's  <jardes  du  corps;  then  a  lieutenant 
and  captain  in  the  Bavarian  service ;  and  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  two  regiments  of  Germans  came  over  to  the  winning  side, 
Gustiivus  Adolphus  Maximilian  found  himself  among  them  ;  and  at 
the  epoch  when  this  story  commences,  had  enjoyed  English  j)ay  for 
a  year  or  more.  It  is  unnecessjiry  to  say  how  he  exchange^l  into 
his  present  reginu;nt ;  how  it  ai)i>eare<l  that,  l)efore  her  marriage, 
handsome  John  Churchill  had  known  the  young  gentleman's  mother, 
when  they  were  lK)th  pennile^js  hangers-on  at  Charles  the  Second's 
court ;—  it  is,  we  say,  quite  useless  to  repeat  all  the  scandal  of 
which  we  are  perfectly  masters,  and  to  trace  step  by  step  the  events 
of  his  history.  Here,  however,  was  Gust;i\ais  Adolphus,  in  a  small 
inn,  in  a  small  village  of  AVarwickshire,  on  an  autunm  evening  in 
the  year  1705;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  this  history  begins, 
he  and  Mr.  Brock,  his  corporal  and  friend,  were  seated  at  a  rouncl 
table  before  the  kitchcn-fire,  while  a  small  groom  of  the  establish- 
ment was  leading  up  and  down  on  the  villa^^^e  gr(ien,  before  the 
inn  door,  two  black,  glossy,  long-tailed,  barrel-bellied,  thick-flanked. 
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arch-necked,  Roman-nosed  Flanders  horses,  which  were  the  property 
of  the  two  gentlemen  now  taking  their  case  at  the  "  Bugle  Inn." 
The  two  gentlemen  were  seated  at  their  ease  at  the  inn  table,  drink- 
ing mountain-wine ;  and  if  the  reader  fancies  from  the  sketch  which 
we  have  given  of  their  lives,  or  from  his  own  blindness  and  belief  in 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  that  the  sun  of  that  autumn 
evening  shone  uiwn  any  two  men  in  county  or  city,  at  desk  or 
harvest,  at  Court  or  at  Newgate,  drunk  or  sober,  who  were  greater 
rascals  than  Count  Gustavus  Galgenstein  and  Corporal  Peter  Brock, 
he  is  egregiously  mistaken,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
not  worth  a  fig.  If  they  had  not  been  two  prominent  scoundrels, 
what  earthly  business  should  we  have  in  detailing  their  histories  ? 
What  would  the  pubUc  care  for  them  ?  Who  would  meddle  with 
dull  virtue,  humdrum  sentiment,  or  stupid  innocence,  when  vice, 
agreeable  vice,  is  the  only  thing  which  the  readers  of  romances  care 
to  hear? 

The  little  horse-boy,  who  was  leading  the  two  black  Flanders 
horses  up  and  down  the  green,  might  have  put  them  in  the  stable 
for  any  good  that  the  horses  got  by  the  gentle  exercise  which  they 
were  now  taking  in  the  cool  evening  air,  as  their  owners  had  not 
ridden  very  far  or  very  hard,  and  there  was  not  a  hair  turned  of 
their  sleek  shining  coats ;  but  the  hul  had  been  especially  ordered 
so  to  walk  the  horses  about  until  he  rcc^aved  ftirther  commands 
fn)m  the  gentlemen  reposing  in  the  "Bugle"  kitchen;  and  the 
idlers  of  tlie  village  seemed  so  j)lea8ed  with  the  beasts,  and  their 
smart  Siuldles  and  shining  bridles,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to 
deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  such  an  innocent 
si)ect4w;le.  Over  the  Count's  horse  was  thrown  a  fine  red  cloth, 
richly  embroidered  in  yellow  worsted,  a  very  large  count's  coronet 
and  a  cipher  at  the  four  comers  of  the  covering;  and  under  this 
might  l)e  seen  a  pair  of  gorgeous  silver  stirrups,  and  above  it  a 
couple  of  silver-mounted  pistols  reposing  in  bearskin  holsters ;  the 
bit  was  silver  too,  and  the  horse's  heiid  was  decorated  with  many 
smart  ribbons.  Of  the  Corporal's  stee4l,  suftice  it  to  say,  that  the 
ornaments  were  in  brass,  as  bright,  though  not  perhaps  so  valuable, 
as  those  whi(!h  decorated  the  Captain's  animal.  The  boys,  who  had 
been  at  play  on  the  green,  first  paused  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  horse-boy ;  then  the  village  matrons  followed ;  and  after- 
wards, sauntering  by  ones  and  twos,  came  the  village  maidens,  who 
love  soldiers  as  flies  love  treacle;  presently  the  males  began  to 
arrive,  and  lo !  the  parson  of  the  parish,  taking  his  evening  walk 
with  Mrs.  Dobbs,  and  the  four  children  his  ofispring,  at  length 
joined  himself  to  his  flock. 

To  this  audience  the  little  ostler  explained  that  the  anima]fl 
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belonged  to  two  gentlemen  now  repoeing  at  the  "Bugle":  one 
young  with  gold  hair,  the  other  old  with  grizzled  locks ;  both  in 
red  coats;  both  in  jack-boots;  putting  the  house  into  a  bustle, 
and  calling  for  the  best.  He  then  discoursed  to  some  of  his  own 
companions  regarding  the  merits  of  the  horses ;  and  the  parson,  a 
learned  man,  explained  to  the  villagers,  that  one  of  the  travellers 
must  be  a  connt^  or  at  least  had  a  count's  horsecloth ;  pronounced 
that  the  stirrups  were  of  real  silver,  and  checked  the  impetuoeity 
of  his  sou,  William  Nassau  Dobbs,  who  was  for  mounting  the 
animals,  and  who  expressed  a  longing  to  fire  oif  one  of  the  pistols 
in  the  holsters. 

As  this  family  discussion  was  taking  place,  the  gentlemen  whose 
appearance  ha^l  create<l  so  much  attention  came  to  the  door  of  the 
inn,  and  the  elder  and  stouter  was  seen  to  smile  at  his  cominnion ; 
after  which  he  strolled  leisurely  over  the  green,  and  secmetl  to 
examine  with  much  l)encvolent  satisfaction  the  assemblage  of 
villagers  who  were  staring  at  him  and  the  quadrui)eds. 

Mr.  Brock,  when  he  saw  the  parson's  band  and  cassock,  took 
off  his  beaver  reverently,  and  saluted  the  divine :  "  I  hoi)e  your 
reverence  won't  balk  the  little  fellow,"  said  he;  "I  think  I 
heard  him  calling  out  for  a  ride,  and  whether  he  should  like  my 
horse,  or  his  Lordship's  horse,  I  am  sure  it  is  all  one.  Don't  be 
afraid,  sir !  the  horses  are  not  tired ;  we  have  only  come  seventy 
mile  to-<Liy,  and  Prince  Eugene  once  rode  a  matter  of  ftfty-two 
leagues  (a  hundred  and  fifty  miles),  sir,  ujx)u  that  horse,  between 
sunrise  and  sunset." 

"  Gracious  jwwers !  on  which  horse  1 "  said  Doctor  Dobbs,  very 
solemnly. 

"On  this,  sir, — on  mine,  Corponil  Brock  of  Cutts's  black 
gelding,  'William  of  Nassau.'  The  Prince,  sir,  gave  it  nie  after 
Blenheim  fight,  for  I  had  my  own  legs  carried  away  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  just  as  I  cut  down  two  of  Sauerkrauter's  regiment,  who  had 
made  the  Prin(«i  prisoner." 

"  Your  own  legs,  sir  !  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Gracious  goo<lne88  I 
this  is  more  and  more  astonishing  1 " 

"  No,  no,  not  my  own  legs,  my  horse's  I  mean,  sir ;  and  the 
Prince  gave  me  *  William  of  Nassau'  that  very  day." 

To  this  no  direct  reply  was  made ;  but  the  Doctor  looked  at 
Mrs.  Dobbs,  and  Mrs.  Dobbs  and  the  rest  of  the  children  at  her 
eldest  son,  who  grinned  and  said,  "Isn't  it  wonderfid?"  The 
Oorporal  to  this  answered  nothing,  but,  resuming  his  accoimt, 
pointed  to  the  other  horse  and  said,  "  That  horse,  sir — good  as 
mine  is — that  horse,  with  the  silver  stirrups,  is  his  Excellency's 
lione,  Captain  Count  Maximilian  Gustavus  Adolphus  von  Qalgen- 
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stein,  captain  of  horse  and  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  (he  lifted 
here  hia  hat  with  much  gravity,  and  all  the  crowd,  even  to  the 
parson,  did  likewise).  "We  call  him  *  George  of  Denmark,'  air, 
in  compliment  to  her  Majesty's  husband :  he  is  Blenheim  too,  sir  ,* 
Marshal  Talkrd  rode  him  on  that  day,  and  you  know  how  he  waa 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Count" 

"  George  of  Denmark,  Marshal  TaUard,  William  of  Nassau  1 
this  is  strange  indeed,  most  wonderful !  Why,  sir,  little  are  you 
aware  that  there  are  before  you,  at  thia  moment^  two  other  living 
beings  who  bear  these  venerated  names  !  My  boys,  stand  forwanl  I 
Look  here,  sir :  these  children  have  been  respectively  named  after 
our  late  sovereign  and  the  husband  of  our  present  Queen." 

"And  very  good  names  too,  sir;  ay,  and  very  noble  little 
fellows  too ;  and  I  propose  that,  with  your  reverence  and  your  )ady<r 
ship's  leave,  William  Nassau  here  shall  ride  on  Georjge  of  Denmark, 
and  George  of  Denmark  shall  ride  on  William  of  Nassau." 

When  this  speech  of  the  Corporal's  was  made,  the  whole  crowd 
set  up  a  loyal  hurrah ;  and,  with  much  gravity,  the  two  little  boya 
were  lifted  up  into  the  saddles;  and  the  Corporal  leading  one, 
entrusted  the  other  to  the  horse-boy,  and  so  together  marche4 
stately  up  and  down  the  green. 

The  popularity  which  Mr.  Brock  gained  by  this  manoeuvre  waa 
very  great ;  but  "mth  reganl  to  the  names  of  the  horses  and  children, 
which  coincided  so  extraordinarily,  it  is  but  £ut  to  state,  that  the 
christening  of  the  quadrupeds  had  only  taken  place  about  two 
minutes  before  the  dragoon's  appearance  on  the  greep.  For  if  the 
fact  must  be  confessed,  he,  while  seated  near  the  inn  window,  had 
kept  a  pretty  wistful  eye  upon  all  going  on  without ;  and  the  horsea 
marching  thus  to  and  fro  for  the  wonderment  of  the  village,  were 
only  placanls  or  advertisements  for  the  riders. 

There  was,  besides  the  boy  now  occupied  with  the  horses,  and 
the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  "  Bugle  Inn,"  another  person  con- 
nected with  that  estiiblishment  —  a  very  smart,  handsome,  vain, 
giggling  servant-girl,  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  went  by  the 
familiar  name  of  Cat,  and  attended  upon  the  gentlemen  in  the 
parlour,  while  the  landlatly  waa  employed  in  cooking  their  supper 
in  the  kitchen.  This  young  i>erson  had  been  educated  in  the  viUage 
poorhouse,  and  having  been  i)ronounced  by  Doctor  Dobbs  and  the 
schoolmaster  the  idlest,  dirtiest,  and  most  passionate  little  minx 
with  whom  either  had  ever  had  to  do,  she  was,  after  receiving  4 
very  small  portion  of  literary  instruction  (indeed  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  young  lady  did  not  know  her  letters),  bound  apprentice  a( 
the  aire  of  nine  years  to  Mrs.  Score,  her  relative,  and  landlady  of  th^ 
"  Bugle  Inn." 
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If  Mjoi  Oat,  or  Qfttherine  Hall,  waa  a  skttem  and  a  mixiXy 
Mn.  Score  waa  a  £ur  auperior  ahrew ;  and  for  the  seven  yean  of 
hor  apiffenticeship  the  girl  waa  completely  at  her  mistreBa's  mercy. 
Yet  tiioogh  wondroasly  stingy,  jealous,  and  violent,  while  her  maid 
waa  idle  and  extravagant,  and  her  husband  seemed  to  abet  the  girl, 
Mn.  Score  put  up  with  the  wench'a  airs,  idleness,  and  capiioea, 
without  ever  wishing  to  dismiss  her  from  the  "  Bugle."  The  fiict 
ifl,  that  Miss  Catherine  was  a  great  beauty,  and  for  about  two  years, 
imce  her  &me  had  begun  to  spread,  the  custom  of  the  inn  had  also 
increased  vastly.  When  there  was  a  debate  whether  the  fermersy 
on  their  way  tnm  market,  would  take  t'other  pot,  Catherine,  by 
appearing  with  it,  would  straightway  cause  the  liquor  to  be  swallowed 
and  paid  for;  and  when  the  traveller  who  proposed  riding  that 
night'  and  sleeping  at  Coventry  or  Birmingham,  was  asked  by 
ICas  Catherine  whether  he  would  like  a  fire  in  his  bedroom,  he 
generally  was  induced  to  occupy  it,  although  he  might  before  have 
vowed  to  Mrs.  Score  that  he  would  not  for  a  thousand  guineas 
be  absent  from  home  that  night  The  girl  had,  too,  half-ardosen 
lovers  in  the  village;  and  these  were  bound  in  honour  to  spend 
their  pence  at  the  alehouse  she  inhabited.  0  woman,  lovely 
woman !  what  strong  resolves  canst  thou  twist  round  thy  little 
finger  I  what  gunpowder  passions  canst  thou  kindle  with  a  single 
sparkle  of  thine  eye !  what  lies  and  fribble  nonsense  canst  thou 
make  us  listen  to,  as  they  were  gospel  truth  or  splendid  wit !  above 
all,  what  bad  liquor  canst  thou  make  us  swallow  when  thou  puttest 
a  kiss  within  the  cup — and  we  are  content  to  call  the  poison  wine  ! 

The  mountain-wine  at  the  "Bugle"  was,  in  fact,  execrable; 
but  Mrs.  Cat,  who  served  it  to  the  two  soldiers,  made  it  so  agreeable 
to  them,  that  they  found  it  a  passable,  even  a  pleasant  task,  to 
swallow  the  contents  of  a  second  bottle.  The  miracle  had  been 
wrought  instantaneously  on  her  appearance:  for  whereas  at  that 
very  moment  the  Count  was  employed  in  cursing  the  wine,  the 
landlady,  the  wine-grower,  and  the  English  nation  generally,  when 
the  young  woman  entered  and  (choosing  so  to  interpret  the  oaths) 
said,  "  Coming,  your  honour ;  I  think  your  honour  called" — Gustavus 
Adolphus  whistled,  stared  at  her  very  hard,  and  seeming  quite  dumb- 
stricken  by  her  appearance,  contented  himself  by  swallowing  a  whole 
glass  of  mountain  by  way  of  reply. 

Mr.  Brock  was,  however,  by  no  means  so  confounded  as  hia 
captain :  he  was  thirty  years  older  than  the  latter,  and  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  of  military  life  had  learned  to  look  on  the  most 
dangerous  enemy,  or  the  most  beautiful  woman,  with  the  like 
daring,  devil-may-care  determination  to  conquer. 

*^  My  dear  Mary,"  then  said  that  gentleman,  ''  his  honour  is  i^ 
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lord  ;  as  good  as  a  lord,  that  is ;  for  all  he  allows  such  humble  fellows 
as  I  am  to  drink  with  him/' 

Catherine  dropped  a  low  curtsey,  and  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  know 
if  you  are  joking  a  poor  country  girl,  as  all  you  soldier  gentlemen 
do ;  but  his  honour  looks  like  a  lord :  though  I  never  see  one,  to  be 
sure." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Captain,  gathering  courage,  "  how  do  you  know 
I  look  like  one,  pretty  Mary  ? " 

"  Pretty  Catherine :  I  mean  Catherine,  if  you  please,  sir." 

Here  Mr.  Brock  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  shouting  with 
many  oaths  that  she  was  right  at  first,  invited  her  to  give  him  what 
he  called  a  buss. 

Pretty  Catherine  turned  away  from  him  at  this  request,  and 
muttered  something  about  "  Keep  your  disttmce,  low  fellow !  buss 
indeed ;  poor  country  girl,"  &c.  &c.,  placing  herself,  as  if  for  pro- 
tection, on  the  side  of  the  Captain.  That  gentleman  looked  also 
very  angry ;  but  whether  at  the  sight  of  innocence  so  outraged,  or 
the  insolence  of  the  CoriK)ral  for  daring  to  help  himself  first,  we 
cannot  say.  "  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Brock,"  he  cried  very  fiercely,  "  I  will 
suffer  no  such  liberties  in  my  presence :  remember,  it  is  only  my 
condescension  which  pemiite  you  to  share  my  bottle  in  this  way ; 
take  care  I  don't  give  you  instead  a  tiiste  of  my  cane."  So  saying, 
he,  in  a  protectinjt;  manner,  i)laced  one  hand  mund  Mrs.  Catherine's 
waist,  holding  the  other  clenched  very  near  to  the  Corporal's  nose. 

Mrs.  Catherine,  for  her  share  of  this  action  of  the  Count's, 
dropped  another  curtsey  and  siiid,  "Thank  you,  ray  Lonl."  But 
Galgenstein's  threat  did  not  appear  to  make  any  impression  on 
Mr.  Brock,  as  indeed  there  was  no  rcai5(m  that  it  should ;  for  the 
Corporal,  at  a  combat  of  fisticuffs,  could  have  pounde<l  his  com- 
mander into  a  jelly  in  ten  minutes ;  so  he  contented  himself  by 
saying,  "  Well,  noble  Captain,  there's  no  harm  done ;  it  is  an 
honour  for  i^oot  old  Peter  Brock  to  be  at  tiible  with  you,  and  I  avf 
sorry,  sure  enough." 

"  In  truth,  Peter,  I  believe  thou  art :  thou  hast  good  reason,  eh, 
Peter  ?  But  never  fear,  man ;  had  I  struck  thee,  I  never  would  have 
hurt  thee." 

"  I  hiow  you  would  not,"  replied  Brock,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
hoiirt  with  much  gravity ;  and  so  i>eace  was  made,  and  healths  were 
drunk.  Miss  Catherine  condes(!en(le<l  to  put  her  lips  to  the  Captain's 
jU'la-ss;  who  swore  that  the  wine  was  thus  converte<l  into  nectar; 
and  although  the  girl  had  not  previously  heard  of  that  liquor,  she 
roc:eived  the  compliment  as  a  compliment,  and  smiled  and  simpered 
in  return. 

The  poor  tWog  bwj  pever  before  se<j»  anybody  w  bw49om€b 
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or  ffo  finely  dressed  aa  the  Oount;  and,  in  the  aimididty  of  her 
ooquetiy,  allowed  her  satiB&ction  to  be  quite  yiaibl&  Nothing 
eould  be  more  clumsy  than  the  gentleman's  mode  of  complimenting 
her;  but  fixr  this,  perhaps,  his  speeches  were  more  eflfeoti?e  than 
others  m(H«  delicate  would  have  been ;-  and  though  she  said  to  each, 
**  Oh,  now,  my  Lord,**  and  "  La,  Captain,  how  can  you  flatter  one 
sot"  and  ''Tour  honour's  buckling  at  me,"  and  made  such  polite 
speeches  as  are  used  on  these  occasiona,  it  was  manifest  fiom  the 
flutter  i^id  blush,  and  the  grin  ci  satisfaction  which  lighted  up  the 
bwmm  features  of  the  little  country  beauty,  that  the  Count's  first 
operations  had  been  highly  aucpesaful.  When  following  up  his 
attack,  he  produced  fi^m  his  neck  a  small  locket  (which  had  been 
given  him  by  a  Dutch  lady  at  the  Brill),  and  bogged  Miss  Catherine 
to  wear  it  for  his  sake,  and  chucked  her  under  the  chin  and  called 
her  his  little  rosebud,  it  was  pretty  dear  how  things  woi)ld  go: 
•nybody  who  could  see  the  expression  of  Mr.  Brook's  countanaaoe 
9/b  this  event  might  judge  of  ^e  progress  of  the  irresistible  Higfa^ 
Dutch  conqueror. 

Being  of  a  very  vain  communicatiYe  turn,  our  fitir  barmaiil  gave 
her  two  companions  not  only  a  pretty  long  account  of  herael^  hut 
of  many  other  persons  in  the  village,  whom  she  oould  perceive  from 
the  window  opposite  to  which  she  stood.  "  Yes,  your  honour,"  nid 
she — "my  Lord,  I  mean;  sixteen  last  March,  though  there^  a 
many  girl  in  the  village  that  at  my  age  is  quite  chits.  There's 
Polly  Randall  now,  that  red-haired  girl  along  with  Thomas  Curtis  : 
she's  seventeen  if  she's  a  day,  though  he  is  the  very  first  sweetheart 
she  has  had.  Well,  as  I  am  saying,  I  was  bred  up  here  in  the 
village — fikther  and  mother  died  very  young,  and  I  was  left  a  poor 
orphan — well,  bless  us!  if*Thomas  haven't  kissed  her! — to  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Score,  my  aunt,  who  has  been  a  mother  to  me — a  step- 
mother, you  know ; — and  I've  been  to  Stratford  fair,  and  to  Warwick 
i[)any  a  time ;  and  there's  two  people  who  have  offered  to  nuury 
me,  and  ever  so  many  who  want  to,  and  I  won't  have  none — only  a 
gentleman,  as  I've  always  said ;  not  a  poor  clodpole,  like  Tom  there 
with  the  red  waistcoat  (he  was  one  that  asked  me),  nor  a  drunken 
fellow  like  Sam  Blacksmith  yonder,  him  whose  wife  has  got  the 
black  eye,  but  a  real  gentleman,  like " 

"  lake  whom,  my  dear  1 "  said  the  Captain,  encouraged. 

"La,  sir,  how  can  you]  Why,  like  our  squire,  Sir  John,  who 
rides  in  such  a  mortal  fine  gold  coa(;h ;  or,  at  least,  like  the  parson. 
Doctor  Dobbs — that's  he,  in  the  black  gown,  walking  with  Mj^ly^m 
Dobbs  in  red." 

"  And  are  those  his  children  ] " 

"  Yes :  two  girls  and  two  boys ;  and  only  think,  he  calls  one 
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William  Nassau,  and  one  George  Denmark — isn't  it  odd?"  And 
from  the  parson,  Mrs.  Catherine  went  on  to  speak  of  several  humble 
personages  of  the  village  community,  who,  as  they  are  not  necessary 
to  our  story,  need  not  be  .described  at  full  length.  It  was  when, 
from  the  window,  Corporal  Brock  saw  the  altercation  between  the 
worthy  divine  and  his  son,  respecting  the  latter^s  ride,  that  he 
judged  it  a  fitting  time  to'  step  out  on  the  green,  and  to  bestow 
on  the  two  horses  those  famous  historical  names  which  we  have  just 
heurd  ap])lied  to  them. 

Mr.  Brock's  diplomacy  was,  as  we  have  stated,  quite  successful ; 
for,  when  the  i»arson's  boys  had  ridden  and  retired  along  with  their 
mamma  and  papa,  other  young  gentlemen  of  humbler  rank  in  the 
village  were  placed  upon  "  George  of  Denmark  "  and  "  William  of 
Nassau  " ;  the  Corporal  joking  and  laughing  with  all  the  grown-up 
people.  The  women,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Brock's  age,  his  red  nose,  and 
a  certain  squint  of  his  eye,  vowed  the  Corporal  was  a  jewel  of  a 
man  ;  and  among  the  men  his  popularity  was  equally  great. 

"How  much  dost  thee  get,  Thomas  Clodpole?"  said  Mr.  Brock 
to  a  countryman  (he  was  the  man  whom  Mrs.  Catherine  had 
described  as  her  suitor),  who  had  laughed  loudest  at  some  of  his 
jokes  :  "  how  much  dost  thee  get  for  a  week's  work,  now  » " 

Mr.  Clodpole,  whose  name  waa  really  Bullock,  stated  that  his 
wages  amounted  to  "  three  shillings  and  a  puddn." 

"Three  shillings  and  a  puddn  ! — monstrous  ! — and  for  this  you 
toil  like  a  galley-slave,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  Turkey  and  America, 
— ay,  gentlemen,  and  in  the  country  of  Prester  John  !  You  shiver 
out  of  bed  on  icy  winter  mornings,  to  break  the  ice  for  Ball  and 
Dapple  to  drink." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  person  addressed,  who  seemed  astounded 
at  the  extent  of  the  Corporal's  information. 

"  Or  you  clean  pig-sty,  and  take  dung  down  to  meadow ;  or  you 
act  watch-dog  and  tend  sheep ;  or  you  sweep  a  scythe  over  a  great 
field  of  grass ;  and  when  the  sun  has  scorched  the  eyes  out  of  your 
head,  and  sweated  the  flesh  off  your  bones,  and  well-nigh  fried  the 
soul  out  of  your  body,  you  go  home,  to  whatl — three  shillings  a 
week  and  a  puddn  !     Do  you  get  pudding  every  day  1 " 

"  No ;  only  Sundays." 

"  Do  you  get  money  enough  1 " 

"No,  sure." 

"  Do  you  get  beer  enough  1 " 

"  Oh  no,  NEVER ! "  said  Mr.  Bullock,  quite  resolutely. 

"  Worthy  ClodiK)le,  give  us  thy  hand  :  it  shall  have  beer  enough 
this  day,  or  my  name's  not  Corporal  Brock.  Here's  the  money,  boy ! 
there  are  twenty  pieces  in  this  purse  :  and  how  do  you  think  I  got 

Si 
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'em  ?  and  how  do  you  think  I  shall  get  others  when  these  are  gone  ? 
— by  serving  Her  Sa«red  Majesty,  to  be  sure  :  long  life  to  her,  and 
down  with  the  French  King  ! " 

Bullock,  a  few  of  the  men,  and  two  or  three  of  the  boys,  piped 
out  an  hurrah,  in  compliment  to  this  speech  of  the  Corporars :  but 
it  was  remarked  that  the  greater  jwirt  of  the  crowd  drew  buck — the 
women  whispering  omhiously  to  them  and  looking  at  the  Corporal. 

"  I  see,  ladies,  what  it  is,"  said  he.  "  You  are  frightened,  and 
think  I  am  a  crimp  come  to  steal  your  sweethearts  away.  What ! 
ciill  Peter  Bro<;k  a  double-dealer?  I  tell  you  what,  l)oys,  Jack 
Churchill  himself  has  shaken  this  hand,  and  drunk  a  i)ot  with  me  : 
do  you  think  he'd  shake  hands  with  a  rogue  ]  Here's  Tumnias 
Clodpole  has  never  had  beer  enough,  and  here  am  I  will  stond  treat 
to  him  and  any  other  gentleman :  am  I  good  enough  (company  for 
him  ]  I  have  money,  liK)k  you,  and  like  to  si)en(l  it :  what  should 
/  be  doing  dirty  actions  for  —hay,  Tummas  1 " 

A  satisfactory  rej)ly  to  this  query  wjus  not,  of  coiurse,  expected 
by  the  Corporal,  nor  uttered  by  Mr.  Bullock ;  and  the  end  of  the 
dispute  was,  that  he  and  three  or  four  of  the  nistic  bystanders  were 
quite  convinc<jd  of  tlie  good  intentions  of  their  new  friend,  and 
accompanied  him  back  to  the  "  Bugle,"  to  regale  upon  the  promised 
beer.  Among  the  Corporal's  guests  wsis  one  yomig  fellow  whose 
dress  would  show  that  he  was  somewhat  l)etter  to  do  in  the  worhl 
than  Chxlpole  and  the  rest  of  the  8uii])urnt  niggcMl  troop,  who  were 
marching  towards  the  alehouse.  This  man  w;us  the  only  one  of  his 
hearers  who,  perhaps,  was  sceptical  as  to  tlic  truth  of  his  stories  ; 
but  as  soon  as  Bullock  accei)t<Ml  tlie  invit^itioii  to  drink,  John  Haye^, 
the  carpenter  (for  su(;h  was  his  nam(>  and  profession),  Siiid,  "  Well, 
Thomas,  if  thou  goest,  I  will  go  too." 

"  I  know  thee  wilt,"  said  Tlioinas  :  "*'  thou'lt  goo  anywhere  Catty 
Hall  is,  provided  thou  Ciinst  goo  for  notliing.'' 

"  Nay,  I  have  a  penny  to  spend  as  good  as  the  Corporal 
here." 

"  A  penny  to  keep,  you  mean :  for  all  your  love  for  tlie  lass  at 
the  *  Biiglo,'  did  thee  ever  spend  a  shilling  in  the  house?  Thee 
wouldn't  go  now,  but  that  I  am  going  too,  and  the  Captain  here 
stands  treat." 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  no  quarrelling,"  said  jMr.  Brock.  "  If 
this  pretty  fellow  will  join  us,  amen  say  I  :  tht.'re's  lots  of  liquor, 
and  plenty  of  moiiry  to  pay  the  score.  Comnide  Tummas,  give  us 
thv  arm.  Mr.  Haves,  vou're  a  heart v  cock,  I  make  no  doubt,  and 
all  such  are  welcome.  (.'oine  along,  my  gentleman  farmers,  Mr. 
Brock  shall   have  the  honour  to  j)av  for  vou  all."     And  with  this, 

1.  «  ft  V 

Cori)oral  Brock,  accompanied  by  Messrs,  Hayes,  Bullock,  Blacksmith, 
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Baker's-boy,  Butcher,  and  one  or  two  others,  adjourned  to  the  inn  ; 
the  horses  being,  at  the  same  time,  conducted  to  the  stable. 

Although  we  have,  in  this  quiet  way,  and  without  any  flourish- 
ing of  trumpets,  or  beginning  of  chapters,  introduced  Mr.  Hayes  to 
the  public ;  and  although,  at  first  sight,  a  sneaking  carpenter's  boy 
may  seem  hardly  worthy  of  the  notice  of  an  intelligent  reader,  who 
looks  for  a  good  cut-throat  or  highwayman  for  a  hero,  or  a  pickpocket 
at  t]ie  very  least :  this  gentleman's  words  and  actions  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  public,  as  he  is  destined  to  appear  before 
them  under  very  polite  and  curious  circumstances  during  the  course 
of  this  history.  The  speech  of  the  rustic  Juvenal,  Mr.  Clodpole, 
had  seemed  to  infer  that  Hayes  was  at  once  careful  of  his  money 
and  a  warm  admirer  oC  Mrs.  Catherine  of  the  "  Bugle  "  :  and  both 
the  charges  were  perfectly  true.  Hayes's  father  was  reported  to  be 
a  man  of  some  substance ;  and  yomig  John,  who  was  performing  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  village,  did  not  fail  to  talk  very  big  of  his 
pretensions  to  fortune — of  his  entering,  at  the  close  of  his  indentures, 
into  partnership  with  his  father — and  of  the  comfortable  farm  and 
house  over  which  Mrs.  John  Hayes,  whoever  she  might  be,  would 
one  day  preside.  Thus,  next  to  the  barber  and  butcher,  and  above 
even  his  own  master,  Mr.  Hayes  took  rank  in  the  village:  and  it 
must  not  1)0  concealed  that  his  representation  of  wealth  had  made 
some  impression  upon  Mrs.  Hall,  towards  whom  the  young  gentleman 
had  cast  the  eyes  of  affection.  If  he  had  been  tolerably  well- 
looking,  and  not  pale,  rickety,  and  feeble  as  he  was ;  if  even  he  had 
been  ugly,  but  withal  a  man  of  spirit,  it  is  probable  the  girl's  kind- 
ness for  him  would  have  been  much  more  decided.  But  he  was  a 
poor  weak  creature,  not  to  compare  with  hone^st  Thomas  Bullock, 
by  at  least  nine  iuchci? ;  and  so  notoriously  timid,  selfish,  and  stingy, 
that  tliere  was  a  kind  of  sliame  in  receiving  his  a<ldre8se8  oi>enly ; 
and  what  encouragement  Mrs.  Catherine  gave  him  could  only  be  hi 
secret. 

But  no  mortal  is  wise  at  all  times :  and  the  fact  was,  that 
Hayes,  who  cared  for  himself  intensely,  had  set  his  heart  up(m 
winning  Catlierine ;  and  loved  her  with  a  desperate  greedy  eagerness 
and  desire  of  possession,  which  makes  passions  for  women  often  so 
fierc^j  and  unreasonable  among  very  cold  and  selfish  men.  His 
parents  (whose  frugality  he  had  inherited)  had  tried  in  vain  to  wean 
him  from  this  passion,  and  had  made  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
en;^ge  him  with  women  who  possessed  money  and  desired  husbands ; 
but  Hayes  was,  for  a  wonder,  quite  proof  against  their  attractions ; 
and,  though  (juite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  absurdity  of  his  love 
for  a  penniless  alehouse  servant-girl,  nevertheless  persisted  in  it 
doggedly.     '*I  kttow  I'm  a  fool,"  said  be;  "and  what's  mpre,  thq 
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girl  does  not  care  for  me ;  but  msLrry  her  I  must,  or  I  tbink  I  shall 
just  die :  and  oiarry  her  I  will"  For  very  niucli  to  the  credit  of 
Miss  Catherine's  modesty,  she  had  declared  that  marriage  was  with 
her  a  tine  qud  nan,  and  had  dismissed,  with  the  loudest  scorn  and 
indignation,  all  propositions  of  a  less  proper  nature. 

Puor  Thomas  Bullock  was  another  of  her  admirers,  and  had 
offered  to  marry  her ;  but  three  shiUings  a  week  and  a  puddn  was 
not  to  the  girl's  taste,  and  Thomas  had  been  scomfiilly  rejected. 
Hayes  had  also  made  her  a  direct  proposal.  Catherine  di<l  not  say 
no :  she  was  too  prudent :  but  she  was  young  and  cxtuld  wait :  she  did 
not  care  for  Mr.  Hayes  yet  enough  to  marry  him— (it  did  not  seem, 
indeed,  in  the  young  woman's  nature  to  cure  fur  anylxNiy) — and  she 
gave  her  adorer  flatteringly  to  undenstand  «that,  if  nobody  better 
I4)peared  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  she  might  be  induced  to 
become  Mrs.  Hayes.  It  was  a  dismal  pru6pe<'t  for  tlie  poor 
fellow  to  live  upon  the  hope  of  being  one  day  Mrs.  Catherine's 
pi$-aller. 

In  the  meantime  she  considered  herself  free  as  the  wind,  and 
permitted  herself  all  the  innocent  gaieties  which  that  **  chartered 
libertine,"  a  coquette,  can  take.  She  flirted  with  all  the  bachelors, 
widowers,  and  married  men,  in  a  manner  which  did  extraordinary 
credit  to  her  years :  and  let  not  the  reader  fancy  such  pastimes 
unnatural  at  her  early  age.  The  Lwlies — Heaven  bless  them  ! — 
are,  as  a  genenil  rule,  co(|uette8  from  babyhood  upwards.  Little 
iheU  of  three  years  old  play  little  airs  ami  graces  ujion  small  herues 
of  five ;  Kimi>ering  misses  of  nine  make  attacks  ujKm  young 
gentlemen  of  twelve ;  and  at  sixteen,  a  well-grown  girl,  under 
encoura^^ing  circumstances, — say,  she  is  pretty,  in  a  family  of 
ugly  elder  sisters,  or  an  only  child  and  heiress,  or  a  humble  wench 
at  a  country  inn,  like  our  fair  Catherine  —is  at  the  ver}'  pink  and 
prime  of  her  coc^uetry :  they  will  jilt  you  at  that  age  with  an 
ease  and  arch  infantine  simplicity  that  never  can  l)e  suri)as8ed  in 
maturer  years. 

Miss  Catherine,  then,  was  a  franche  corjuette,  and  Mr.  John 
Hayes  was  miserable.  His  life  was  |>a.s8e<l  in  a  storm  of  mean 
passions  and  bitter  jealousies,  and  (lespemte  attacks  upon  the 
indifferenc^-nxtk  of  Mrs.  Catherine's  heart,  which  not  all  his  tempest 
of  love  <:ould  iK'ut  down.  0  cruel,  cniel  pan;;s  of  love  uuretjuited  ! 
Mean  rogues  feel  tliem  as  well  as  great  heroes.  Lives  there  the 
man  in  Eurojie  who  has  not  felt  them  many  times?- -who  has  not 
knelt,  and  fawne<l,  and  supplicat^'d,  and  wept,  and  cursed,  and 
rave<l,  all  in  vain  ;  and  passed  long  wakeful  nights  with  ghosts  of 
dead  hoj)es  for  company ;  shadows  of  buried  remembrances  that 
glide  out  of  their  graves  of  nights,  and  whisi)er,  "  We  are  dead  now, 
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but  we  were  once ;  and  we  made  you  happy,  and  we  come  now -to 
mock  you  : — despair,  0  lover,  despair,  and  die  "  1 — 0  cruel  pangs  ! 
— dismal  nights ! — Now  a  sly  demon  creei)s  under  your  nightcap, 
and  drops  into  your  ear  those  soft  hope-breathing  sweet  words, 
uttered  on  the  well-remembered  evening:  there,  in  the  drawer  of 
your  dressing-table  (along  with  the  razors,  an<l  Macassar  oil),  lies 
the  dead  flower  that  Laily  Amelia  Wilhelmina  wore  in  her  bosom 
on  the  night  of  a  certain  Imll — the  cor|)se  of  a  glorious  hope  that 
seome<l  once  as  if  it  would  live  for  ever,  so  strong  v.-as  it,  so  full  of 
joy  and  simshine :  there,  in  your  writing-desk,  among  a  crowd  of 
unpaid  bills,  is  the  dirty  scrap  of  paper,  thimble-sealed,  which  came 
in  comj)any  with  a  pair  of  mutfetees  of  her  knitting  (she  was  a 
butcher's  daughter,  and  did  all  she  could,  poor  thing !),  l»cgging 
"  you  would  ware  them  at  collidge,  and  think  of  he  who  " — married 
a  public-house  three  weeks  afterwanis,  and  cares  for  you  no  more 
now  than  she  does  for  the  pot-boy.  But  why  multiply  instances, 
or  seek  to  depict  the  agony  of  jjoor  mean-spirited  John  Hayes  ?  No 
mistake  can  l)e  greater  than  that  of  fancying  su(^h  great  emotions  of 
love  are  only  felt  by  virtuous  or  exalted  men  :  depend  uiKin  it, 
Love,  like  Death,  plays  havoc  among  the  paupetnim  taheymnSy  and 
sports  with  rich  and  poor,  wicked  and  virtuous  alike.  I  have  often 
fancied,  for  instance,  on  seeing  the  h.'iggard  ])ale  young  old-clothes- 
man, who  wakes  the  echoes  of  our  street  with  his  nasal  cry  of 
"  Clo' ! " — I  liave  often,  I  said,  fancied  that,  besides  the  load  of 
exuvial  coats  and  breeches  under  which  he  staggers,  there  is  another 
weight  t>n  him — an  atrlor  cum  at  his  tail — and  while  his  unshorn 
lips  and  nose  together  arc  ])orforniing  that  mocking,  boisterous, 
Jack-iudifterent  cry  of  "  Clo',  do' !  "  who  knows  what  woeful  utter- 
ances are  crying  from  the  lieart  within?  Tlicrc  he  is,  chaffering 
with  the  footman  at  No.  7  about  an  old  dressing-gown  :  you  think 
his  wliole  soul  is  bent  only  on  the  contest  about  the  garment* 
Psha !  tliero  is,  perhaps,  some  faithless  girl  in  Holywell  Street  who 
lills  up  his  heart ;  and  that  desultory  Jew-boy  is  a  i)erii)atetic  hell ! 
Take  anotlier  instance : — take  the  man  in  the  beef-shoj)  in  Saint 
Martin's  Court.  There  he  is,  to  all  appearances  quite  calm  :  before 
the  same  round  of  beef — from  morning  till  sundown — for  hundre<ls 
of  years  very  likely.  Perhaps  when  the  shutters  are  closed,  and  all 
the  world  tired  and  silent,  there  is  he  silent,  but  untired — cutting, 
cutting,  cutting.  You  enter,  yon  get  your  meat  to  your  liking, 
you  dcjpart ;  and,  quite  unmoved,  on,  on  he  goes,  reaping  cease- 
lessly the  Great  Harvest  of  Beef.  You  would  fancy  that  if  Passion 
ever  failed  to  conquer,  it  had  in  vain  assailed  the  calm  bosom  of 
THAT  MAN.  I  doubt  it,  and  would  give  much  to  know  his  history. 
Who  knows  what  furious  iEtna-flames  are  raging  underneath  th« 
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■nrfiioe  of  that  calm  fierii-iiumntam — who  can  tell  me  tiiat  that 
ealmneeB  itaelf  is  not  DBSPAint 

•  •••••• 

The  reader,  if  he  does  not  now  understand  why  it  was  tiiat 
Mr.  Hayes  agreed  to  drink  tiie  Corporal's  proffered  beer,  had  better 
just  read  the  foregoing  remarks  over  again,  and  if  he  does  not  under- 
stand <AmI|  why,  small  praise  to  his  brains.  Hayes  could  not  bear 
that  Mr.  Bullock  should  have  a  chance  of  seeing,  and  perhaps 
making  teve  to  Mrs.  Catherine  in  his  absence;  and  though  the 
young  woman  never  diminished  her  coquetries,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
lather  increased  them  in  his  presence,  it  was  still  a  kind  of  dismal 
aatisfiustion  to  be  miserable  in  her  company. 

On  this  occasion,  the  disconsolate  lover  could  be  wretched  to 
his  heart's  content;  for  Catherine  had  not  a  word  or  a  look  for 
him,  but  bestowed  all  her  smiles  upon  the  huidsome  stranger  who 
owned  the  black  horse.  As  for  poor  Tummas  Bullock,  his  passion 
was  never  violent ;  and  he  was  content  in  the  present  instance  to 
si^  and  drink  beer.  He  sighed  and  drank,  sighed  and  drank,  and 
dnnk  again,  until  he  had  swallowed  so  much  of  the  Corporal's 
liquor,  as  to  be  induced  to  accept  a  guinea  from  his  purse  also; 
and  found  himself  on  returning  to  reason  and  sobriety,  a  soldier 
of  Queen  Anne's. 

But  oh!  &ncy  the  agonies  of  Mr.  Hayes  when,  seated  with 
the  Corporal's  friends  at  one  end  of  the  kitchen,  he  saw  the  Captain 
at  the  place  of  honour,  and  the  smiles  which  tlic  fair  maid  bestowed 
upon  him ;  when,  as  she  lightly  wliisked  past  him  with  the  Captain's 
supper,  she,  pointing  to  the  locket  that  once  reposed  on  the  breast 
of  the  Dutch  lady  at  the  Brill,  looked  archly  on  Hayes  and  said, 
"  See,  John,  what  his  Lordship  has  given  me ; "  and  when  John's 
fiice  became  green  and  purple  with  rage  and  jealousy,  Mrs.  Catherine 
laughed  ten  times  louder,  and  cried,  '*  Coming,  my  Lord,"  in  a  voice 
of  shrill  triumph,  that  l)ored  through  the  soul  of  Mr.  John  Hayes 
and  left  him  gasping  for  breath. 

On  Catherine's  otlior  lover,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  coquetry  had  no 
effect :  he,  and  two  comrades  of  his,  had  by  this  time  quite  fidlen 
under  the  spell  of  the  Corporal ;  and  hope,  glory,  strong  beer.  Prince 
Eugene,  pair  of  coloiu^  more  strong  beer,  her  blessed  M^esty, 
plenty  more  strong  beer,  and  such  subjects,  martial  and  bacchic, 
whirled  through  their  dizzy  brains  at  a  railroad  pace. 

And  now,  if  there  had  been  a  couple  of  experienced  reporters 
present  at  the  "  Bugle  Inn,"  they  might  have  taken  down  a  con- 
versation on  love  and  war — the  two  themes  discussed  by  the  two 
parties  occupying  the  kitchen  — which,  as  the  parts  were  sung 
together,  duetwise,  formed  together  some  very  curious  harmonies. 
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Thus,  while  the  Captain  was  whisperiug  the  softest  nothings,  the 
Corj>oral  was  shouting  the  fiercest  combats  of  the  war ;  anci,  like 
the  gentleman  at  Penelope's  table,  on  it  exigvo  pinxit  jn^ctUa  iota 
bore.     For  example  : — 

Captain,  What  do  you  say  to  a  silver  trimming,  pretty 
Catherine?  Don't  you  think  a  scarlet  riding-cloak,  handsomely 
laced,  would  become  you  wonderfully  well?— and  a  grey  liat  with 
a  blue  feather — and  a  pretty  nag  to  ride  on — and  all  the  soldiers 
to  present  arms  as  you  pass,  and  say,  "  There  goes  the  Captain's 
lady  "  ?  What  do  you  think  of  a  side-box  at  Lincoln's  Inn  play- 
house, or  of  standing  up  to  a  minuet  with  my  Lord  Marquis 
at ] 

Corporal,  The  ball,  sir,  ran  right  up  his  elbow,  and  was  found 
the  next  day  by  Surgeon  Splinter  of  ours, — where  do  you  think, 
sir? — upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  it  came  out  of  the  nape  oif 
his 

Captnin.  Necklace — and  a  sweet  pair  of  diamond  earrings, 
mayhap — and  a  little  shower  of  patches,  which  ornament  a  lady's 
face  wondrously — and  a  leetle  rouge — though,  ega<l !  such  peach- 
cheeks  as  yours  don't  want  it ; — fie !  Mrs.  Catherine,  I  should 
think  the  birds  must  come  and  peck  at  them  as  if  they  were 
fruit 

Coi^jtoral.  Over  the  wall ;  and  three-and- twenty  of  our  fellows 
jumped  after  me.  By  the  Pope  of  Rome,  friend  Tummas,  that  was 
a  (lay ! — Had  you  seen  how  the  Mouuseers  looked  when  four-and- 
twenty  rainpjv^nng  he-devils,  sword  and  pisti^l,  cut  and  thmst,  pell- 
mell  came  tumbling,'  into  the  redoubt !  Why,  sir,  we  left  in  three 
minutes  as  iiifuiy  artillerymen's  lieiuls  as  there  were  cannon-lwills. 

It   wa-s,    "Ah    sacre!"     "D you,    take    that!"      "0    mon 

Dieu  !  "  "  Run  him  through  !  "  "  Ventrebleu  !  "  and  it  was  ventre- 
bleu  with  him,  I  warrant  you  ;  for  hlen,  in  the  French  language, 
means  "  throu«;h  "  ;  and  vttitre—  why,  you  see,  mitre  means 

Cajtfaifi.  Waists,  wliich  are  worn  now  excessive  long ; — and 
for  the  hooj)s,  if  you  could  but  see  them — stap  my  vita.ls,  my  dear, 
but  there  was  a  ladv  at  Warwick's  Assemblv  (she  came  in  one  of 
my  Lord's  (^oaclies)  who  had  a  hoop  as  big  as  a  tent :  you  might 
have  dined  under  it  comfortably  ;—  ha  !  ha  !  'pon  my  faith,  now 

Corporal.  And  there  we  found  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  seated 
along  with  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  endeavouring  to  drown  his 
sorrow  over  a  cup  of  Johannisl)er^er  wine ;  and  a  good  drink  too, 
my  lads,  only  not  to  compare  to  Warwick  beer.  "  Who  was  the 
man  who  luis  done  this?"  stud  our  noble  General.  I  stepped  up. 
**  How  many  heads  was  it,"  says  he,  *'  that  you  cut  off?  "  **  Nine- 
teen," says  I,   **  besides  wounding  several."      When  he   heard  it 
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(Mr.  Hayes,  you  don't  drink)  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't  burst  into 
tears  !  "  Noble,  noble  fellow,"  says  he.  "  Marshal,  you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  the  destniction  of  your  ooimtry- 
men.  Noble,  noble  fellow ! — here's  a  hundred  guineas  for  you." 
Which  sum  he  placefl  in  my  hand.  "Nay,"  says  the  Marshaly 
'*  the  man  has  done  his  duty : "  and,  pulling  out  a  magnificent  gold 
diamond-hilted  snuffbox,  he  gave  me 

Mr,  Bidlock,  What,  a  goold  snuffbox?  WaUns,  but  thee 
woBt  in  luck,  Corporal ! 

Corjx>ral,  No,  not  the  snuffbox,  but — a  pinch  of  snuffs — ha  ! 
ha ! — run  me  through  the  body  if  he  didn't.'  Could  you  but  haye 
seen  the  smile  on  Jack  Churchill's  grave  face  at  this  piece  of 
generosity  !  So,  beckoning  Colonel  Cadogan  up  to  him,  he  pinched 
his  ear  atid  whispered 

Captain,  "  May  I  have  the  honour  to  dance  a  minuet  with  your 
Ladyship  ? "  The  whole  room  was  in  titters  at  Jack's  blunder ; 
for,  as  you  know  very  well,  poor  Lmly  Susan  ha$  a  ufooden  leg. 
Ha !  ha !  fancy  a  minuet  and  a  wooden  leg,  hey,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Catherine,  Giggle — ^giggle — giggle :  he !  he  !  he  !  Oh, 
Captain,  you  rogue,  you 

Second  t<if)le.  HaW !  haw !  haw  1  Well,  you  be  a  foony  mon. 
Sergeant,  zure  enoff. 

Tills  little  specimen  of  the  (conversation  must  be  sufficient.  It 
will  show  pretty  clearly  that  eaitli  of  the  two  military  comumnders 
was  conducting  his  operations  with  perfect  success.  Three  of  the 
detachment  of  five  attacked  by  the  Corporal  surrendereii  to  him  : 
Mr.  Bullock,  namely,  who  gave  in  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
evening,  and  ignominiously  laid  down  his  arms  under  the  table, 
after  standing  not  more  than  a  dozen  volleys  of  l)eer ;  IVIr.  Black- 
smith's boy,  and  a  labnu'cr  whose  name  we  have  not  been  able  to 
leiim.  Mr.  liutchcr  himself  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  he 
was  rescued  by  the  furious  (charge  of  a  detachment  that  umrehed  to 
his  relief:  his  wife  namely,  who,  with  two  wiualling  children,  rushed 
into  the  "Bugle,"  boxed  Butcher's  ciirs,  and  kept  up  such  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  oaths  and  screams  upon  the  Corporal,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  Fixing  then  her  claws  into  Mr.  Butcher's  hair, 
she  proceeded  to  drag  him  out  of  the  premises ;  and  thus  Mr. 
Brock  was  overcome.  His  attack  upon  Jolm  Hayes  was  a  still 
greater  failure;  for  that  young  man  seemed  to  be  invincible  by 
drink,  if  not  by  love :  and  at  the  end  of  the  drinking-bout  was  a 
great  deal  more  cool  than  the  Corporal  himself;  to  whom  he 
wi.slied  a  very  polite  good-evenimr,  as  calmly  he  took  his  hat  to 
depart.     He  tiuned  to  look  at  Catherine,  to  be  sure,  and  then  he 
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was  not  quite  so  calm ;  but  Catherine  did  not  give  any  reply  to  his 
good-night.  She  was  seated  at  the  Captain's  table  playing  a,\ 
cribbage  with  liim;  and  though  Count  Gustarus  Maximilian  lost 
every  game,  he  won  more  than  he  lost, — sly  fellow ! — and  Mrs. 
Catherine  was  no  match  for  him. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Hayes  gave  some  information  to  Mrs. 
Score,  the  landlady:  for,  on  leaving  the  kitchen,  lie  was  seen  to 
linger  for  a  moment  in  the  bar ;  and  very  soon  after  Mrs.  Catherine 
was  called  away  from  her  attendance  on  the  Count,  who,  when  he 
aske<l  for  a  sack  and  toast,  was  furnished  with  those  articles  by 
the  landlady  herself:  and,  during  the  half-hoiu:  in  which  he  was 
employed  in  consuming  this  drink.  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  lookei} 
very  much  distiu-bed  and  out  of  humour,  and  cast  his  eyes  to  th^ 
door  perpetually ;  but  no  Catherine  came.  At  last,  very  sulkily, 
he  desired  to  be  shown  to  bed,  and  walked  as  well  as  he  could 
(for,  to  say  truth,  the  noble  Count  was  by  thjs  time  somewhat 
unsteady  on  his  legs)  to  his  chamber.  It  was  Mrs.  Score  wjio 
showed  him  to  it,  and  closed  the  curtains,  and  pointed  trium- 
phantly to  the  wliiteness  of  the  sheets. 

"It's  a  very  comfortable  room,"  said  she,  "though  not  the 
best  in  the  house;  which  belong  of  right  to  yoiu:  Lordship's 
worship;  but  our  best  room  has  two  beds,  and  Mr.  Corporal  is 
in  that,  locked  and  double-locked,  with  his  three  tipsy  recrqits. 
But  your  honour  will  find  this  here  bed  comfortable  and  well-aired ; 
I've  slept  in  it  myself  this  eighteen  years."    . 

"What,  my  good  woman,  you  are  going  to  sit  up,  eh?  It's 
cruel  hanl  on  you,  madam." 

"  Sit  up,  my  Lord  1  bless  you,  no !  I  shall  have  half  of  our 
Cat's  bed ;  as  I  always  do  when  there's  company."  And  with 
this  Mrs.  Score  curtseyed  and  retired. 

•  •  .  .  .  •  . 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  active  landlady  and  her 
bustling  attendant  had  prepared  the  ale  and  bacon  for  the  Corporal 
and  his  three  converts,  and  had  set  a  nice  white  cloth  for  the 
Captain's  breaktast.  The  young  blacksmith  did  not  eat  with  much 
satisfaction ;  but  Mr.  Bullock  and  his  friend  betrayed  no  sign  of 
discontent,  except  such  as  may  be  consequent  upon  an  evening's 
carouse.  They  walked  very  contentedly  to  be  registered  before 
Doctor  Dobbs,  who  was  also  justice  of  the  peace,  and  went  in 
search  of  their  slender  bundles,  and  took  leave  of  their  few  ac- 
quaintances without  much  regret :  for  the  gentlemen  had  been 
bred  in  tlie  workhouse,  and  had  not,  therefore,  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

It  wanted  only  an  hour  of  noon,  and  the  noble  Count  had  not 
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deaccnded.  The  men  were  waiting  for  him,  wid  apent  much  of 
the  Queen's  money  (earned  by  the  sale  of  their  bodies  overnight) 
while  thus  expecting  him.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Catherine  expected  him 
too,  for  she  had  offere<l  miuy  times  to  run  up — with  my  Lord's 
boots — with  the  hot  water — to  show  Mr.  Brock  the  way ;  who 
■ometimes  condescended  to  officiate  as  barber.  But  on  all  these 
occasions  Mrs.  Score  had  prevented  her ;  not  scolding,  but  with 
much  gentleness  and  Bailing.  At  Innt,  more  gentle  ami  smiling 
than  ever,  she  came  downstairs  ami  Raid,  "Catherine  ilarling,  his 
honour  the  Count  is  mighty  hungry  this  morning,  and  vow«  he 
could  pick  the  wing  of  a  fowL  Rim  down,  cliilc],  t<)  Farmer  Brigg's 
and  get  one  :  pluck  it  -l^rore  you  bring  it,  you  know,  and  we  will 
make  his  Lordship  a  pretty  breiik^jst." 

Catherine  tiwk  u\>  lier  banket,  olid  away  she  went  by  the 
bock-yard,  through  the  stablex.  There  she  lieard  the  little  horse- 
boy whtBtliui;  oixl  hissing  after  the  manner  of  horse-boys ;  and 
there  she  learneal  that  Mrs.  Score  li.iil  lieen  inventing  an  ingenious 
story  to  have  her  out  of  the  way.  The  ostler  said  he  was  just 
gohig  to  lead  tlio  two  liorscs  round  to  the  <ioor.  The  Corporal 
had  been,  and  tlicy  were  about  to  start  on  the  instaut  for 
Stratford. 

The  fiict  was  tliat  Count  Oiiitlavuii  Alol{>hu9,  far  irum  wishing 
to  pi<:k  the  wing  "f  a  fowl,  had  risen  with  a  Imrror  and  loathing  for 
everything  in  the  Hhajw  of  fiHwl,  and  fur  any  liituor  stn>iiger  than 
small  beer.  Of  this  he  had  drunk  a  cup,  and  mid  he  slmuld  ride 
immeiliately  to  Stratford ;  and  wlien,  on  ordering  his  liorsef,  he  had 

asked  |Hi]itcly  of  the  lanillaily  "  why  tlie  il ske  rilways  came  up, 

and  wliy  she  did  nut  scud  the  frfrl,"  Mm.  Srore  infimnetl  the  Count 
that  her  Catherine  was  gone  out  li>r  a  walk  along  with  the  young 
man  to  whom  hIii:  was  to  be  married,  and  would  not  l>e  visible  that 
day.  On  hearin:[;  this  the  Captain  ordered  lii.s  horsed  that  moment, 
anil  abused  the  wine,  the  tied,  the  house,  tlie  Lindlady,  and  every- 
thiiia;  connecteil  with  the  "  Bugle  Inn." 

(Jut  the  horses  came :  the  little  boys  of  the  village  gathered 
roimd ;  the  recruits,  with  ImneheM  of  rilunds  in  their  beavers, 
appeareil  prestsntly ;  Cor]M>ral  Bn>ck  came  swaggering  out,  and, 
slapping  t1i<^  pleased  blaeksniitji  on  the  liack,  ]>aile  liim  mount  his 
horse;  while  the  boys  hurriih'd.  Then  the  Captain  rame  out, 
gloomy  au<I  majestic;  to  him  Mr.  Bnxk  made  a  military  salute, 
which  clumsily,  ami  with  much  grintiins,  the  recruits  imitated. 
"  I  rhail  walk  on  with  these  bntve  fellows,  your  honour,  and  meet 
you  at  Stratford,"  siiid  the  (JoqioRil.  "Good,"  said  the  C'aptain, 
as  he  uiount«I.  The  lundliidy  curtseyed  ;  the  chililren  hurraii'd 
moie ;  the  little  hoise-bny,  who  held  the  bridle  with  one  hand  and 
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the  Btimip  with  the  other,  and  expected  a  cmwn-piece  from  such 
a  noble  gentleman,  got  only  a  kick  and  a  curse,  as  Count  von 

Gralgeustcin  shouted,  "  D you  all,  get  out  of  the  way ! "  and 

galloped  off;  and  John  Hayes,  who  had  been  sneaking  about  the 
inn  all  the  morning,  felt  a  weight  off  his  heart  when  he  saw  the 
Captain  ride  off  alone. 

•  ••••• 

0  foolish  Mrs.  Score  !  0  dolt  of  a  John  Hayes !  If  the  landlady 
had  allowed  the  Captain  and  the  maid  to  have  their  way,  and  meet 
but  for  a  minute  l)efore  recruits,  sergeant,  and  all,  it  is  probable 
that  no  harm  would  have  been  done,  and  that  this  history  would 
never  have  been  written. 

When  Count  von  Galgenstein  had  ridden  half  a  mile  on  the 
Stratfonl  road,  looking  as  black  and  dismal  as  Na))oleon  galloping 
from  the  romantic  village  of  Waterloo,  he  espied,  a  few  score  yards 
onwards,  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  a  certain  object  which  caused  him 
to  check  his  horse  suddenly,  brought  a  tingling  red  into  his  cheeks, 
and  made  his  heart  to  go  thump — thump !  against  his  side.  A 
young  lass  was  sauntering  slowly  along  the  footpath,  with  a  basket 
swinging  from  one  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  hedge-flowers  in  the  other. 
She  stopped  once  or  twice  to  add  a  fresh  one  to  her  nosegay,  and 
might  have  se^jn  him,  the  Captain  thought ;  but  no,  she  never 
looked  directly  towards  him,  and  still  walked  on.  Sweet  innocence  ! 
she  was  singing  as  if  none  were  near ;  her  voice  went  soaring  up  to 
the  clear  sky,  and  the  Captain  put  his  horse  on  the  grass,  that  the 
soimd  of  the  hoofs  might  not  disturb  the  music. 

**  When  the  kino  had  given  a  pailful. 

And  the  Bhoep  came  bleating  home, 
Poll,  who  knew  it  would  l>e  healthful, 

Wont  a- walking  out  with  Tom. 
Hand  in  hand,  sir,  on  the  land,  sir, 

As  they  walked  to  and  fro, 
Tom  made  jolly  love  to  Polly, 

But  was  answered  no,  no,  no.'* 

The  Captain  had  put  his  horse  on  the  grass,  that  the  sound  of 
his  hoofs  might  not  disturb  the  music ;  and  now  he  pushe<l  its  head 
on  to  the  bank,  where  straightway  "  George  of  Denmark  "  began 
chewing  of  such  a  salad  as  grew  there.  And  now  the  Captain  slid 
off  stealthily  ;  and  smiling  comically,  and  hitching  up  his  great  jack- 
boots, and  moving  forward  with  a  jerking  tiptoe  step,  he,  just  as  she 
wa«  trilling  the  last  o-o-o  of  the  la.st  no  in  the  above  poem  of  Tom 
D'Urfey,  came  up  to  her,  and  touching  her  lightly  on  the  waist^ 
said — 
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"  My  dear,  your  very  humble  sen-ant" 

Mrs.  Githeriue  (you  know  you  have  found  her  out  long  ago !) 
gare  a  scream  and  a  start,  and  wouM  have  turned  pale  if  she  could. 
As  it  was,  she  only  shook  all  over,  and  said — 

"  Oh,  sir,  how  you  ih\l  frighten  me  ! " 

"  Frighten  you,  my  rost^bud  I  why,  run  me  through,  I'd  die 
rather  than  frichton  vou.  Gad,  child,  tell  me  now,  am  I  so  very 
friglitfuU" 

**  Oh  ni\  yoiur  honour,  I  didn't  mean  that ;  only  I  wasn't  think- 
ing to  imx^t  you  hon\  or  that  you  would  ride  so  early  at  all  :  for,  if 
you  ploiise,  sir,  I  wiu^  going  to  fct<*h  a  chicken  for  your  Lordship's 
bresikf;ist,  aa  my  mistn^'*  sjiid  you  wtndd  like  owe  ;  and  I  thought, 
insto;ul  of  g»nng  to  Farmer  Rrig^j's,  ilowu  Birmingham  way,  as  she 
told  me,  I'd  gt>  to  Farmers  Binl's,  where  the  chickens  is  better,  sir, 
— my  lAml,  I  moan." 

**  Siiid  I'd  like  a  chicken  for  bro;ikfast,  the  old  cat  !   why,  I  toid 

her  I  would  not  eat  a  mor^>l  to  s;ue  me — I  w;is  so  dru 1  mean 

I  ate  such  a  gixxl  supjKT  la^t  night  —and  I  Kide  her  to  send  me  a 
pi>t  of  small  l>eer,  and  to  toll  you  to  bring  it ;  anil  the  wretch  said 
you  were  gone  out  with  your  swtvthcart " 

**  What  I  John  Hayes,  the  creature  ?  Oh,  what  a  naughty  story- 
telling woman  !  ' 

** You  luul  walktxl  out  with  your  swtvtheart,  and  I  was  not 

to  soi^  you  any  mon^  :  and  I  was  mad  with  rage,  and  ready  to  kill 
myself;  I  was,  my  dear. ' 

**  Oh,  sir  !  pray,  /'/m  v  don't." 

**  For  vour  s;\ko,  mv  s\v«vt  anci'l  ?  " 

**  Yes,  for  my  s;iko,  if  siuh  a  jHK^r  girl  as  me  can  p>ersuade  noble 
gentlemen." 

**Wcll,  then,  for  v-mr  i^iko,  I  won't:  no,  I'll  live  :  but  why 
live  \  Hell  auil  fury,  if  1  di>  live  I'm  mist^rable  without  you  ;  I 
am,- -you  know  I  am. —you  adorable,  Wautiful,  cruel,  wicked 
Catherine!" 

Catherine's  it^ply  to  this  was  "  L;\,  bless  me !  I  do  l>e- 
lieve  your  hors<^  is  nuniiuc  away. "  An.l  s^^  he  was  !  for  having 
tinishiHl  his  mml  in  the  luslgi\  he  tirst  Kv^kixl  towards  his  master 
and  (tause^i,  as  it  wcr\\  irn^^lutoly  ;  tiu n,  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
dinging  up  his  tail  and  his  hind  legs,  ho  scamp>ered  down  the 
n>ad. 

Mi^  Hall  ran  lightly  arter  the  horsi\  and  the  Captain  after  Mrs. 
Hall ;  and  the  hors<»  ran  quicker  and  quicker  every  moment  and 
niiglit  have  KhI  them  a  Knig  ch;ust\  -when  lo  !  dolxniching  fK->m  a 
twist  in  the  nvid,  cauio  tiic  doiacbmont  of  i^ivalry  and  infantry  untler 
Mr.  Brvx^k.     The  moment  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  village,  that 
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gentleman  had  desired  the  blacksmith  to  dismount,  and  had  himself 
jumped  into  the  saddle,  maintaining  the  subordination  of  his  army 
by  drawing  a  pistol  and  swearing  that  he  would  blow  out  the  brains 
of  any  person  who  attempted  to  run.  When  the  Captain's  horse 
came  near  the  detachment  he  paused,  and  suffered  himself  to  he 
caught  by  Tummas  Bullock,  who  held  him  until  the  owner  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  came  up. 

Mr.  Bullock  looked  comically  grave  w^hen  he  saw  the  pair ;  but 
the  Cori)oraJ  graciously  saluted  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  said  it  was  a 
fine  day  for  walking. 

"  La,  sir,  and  so  it  is,"  said  she,  panting  in  a  very  pretty  and 
distresshig  way,  "but  not  for  running.  I  do  protest — ha! — and 
vow  that  I  really  can  scarcely  stand.  I'm  so  tired  of  running  after 
that  naughty,  naughty  horse  ! " 

"  How  do,  Cattern  ? "  said  Thomas.  "  Zee,  I  be  going  a-zouldier- 
ing  because  thee  wouldn't  have  me."  And  here  Mr.  Bullock  grinned. 
Mrs.  Catherine  made  no  sort  of  reply,  but  protested  once  more  she 
should  die  of  running.  If  the  tnith  were  told,  she  was  somewhat 
vexed  at  the  arrival  of  the  Corporal's  detai'hment,  and  had  had  very 
serious  thoughts  of  finding  herself  quite  tired  just  as  he  came  in 
sight. 

A  sudden  thought  brought  a  smile  of  bright  satisfaction  in  the 
Captain's  eyes.  He  moimtcd  the  horse  which  Tummas  still  held. 
"  7'tredy  Mrs.  Catherine,"  sai<l  he,  "  and  for  my  sake  1  By  heavens  ! 
you  shan't  walk  a  step  farther.  No,  you  shall  ride  back  with  a 
guard  of  honour  !  Back  to  the  village,  gentlemen  ! — rightabout  face  ! 
Show  those  fellows,  Cori)oral,  how  to  rightabout  face.  Now,  my 
dear,  mount  behind  me  on  Snowball ;  he's  easy  as  a  sedan.  Put 
your  dear  little  foot  on  the  toe  of  my  boot.  There  now, — up ! — 
jump  !  hurrah  ! " 

"  I'hnt's  not  the  way,  Captain,"  shouted  out  Thomas,  still  holding 
on  to  the  rein  as  the  horse  begjm  to  move.  "  Thee  woan't  goo  with 
him,  will  thee,  Catty  ? " 

But  Mrs.  Catherine,  though  she  tiumed  away  her  head,  never  let 
go  her  hold  round  the  Captain's  waist ;  and  he,  swearing  a  dreadfiil 
oath  at  Thomas,  stnick  him  across  the  face  and  hands  with  his  riding- 
whip.  The  poor  fellow,  who  at  the  firet  cut  still  held  on  to  the  rein, 
dropped  it  at  the  second,  and  as  the  pair  gjdloped  ofi^,  sat  down  on 
the  roadside  and  fairly  began  to  weep. 

"  March,  you  dog ! "  shouted  out  the  Corporal  a  minute  after. 
And  so  he  did :  and  when  next  he  saw  Mrs.  Catherine  she  was  the 
Captain's  lady  sure  enough,  and  wore  a  grey  hat  with  a  blue  feather, 
and  red  riding-coat  trimme<l  with  silver-lace.  But  Thomas  waa 
then  on  a  barebacked  horse,  which  Corporal  Brock  was  flajilriny 
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roimd  a  ring,  and  he  was  bo  occupied  looking  between  his  hone's 
ean  that  he  had  no  time  to  ciy  then,  and  at  length  got  the  better 
of  hJB  attachment 


This  being  a  good  opportunity  for  closing  Ohapter  I.,  we  ou^^t, 
perhi^M,  to  make  some  apolc^es  to  the  public  for  introducing  them 
to  chamcten  that  are  bo  utterly  worthless;  as  we  confess  all  our 
heroes^  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bullock,  to  be.  In  this  we  have 
consulted  nature  and  history,  rather  than  the  prevailing  taste  and 
the  general  manner  of  authors.  The  amusing  novel  of  "Ernest 
Haltravers,"  for  instance,  opens  with  a  seduction;  but  then  it  is 
performed  by  people  of  the  strictest  virtue  on  both  sides :  and  there 
is  so  much  religion  and  philosophy  in  the  heart  of  the  seducer,  so 
much  tender  innocence  in  the  soul  of  the  seduced,  that — bless  the 
little  dears ! — their  very  peccadilloes  make  one  interested  in  them ; 
and  their  naughtiness  becomes  quite  sacred,  so  delidously  is  it 
described.  Now,  if  we  are  to  be  interested  by  rascally  actions,  let 
us  have  them  with  plain  foces,  and  let  them  be  performed,  not  by 
virtuous  philosophers,  but  by  rascals.  Another  clever  class  (rf 
novelists  adopt  the  contrary  system,  and  create  interest  by  making 
their  rascals  perform  virtuous  actions.  Against  these  popular  plans 
we  here  solemnly  appeal.  We  say,  let  your  rogues  in  novels  act 
like  rogues,  and  your  honest  men  like  honest  men;  don't  let  us 
have  any  juggling  and  thimblerigging  with  virtue  and  vice,  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  three  volumes,  the  bewildered  reader  shall  not  know 
which  is  which ;  don't  let  us  find  ourselves  kindling  at  the  generous 
qualities  of  thieves,  and  sympathising  with  the  rascalities  of  noble 
hearts.  For  our  own  part,  we  know  what  the  public  likes,  and 
have  chosen  rogues  for  our  characters,  and  have  taken  a  story  from 
the  "  Newgate  Calendar,"  which  we  hope  to  follow  out  to  edification. 
Among  the  rogues,  at  least,  we  will  have  nothing  that  shall  be 
mistaken  for  virtues.  And  if  the  British  .public  (after  calling  for 
three  or  four  editions)  shall  give  up,  not  only  our  rascals,  but  the 
rascals  of  all  other  authors,  we  shall  be  content : — we  shall  apply  to 
Government  for  a  pension,  and  think  that  our  duty  is  done. 


CHAPTER  II 

IN  WHICH  ARE  DEPICTED  THE  PLEASURES  OF  A  SENTIMENTAL 

ATTACHMENT 

IT  will  not  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  this  history,  to  follow 
out  very  closely  all  the  adventures  which  occurre<l  to  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine from  the  i)crio(l  when  she  quitted  the  "  Bugle  "  and  became 
the  Captain's  lady ;  for  although  it  would  ]ye  just  as  easy  to  show  as 
not,  that  the  young  woman,  by  following  the  man  of  her  heart,  had 
only  yielded  to  an  innocent  impulse,  and  by  remaining  with  him 
for  a  certain  period,  had  proved  the  depth  and  strength  of  her 
affection  for  him,  —  although  we  might  make  very  tender  and 
eloquent  apologies  for  the  error  of  both  parties,  the  reader  might 
possibly  be  disgusted  at  such  descri])tions  and  such  arguments: 
which,  besides,  are  already  done  to  his  hand  in  the  novel  of  "  Ernest 
Maltrdvers  "  before  mentioned. 

From  the  gentleman's  manner  towards  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  firom 
his  brilliant  and  immediate  success,  the  reader  will  doubtless  have 
concluded,  in  the  first  place,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  a  very 
violent  affection  for  Mrs.  Cat ;  in  the  second  place,  that  he  was  a 
professional  lady-killer,  and  therefore  likely  at  some  period  to 
resume  his  profession ;  thinlly,  and  to  conclude,  that  a  connection 
so  begun,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  likely  to  end  speedily. 

And  so,  to  do  the  Count  justice,  it  would,  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  follow  his  own  inclination  entirely ;  for  (as  many  young  gentle- 
men will,  and  yet  no  i)raise  to  them)  in  about  a  week  he  l)egan  to 
l)e  indilfercnt,  in  a  month  to  \ye  weary,  in  two  months  to  Ikj  angry, 
in  tliree  to  proceed  to  blows  and  curses ;  and,  in  short,  to  repent 
most  bitterly  the  hour  when  he  had  ever  been  induced  to  present 
Mrs.  Catherine  the  toe  of  his  boot,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  her 
on  to  his  horse. 

"  Egad  ! "  said  he  to  the  Corporal  one  day,  when  confiding  his 
gricfe  to  Mr.  Brock,  "  I  wish  my  toe  had  been  cut  off  before  ever 
it  served  as  a  ladder  to  this  little  vixen." 

"Or  perhaps  your  honour  would  wish  to  kick  her  downstaira 
with  it  ■? "  delicately  suggested  Mr.  Brock. 

^*  Kick  her !  why,  the  weuch  would  hold  so  Cut  by  the  banisten 
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t  jat  I  «?«/</  not  kjok  her  •i-nwn,  Mr.  Er.»/iL  To  tell  you  a  Wt  of  s 
•ei-Tiet,  I  A/j'^  trie*!  as  mucL — i^.n  :••  k:.-k  her — n-x  n>\  not  kick  ber, 
oenjinly ;  that's  'Jiu^eati*  miiilj — l.u;  :.:•  (n'Jv^-i  ber  tc*  go  back  to 
that  curse»i  p-^t-hvuse  where  we  fri]  in  wini  her.     I  have  given  her 

manT  hints " 

"Oh  TC&.  I  saw  Y.vjLT  h:'n>T:r  jre  her  one  restenlav — with  a 

•  •  —  •  * 

miu  iif  Ytter.  By  the  I  jw?,  a*  ihe  ale  rjn  ali  »iown  her  fiice,  and 
she  '•lut-:h€*l  a  knife  lo  mn  ai  vyo,  I  tion't  ihink  I  ever  saw  such 

* 

a  she-«leril !  That  w*>man  will  d:*  for  vyjr  hi»n'.»ar  s«>me  dar,  if  von 
|o.r-.ke  her." 

"  I^r*  for  fTi-f  /  No.  hanj  :i,  Mr.  Brx-k,  never  !  She  lovea 
every  hair  of  my  head.  *:r :  <\.v  w..r5h:jis  !ae,  Corp^;»raL  Egad, 
yet* !  siie  w.:»r5hip«  me :  an'i  w.^l-i  !r-'.:«'h  f-V'cer  apply  a  knife  to 
her  own  weasaud  than  srr^t'^h  iiiv  lirile  lin^r  !  *' 

••  I  think  she  d  ■es,"  sail  Mr.  Br^> k. 

•^Fm  sure  of  it,"  sai«i  tf.e  Cai'iain.  "Women,  look  you,  are 
like  do25,  thev  Hke  to  be  ill-trv-iioi  :  lijev  like  it,  j^ir :  I  know  tbev 
do.  I  never  ha-i  anything:  to  «I  >  wiih  a  woman  in  my  life  but  I  ill- 
treate^l  her,  and  she  like^i  me  tLr  better." 

"  Mr?.  Hall  *ydzhx  to  lur  '.yv  f.'nd  of  you  then,  sure  enou^  ! " 
said  Mr.  L*'rp-^raL 

"  Verv  fond: — ha,  ha!  C»noni:.  v.^u  wa:r  toti — an<l  so  she 
i$  very  f  .n.L  Yes:er»iay.  ;iner  the  knift^-an-i-^itvr  .Si.-ene — no  wonder 
I  tL>-w  :hr  li'iU.'T  in  ht-r  faoe  :  i:  w.i.s  >..  .itv'li^h  riat  that  no  centle- 
man  :-.uI :  lirlnk  it  :  and  I  t.-li  Lor  revc-r  to  dmw  it  till  dinner- 
time   " 

"  Oh,  it  was  eno::^  to  put  an  an^pel  ir.  a  fiiry  !  "  sa:d  Brock. 

" WelL  yester^Liy,  after  ::.•   kr.irV  ;  usiness.  when  you  had 

pot  the  carver  out  of  her  ha::  L  of  <Lr  :!ir.^  to  her  bt^ilnx^m,  will 
not  eat  a  bit  of  dinner,  f*'^  ••:}..  rir.i  rf!:.:iins  Lvked  up  for  a 
oyjple  of  hours.  At  tw..  ...'.\-.*.k  lifrrrr.-^r.  il  was  over  a  tankaitlK 
out  TOme*  the  little  she-levll,  her  !V>-  ]viV,  Ler  eyes  ble;ired,  and 
the  tip  of  her  n>>e  as  rt^i  a^  n.-v-  w::':.  sni!^;:!;;  and  weeping. 
Mikinj:  for  my  han"!,  •  Miix.'  N;iy>  >!>:-,  *  wi!!  y..u  fonnve  me?' 
'What!*  says  1.  'Forgive  a  ir. -ir  It  r\:s> '  *  .^^lys  I.  'No,  curse 
me,  never!'  'Your  cmeltv  will  kill  me,'  s^jb^**!  she.  •Cmeltv 
be  han;je<l !  *  says  I :  •  di'ln't  you  dr.iw  iLat  tieer  an  hour  before 
dinner?"  She  coul-i  say  not  Lin.-  to  r*.  <,  y  u  kn 'W.  and  I  swore 
that  every  time  she  did  f-\  I  w. ■.;].!  f^Tiz  ::  :::t-^  hor  face  airain. 
Whereupon  back  she  flt-un^-e*]  to  her  chamber,  where  she  wept  and 
storme«l  until  ni^ht-time," 

'•  When  you  forrave  her  ? " 

"  I  did  forgive  her.  thatV  p>sinve.  You  see  I  had  supped  at 
the  '  Rose '  along  with  Tom  Tnp]«et  and  half-a-<}ozen  pretty  fellows : 
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and  I  had  eased  a  great  fat-beaded  WJirwicJ^hire  land-jimker — 
what  d'ye  call  liim ?-— squire,  of  forty  pieces;  and  l*m  devuish 
good-hu^lp^re4  when  IVe  wofi,  aud  so  Cat  and  I  made  it  up :  but 
Vye  taught  Jier  never  to  ^ripg  me  stale  beer  again — ha,  ha  1  '*' 

This  conversation  will  explain,  a  great  dqal  better  than  any 
description  of  ours,  however  eloquent,  the  state  of  things  as  between 
Count  J^aximilian  and  Mrs.  Catnerine,  and  the  feelipgs  which  they 
entertaine4  for  each  other.  The  woman  loved  him,  that  was  the 
fact.  And,  as  we  have  shown  in  tlie  previous  chapter  how  John 
Hayes,  a  mean-spirited  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  in  respect  of  all 
other  passions  a  pigmy,  was  in  the  passion  of  love  a  giant,  an^ 
followed  Mrs*  P^therine  with  a  furious  longing  which  might  seem  at 
t^hfs  first  to  bp  foreign  to  his  nature ;  in  the  like  manner,  and  playing 
at  cross-purposes,  Mrs.  Qall  had  become  sn^itten  of  the  Captain ; 
and,  as  he  said  truly,  only  liked  him  the  better  for  thp  bnitality 
lyhich  she  received  at  hjs  hands.  For  it  is  my  opinion,  madam, 
that  love  is  a  bodily  in^niity,  ^m  which  hifmankipd  can  np  more 
escape  than  frpw  small-pox ;  and  which  attacks  every  one  of  us, 
from  the  firi^t  duke  in  the  Peerage  down  to  Jack  ^ptch  inclusive : 
which  has  no  respect  for  n).nk,  virtue,  or  rogii^ry  in  ipap,  but  sets 
each  in  his  turn  in  a  fpyier ;  which  breaks  out  the  deuce  knows  hp^ 
pr  why,  and,  paging  its  appointed  time,  fills  each  ip<liyi(li|al  of  i^e 
one  sex  with  a  blind  fury  and  longing  for  some  oiie  of  t^e  other 
(who  may  be  pure,  gentle,  blue-eyc<l,  lx»autiful,  apa  good ;  or  vile, 
shrewish,  squinting,  hunchbqxiked,  and  hideous,  according  to  circuif}- 
stances  and  Juck) ;  which  dies  away,  i)erhaps,  in  the  patiunl  coqrs^, 
if  left  to  have  its  way,  but  which  contfa<lietion  causes  to  rage  more 
furiously  than  ever.  Is  not  history,  from  the  Trojan  war  upwanls 
and  downwards,  fiiU  of  instances  of  such  strange  inexplicable  passions  1 
Was  not  Qejen,  by  the  most  nioderate  calculation,  ninety  years  of 
age  when  she  went  oft*  with  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Paris  of 
Troy  ?  Was  not  Madame  L^  Valli^re  ill-made,  blear-eyed,  tallow- 
complexioned,  scraggy,  and  with  hair  like  tow  ]  Was  not  Wilkes 
tlie  ugliest,  charmingist,  most  successful  man  in  the  world  ?  Such 
instances  might  be  carried  out  so  as  to  fill  a  volume ;  but  cui  hmw  ? 
Ix)ve  is  fate,  and  not  wilj;  its  origin  no|;  to  be  explained,  its 
progress  irresistible :  and  f he  best  proof  of  tliis  may  be  had  at 
Bow  Street  any  day,  where  if  you  ask  any  officer  of  the  establish- 
ment how  they  take  most  thieves,  he  will  tell  you  at  the  houses 
of  the  women.  They  must  see  the  dear  creatures  though  they 
hang  for  it ;  they  wijl  love,  though  they  have  their  necks  in  the 
halter.  Au<l  with  regard  to  the  other  position,  thjft  ill-usage  pn 
the  part  of  the  man  does  not  destroy  the  affection  of  the  woman, 
have  we  not  nuinberie6§  police-rpports,  showing  how,  when  a  )(^- 
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read  against  him ;  these  all  fall  on  the  tenii)ted,  and  not  on  the 
tempter,  who  is  permitted  to  go  free.  The  chief  thing  tliat  a  man 
learas  after  having  successfully  practised  on  a  woman  is  to  despise 
the  poor  wretch  whom  he  has  won.  The  game,  in  fact,  and  the 
glory,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  his,  and  the  punishment  alone  falls  upon 
her.  Consider  this,  la<iies,  when  charming  young  gentlemen  come 
to  woo  you  with  soft  s|)ceches.  You  have  nothing  to  win,  except 
wretchedness,  and  scorn,  and  desertion.  Consider  this,  and  be 
thank  fid  to  your  Solomons  for  telling  it. 

It  came  to  piiss,  then,  that  the  Count  had  come  to  have  a 
perfect  contempt  and  indifference  for  Mrs.  Hall ; — how  should  he 
not  for  a  young  person  who  ha<l  given  herself  up  to  him  so  easily  1 
— and  would  have  been  quite  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  parting 
with  her.  But  there  wa«  a  certain  lingering  shame  about  the  man, 
which  prevented  him  from  saying  at  once  and  abruptly,  "  Go ! " 
and  the  poor  thing  did  not  choose  to  take  such  hints  as  fell  out  in 
the  course  of  their  conversation  and  quarrels.  And  so  they  kept 
on  together,  he  treating  her  with  simple  insult,  and  she  hanging  on 
desperately,  by  whatever  feeble  twig  she  coiUd  iind,  to  the  rock 
beyond  which  all  was  naught,  or  dejith,  to  her. 

Well,  after  the  niglit  with  Tom  Trippet  and  the  pretty  fellows 
at  the  "  Rose,"  to  which  we  have  hcanl  the  Count  allude  in  the 
conversation  just  recorded,  Fortune  smiled  on  him  a  good  deal; 
for  the  Warwickshire  s<iuire,  wlio  had  lost  forty  pieces  on  that 
o(;casion,  insisted  on  having  his  revenge  the  night  after ;  when, 
strange  to  siiy,  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  fbimd  their  way  into  the 
pouch  of  liis  Excellency  the  Count.  Such  a  sum  as  this  quite  set 
the  young  nobleman  afloat  .again,  and  brought  bick  a  pleasing 
equanimity  to  his  mind,  which  liad  been  a  goixl  deal  disturl)ed  in 
the  former  difficult  circumstances ;  and  in  this,  for  a  little  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  poor  Cat  had  the  happiness  to  share.  He  did 
not  alter  tlie  style  of  liis  e^^tablishment,  whicli  consisted,  as  before, 
of  herself  and  a  small  i>erson  who  acted  as  scoiu-er,  kitchen-wench, 
and  sculli(>n ;  Mrs.  Catherine  always  putting  her  hand  to  the 
princii)al  jneces  of  the  dinner;  but  he  treated  his  mistress  with 
tolerable  g(M><l-humour ;  or,  to  sjHjak  more  correctly,  with  such 
bearable  bnitility  as  might  be  exi)ected  from  a  man  like  him  to  a 
woman  in  her  condition.  Besides,  a  certain  event  was  about  to 
take  i)lace,  which  not  unusually  occurs  in  circumstances  of  this 
nature,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  was  ex])ecting  soon  to  lie  in. 

The  Captain,  distrusting  naturally  the  strength  of  his  own 
paternal  feelings,  had  kindly  endeavoured  to  provide  a  parent  for 
the  coming  infant ;  and  to  this  end  had  oi>ened  a  negotiation  with 
our  friend  Mr.  ThomaB  Bullock,  declaring  that  Mrs.  Cat  should 
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boy,  who  might  itse,  if  he  likefl,  the  Galgenstein  arms  with  a  b'ar- 
8iniat<;r ;  and  in  her  new  cares  and  dnties  had  not  so  many  op^jor- 
tunities  as  usual  of  quarrelling  with  the  Count:  who,  perhaps, 
respected  her  situation,  or,  at  least,  was  so  properly  aware  of  the 
Necessity  of  quiet  to  her,  that  he  absented  himself  from  home 
morning,  noon,  and  night. 

The  Captain  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  turned  ihese  continiied 
absences  to  a  considerable  worldly  profit,  for  he  played  incessantly ; 
and,  since  his  first  victory  over  the  Warwickshire  S(iuire,  Fortune 
had  been  so  favourable  to  him,  that  he  luUl  at  various  intervals 
amassed  a  sum  of  nearly  a  thousjind  poimds,  which  he  used  to 
bring  home  as  he  won ;  and  which  he  deposited  in  a  strong  iron 
chest,  cunningly  screwed  down  by  himscdf  under  his  own  bed.  This 
Mrs.  Catherine  regularly  made,  and  the  treasure  underneath  it  could 
be  no  secret  to  her.  However,  the  nol)le  Count  kept  the  key,  and 
boimd  her  by  many  solemn  oaths  (that  he  discharged  at  her  himself) 
hot  to  reveal  to  any  other  person  the  existence  of  the  chest  and  its 
contents. 

But  it  is  not  in  a  woman's  nature  to  keep  such  secrets ;  and 
the  Captain,  who  left  her  for  days  and  days,  did  not  reflect  that 
she  would  seek  for  confidants  elsewhere.  For  want  of  a  female 
companion,  she  was  comiMjlIed  to  bestow  her  sympathies  upon  Mr. 
Brock ;  who,  as  the  Count's  corporal,  was  much  in  his  lodgings, 
and  who  did  manage  to  survive  the  diRapi)ointment  which  he  had 
expericnc(Ml  by  Mrs.  Catherine's  refund  of  him. 

AlH)ut  two  months  after  the  infant's  birth,  the  Captain,  who 
was  aiuioyed  l)y  its  sciualling,  put  it  abroad  to  nurse,  and  dismissed 
its  attinulant.  Mrs.  Catherine  now  resumed  her  household  duties 
and  was,  as  l)efore,  at  once  mistress  and  servant  of  the  establish- 
ment. As  such,  slie  had  the  keys  of  the  lieer,  and  was  pretty  sure 
of  the  attiMitions  of  the  Corporal ;  who  became,  as  we  have  said,  in 
tlu;  Count's  absiMice,  his  lady's  chief  friend  and  comiMmion.  After 
the  manner  of  ladies,  she  very  si)eedily  confided  to  him  all  her 
domestic  secrets  ;  the  ciiuses  of  her  former  discontent ;  the  Count's 
ill-treatment  of  her ;  the  wicked  names  he  called  her ;  the  prices 
that  all  her  <^'owns  had  cost  her  ;  how  he  beat  her ;  how  much  money 
he  won  and  lost  at  play  ;  how  she  ha<l  once  pawne<l  a  coat  for  him ; 
how  he  had  four  new  ones,  laced,  and  paid  for ;  what  was  the  best 
way  of  cleaning  and  keeping  gold-lace,  of  making  cherry-brandy, 
pickling  sidmon,  &c.  &a  Her  confidences  up(m  all  these  subjects 
used  to  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  Mr.  Brock  be- 
came, ere  long,  quite  as  well  ac([uainted  with  the  Captain's  history 
for  tlie  last  year  as  the  Count  himself:  for  he  was  careless,  and 
forgot  things ;  women  never  do.    They  (chronicle  all  the  lover's  stiull] 
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■ctioDs,  liis  words,  hU  headaclies,  tbe  dresses  he  lias  worn,  the  thingi 
he  has  liked  for  dinner  oo  certun  days ; — all  whiuh  circumstaiicee 
conimoDJy  are  ezpuogeil  from  the  male  brain  immediately  after  they 
have  occtirred,  but  remain  fixed  with  the  female. 

To  Brock,  then,  and  to  Brock  only  (for  she  knew  no  oUier  aolU), 
Mrs.  C»t  hreathed,  in  strictest  confidence,  the  history  of  the  Count's 
winnings,  and  his  way  of  disposing  of  them  ;  how  he  kept  his  money 
screwed  ilown  in  an  iron  cheat  in  tlieir  room;  and  a  very  lucky 
fellow  did  Brock  consider  his  officer  for  having  snch  a  large  eiim. 
He  and  Cat  looked  at  the  chest :  it  was  small,  but  mighty  strong, 
euro  enouiih,  and  would  ilefy  picklocks  and  thieves.  Well,  if  any 
nuui  desciTed  money,  the  Captain  did  ("  though  he  might  buy  me  a 
few  yanU  of  that  lace  I  love  su,"  intemipt^Nl  Cat), — if  any  man 
deserved  money,  he  did,  for  he  spent  it  like  a  prince,  and  hin  huid 
was  always  in  bis  pocket. 

It  mii^t  now  be  stattKl  that  Monsieur  de  Qalgcnetein  hod,  during 
Cat's  seclusion,  coat  his  eyes  upon  a  young  lady  of  good  fortune, 
wlio  fre(]uente<l  tlie  Assembly  at  Birmingham,  and  who  was  not  a 
little  smitten  by  bis  title  and  person.  The  "  four  new  coats,  laced, 
and  iMiid  for,"  as  Cat  siiid,  had  be(;ri  piirchaacd,  most  probably,  by 
his  Excellency  for  the  purpose  of  diizzlin);  the  heiress ;  and  he  and 
the  coats  luul  siicccciled  so  far  tisi  to  win  from  the  young  woman  an 
ortmil  profession  of  love,  and  a  pniniise  of  m:trriaj;e  jirovidcd  ]ja 
would  consent.  This  ft-aa  obtaiiicd, — tor  jia  Wiis  a  tradeamau  ;  and 
I  snpinwr  every  one  of  my  readers  has  n'niarkcd  how  great  an  effect 
a  title  liiis  on  the  lower  classes.  Ycii,  thank  Heaven  \  there  in  about 
a  frcclMtm  Briton  a  cringin;;  baseness,  uuil  lickspittle  awe  of  rank, 
wh)<:h  docs  not  exist  under  any  tyranny  in  Enro]ie,  and  is  only  to 
be  found  here  and  iu  Amcripa. 

All  these  negr)tiations  had  lieen  going  on  ipiitc  unknown  to  Cat ; 
and,  as  the  Capljiin  hail  determineil,  Ixifiire  two  numths  were  out, 
to  fling  that  young  woimui  on  the  ihwk,  he  was  kin<l  to  her  in  the 
mennwliile :  pei>plc  always  arc  when  they  are  iiwiiidling  you,  or 
mftlititing  an  injury  agahist  you. 

The  poor  girl  hiul  much  too  bigh  an  opinii)n  of  her  own  charms 
to  siisiiect  that  tb<t  Count  could  bet  utiraitliful  to  them,  and  hail  no 
notion  of  the  jilot  that  was  formed  agaiurit  her.  But  Mr.  Brock 
had :  for  he  liad  seen  many  times  a  gilt  coach  with  a  jiiur  of  £it 
wlitto  horses  ainl)liiig  in  tlic  neigb>ionr]ioo.l  of  the  town,  and  the 
Captjiin  on  hia  black  steed  iMimcollini;  majestically  by  its  side ;  and 
he  liad  remarkeii  a  fat,  pudgy,  [lale-hairwl  womim  treading  heavily 
down  tlie  stairs  of  tbe  A>iscmbly,  leanin!,'  on  the  Captain's  nnu :  all 
these  Mr.  Brock  had  seen,  not  witliout  reflection.  Indeed,  the 
Count  one  day,   in  great  good-humour,  liad  slapped  him  on  the 
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shoalder  and  told  him  that  he  was  about  speedily  to  purchase  a 
regiment ;  when,  by  his  great  gods,  Mr.  Brock  should  have  a  pair 
of  colours.  Perhaps  this  promise  occasioned  his  silence  to  Mrs. 
Catherine  hitherto ;  perhaps  he  never  would  have  peached  at  all ; 
and  perhaps,  therefore,  this  history  would  never  have  been  written, 
but  for  a  small  circumstance  which  occurred  at  this  period. 

"  What  can  you  want  with  that  drunken  old  Corporal  always 
about  your  quarters  ? "  said  Mr.  Trippet  to  the  Count  one  day,  as 
they  sat  over  their  wine,  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  company,  at  the 
Captain's  rooms. 

"What!"  said  he.  "Old  Brock?  The  old  thief  has  been 
more  useful  to  me  than  many  a  better  man.  He  is  as  brave  in  a 
row  as  a  lion,  as  cunning  in  intrigue  as  a  fox ;  he  can  nose  a  dun 
at  an  inconceivable  distance,  and  scent  out  a  pretty  woman  be  she 
behind  ever  so  many  stone  walls.  If  a  gentleman  wants  a  good 
rascal  now,  I  can  recommend  him.  I  am  going  to  reform,  you 
know,  and  must  turn  him  out  of  my  service." 

"  And  pretty  Mrs.  Cat  1 " 

"  Oh,  curse  pretty  Mrs.  Cat !  she  may  go  too." 

"  And  the  brat  ?  " 

"Why,  you  have  parishes,  and  what  not,  here  in  England. 
Egad !  if  a  gentleman  were  called  upon  to  keep  all  his  children, 
there  would  be  no  living :  no,  stap  my  vitals !  Croesus  couldn't 
stand  it." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Trippet :  "  you  are  right ;  and  when  a 
gentleman  marries,  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  give  up  such  low  con- 
nections as  are  useful  when  ho  is  a  bachelor." 

"Of  course ;  and  give  them  up  I  will,  when  the  sweet  Mrs.  Drip- 
ping is  mine.  As  for  the  girl,  you  can  have  her,  Tom  Trippet,  if  you 
tiike  a  fancy  to  her ;  an»l  as  for  tlie  Cori)oral,  he  may  be  handed 
over  to  my  successor  in  Cutts's : — for  I  will  have  a  regiment  to 
myself,  that's  poz ;  and  to  take  with  me  such  a  swindling,  pimping, 
tliieving,  bnindy-faced  rascal  as  this  Brock  will  never  do.  Egad  ! 
he's  a  disgrace  to  the  service.  As  it  is,  I've  often  a  mind  to  have 
the  supcninnuated  vagabond  drummed  out  of  the  corps." 

Altliough  this  rtfsiunif  of  Mr.  Brock's  character  and  accomplish- 
ments was  very  just,  it  came  perhaps  with  an  ill  grace  from  Count 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Maximilian,  who  had  profited  by  all  his  quali- 
ties, and  who  certainly  would  never  have  given  this  opinion  of  them 
had  he  known  tliat  the  door  of  his  dining-parloiu*  was  open,  and  that 
the  gallant  Corporal,  who  was  in  tlie  passage,  could  hear  every 
syhable  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  his  commanding  officer.  We  shall 
not  say,  after  the  fashion  of  the  story-books,  that  Mr.  Brock  listened 
with  a  flashing  eye  and  a  distended  nostril ;  that  his  chest  heaved 
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tamahDoaalT.  and  tbat  his  haml  fell  down  mechnnicallT  to  his  ride. 
when  it  plajed  with  the  bnL»  han^ile  of  his  swonL  Mr.  Kean 
vooKl  hare  gone  throcsh  ni<:«t  of  these  boilih'  exercises  hnd  he 
been  acting  the  part  of  a  vilLiin  eniaeeil  and  disappointed  Hike 
Gorpond  Broek :  bat  that  gentleman  walkeii  awav  withovxt  anr 
geatures  of  anv  kind,  and  a?  gently  as  pi»&xble.  '*  Hell  turn  me 
out  of  the  resiment,  will  he  f "  says  he,  quite  piano  :  and  then 
added  (<y>N  mrJta  €*f're*fion^ ),  "  fll  do  for  him." 

And  it  is  t'-k  l<«  remarkeil  how  genenEr,  in  cases  cf  tins  utnre, 
itkmen  stick  to  their  won! 


CHAPTER  III 

IN  WHICH  A  NARCOTIC  IS  ADMINISTERED,  AND  A  GREAT 
DEAL  OF  GENTEEL  SOCIETY  DEPICTED 

WHEN  the  Corporal,  who  had  retreated  to  the  street-door 
immediately  on  hearing  the  above  conversation,  returned 
to  the  Captain's  lodgings  and  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs. 
Catherine,  he  found  that  lady  in  high  good-humour.  The  Count 
had  been  with  her,  she  said,  along  with  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Trippet; 
had  promised  her  twelve  yards  of  the  lace  she  coveted  so  much; 
had  vowed  that  the  child  should  have  as  much  more  for  a  cloak  ,* 
and  had  not  left  her  until  he  had  sat  with  her  for  an  hour,  or  more, 
over  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  he  made  on  purpose  for  her.  Mr. 
Trippet  stayed  too.  "A  mighty  pleasant  man,"  said  she;  "only 
not  very  wise,  and  seemingly  a  good  deal  in  liquor." 

"  A  good  deal  indeed  ! "  said  the  Corporal.  "  He  was  so  tipsy 
just  now  that  he  could  hardly  stand.  He  and  his  honour  were 
talking  to  Nan  Fantail  in  the  market-place ;  and  she  pulled  Trippet's 
wig  off,  for  wanting  to  kiss  her." 

"The  nasty  fellow!"  said  Mrs.  Cat,  "to  demean  himself  with 
such  low  people  as  Nan  Fantail,  indeed  !  Why,  upon  my  conscience 
now,  Corporal,  it  was  but  an  hour  ago  that  Mr.  Trippet  swore  he 
never  saw  sucli  a  pair  of  eyes  as  mine,  and  would  like  to  cut  the 
Caj) tain's  throat  for  the  love  of  me.     Nan  Fantail,  indeed  ! " 

"  Nan's  an  honest  girl,  Miulam  Catherine,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  of  the  Captiun's  before  some  one  else  came  in  his  way. 
No  one  can  siiy  a  word  against  her — not  a  wonl." 

"And  pray.  Corporal,  who  ever  did?"  said  Mrs.  Cat,  rather 
offended.  "  A  nasty,  ugly  slut !  I  wonder  what  the  men  can  see 
in  her?" 

"  She  has  got  a  smart  way  with  her,  sure  enough ;  it's  what 
amuses  the  men,  and " 

"  And  what  1  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  my  Max  is  fond  of 
her  noio  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Catherine,  looking  very  fierce. 

"  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all :  not  of  her ; — that  is " 

"  Not  of  ker  I "  screamed  she.     "  Of  whom,  then  ? " 

"  Oh,  psha  1  nonsense  I     Of  you,  my  dear,  to  be  sure ;  who  else 
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Bhould  he  care  fori  And,  beeides,  what  buainess  is  it  of  minet" 
And  herewith  the  OorponJ  began  whistling,  as  if  he  would  have  no 
more  of  the  conTersation.  But  Mrs.  Cat  was  not  to  be  satisfied, — 
not  she, — and  carried  on  her  cross-questions. 

''Why,  look  you,"  said  the  Corporal,  after  parrying  many  of 
these^ — "Why,  look  you,  Fm  an  old  fool,  Catherine,  and  I  must 
blab.  That  man  has  been  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  and  so  I  was 
quiet ;  but  I  can't  keep  it  in  any  longer, — no,  hang  me  if  I  can !  It's 
my  bdief  he's  acting  like  a  rascal  by  you :  he  deceives  you,  Catherine ; 
he's  a  scoundrel,  Mrs.  Hall,  that's  the  truth  on't" 

Catherine  prayed  him  to  tell  all  he  knew ;  and  he  resumed. 

*'  He  wants  you  off  his  hands ;  he's  sick  of  you,  and  so  brought 
here  that  fool  Tom  Trippet,  who  has  taken  a  foncy  to  you.  He 
has  not  the  courage  to  turn  you  out  of  doors  like  a  man ;  thou^ 
indoors  he  can  treat  you  like  a  beast  But  111  tell  you  what  be'U 
do.  In  a  month  he  will  go  to  Coventry,  or  pretend  to  go  there,  on 
recruiting  business.  No  such  thing,  Mrs.  Hall;  he's  going  on 
marriage  business;  and  hell  leave  you  without  a  &rthing,  to  starve 
or  to  rot,  for  him.  It's  all  arranged,  I  tell  you :  in  a  month,  you 
are  to  be  starved  into  becoming  Tom  Trippet's  mistress ;  and  his 
honour  is  to  marry  rich  Miss  Dripping,  the  twenty-thousand-pounder 
from  London ;  and  to  purchase  a  r^ment ; — and  to  get  old  Brock 
drummed  out  of  Cutts's  too,"  said  the  Corporal,  under  his  breath. 
But  he  might  have  spoken  out,  if  he  chose ;  for  the  poor  young 
woman  had  simk  on  the  ground  in  a  real  honest  fit. 

"  I  thought  I  should  give  it  her,"  said  Mr.  Brock  as  he  procured 
a  glass  of  water ;  and,  lifting  her  on  to  a  sofa,  sprinkled  the  same 
over  her.     "  Hang  it !  how  pretty  she  is." 

•  ••••• 

When  Mrs.  Catherine  came  to  herself  again,  Brock's  tone  with 
her  was  kind,  and  almost  feeling.  Nor  did  the  poor  wench  herself 
indulge  in  any  subsequent  shiverings  and  hysterics,  sucli  as  usiudly 
follow  the  fainting-fits  of  persous  of  higher  degree.  She  pressed 
him  for  further  explanations,  which  he  gave,  and  to  which  she 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  calmness ;  nor  did  many  tears,  sobs, 
sighs,  or  exclamations  of  sorrow  or  anger  escape  from  her:  only 
when  the  Corporal  was  taking  his  leave,  and  said  to  her  point-blank, 
— "  Well,  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ] "  she  did 
not  reply  a  word ;  but  gave  a  louk  which  made  him  exclaim,  on 
leaving  the  room — 

"  By  heavens  I  the  woman  means  murder !  I  would  not  be  the 
Holofemes  to  lie  by  the  side  of  such  a  Judith  as  that — not  I !  " 
And  he  went  his  way,  immersed  in  deep  thouglit.  When  the 
Captain  returned  at  night,  she  did  not  speak  to  him ;  and  when 
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he  Bwore  at  her  for  l)oing  sulky,  she  only  said  she  had  a  headache, 
and  was  dreadfidly  ill ;  with  which  excuse  Gustavus  Adolphus 
seemed  satisfied,  and  left  her  to  herself. 

He  saw  her  the  next  morning  for  a  moment :  he  was  going 
a-shooting. 

Catherine  liad  no  friend,  as  is  usual  in  tragedies  and  romances, 
— no  mysterious  sorceress  of  her  acquaintance  to  whom  she  could 
apply  for  poison, — so  she  went  simply  to  the  ajwthec^iries,  pre- 
tending at  each  that  she  had  a  dreadful  toothache,  and  procuring 
from  them  as  much  laudanum  as  she  thought  would  suit  her 
purpose. 

When  she  went  home  again  she  seemed  almost  gay.  Mr.  Brock 
com])Iinicutod  her  upon  the  alteration  in  lier  •appearance ;  and  she 
was  enabled  to  receive  the  Captain  at  his  return  from  shooting  in 
such  a  manner  as  mjide  liim  remark  that  she  had  got  rid  of  her  sulks 
of  the  morning,  and  might  sup  with  them,  if  she  chose  to  keep  her 
good-humour.  The  supper  was  got  ready,  and  the  gentlemen  had 
the  punch-bowl  when  the  cloth  was  cleared,—  Mrs.  Catherine,  with 
her  delicate  hands,  preparing  the  liquor. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  the  conversation  that  took  i>]ace,  or  to 
reckon  the  number  of  bowLs  th^t  were  emptied,  or  to  tell  how  Mr. 
Trip])et,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  declined  to  play  at  cards 
when  some  of  the  others  lx?gan,  chose  to  remain  by  Mrs.  Catherine's 
side,  and  make  violent  love  to  her.  All  tliis  might  be  told,  and  the 
account,  however  faithful,  would  not  l»o  v^ry  pleasing.  No,  indeed  ! 
And  here,  though  we  are  only  in  the  third  chai)ter  of  this  history, 
we  feel  almost  sick  of  the  characters  that  api)ear  in  it,  and  the 
adventures  which  they  are  ciillcd  upon  to  go  through.  But  how 
can  we  help  oui-selves  ?  The  public  will  hear  of  nothing  but 
rogues ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  poor  authors,  who  must  live, 
can  act  honestly  by  the  public;  and  themselves,  is  to  paint  such 
thieves  as  they  are :  not  dandy,  poetical,  rose-water  thieves ;  but 
real  downright  scoundrels,  leailing  scoundrelly  lives,  dnmken,  pro- 
tligat(?,  (Iif>.so]uto,  low  ;  as  scoundn^ls  will  l>e.  They  don't  quote 
Plato,  like  Eu^^^one  Aram;  or  live  like  gentlemen,  and  sing  the 
pleasantest  ballads  in  the  world,  like  jolly  Dick  Turpin ;  or  prate 
ctornally  about  rh  Kakhv^  like  that  i)reciou8  canting  Maltravers, 
whom  we  all  of  us  have  read  about  and  pitied ;  or  die  whitewashed 
saints,  like  poor  "  Biss  Dadsy  "  in  "  Oliver  Twist."  No,  my  dear 
madam,  you  and  your  daughters  have  no  right  to  admire  and 
sympathise  with  any  such  persons,  fictitious  or  real :  you  ought 
to  be  made  cordially  to  detest,  scorn,  loathe,  abhor,  and  abominate 
all  people  of  this  kidney.  Men  of  genius  like  those  whose  works 
we  have  above  alluded  to,  liave  no  business  to  make  these  characten 
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interesting  or  agreeable ;  to  be  feeding  your  morbid  fancies,  or  in- 
dulging their  own,  with  such  monstrous  food.  For  our  parts,  young 
ladies,  we  beg  you  to  bottle  up  your  tears,  and  not  waste  a  single 
drop  of  them  on  any  one  of  tlie  heroes  or  heroines  in  this  history  : 
they  are  all  rascals,  every  soul  of  them,  and  behave  "as  sich." 
Keep  your  sympathy  for  those  who  deserve  it :  don*t  carry  it,  for 
preference,  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  grow  maudlin  over  the  company 
assembled  there. 

Just,  then,  have  the  kindness  to  fancy  that  the  conversation 
which  took  place  over  the  bowls  of  punch  which  Mrs.  Catherine 
prepared,  was  such  as  mi<;ht  l)e  expected  to  take  place  where  the 
host  was  a  dissolute,  dare-<levil,  libertine  ca])tain  of  dragoons,  the 
guests  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  class,  and  the  hostess  a  young 
woman  originally  from  a  country  alehouse,  and  for  the  present  mistress 
to  the  entertainer  of  tlie  society.  They  talked,  and  they  drank, 
and  they  grew  tipsy ;  and  very  little  worth  hearing  ocinirred  during 
the  course  of  the  whole  evening.  Mr.  Brock  officiated,  half  as  the 
servant,  half  as  tlie  companion  of  the  so(;iety.  Mr.  Thomas  Trippet 
made  violent  love  to  Mrs.  Catherine,  while  her  lord  and  master  was 
playing  at  dice  with  the  other  gentlemen :  and  on  this  night,  strange  to 
say,  the  Captain's  fortune  seemed  to  desert  hiiu.  The  Warwickshire 
S:]uire,  from  whom  he  ha<l  won  so  much,  had  an  amazing  nm  of 
good  luck.  The  Captain  called  perpetually  for  more  drink,  and 
higher  stakes,  and  lost  almost  every  throw.  Three  hundred,  four 
hundred,  six  hundred — all  his  winninji^s  of  the  previous  months  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  Coi-poral  looked 
on ;  and,  to  do  him  juati(*e,  seemed  very  grave  as,  sum  by  sum, 
the  Squire  scored  down  the  Count's  losses  on  the  pai>er  before 
him. 

Most  of  tlie  company  had  tiiken  their  hats  and  staggered  off. 
The  Squire  and  Mr.  Trippet  w(jre  the  only  two  that  remaine<l,  the 
latter  still  lin^'crin;?  by  Mi-s.  C/utherine's  sofa  and  table  ;  and  as  she, 
as  we  have  state<l,  hiwl  Ikvii  employed  all  the  evening  in  mixing  the 
litpior  for  the  gamesters,  he  was  at  the  heachiuarters  of  love  and 
drink,  and  had  swallowed  so  nnieh  of  c^a(;h  ius  hardly  to  be  able  tn 
speak. 

The  dice  went  rattling  on  ;  the  candles  were  burning  dim,  with 
great  long  wicks.  Mr.  Trij>pet  could  hardly  s(je  the  Captain,  and 
thought,  as  far  as  his  muzzy  reitson  would  l(;t  him,  that  the  Captain 
could  not  see  him  :  so  he  rose  from  his  chair  as  well  as  he  conhl, 
and  f(;ll  down  on  Mrs.  Catherine's  sofa.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  bis 
fa^'c  was  i>ale,  his  jaw  hun.14  down  ;  and  he  flung  out  his  anus  and 
said,  in  a  manrllin  voice,  "  Oh,  you  byoo-00-oo-tiffle  Cathriae,  I  must 
have  a  kick-kick-iss." 
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"  Beast ! "  said  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  pushed  him  away.  The 
drunken  WTet(;h  fell  off  the  sofa,  and  on  to  the  floor,  where  he 
staye<l ;  and,  after  snorting  out  some  unintelligible  sounds,  went 
to  sleej). 

The  dice  went  rattling  on ;  the  candles  were  burning  dim,  with 
great  long  wicks. 

"  Seven's  the  main,"  cried  the  Count.  "  Four.  Three  to  two 
against  the  caster." 

**  Ponies,"  sjud  the  Warwickshire  Squire. 

Rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  (flatter,  nhie.  Clap,  clap,  clap, 
clap,  eleven.  Clutter,  clutter,  clutter,  clutter:  "Seven  it  is," 
says  the  Warwickshire  Squire.  "  That  makes  eight  hundred, 
Count." 

"  One  throw  for  two  hundre<l,"  said  the  Coimt.  "  But  stop ! 
Cat,  givci  us  some  more  punch." 

Mrs.  Cat  came  forward ;  she  looke<l  a  little  pale,  and  her  hand 
trcni])led  somewhat.  "  Here  is  the  punch.  Max,"  said  she.  It  was 
steaming  hot,  in  a  large  glass.  "  Don't  drink  it  jdl,"  said  she ; 
"  leave  me  some." 

"  How  dark  it  is  ! "  said  the  Count,  eyeing  it. 

"  It's  the  bnindy,"  said  Cat. 

"  Well,  here  goes  !  Squire,  curse  you  !  here's  your  health,  and 
bad  luck  to  you  ! "  and  he  guljKjd  off  more  than  half  the  liquor  at  a 
drauglit.  But  presently  he  put  down  the  glass  and  cried,  "  What 
infernal  ]K)ison  is  tliis,  Oat  ? "  , 

"  Poison  ! "  said  slie.  "  It's  no  poison.  Give  me  the  glass." 
And  she  pledged  Max,  and  drank  a  little  of  it.  "  'Tis  good  punch, 
Max,  and  of  my  brewing;  I  don't  think  you  T^ill  ever  get  any 
better."  And  she  went  back  to  the  sofa  again,  and  sat  down,  and 
looked  at  the  players. 

Mr.  Brock  looked  at  her  white  face  and  fixe<l  eyes  with  a  grim 
kind  of  curiosity.  The  Count  sputtered,  and  cursed  the  horrid  taste 
of  the  punch  still;  but  he  presently  took  the  box,  and  made  his 
threatened  throw. 

As  before,  the  Squire  beat  him;  and  having  booked  his  win- 
nings, rose  from  table  as  well  as  he  might  and  besought  Corporal 
Brock  to  lead  him  downstairs ;  which  Mr.  Brock  did. 

Li([uor  had  evidently  stuj)efied  the  Count :  he  sat  with  his 
head  between  his  hands,  umttering  wildly  about  ill-luck,  seven's 
tlie  main,  bad  punch,  and  so  on.  The  street-door  banged  to ;  and 
the  steps  of  Brock  and  the  Sqiure  were  heard,  until  they  could  be 
heard  no  more. 

"Max,"  said  she;  but  he  did  not  answer.  "Max,"  said  she 
again,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
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** Curse  you,"  said  that  gentleman,  "keep  off,  and  don't   In? 

laying  your  paws  upon  nie.     Go  to  bed,  you  jade,  or  to  ,  for 

what  I  care ;  and  give  nie  first  some  more  punch — a  gallon  more 
punch,  do  you  hear  ] " 

The  gentleman,  by  the  curses  at  the  commencement  of  this 
little  speech,  and  the  rctiuest  contained  at  the  end  of  it,  showed 
that  his  losses  vexed  him,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  forget  them 
temporarily. 

"  Oh,  Max ! "  whimpered  Mrs.  Cat,  "  you — don't — want — any 
more  punch  ? " 

"  Don't !  Shan't  I  be  drunk  in  my  own  house,  you  cursed 
whimpering  jade,  you  ?  Gret  out ! "  and  with  this  the  Captain  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  a  blow  upon  Mrs.  Catherine's  cheek. 

Contrary  to  her  custom,  she  <lid  not  avenge  it,  or  seek  to  <lo 
so,  as  on  the  many  former  oc^^isions  when  disputes  of  this  nature 
had  arisen  between  the  Count  and  her;  but  now  Mrs.  Catherine 
fell  on  her  knees  and,  clasping  her  hands  and  looking  jiitifuUy  in 
the  Count's  face,  cried,  "  Oh,  Count,  forgive  mc,  forgive  me  !  " 

"  Forgive  you  !  What  for  ?  Because  I  slapped  your  face  ?  Ha, 
ha  !     I'll  forgive  you  again,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no ! "  said  she,  wringing  her  hands.  "  It  isn't 
that.  Max,  d(jar  Max,  will  you  forgive  me?  It  isn't  the  blow — 
I  don't  mind  that ;  it's " 

"  It's  what,  you — maudlin  fool  ?  " 

"  IV s  the  punch  !  " 

Tlie  Count,  who  was  more  than  half  seas  over,  here  assumed 
an  air  of  much  tipsy  gravity.  "  The  i)imcli !  No,  I  never  will 
forgive  you  that  last  glass  of  punch.  Of  all  the  foul,  bea.stly 
drinks  I  ever  taste<l,  that  was  the  woi-st.  No,  I  never  will  forgive 
you  that  punch." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,  it  isn't  that ! "  Siiid  she. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is   that,  you  !     That  punch,    I  say   that 

punch    was   no    better    tiian    jjaw — aw — »)ison."      And    here    the 
Count's  head  sank  back,  and  he  foil  to  snore. 

"  It  w(i8  poison  !  "  said  she. 

"  What  I "  screamed  he,  waking  \\p  at  onc^e,  and  spuming  her 
away  from  him.  "What,  you  infenial  murderess,  have  vou 
killed  me?" 

"  Oh,  Max  ! — don't  kill  me,  Max  !  It  was  laudanum — indeed 
it  was.  You  were  going  to  be  married,  and  I  was  furious,  and  I 
went  and  got " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fiond,"  rojinnl  out  the  Count ;  and 
with  more  presence  of  mind  than  pnlitcnc^s,  he  tinng  the  remainder 
of  the  li<iuor  (and,  indeed,  the  glass  with  it)  at  the  head  of  Mrs, 
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Catherine.  But  the  poisoned  chalice  missed  its  mark,  and  fell 
right  on  the  nose  of  Mr.  Tom  Trippet,  who  was  left  asleep  and 
unobserved  under  the  table. 

Bleeding,  staggering,  swearing,  indeed  a  ghastly  sight,  up  sprang 
Mr.  Trippet,  and  drew  his  rapier.  "  Come  on,"  says  he ;  "  never 
say  die !  What's  the  row  ?  I'm  ready  for  a  dozen  of  you."  And 
he  made  many  blind  and  furious  passes  about  the  room. 

"  Curse  you,  we'll  die  together ! "  shouted  the  Count,  as  he  too 
pidlcd  out  his  toledo,  and  sprang  at  Mrs.  Catherine. 

"  Help  !  murder !  thieves  ! "  shrieked  she.  "  Save  me,  Mr. 
Trippet,  save  me  ! "  and  she  placed  that  gentleman  between  herself 
and  the  Count,  and  then  made  for  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  and 
gained  it,  and  bolted  it. 

"  Out  of  the  way,  Trippet,"  roared  the  Count — "  out  of  the 
way,  you  drunken  beast !  I'll  murder  her,  I  will — I'll  have  the 
devil's  life."  And  here  he  gave  a  swinging  cut  at  Mr.  Trippet's 
sword :  it  sent  the  weapon  whirling  clean  out  of  his  hand,  and 
through  a  window  into  the  street. 

"  Take  my  life,  then,"  said  Mr.  Trippet :  "  I'm  drunk,  but  I'm 
a  man,  and,  damme  !  will  never  say  die." 

"  I  don't  want  yoiu*  life,  you  stupid  fool.  Hark  you,  Trippet, 
wake  and  be  sober,  if  you  can.  That  woman  has  heard  of  my 
marriage  with  Miss  Dripping." 

"  Twenty  thousand  pound,"  ejaculated  Trippet. 

"  She  has  been  jealous,  I  tell  you,  and  poisoned  us.  She  has 
put  laudanum  into  the  punch." 

"  What,  in  my  punch  ? "  said  Trippet,  growing  quite  sober  and 
losing  his  courage.     "  0  Lord  !  0  Lord  ! " 

"  Don't  stand  howling  there,  but  run  for  a  doctor ;  'tis  oiu*  only 
chance."  And  away  ran  Mr.  Trippet,  as  if  the  deuce  were  at  his 
heels. 

The  Count  had  forgotten  his  murderous  intentions  regarding  his 
mistress,  or  had  deferred  them  at  least,  under  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  pressing  danger.  And  it  must  be  said,  in  the  praise  of  a 
man  who  had  fought  for  and  against  Marlborough  and  Tallard,  that 
his  courage  in  this  trying  and  novel  predicament  never  for  a  moment 
deserted  him,  but  that  he  showed  the  greatest  daring,  as  well  as 
ingenuity,  in  meeting  and  averting  the  danger.  He  flew  to  the 
8i(lel)oard,  where  were  tlie  relics  of  a  supper,  and  seizing  the 
mustard  and  salt  pots,  and  a  bottle  of  oil,  he  emptied  them  all  into 
a  jug,  into  which  he  further  poured  a  vast  quantity  of  hot  water. 
This  pleasing  mixture  he  then,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
placed  to  his  lips,  and  swallowed  as  much  of  it  as  nature  would  allow 
Iiim.     But  when  he  had  ijpbibed  about  a  quart,  the  anticinot^ 
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effect  was  prodored,  &»]  he  vas  eiLiU^l  by  xbtt  power  of  thk 
ingenioQs  extemponmeoiu  eineti<%  to  ^t  rid  of  moi-lL  of  the  poiaoa 
which  Mtl  Csuherioe  bad  a«liiiini;$terE<l  to  him. 

He  was  empli>Teii  in  thcsse  efforts  wLen  the  duct«>r  entered,  along 
with  Mr.  Brock  ami  Mr.  Trippet ;  who  was  not  a  little  {leased  to 
hear  that  the  poiaoiie>l  punch  bad  not  in  all  probability  been  gxren 
to  him.  He  was  recommendeil  to  take  ^*m^  of  the  C«jant's  mixtarey 
as  a  precautionary  measure ;  liut  this  he  nrfhseL  anil  redred  home, 
leading  the  Count  under  charge  of  the  jihysiirian  and  his  fiuthfbl 
CorporaL 

It  w  not  necessary  to  say  what  further  remedies  were  employed 
by  them  to  restore  the  Captain  to  health  :  but  after  some  time  the 
doct^H*,  pronouncini^  that  the  dan^r  wa.%  he  hopeL  averted,  revrom- 
mewled  that  bis  patient  should  be  put  to  Im^L  and  that  somebody 
should  flit  by  him  :  whit-b  Brock  pn>nils«ii  to  d«>. 

'^That  she-devil  will  munler  me.  if  vihi  didn't.'*  gasped  the  p»r 
Count.  "  Yiju  must  turn  her  out  of  the  lictln^m :  or  break  open 
the  drj»r,  if  she  refuses  to  let  you  in.** 

And  this  step  was  found  to  lie  necessary :  for.  after  shooting 
many  times,  and  in  vain,  Mr.  Bnji'k  found  a  small  iron  bar  i  indee«JL 
he  ha«i  the  instrument  for  many  ilavs  in  his  picket),  and  forced  the 
lock.  The  rrjom  was  empty,  tlie  winilow  was  open :  the  pretty 
barmaid  of  the  ^'  Bustle  **  ha<I  detl. 

"The  chest,"  said  the  Count— "Lj  the  ihest  safe  ?'' 

The  Corporal  flew  to  the  Uvil,  un»ltrr  which  it  was  screwed,  and 
lookerl,  and  3ai«L  "It  m  safe,  thank  Heaven  ! "  The  window  was 
close^l.  The  Captain,  wh«>  was  ti>j  wrtik  to  stand  without  help, 
wsLA  un<lreaise<i  and  put  t*i  IjCiL  The  C'>r[joRil  sat  iL^wn  by  bis  si»ie  ; 
slumlier  stole  over  the  evtrs  of  the  patient :  and  his  wakeful  nurse 
marketl  with  satisfaction  the  progress  of  the  beneficent  restorer 
of  health. 

•  •••••« 

When  the  Captain  awoke,  as  he  did  some  time  afterwards,  he 
found,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  that  a  gag  ha*l  l*en  placed  in  Lis 
mouth,  and  that  the  Corporal  wa.^  in  thr  act  of  wheeling  bis  bed 
to  another  part  of  the  rurjru.  He  attempted  to  move,  and  gave 
utterance  to  such  unintellidble  stjunds  as  cL»uld  issue  through  a  silk 
hanrlken;hief. 

"  If  your  honour  stirs  or  cries  out  in  the  least,  I  will  cut  your 
honour's  throat,"  said  the  Corfu jral. 

And  then,  liavinsr  rer.-oiin?e  to  his  iron  t^ir  (the  reader  will  now 
see  why  he  was  provirIe»l  with  siuh  an  implement,  for  he  had  been 
me*Iitatini;  this  coup  for  s<jnie  day-?),  he  pnx"etiie«l  first  to  attempit 
to  burst  the  lock  of  the  little  iron  chest  in  which  the  Count  kei>t 
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his  treasure,  and,  failing  in  tliis,  to  unscrew  it  from  the  ground; 
which  operation  he  performed  satisfactorily. 

"You  see,   Count,"  said  he   calmly,   "when  rogues   full   out, 
there's  the  deuce  to  pay.     You'll  have  me  drummed  out  of  the 
regiment,  will  you?     I'm  going  to  leave  it  of  my   own  accord, 
look  you,  and  to  live  like  a  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
Schlafen  Sie  wohl,  noble  Captain :   bon  repos.     The  Squire  will 
be  with  you  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  to  ask  for  the  money 
you  owe  him." 

•  •••••* 

With  these  sarcastic  observations  Mr.  Brock  departed ;  not  by 
the  window,  as  Mrs.  Catherine  had  done,  but  by  the  door,  quietly, 
and  so  into  the  street.  And  when,  the  next  morning,  the  doctor 
came  to  visit  his  |»atient,  he  brought  with  him  a  story  how,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  Mr.  Brock  had  rouse<l  the  ostler  at  the  stables  where 
the  Captain's  horses  were  kept — had  told  him  that  Mrs.  Catherine 
had  poisoned  the  Count,  and  had  run  oif  with  a  thousand  pounds ; 
*and  how  he  and  all  lovers  of  justice  ought  to  scour  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  the  criminal.  For  this  end  Mr.  Brock  mounted  the 
Count's  best  horse — that  very  animal  on  which  he  had  carried  away 
Mrs.  Catherine  :  and  thus,  on  a  single  night.  Count  Maximilian  had 
lost  his  mistress,  his  money,  his  horse,  his  corporal,  and  was  very 
near  losing  his  life. 
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astute  personage  who  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  parties  to  them ; 
and  who  would  scarcely  be  fool  enough  to  pay  dearly  for  that 
which  he  can  have  in  a  few  years  for  nothing.  It  is  not,  then, 
to  be  supposed  that  a  demon  of  darkness  appeared  to  Mrs.  Cat, 
and  led  her  into  a  flaming  chariot  harnessed  by  dragons,  and 
careering  through  air  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  leagues  a  minute. 
No  such  thing;  the  vehicle  that  was  sent  to  aid  her  was  one  of 
a  much  more  vulgar  description. 

The  "Liverpool  carryvan,"  then,  which  in  the  year  1706  used 
to  perform  the  journey  between  London  and  that  place  in  ten  days, 
left  Birmingham  about  an  hour  after  Mra.  Catherine  had  quitted 
that  town ;  and  as  she  sat  weeping  on  a  hillside,  and  plunged  in 
bitter  meditation,  the  lumbering,  jingling  vehicle  overtook  her. 
The  coachman  was  marching  by  the  side  of  his  hbrses,  and  en- 
couraging them  to  maintain  their  pace  of  two  miles  an  hour ;  the 
passengers  had  some  of  them  left  the  vehicle,  in  order  to  walk 
up  the  hill;  and  the  carriage  hjul  arrive<l  at  the  top  of  it,  and, 
meditating  a  brisk  trot  down  the  declivity,  waited  there  until  the 
lagging  passengers  should  arrive :  when  Jehu,  existing  a  good-natured 
glance  upon  Mrs.  Catherine,  asked  the  pretty  maid  whence  she  was 
come,  and  whether  she  would  like  a  ride  in  his  carriage.  To  the 
latter  of  which  questions  Mrs.  Catherine  re]jlied  truly  yes ;  to  the 
former,  her  answer  was  that  she  had  cxtme  from  Stratford ;  whereas, 
as  we  very  well  know,  she  had  latijly  quitted  Birmingham. 

"  Hast  thee  seen  a  woman  i)}iss  this  way,  on  a  black  horse, 
with  a  large  bag  of  goold  over  the  saddle  ? "  said  Jehu,  preparing 
to  mount  ui)on  the  roof  of  his  coach. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

"  Nor  a  trooper  on  another  horse  after  her — no  ?  Well,  there 
be  a  mortal  row  down  Binningham  way  about  sich  a  one.  She 
have  killed,  they  say,  nine  gentlemen  at  supper,  and  have  strangled 
a  Gennan  prince  in  l>ed.  She  have  robbed  him  of  twenty  thousand 
guineas,  and  have  rode  away  on  a  black  horse.'*' 

"That  can't  \>e  I,"  said  Mrs.  Cat  naively,  "for  I  have  but 
three  shillings  and  a  groat." 

"No,  it  can't  be  thee,  truly,  for  where's  your  bag  of  goold? 
and,  be^idcii,  thee  hast  got  too  pretty  a  face  to  do  such  wicked 
things  as  to  kill  nine  gentlemen  and  strangle  a  German  prince." 

"Law,  coachman,"  said  Mrs.  Cat,  blushing  archly — "Law, 
coachman,  do  you  think  so?"  The  girl  would  have  been  pleased 
with  a  compliment  even  on  her  way  to  T^e  hanged ;  and  the  parley 
en<i(Hl  by  Mrs.  Catherine  stepping  into  the  carriage,  where  there 
was  room  for  eight  people  at  l<uist,  and  wl^ere  two  or  tbr^  iluU- 
yiduals  had  alreadjr  taken  their  places. 
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For  these  Mrs.  Catherine  had  in  the  first  place  to  make  a  stor>, 
which  she  did  ;  and  a  very  glib  one  for  a  person  of  her  years  and 
education.  Being  asked  whither  she  was  bound,  and  how  she 
came  to  be  alone  of  a  morning  sitting  by  a  roadside,  she  invented 
a  neat  history  suitable  to  the  octrasion,  wlii<*h  elicited  much  interest 
from  her  fellow-passengers :  one  in  particular,  a  young  man,  who 
bad  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  £ice  under  her  hood,  was  very  tender 
in  his  attentions  to  her. 

But  whether  it  was  that  she  had  been  too  much  fatigued  by 
the  occurrences  of  the  past  day  and  sleepless  night,  or  whether  the 
little  laudanum  which  she  had  drunk  a  few  hours  previously  now 
bcg^n  to  act  upon  her,  certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Cat  now  suddenly 
grew  sick,  feverish,  and  extraonlinarily  sleeiiy ;  and  in  this  state 
she  continued  for  many  hours,  to  the  pity  of  all  her  fellow-travellers. 
At  length  the  "  cany  van  "  reache«l  the  inn,  where  horses  and  jios- 
sengers  were  accustomed  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  to  dine  :  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  was  somewhat  awakened  by  the  stir  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  the  friendly  voice  of  the  inn-servant  welcoming  them 
to  dinner.  The  gentleniJin  who  luul  l)een  smitten  by  her  beauty 
now  urged  her  very  politely  to  descend ;  which,  taking  the  pro- 
tection of  his  arm,  she  acconlingly  did. 

He  made  some  very  gallant  speeches  to  her  as  she  stepped  out ; 
and  she  must  have  been  ver>'  uurh  oecuj)ied  by  them,  or  ^Tapt  up 
in  her  own  thoughts,  or  stn|Mrfie<l  by  8leei>,  fever,  and  opium,  for 
she  did  not  take  any  heed  of  tlie  place  into  which  she  was  g^^ing : 
which,  had  she  done,  she  would  probably  have  preferred  remaining 
in  the  coach,  dinnerless  and  ill.  Indeed,  the  inn  into  which  she 
was  about  to  make  her  entrau<re  was  no  other  than  the  "  Bugle," 
firom  which  she  set  forth  at  the  commencement  of  this  historv  • 
and  which  then,  as  now,  was  kept  by  her  relative,  the  thrifty  Mrs. 
Score.  That  goo<l  landlady,  seeing  a  lady,  in  a  smart  hood  and 
cloak,  leaning,  as  if  taint,  upon  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
appearance,  concluded  them  to  be  man  and  \*ife,  and  folks  of  quality 
too ;  and  with  much  discrimination,  as  well  as  symi>athy,  led  them 
through  the  public  kit<?hen  to  her  own  private  parlour,  or  bar, 
where  she  handed  the  lady  an  arm-<^hair,  and  aske<l  what  she  would 
like  to  drink.  By  this  time,  and  indee<l  at  the  very  moment  she 
heard  her  aunt's  voice,  Mrs.  Catlierine  was  aware  of  her  situation  • 
and  when  her  companion  retired,  and  the  lantUa^Iy,  with  much 
officiousness,  insisted  on  remo\in:x  her  htxxl,  she  was  quite  prepared 
for  the  screech  of  8iuT)rise  which  Mrs.  Score  gave  on  <lroj>ping  it, 
exclaiming,  "  Why,  law  bless  us,  it'-?-  our  Catherine  I  " 

"  I'm  very  ill,  and  tire<l,  aunt,"  said  Cat ;  "  and  would  give  the 
world  for  a  few  hours'  sleep." 
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"A  few  hours  and  welcome,  my  love,  and  a  sack-poeset  too. 
You  do  look  sadly  tired  and  poorly,  sure  enough.  Ah,  Cat,  Cat ! 
you  great  ladies  are  sad  rakes,  I  do  believe.  I  wager  now,  that 
with  all  your  balls,  and  carriages,  and  fine  clothes,  you  are  neither 
so  happy  nor  so  well  as  when  you  lived  with  your  poor  old  aunt, 
who  used  to  love  you  so."  And  with  these  gentle  words,  and  an 
embrace  or  two,  which  Mrs.  Catherine;  wondered  at,  and  permitted, 
she  was  conducted  to  tliat  very  bed  which  the  Count  had  occupied 
a  year  previously,  and  undressed,  and  laid  in  it,  and  affectionately 
tucked  up  by  her  aunt,  who  marvelled  at  the  fineness  of  her  clothes, 
as  she  removed  them  piece  by  piece ;  and  when  she  saw  that  in 
Mrs.  Catherine's  pocket  there  was  only  the  sum  of  three  and  four- 
pence,  said  archly,  "  There  was  no  need  of  money,  for  the  Captain 
took  care  of  that." 

Mrs.  Cat  did  not  undeceive  her;  and  deceived  Mrs.  Score 
certainly  was, — for  she  imagined  the  well-dressed  gentleman  who 
led  Cat  from  the  carriage  was  no  other  than  the  Count ;  and,  sua 
she  had  heard,  from  time  to  time,  exaggerat<jd  rejwrts  of  the 
splendour  of  the  establishment  which  he  kept  up,  she  was  induced 
to  look  upon  her  niece  with  the  very  highest  re8i)ect,  and  to  treat 
her  as  if  she  were  a  fine  lady.  "  And  so  she  is  a  fine  lady,"  Mrs. 
Score  had  said  montlis  ago,  when  some  of  these  flattering  stories 
reached  her,  and  she  had  overcome  her  first  fury  at  Catherine's 
elopement.  "  Tlie  girl  was  very  cruel  to  leave  me ;  but  we  must 
recollect  that  she  is  as  good  iia  married  to  a  nobleman,  and  must  all 
forget  and  forgive,  you  know." 

This  8pee(?h  had  been  made  to  Doctor  Dobbs,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  pipe  and  a  tankard  at  the  "  Bugle,"  and  it  had 
been  roundly  reprobated  by  the  worthy  divine;  who  told  Mrs. 
Score  that  the  crime  of  Catherine  wtis  only  the  more  heinous,  if 
it  liatl  been  committed  from  interested  motives ;  and  protested  that, 
were  she  a  princess,  he  would  never  si)eak  te  her  again.  Mrs. 
Score  thought  and  i)ronoim(!ed  the  Doctor's  opinion  to  be  very 
bigoted ;  indeed,  she  was  one  of  those  persons  who  have  a  marvel- 
lous respect  for  prosperity,  and  a  corresponding  s(?om  for  ill-fortune. 
When,  therefore,  she  returned  to  the  public  room,  she  went 
graciously  to  the  gentleman  who  had  led  Mrs.  Catherine  from  the 
carriage,  and  with  a  knowing  curtsey  welcomed  him  to  the  "  Bugle  " ; 
told  him  that  his  lady  would  not  come  to  dinner,  but  bade  her  say, 
with  her  \)est  love  to  his  Lordship,  that  the  ride  had  fatigued  her, 
and  that  she  would  lie  in  bed  for  an  hour  or  two. 

This  speech  was  received  with  much  wonder  by  his  Lord- 
ship ;  who  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  Liveri)ool  tailor  going 
to  London  to  learn  fashions ;  but  he  only  smiled,  and  did  not  un- 
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She  had  do  spirit  to  answer,  as  she  would  have  done  the  day 
before,  when  an  oath  from  any  human  being  would  have  brought 
half-a-dozen  from  her  in  retiu'n ;  or  a  knife,  or  a  plate,  or  a  leg  of 
mutton,  if  such  had  been  to  her  hand.  She  had  no  spirit  left  for 
such  repartees ;  but  in  reply  to  the  above  words  of  Mrs.  Score,  and 
a  great  many  more  of  the  same  kind — which  are  not  necessary  for 
our  history,  but  which  that  lady  uttered  with  inconcreivable  shrillness 
and  volubility,  the  poor  wench  could  say  little, — only  sob  and  shiver, 
and  gather  up  the  clothes  again,  crying,  "Oh,  aimt,  don't  speak 
unkind  to  me  !     I'm  very  unhappy,  and  very  ill ! " 

'*  111,  you  strumpet !  ill,  be  hanged  !  Ill  is  as  ill  does ;  and  if 
you  are  ill,  it's  only  what  you  merit.  Gret  out !  dress  yourself — 
tramp !  Get  to  the  workhouse,  and  don't  come  to  cheat  me  any 
more !  Dress  yourself — do  you  hear  ]  Satin  petticoat,  forsooth, 
and  lace  to  her  smock  ! " 

Poor,  wretched,  chattering,  biuning,  shivering  Catherine  huddled 
on  her  clothes  as  well  she  might :  she  seemed  hardly  to  know  or 
see  what  she  was  doing,  and  did  not  reply  a  single  word  to  the 
many  that  the  landlady  let  fall.  Cat'  tottered  down  the  narrow 
stairs,  and  through  the  kitchen,  and  to  the  door ;  which  she  caught 
hold  of,  and  paused  awhile,  and  looked  into  Mrs.  Score's  £Eice,  aa 
for  one  more  chance.  "  Get  out,  you  nasty  trull ! "  said  that  lady 
sternly,  with  arms  akimbo ;  and  poor  Catherine,  with  a  most  piteous 
scream  and  outgush  of  tears,  let  go  of  the  door-post  and  staggered 
away  into  the  road. 

•  •••••• 

"  Why,  no — yes — no — it  is  poor  Catherine  Hall,  aa  I  live ! " 
said  somebody,  starting  up,  shoving  aside  Mrs.  Score  very  rudely, 
and  running  into  the  road,  wig  off  and  pipe  in  hand.  It  was  honest 
Doctor  Dobbs ;  and  the  residt  of  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Cat  was, 
that  he  gave  up  for  ever  smoking  his  pipe  at  the  "Bugle";  and  that 
she  lay  sick  of  a  fever  for  some  weeks  in  his  house. 

Over  this  part  of  Mrs.  Cat's  history  we  shall  be  as  brief  as 
possible  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  immoral  occurred  during  her 
whole  stay  at  the  good  Doctor's  house ;  and  we  are  not  going  to 
insidt  the  reader  by  offering  him  silly  pictures  of  piety,  cheerfulness, 
good  sense,  and  simplicity ;  which  are  milk-and-water  virtues  after 
all,  and  have  no  relish  with  them  like  a  good  strong  vice,  highly 
peppered.  Well,  to  be  short :  Doctor  Dobbs,  though  a  profoimd 
theologian,  was  a  very  simple  gentleman ;  and  before  Mrs.  Cat  had 
b(»en  a  month  in  the  house,  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  her  aa  one 
of  the  most  ii^iu*ed  and  repentant  characters  in  the  world ;  and  had. 
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vith  Mrs.  Dobbs,  resolved  many  plans  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
young  Magiblcn.  "  She  was  but  sixteen,  my  love,  recollect,"  said 
die  Doctor ;  "  she  was  carried  off,  not  by  her  own  wish  either.  The 
Count  swore  he  would  many  her ;  and  though  she  did  not  leave  him 
until  that  monster  tried  to  poison  her,  yet  think  what  a  fine  Christiao 
spirit  the  poor  girl  has  shown  !  she  forgives  him  as  heartily — more 
heartily,  I  am  sure,  than  I  ilo  Mrs.  Smre  for  turning  her  adrift  in 
that  wicked  way."  The  reader  will  perceive  some  difference  in  the 
Doctor's  etatcment  and  ours,  which  wc  assure  him  is  the  true  one  ; 
but  the  tact  is,  the  honest  rector  had  had  his  tale  from  Mrs.  Cat,  and 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  doubt,  if  she  had  told  him  a  histJiry  t«n 
times  more  wonderful. 

The  reverend  gentleman  and  his  wife  then  kid  their  heads 
together ;  and,  recollecting  something  of  John  Hayes's  former  attach- 
ment to  Mrs.  Cat,  thought  that  it  might  be  advantageously  renewed, 
should  Hayes  be  still  constant.  Having  very  adroitly  sounded 
Catherine  (so  wlroitly,  indeed,  as  to  ask  her  "whether  she  would 
like  to  marry  John  Hayes T'),  that  young  woman  had  replied,  "No. 
Slie  had  loved  John  Hayes— lie  had  l)een  her  early,  only  love ;  but 
she  wa«  fiJlcn  now,  and  not  giKxl  enough  for  him."  And  thb  made 
the  Dobbs  family  admire  her  more  and  more,  and  cast  about  for 
means  to  bring  the  marriage  to  pai«s. 

Hayes  was  nway  from  tlic  Tillage  when  Mre.  Cat  had  arrived 
there ;  but  he  did  not  ftul  to  hear  of  her  illness,  and  how  her  aunt 
had  deserted  her,  and  the  good  Doctor  taken  her  in.  The  worthy 
Doctor  himself  met  Mr.  Hayes  on  the  green  ;  and,  telling  him  that 
some  repairs  were  wanting  in  his  kiti'hcn,  begged  hira  to  step  in  and 
examine  them.  Hayes  ftrst  said  no,  plump,  and  then  no,  gently ; 
and  then  pished,  and  then  psha'd ;  and  then,  trembling  very  much, 
went  in  :  and  there  sat  Mrs.  Catherine,  trembling  very  much  too. 

What  passed  between  them  1  If  your  LadyBhi|>  is  anxious  to 
know,  think  of  that  morning  when  Sir  John  himself  poppwl  the 
question.  Could  there  be  anything  more  stu])id  than  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  ]ilaco1  Such  stuff  is  nut  worth  repeating:  no,  not 
when  utterwl  by  people  in  the  very  gentecleat  of  coni[Kiny  ;  as  for 
the  amorous  diuJogiie  of  a  carpenter  and  an  ex-barmaiil,  it  is  worse 
still.  SuSice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hayes,  who  had  had  a  year  t« 
recover  from  his  jMission,  and  had,  to  all  appearances,  quelled  it,  was 
over  head  and  ears  again  the  very  moment  he  saw  Mr^.  Cat,  and  had 
all  his  work  to  do  a^'ain. 

Whether  the  Doctor  knew  what  was  going  on,  I  can't  say ;  but 
this  matter  is  certain,  tlmt  every  evening  Hayea  was  now  in  the 
rectory  kitchen,  or  else  walking  abroad  with  Mrs.  Catherine  :  and 
whether  she  ran  away  with  htm,  or  he  with  her,  I  shall  not  moke  it 
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riiy  business  to  itiqiiire ;  but  certainly  at  the  end  of  three  months 

(wJiich  miist  be  crowded  up  into  this  one  little  sentence),  another 

elopement  took  place  in  the  village.     "  I  should  have  prevented  it, 

certainly,"  said  Doctor  Dobbs — whereat  his  wife  smiled ;  '*  but  the 

ybilng  people  kept  the  matter  a  secret  from  rae."     And  so  he  would, 

had  he  known  it ;  biit  though  Mrs.  Dobbs  had  made  several  attempts 

to  ac^uaidt  him  with  the  precise  hour  and  method  of  the  intended 

elopeihfeht,  he  peremptorily  onlered  her  to  hold  her  tongue.     The 

fact  is,  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed  by  the  rector's  lady  many 

times.     "  Young  Hayes,"  would  slie  say,  "  has  a  pretty  little  fortune 

and  trade  of  liis  own ;  he  is  an  only  son,  and  may  marry  as  he 

likes ;  and,  though  not  si)ecially  handsome,  generous,  or  amiable,  has 

an  undeniable  love  for  Cat  (who,  you  know,  must  not  be  particular), 

and  the  scioner  she  marries  lilm,  I  think,  the  l)etter.     They  can't  be 

iharHed   at  our  church,  you   know,   and — "      "Well,"   said   the 

Doctor,  "  if  they  are  married  elsewhere,  /  can't  help  it,  and  know 

nothing  about  it,  look  you."     And  upon  this  hint  the  elofleinent 

took  place :  whicli,  indeed,  was  peaceably  i>eri()rmed  early  one  Simda^ 

morning  about  a  month  after ;  Mrs.  Hall  getting  l)ehind  Mr.  Hayes 

oil  a  pillion,  and  all  the  children  of  the  parsonage  giggling  behind  the 

windbw-bliiids  to  see  the  pair  go  off. 

During  this  month  Mr.  Hayes  had  caused  the  banns  tb  be 

published  at  the  town  of  Worcester;  judging  rightly  that  in  f( 

great  town   tliey  would    caiise   no  such   remark  as  in  d  solitary 

villagfe,  arid  thither   he   conducted   his  lady.     0  ill-starred  John 

Hayes !  whither  do  the  dark  F{jt<>8  lead  you  ?     0  foolish  Doctor 

Dobbs,  to  forget  that  young  people  ought  to  honour  their  pareUts, 

and  to  yield  to  silly  Mrs.  Dobbs's  ardent  propensity  foi"  making 

inatches ! 

•  •••••• 

The  London  Gazette  of  the  Ist  April  1706,  contains  a  pro- 
clamation by  the  Queen  for  putting  into  exec^ution  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  seamen,  dnd  for  the 
better  and  speedier  manning  of  her  Majesty's  fleet,  which  authorises 
all  justices  to  issue  warrants  to  constables,  petty  constiible^,  head- 
boroughs,  and  tything-men,  to  enter  and,  if  need  be,  to  bre^k  open 
the  doors  of  any  houses  where  they  shall  believe  deserting  seamen 
to  be  ;  and  for  the  further  increase  and  encouragehient  of  the  navy, 
to  take  able-bodied  landsmen  when  seamen  fail.  This  Act,  which 
occupies  four  columns  of  the  Gazette,  and  another  of  similar  length 
and  meaning  for  pressing  men  into  the  army,  need  liot  be  quoted 
dt  length  here ;  but  caused  a  mighty  stir  throughout  the  kingdom 
at  the  tiriie  when  it  was  in  force. 

As  one  has  seen  or  heard,  after  the  march  of  a  great  army,  a 
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number  of  logaeB  and  loose  chaiacten  bring  up  the  raur ;  in  like 
manner,  at  the  tail  of  a  great  measure  of  State,  follow  many  roguish 
pensonal  interests,  which  are  protected  by  the  main  body.  The 
great  measure  of  Refiurm,  for  instance,  carried  along  with  it  much 
private  jobbing  and  swindling — as  could  be  shown  were  we  not 
indined  to  deal  mildly  with  the  Whigs ;  and  this  Enlistment  Act^ 
wliich,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Britiish  glories  in  Flanders,  dealt 
most  cruelly  with  the  British  people  in  En^and  (it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  a  man  has  been  pinched  at  home  to  make  a  fine  appear- 
ance abroad),  created  a  great  company  of  rascals  and  inlbrmera 
throughout  the  land,  who  lived  upon  it;  or  upon  extortion  from 
those  who  were  subject  to  it,  or  not  being  subject  to  it  were 
firightened  into  the  belief  that  they  were. 

When  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  lady  had  gone  through  the  maniage 
ceremony  at  Worcester,  the  former,  concluding  that  at  such  a  place 
lodging  and  food  might  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate,  looked  about 
carefully  for  the  meanest  public-house  in  the  town,  where  he  mi^t 
deposit  his  bride. 

In  the  kitchen  of  this  inn,  a  party  of  men  were  drinking ;  and, 
as  Mrs.  Hayes  declined,  with  a  proper  sense  of  her  superiority,  to 
eat  in  company  with  such  low  fellows,  the  landlady  showed  her 
and  her  husband  to  an  inner  apartment^  where  they  might  be  serred 
in  private. 

The  kitchen  party  seemed,  indeed,  not  such  as  a  lady  would 
choose  to  join.  There  was  one  huge  lanky  fellow,  that  looked  like 
a  soldier,  and  had  a  halberd;  another  was  habited  in  a  sailor's 
costume,  with  a  fiiscinating  patch  over  one  eye ;  and  a  third,  who 
seemed  the  leader  of  the  gaug,  was  a  stout  man  in  a  sailor's  frock 
and  a  horseman's  jack-boots,  whom  one  might  &ncy,  if  he  were 
anything,  to  be  a  horse-marine. 

Of  one  of  these  worthies,  Mrs.  Hayes  thought  she  knew  the 
figure  and  voice ;  and  she  found  her  coi^jectures  were  true,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  three  people,  without,  "  With  yom-  leave,"  or  "  By 
your  leave,"  burst  into  the  room,  into  which  she  and  her  spouse 
had  retired.  At  their  head  was  no  other  than  )icr  old  friend,  Mr. 
Peter  Brock;  he  had  his  sword  drawn,  and  liis  finger  to  his  lips, 
ei^joining  silence,  as  it  were,  to  Mrs.  Catherine.  He  with  the  patch 
on  his  eye  seized  incontinently  on  Mr.  Hayes ;  the  tall  man  with 
the  halberd  kept  the  door ;  two  or  three  heroes  supported  the  one- 
eyed  man ;  who,  with  a  loud  voice,  exclaimed,  "  Down  with  your 
arms — no  resistance  !  you  are  my  prisoner,  in  tlie  Queen's  name  ! " 

And  here,  at  this  lock,  we  shall  leave  the  whole  company  until 
the  next  chapter ;  which  may  possibly  explain  what  they  were. 


CHAPTER  V 

CONTAINS  MR.  BROCK'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  AND  OTHER 

MATTER 

YOU  don't  sure  believe  these  men?"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  as  soon  as 
the  first  alarm  caused  by  the  imiption  of  Mr.  Brock  and  his 
companions  liad  subsided.     "  These  are  no  magistrate's  men  : 
it  is  but  a  trick  to  rob  you  of  your  money,  John." 

"  I  will  never  give  up  a  farthing  of  it ! "  screamed  Hayes. 

"  Yonder  fellow,"  continual  Mre.  Catherine,  "  I  know,  for  all 
liis  dmwn  sword  and  fierce  looks ;  his  name  is " 

"  Wo(k1,  madam,  at  your  service ! "  said  Mr.  Brock.  "  I  am 
follower  to  Mr.  Justice  Gobble,  of  this  town :  a*n*t  I,  Tim  ] "  said 
Mr.  Brock  to  the  tall  hall)erdman  who  was  keeping  the  door. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Tim  archly;  "we're  all  foUowers  of  his 
honour  Justice;  Gobble." 

"  Certainly  ! "  said  the  one-eyed  man. 

"  Of  course  !  "  cried  the  man  in  the  nightcap. 

"I  suppose,  mac^hun,  you're  siitisfied  now?"  continued  Mr. 
Brock,  a/i^is  Wo<mI.  "  You  (jan't  deny  the  testimony  of  gentlemen 
like  these ;  and  our  commission  is  to  appnihend  all  able-bodied  male 
persons  who  can  give  no  good  a<'('ount  of  tliemselves,  and  enrol  them  in 
the  service  of  hv.v  Majesty.  L(.H)k  at  this  Mr.  Hayes"  (who  stood 
trembling  in  his  slioes).  "  Cim  there  Im*  a  bolder,  i)roperer,  straighter 
gentleman  ?     We'll  have  him  for  a  gi-enadier  before  the  day's  over  ! " 

"  Take  heart,  John — don't  be  frij^'litened.  Psha  I  I  tell  you 
I  know  the  man,"  cried  out  Mrs.  Hayes:  "he  is  only  here  to 
extort  money." 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  do  think  I  recollect  the  lady.  Let  me 
see  ;  where  was  it?  At  Birmingham,  I  think, — ay,  at  Birmingham, 
—  alx)ut  the  time  when  thev  tried  to  nuirder  Count  Gal " 

"Oh,  sir!"  here  cried  Madam  Hayes,  dn)pping  her  voice  at  once 
from  a  tone  of  scorn  to  one  of  gentlest  entreaty,  "  what  is  it  you  want 
with  my  husband?     I  know  not,  indeed,  if  ever  I  saw  you  before. 
For  wliat  ilo  you  seize  him?     How  much  will  you  take  to  release 
him,  and  let  us  go?     Name  the  sum  ;  he  is  rich,  and " 

"  liic/i,  Catherine ! "  cried  Hayes.     "  Rich  ! — 0  heavens  I     Sir, 
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I  haye  nothiog  but  my  han«Ls  to  support   me :  I  am  a  poor  car- 
peoter,  sir,  workini^  un4ler  my  Either ! " 

*'  He  can  give  twenty  guineas  to  be  free ;  I  know  he  ram  ! " 
■aid  Mrs.  Cat. 

"  I  have  but  a  guinea  to  cany  me  home,"  sighe<l  oat  Hayes. 

"  But  you  have  twenty  at  home,  John,''  said  his  wife.  "  Give 
these  brave  gentlemen  a  writing  to  your  mother,  and  she  will  pay ; 
ami  you  will  let  us  free  then,  gentlemen — won't  you  \ " 

"  Wlien  the  money's  pai^l,  yes,"  said  the  leader,  Mr.  Brock. 

"  Oh,  in  course,"  er:hoed  the  tall  man  with  the  halberd. 
"What's  a  thrilling  dctintion,  my  dear?"  continued  he,  addressing 
Hayes.  "We'll  amuse  you  in  your  absence,  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  your  pretty  wife  here." 

This  promise,  to  rlo  the  halbenlier  justice,  he  fidfilletl.  He 
calld  upon  the  landla«ly  to  pnxluce  the  desired  liijuor ;  and  when 
Mr.  Hayes  flung  himself  at  that  lady's  feet,  demanding  succour 
from  her,  and  asking  whether  there  was  no  law  in  the  land — 

"There's  no  law  at  the  'Three  Rooks '  except  this  !  "  said  Mr. 
Brock  in  reply,  holding  up  a  horse-pistoL  To  which  the  hostess, 
grinning,  assente<l,  and  silently  went  her  way. 

After  some  further  wjlicitations,  John  Hayes  drew  out  the 
iiecessary  letter  to  his  father,  stiitin;,'  that  he  was  pressed,  and 
would  not  be  set  free  under  a  sum  of  twenty  guineas ;  and  that  it 
would  l>e  of  no  use  to  detain  the  Ixjiirer  of  tlie  letter,  inasmuch  as 
the  gentlemen  who  ha<l  i)o.s.ses.si(>u  of  him  vowed  that  thoy  wouhl 
murder  him  should  any  harm  Ix'fall  tlu?ir  comrade.     As  a  further 

{►toof  of  the  authenticrity  of  the  lctt<;r,  a  token  wai$  added  :  a  ring 
hat  Hayes  wore,  and  that  his  mother  liad  <iiven  him. 

The  missives  were,  after  some  consultation,  ciitnisted  to  the  care 
of  the  tall  hallxirdier,  who  seemed  to  rank  lus  second  in  command  of 
the  forces  that  marched  under  Corpond  Brock.  This  jrontleman  wjis 
called  in<liff«Tontly  Ensign,  Mr.,  or  ev(;n  Captain  Mac^shane  ;  his 
intimates  occ^usionally  in  sjiort  called  him  Nosey,  from  the  prominence 
of  that  feature  in  his  countenance  ;  or  Spindlcsliins,  for  the  very 
reason  wliich  brought  on  tlie  first  fidwanl  a  similar  nickname.  Mr. 
Ma^yihanc!  then  (juitte^l  Worccst<T,  mounted  o\\  Hayes's  horse;  leaving 
all  parties  at  the  "  Three  llooks  "  not  a  little  anxious  for  his  return. 
This  wjis  not  to  be  expcctc<l  until  the  next  moniing ;  and  a 
weary  null  de  nocea  did  Mr.  Hayes  pass.  Dinner  was  served,  and 
acconling  to  promise,  Mr.  Broc^k  and  his  two  friends  enjoyed  the 
nlcid  along  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Punch  followed,  and 
this  was  taken  in  company  ;  then  came  supper,  Mr.  Brock  alone 
part(K)k  of  this,  the  other  two  ^entlcnien  preferring  the  society  of 
their  pipes  and  the  landlady  in  the  kitchen. 
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"It  is  a  sorry  entertainment,  I  confess,"  said  the  ex-corporal, 
"  and  a  dismal  way  for  a  gentleman  to  spend  his  bridal  night ;  but 
soinel)ody  must  stay  with  you,  my  dears :  for  who  knows  but  you 
might  take  a  fancy  t6  scream  out  of  window,  and  then  there  would 
be  murder,  and  the  deuce  and  all  to  pay.  One  of  us  must  stay, 
and  my  friends  love  a  pipe,  so  you  must  put  up  with  my  company 
until  they  can  relieve  guard." 

The  reader  will  not,  of  course,  expect  that  three  people  who 
were  to  pass  the  night,  however  unwillingly^  together  in  an  inn- 
room,  should  sit  there  (Uinib  and  moody,  and  without  any  personal 
communication;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brock,  as  an  old  soldier, 
entertained  his  prisoners  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  did  all 
that  lay  in  his  j)ower,  by  the  help  of  liquor  and  conversation,  to 
render  their  durance  tolerable.  On  the  bridegroom  his  attentions 
were  a  good  deal  thrown  away :  Mr.  Hayes  consented  to  drink 
copiously,  but  vmiid  not  be  made  to  talk  much ;  and,  in  fiipt,  the 
fright  of  the  seizure,  the  fate  hanging  over  him  should  his  parents 
refuse  a  ransom,  and  the  tremendous  outlay  of  money  which  would 
take  place  should  they  accede  to  it,  weighed  altogether  on  his  mind 
so  much  as  utterly  to  unman  it. 

As  for  Mrs.  Cat,  I  don't  think  she  was  at  all  sorry  in  hej* 
heart  to  see  the  old  Corpond :  for  he  had  been  a  friend  of  0I4 
times— dear  times  to  her;  she  had  ha<l  from  him,  too,  and  felt 
for  him,  not  a  little  kindness ;  and  there  was  really  a  very  tender, 
inno(;ent  friendship  subsisting  between  this  pair  of  rasads,  who 
relished  nuirh  a  night's  conversation  togetlier. 

The  Corpond,  after  treating  liis  prisoners  to  punch  in  great 
(juantities,  proposed  the  anuisement  of  cards  :  over  which  Mr.  Hayes 
had  not  lx;en  occuj>ied  more  than  an  hour,  when  he  found  himself 
so  excessively  sleepy  as  to  Im^  i^ei-suaded  to  fling  himself  down  on 
the  bed  dresscHl  as  he  wjis,  and  then^  to  snore  away  until  moniing. 

Mrs.  Catherine  had  no  inclination  for  sleep  •  and  the  Coq>oral, 
equally  wakeful,  i)lied  incessiintly  the  bottle,  and  held  with  her  a 
great  deal  of  conversation.  The  sleej),  which  was  etjuivalent  to 
the  abs(;nce,  of  John  Hayes  took  all  restraint  from  their  tidk.  She 
exj)lainod  to  Brock  the  circumst^inccs  of  her  marriage,  which  we 
have  already  described ;  they  wondiTcd  at  the  chance  which  had 
brought  them  together  at  the  "Three  Rooks";  nor  did  Brock  at 
all  hesit^itc  to  t<»ll  her  at  once  that  his  calling  was  quite  illegal, 
and  that  his  intention  was  simply  to  extort  money.  The  worthy 
Corpond  had  not  the  slightest  shame  regarding  his  own  ])rofessioQ, 
and  eut  many  jokes  with  Mrs.  Cat  about  her  late  one ;  her  attempt 
to  niunler  the  Count,  and  her  future  j)rospects  as  a  wife. 

And  here,  having  brought  him  u]>on  the  scene  again,  we  ffiay 
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as  well  shortly  narrate  some  of  the  principal  circumstances  which 
befell  him  after  his  sudden  departure  from  Binningham ;  and  which 
he  narrated  with  much  candour  to  Mrs.  Catherine. 

He  rode  the  Captain's  horse  to  Oxford  (having  exchaDged  his 
military  dress  for  a  civil  costume  on  the  ro«ui),  and  at  Oxford  he 
disposed  of  "  George  of  Denmark/*  a  threat  bargain,  to  one  of  the 
heads  of  colleges.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Bn^ck,  who  took  on  himself  the 
style  and  title  of  Captain  Wood,  had  sufficiently  examined  the 
curiosities  of  the  University,  he  prot^oediHl  at  once  to  the  capital : 
the  only  place  fora  gentleman  of  hi.s  fortune  ami  figure. 

Here  he  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  philosophical  indifference, 
in  the  Daily  Post,  the  Courant,  the  Ohter**atory  the  GazetUy 
and  the  chief  journals  of  those  <lays,  which  he  made  a  point  of 
examining  at  "  Button's  "  and  "  WilFs,"  an  acciuntc  description  of 
his  person,  his  clothes,  and  the  horse  he  rode,  and  a  promise  of 
fifty  guineas  rewanl  to  any  person  who  would  give  an  account  of 
him  (so  that  he  might  be  captureil)  to  CapUiin  Count  Oalgenstein 
at  Binningham,  to  Mr.  Murfey  at  the  **  Golden  Biill  "^  in  the  Savoy, 
or  Mr.  Rites  at  the  "  Blew  Anchor  in  Pirkadilly."  But  Captain 
Wood,  in  an  enormous  full-botto«ie<i  periwig  that  cost  him  sixty 
pounds,*  with  high  red  he<'ls  to  his  shoes,  a  silver  swoni,  ami  a 
gold  snuffl^N>x,  and  a  large  wound  (obtainc^l,  he  said,  at  the  si^s^e 
of  Barcelon;i),  which  disfigure*!  much  of  his  countenance,  and 
caused  him  to  cover  one  eye,  was  in  small  (Lmger,  he  thouijht,  of 
being  mistiiken  for  Corporal  Broi:k,  the  «lescrter  of  Cutts's  ;  and 
strutte<l  along  the  Mall  with  as  grave  an  air  as  the  very  lx*st 
nobleman  who  apiH»are<l  there.  He  wa.s  irenerally,  intleeil,  vote<l 
to  be  very  giioil  <'onipany ;  and  iw  his  exiwnses  were  nnlinntctl  (*' A 
few  convent  candlc-iticrks,'*  my  dear,  he  usotl  to  whisjH^r,  **  melt 
into  a  vast  nunilx?r  of  doubloons  "),  he  commandetl  as  g«xxl  scx-ioty 
as  he  chose  to  ask  for ;  and  it  w:us  siMH-Nlily  known  as  a  ivuct 
thrr)Ughout  town,  tliiit  Captain  W(X>d,  wln)  hiul  servi^il  under  His 
Maj(«ty  Cliarl(\s  III.  of  Spain,  had  <*;irrie<l  olF  the  diamond  |K?tti- 
co;it  of  Our  Linly  of  ConiiH)stella,  ami  live<l  \\\yoi\  the  pnx*eeils  of 
the  traml.  People  were  «;jxxI  Pmtestants  in  those  days,  and  many 
a  one  longed  to  liave  Ix^n  his  partner  in  the  pious  plunder. 

All  surmises  concerning  his  wealth,  Captain  Wood,  with  much 
dis(.Totion,  en(;oiuTige<l.  He  contr.ulirtod  no  re|K>rt,  but  was  quite 
ready  to  confirm  all  :  and  when  two  ditfen'nt  rumours  were  positively 
put  to  liiii),  he  u.se<l  only  to  lauuh,  and  s;iy,  **  My  «ioar  sir,  /  don't 
make  the  stories  ;  l)ut  I'm  not  call c  I  upon  to  deny  them  ;  and  I 
give  you  fair  warning,  that  I  shall  a>isent  to  every  one  of  them  ;  so 

*  In  the  ingenious  contemporary  history  of  Moll  Flanders,  a  periwig  is 
mentioDed  as  coiitiDg  that  tium« 
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you  may  believe  them  or  not,  as  you  please."  And  so  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  gentleman,  not  only  wealthy,  but  discreet.  In 
truth,  it  was  almost  a  pity  that  worthy  Brock  had  not  be^n  a 
gentleman  born  ;  in  which  case,  doubtless,  he  would  have  liveil  and 
died  as  became  his  station ;  for  he  spent  his  money  like  a  gentle- 
man, he  loved  women  like  a  gentleman,  he  woidd  fight  like  a 
gentleman,  he  gambled  and  got  drunk  like  a  gentleman.  What  did 
he  want  else  ?  Only  a  matter  of  six  descents,  a  little  money,  and  an 
estate,  to  render  him  the  equal  of  St.  John,  or  Harlcy.  "  Ah,  those 
were  merry  days  !•"  would  Mr.  Brock  say, — for  he  loved,  in  a  good 
old  age,  to  recount  the  story  of  his  London  fashionable  campaign ; — 
"  and  when  I  think  how  near  I  was  to  become  a  great  man,  and  to 
die  perliaps  a  general,  I  can't  but  marvel  at  the  wicked  obstinacy  of 
my  ill-luck." 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  did,  my  dear:  I  had  lodgings  in 
Piccadilly,  as  if  I  were  a  lord ;  I  had  two  large  periwigs,  and  three 
suits  of  laced  clothes  ;  I  kept  a  little  black  dressed  out  like  a  Turk ; 
I  walked  daily  in  the  Mall ;  I  dined  at  the  politest  ordinary  in 
Covent  Garden ;  I  frequented  the  best  of  coffee-houses,  and  knew 
all  the  pretty  fellows  of  the  town ;  I  cracked  a  bottle  with  Mr. 
Addison,  and  lent  many  a  piece  to  Dick  Steele  (a  sad  debauched 
rogue,  my  dear) ;  and,  above  all,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  —  the 
noblest  stroke  that  sure  ever  a  gentleman  performed  in  my  situation* 

"One  day,  going  into  *  Wills,'  I  saw  a  crowd  of  gentlemen 
gathered  together,  and  heanl  one  of  them  say,  *  Ca[)tain  Wood !  I 
don't  know  the  man ;  but  there  was  a  Captain  Wood  in  Southwell's 
regiment.'  Egad,  it  was  my  Lord  Peterborough  himself  who  was 
talking  about  me.  So,  i)utting  off  my  hat,  I  maile  a  most  gracious 
cong^  to  my  Lord,  and  said  I  knew  him,  and  rode  behind  him  at 
Barcelona  on  oiu-  entry  into  that  town. 

"  *  No  doubt  you  did,  Captain  Woo<l,'  says  my  Lord,  taking 
my  hand  ;  *  and  no  doubt  you  know  me :  for  many  more  know  Tom 
FooL  tlian  Tom  Fool  knows.'  And  with  this,  at  which  all  of  us 
laughed,  my  Lord  called  for  a  bottle,  and  he  and  I  sat  down  and 
drank  it  together. 

"  Well,  he  was  in  disgrace,  as  you  know,  but  he  grew  mighty 
fond  of  me,  and — would  you  believe  it  ? — nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  presenting  me  at  Court !  Yes,  to  Her  Sacred  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  my  Lady  Marlborough,  who  was  in  high  feather.  Ay, 
truly,  the  sentinels  on  duty  used  to  salute  me  as  if  I  were  Cori)oral 
John  himself!  I  was  on  the  high  road  to  fortune.  Charley 
Mordaunt  used  to  call  me  Jack,  and  drink  canary  at  my  chambers ; 
1  used  to  make  one  at  my  Lord  Treasurer's  levee ;  I  had  even  got 
Mr.  Army-Secretary  Walpole  to  tiike  a  hundred  guineas  as  a  com- 
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plimcnt :  and  he  had  promised  me  a  majority :  when  b^  luck 
tiifmet},  and  al}  my  fine  hopes  were  overthrown  in  s^  twinkling. 

'*  Yo^  see,  my  d^r,  that  after  we  had  left  that  g^by,  Qslg^Tu^pdnf 
— ha,  ha, — with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  fwopence-halfpemiy  in  bis 
pofjjcet,  the  f^onesf  Pount  waa  in  the  sorriest  plight  in  the  wpfld ; 
Qwiqg  money  b^re  and  there  to  tradesmen,  a  cool  tl^ousand  to  tbf) 
W^r>jrickshire  Squire  :  and  all  this  on  eiglity  pounds  a  year  I  Wf^U* 
for  a  little  time  the  tradesmen  held  tlicir  hands ;  while  tb§  jpUy 
Cofmt  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  catch  hold  of  liis  dear  Gorpppd 
^pd  his  dear  money-bags  over  again,  and  placarded  every  town  ^^3^ 
Londop  to  Liverpool  with  descriptions  of  ray  pre|)ty  person.  The 
bird  was  flown,  however, — the  money  clei^n  gone, — ^p4  T'^heu  (^here 
was  po  hope  of  regaining  it,  what  did  the  creditors  dp  but  pl^  iny 
gay  gentleman  hi  to  Shrewsbury  gaol :  where  I  wish  he  had  TO%pe^  fof 
my  part. 

"  ^n\>  no  such  luck  for  honest  Peter  Bfock,  or  Capt{^^  WoP^ 
aa  he  waa  in  those  days.  One  blessed  Monday  I  wenf  tQ  w^  pp 
Mr.  Secretary,  and  he  squeezed  piy  hand  and  whisjHjred  to  iqiq  that 
I  was  to  be  Major  of  a  regiment  in  Virginia — the  very  tbipg :  fcr 
yoi^  see,  my  dear,  I  didn't  care  about  joining  my  Lor4  PwJtp  iw 
inlanders ;  being  pretty  well  known  to  the  army  tber^.  The 
Secretary  squeezed  my  hand  (it  had  a  fifty-pound  biU  i|i  it)  and 
wfshed  me  joy,  anij  called  me  Major,  an<l  bowed  me  out  of  Iq§ 
closet  into  the  anteroom ;  and,  as  gay  a.s  may  be,  I  went  off  to  the 
*  Tilt-yard  Cotfec-house '  in  Whitehall,  'which  is  much  freqpent<e4  by 
gentlemen  of  our  profession,  where  I  bragged  not  a  litjble  of  mj 
good  luck. 

"Amongst  the  company  were  several  of  my  acquaiptaiice,  and 
amongst  theiu  a  gentleman  I  did  not  nuich  care  to  see,  look  you  I 
i  saw  a  uniform  that  I  knew-  red  and  yellow  facings — putts's,  my 
dear ;  and  the  wearer  of  this  was  no  other  than  his  Excellency 
Gustiiviw  Adolphus  Maxiniilian,  whom  we  all  know  of! 

"He  Htiired  me  full  in  the  fare,  right  into  my  eye  (t'other  one 
was  patched,  you  know) ;  and  after  standing  stock-still  wjtb  his 
mouth  open,  gave  a  step  back,  and  then  a  step  forward,  and  then 
screeched  out,  *  It's  Brock  !  * 

'*  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  sfiys  I ;  '  did  you  speak  to  roe  ?  * 

"  *  I'll  swear  it's  Brock,'  cries  Gal,  jis  soon  as  he  hears  my  voice, 
an(|  laid  hold  of  my  cuft'  (a  pretty  bit  of  ]\Iechlin  ^  ever  you  saw, 
by  the  way). 

"  *  Sirrah  I  ^  says  I,  drawing  it  back,  and  giving  my  Jx)rd  a 
little  touch  of  the  fist  (just  at  tlie  liust  button  of  the  waistcoat,  my 
dear, — a  rare  place  if  you  wi.sli  to  prevent  a  man  from  speaking 
too  much :  it  sent  him  reeling  to   the  other  end  of  the  room). 
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*  Ruffian  ! '  says  I.     *  Dog ! '  says  I.      *  Insolent  puppy  and  cox- 
comb !  what  do  you  mean  by  laying  your  hand  on  me  ? ' 

"  *  Faith,  Major,  you  giv  him  his  hllhifvl^  roared  out  a  long 
Irish  unattached  ensign,  that  I  had  treated  with  many  a  glass  of 
Nantz  at  the  tavern.  And  so,  indeed,  I  had ;  for  the  wretch 
could  not  speak  for  some  minutes,  and  all  the  officers  stood 
laughing  at  him  as  he  writhed  and  wrigglwl  hideously. 

"  *  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  monstrous  scandal,'  says  one  officer. 

*  Men  of  nmk  and  honour  at  fists  like  a  jmrcel  of  carters  ! ' 

"  *  Men  of  honour ! '  says  the  Count,  who  had  fetclietl  up  his 
breath  by  this  time.  (I  made  for  the  door,  but  Macshane  held  me 
and  said,  *  Major,  you  are  not  going  to  shirk  him,  sure  ? '  Where- 
upon I  grippe<l  his  hand  and  vowed  I  would  have  the  dog's  life.) 

"  *  Men  of  honour  ! '  says  the  Count.  *  I  tell  you  the  man  is 
a  deserter,  a  thief,  and  a  swindler !  He  was  my  cori>oral,  and  ran 
away  with  a  thou ' 

"  *  Dog,  you  lie ! '  I  roared  out,  and  made  another  cut  at  him 
with  my  cane ;  but  the  gentlemen  rushed  between  us. 

"  *  0  blutlianowns  ! '  says  honest  Macshane,  *  the  lying  scounthrel 
this  fellow  is !  Gentlemen,  I  swear  be  me  honour  that  Captain 
Wood  was  wounded  at  Ban'clona ;  and  that  I  saw  him  there  ;  and 
tliat  he  and  I  ran  away  together  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  and  bad 
luck  to  us.' 

"  You  see,  my  dear,  that  these  Irish  have  the  strongest  imagi- 
nations in  the  world  ;  and  that  I  had  actually  i)ersuaded  poor  Mac 
that  he  and  I  were  friends  in  Siwin.  Everylxxly  knew  Mac,  who 
w^as  a  character  iu  his  way,  and  believed  him. 

"  *  Strike  a  gentleman  ! '  says  I.     *  I'll  have  your  blood,  I  will.' 

"  *  This  instant,'  says  the  Count,  who  was  boiling  witii  fury ; 

*  and  where  you  like.' 

"  *  Montague  House,'  says  I.  *  Good,'  says  he.  And  off  he 
went.  In  good  time  too,  for  the  constiiblea  came  in  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  disturbance,  and  want<?d  to  take  us  in  charge. 

"  But  the  gentlemen  present,  being  military  men,  would  not 
hear  of  this.  Out  came  Mac's  rapier,  and  that  of  half-a-dozen 
others ;  and  the  constables  were  then  told  to  do  their  duty  if  they 
liked,  or  to  tike  a  crown-pie(H^,  and  leave  us  to  ourselves.  Off  they 
went ;  and  presently,  in  a  couj)le  of  coaches,  the  Count  and  his 
friends,  I  and  mine,  drove  off  to  the  fields  behind  Montague  House. 
Oh  that  vile  coffee-house !  why  did  I  enter  it  ? 

"  We  came  to  the  ground.  Honest  Macshane  was  my  second, 
and  much  disapjminted  because  the  second  on  the  other  side  would 
not  make  a  fight  of  it,  and  exchange  a  few  passes  with  him  ;  but  he 
was  an  old  major,  a  cool  old  han<l,  as  brave  as  steel,  and  no  fooL 
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Well,  the  swords  are  meiwiired,  Galgcnstoin  stri])s  off  his  doublet^ 
and  I  my  handsome  cut-velvet  hi  like  fashion.  Galgenstein  flings 
oiF  his  hat,  and  I  handed  mine  over — the  lace  on  it  cost  ine 
twenty  i>ounds.  I  longed  to  be  at  him,  for — curse  him  ! — I  hate 
him,  and  know  that  he  has  no  chance  with  me  at  sword's-play. 

"  *  Youll  not  fight  in  that  i)criwig,  sure  ] '  says  Macshane.  *  Of 
course  not,'  says  I,  and  took  it  off. 

"  May  all  barbers  be  roastod  in  flames ;  may  all  jieriwigs,  bob- 
wigs,  scratchwigs,  and  Ramillies  cocks,  frizzle  in  purgatory  from 
this  day  forth  to  the  end  of  time !  Mine  was  the  ruin  of  me : 
what  might  I  not  have  been  now  but  for  that  wig ! 

"I  gave  it  over  to  Ensign  Macshane,  and  with  it  went  what  I  had 
quite  forgotten,  the  large  pat(;h  which  I  wore  over  one  eye,  which 
popped  out  fierce,  stiiring,  and  lively  as  was  ever  any  eye  in  the  world. 

"  *  Come  on  ! '  says  I,  and  made  a  lunge  at  my  Count ;  but  he 
sprang  back  (the  dog  was  as  a<;tivc  as  a  hare,  and  knew,  from  old 
times,  that  I  was  his  master  with  the  small-sword),  and  his  second, 
wondering,  stnick  up  my  blade. 

"  *  I  will  not  fight  that  man,*  says  he,  looking  mighty  pale.  *  I 
swear  ui)on  my  honour  that  his  name  is  Peter  Brock  :  he  was  for 
two  yejirs  my  corporal,  and  deserted,  running  away  with  a  thousand 
pounds  of  my  moneys.  Look  at  the  fellow  !  What  is  the  matter 
with  his  eye  ?  why  did  he  wear  a  patch  over  it  ?  But  stop  !  *  says 
he.  'I  have  more  proof.  Hand  mc  my  juK-ket -book.'  And  from  it, 
sure  enough,  he  prmluced  the  infcnud  proclamation  announcing  my 
desertion  !  *See  if  the  fellow  has  a  scar  across  liis  left  ear*  (an<l  I 
can't  say,  my  de^ir,  but  what  I  have :  it  was  done  by  a  cupmhI 
Duti'hnian  at  the  Boyne).  'Tell  me  if  he  has  not  got  C.R.  in  blue 
ujjon  his  right  arm'  (and  there  it  is  sure  cnoimli).  ^Yonder  swagger- 
ing Irishman  may  be  his  a('comi)licc  for  what  I  know ;  but  I  will  have 
no  dealings  with  Mr.  Brock,  save  with  a  const^ihle  for  a  second.* 

"  *This  is  an'odd  story,  Captain  Wood,'  siud  the  old  Major  who 
acted  for  the  Count. 

"  *  A  scounthrelly  falsehood  regarding  me  and  my  friend ! ' 
shouted  out  Mr.  Macshane  ;  *  and  the  Count  shall  answer  for  it.* 

"  *  Stop,  st^p  ! '  siiys  the  Major.  *  Cajitain  Wixxl  is  t^)o  gallant 
a  gentleman,  I  am  sun*,  not  to  satisfy  the  Count ;  and  will  show  us 
that  he  has  no  such  mark  on  his  arm  as  only  private  soldiers  put 
there.' 

"  *  Cai)tain  Wo(xl,'  siiys  I,  *  will  do  no  such  thing,  Major.  I'll 
fight  that  scoundrel  (ialgcnstein,  or  you,  or  any  of  you,  like  a  man 
of  honour  ;  but  I  won't  submit  to  l>e  searched  like  a  thief! ' 

"  *  Xo,  in  coorse,'  said  Macshane. 

"  *  I  must  take  my  man  oft*  the  ground,'  says  the  Major. 
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**  *  Well,  take  him,  sir,'  says  I,  in  a  rage ;  *  and  just  let  me  have 
the  ])l('asure  of  telling  him  that  he's  a  coward  and  a  liar  ;  and  that 
my  lodgings  are  in  Piccadilly,  where,  if  ever  he  finds  courage  to 
meet  me,  he  may  hear  of  me  ! ' 

"  *  Faugh  !  I  shpit  on  ye  all,'  cries  my  gallant  ally  Macshane. 
And  sure  enough  he  kept  hw  word,  or  all  but — suiting  the  action 
to  it  at  any  rate. 

"And  so  we  gathered  up  our  clothes,  and  went  back  in  our 
sep{irat«  coaches,  and  no  blood  spilt. 

"  *  And  is  it  thrue  now,'  said  Mr.  Macshane,  when  we  were 
alone — *  is  it  thrue  now,  all  these  divvies  have  been  saying  ] ' 

"  *  Ensign,'  says  I,  *  you're  a  man  of  the  world  ] ' 

"  *  'Dce4  and  I  am,  and  insign  these  twenty-two  years.' 

"  *  Perhai)s  you'd  like  a  few  pie<*es  ] '  says  I. 

"  *  Faith  and  I  should ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  secred  thrut,  IVe 
not  tasted  mate  these  four  days.' 

"  *  Well  then.  Ensign,  it  is  tnie,'  says  I ;  *  and  as  for  meat, 
you  shall  have  some  at  the  first  cook-shop.'  I  bade  the  coach  stop 
until  he  bought  a  plateful,  which  he  ate  in  the  carriage,  for  my 
time  was  precious.  I  just  told  him  the  whole  story  :  at  which  he 
laughwl,  and  swore  that  it  wiia  th(i  best  i)iece  of  generalship  he 
ever  hcjird  on.  When  his  l)elly  was  fidl,  I  took  out  a  couple  of 
guineas  and  gave  them  to  him.  Mr.  Mac^hane  began  to  cry  at  this, 
and  kissed  me,  and  swore  he  never  would  desert  me :  as,  indeed, 
my  dear,  I  don't  think  he  will ;  for  we  have  Ixien  the  best  of  friends 
ever  since,  and  he's  the  only  man  I  ever  could  tnist,  I  think. 

"  I  don't  know  what  i)ut  it  into  my  head,  but  I  had  a  sc«nt  of 
some  mischief  in  the  wind ;  so  stopped  the  coach  a  little  before  I 
got  home,  and,  turning  into  a  tavern,  begged  Mac«hane  to  go  before 
me  to  my  hxlging,  and  s(»e  if  the  coast  was  clear :  which  he  did ; 
and  came  back  to  me  as  pale  as  death,  saying  that  the  house  was 
full  of  constables.  The  cursed  quarrel  at  the  Tilt-yard  hiul,  I 
supjKJse,  set  the  beaks  upon  me ;  and  a  pretty  swec])  they  nuide  of 
it.  All,  my  dear !  five  hundred  pounds  in  money,  five  suits  of 
laced  clotlies,  three  periwigs,  besides  laced  shirts,  swords,  canes, 
and  snufll^oxes  ;  and  all  to  go  back  to  that  scoundrel  Count. 

"  It  was  all  over  with  me,  I  saw — no  more  being  a  gentleman 
for  me  ;  and  if  I  remained  to  l)e  caught,  only  a  choice  between 
Tybuni  and  a  file  of  grenadiers.  My  love,  under  su(!h  circumstances, 
a  gentleman  can't  be  particular,  and  must  Ixj  prompt ;  the  livery- 
stable  was  hard  by  where  I  used  to  hire  my  coju;h  to  go  to  Court, — 
ha  !  ha  ! — and  was  known  as  a  man  of  substance.  Thither  I  went 
immediately.  *Mr.  Warmmash,'  siiys  I,  *my  gallant  friend  here 
and  I  have  a  mind  for  a  ride  and  a  supper  at  Twickenham,  so  ycu 
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muBt  lend  ns  a  pair  of  your  best  horses/     Which  he   did   in  a 
twinkling,  and  off  we  rode. 

"We  did  not  go  into  the  Park,  but  turned  off  and  cantered 
smartly  up  towards  Kilbuni ;  and,  when  we  got  into  the  country, 
galloped  as  if  the  devil  were  at  oiu-  heels.  Bless  you,  my  love  it 
was  all  done  in  a  minute:  and  the  Ensign  and  I  foimd  ourselves 
regular  knights  of  the  road,  before  we  knew  where  we  were  almost 
Only  think  of  our  finding  you  and  your  new  husband  at  the  *  Three 
Ri>oks  * !  TJiere's  not  a  greater  fence  than  the  landlady  in  all  the 
country.  It  was  she  that  put  us  on  seizing  your  husband,  and 
introduced  us  to  the  other  two  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  don't 
know  any  more  than  the  dead." 

•  •••••  ^ 

"  And  what  became  of  the  horses  1 "  said  Mrs.  Catherine  to  Mr. 
Brock,  when  his  tale  was  finislioil. 

"  Rips,  madam,"  said  he ;  "  mere  rips.  We  sold  them  at  Stour- 
bridge fair,  and  gt)t  but  thirt(»en  guineas  for  the  two." 

"And — and — the  Coimt,  Max;  where  is  he.  Brock?"  si^died  she. 

"  Whew  ! "  whistled  Mr.  Brock.  "  What,  hankering  after  him 
still?  My  dear,  he  is  off  to  Flanders  with  his  regiment*  and  I 
make  no  doubt,  there  have  l)een  twenty  Countesses  of  Gralgenatein 
since  yoiu*  time." 

"I  don't  believe  any  such  thing,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Catherine 
starting  up  very  angrily. 

"  If  you  did,  I  8uj)pose  you'd  laudanum  him  ;  wouldn't  vou  ? " 

"Leiive  the  room,  fellow,"  said  th(^  lady.  But  she  recollected 
herself  speedily  again  ;  and,  (;la.sping  her  hands,  and  looking  very- 
wretched  at  Brock,  at  the  ceiling,  at  the  floor,  at  her  husband 
(from  whom  she  \nolently  turned  away  her  head),  she  began  to  crv 
piteously :  to  wliich  tears  the  Oorponil  set  up  a  gentle  mx'oiupani- 
ment  of  whistlin;?,  as  they  trickled  one  after  another  down  her  n«i»4e. 

I  don't  think  they  were  tears  of  repentance ;  but  of  re<»Tet  for 
the  time  when  she  had  her  first  love,  and  her  fine  clothes,  and  her 
white  hat  and  blue  feather.  Of  the  two,  the  C-orporal's  whistle  was 
much  more  iimocent  than  the  girl's  sobbing :  he  was  a  rogue  •  but  a 
good-natured  old  fellow  when  his  humour  was  not  crossed.  Surelv 
our  novel-writers  make  a  gre^it  mistake  in  divesting  their  rascals  of 
all  gentle  human  qualities :  they  have  such-  and  the  only  s;id  ix>int 
to  think  of  is,  in  all  ])rivate  <*onccnis  of  life,  abstract  feolini^  and 
dealings  with  friends,  and  so  on,  how  dreadfully  like  a  rascal  is  to  an 
honest  man.  The  man  who  murdered  the  ItaHan  boy,  set  him  first 
to  play  with  his  children  whom  he  loved,  and  who  doubtless  deplored 
his  loss. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR,  MR.  MACSHANE 

IF  we  h«ad  not  Ixjen  obliged  to  follow  history  in  all  respects,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  have  left  out  the  last  adventure  of 
Mrs.  Catherint;  and  her  husband,  at  the  inn  at  Worcester,  alto- 
gether ;  for,  in  truth,  very  little  caine  of  it,  and  it  is  not  very 
romantic  or  striking.  But  we  are  bound  to  stick  closely,  alxjve  all, 
by  THE  TRUTH — the  truth,  though  it  be  not  particularly  pleasant 
to  read  of  or  to  tell.  As  anybody  may  read  in  the  "Newgate 
Calendar,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  taken  at  an  inn  at  Worcester ; 
were  confined  there ;  were  swindlefl  by  persons  who  pretended  to 
impress  the  bridegroom  for  military  service.  What  is  one  to  do 
after  that  I  Had  we  be<?n  writing  novels  instead  of  authentic  histories, 
we  might  have  carried  them  anvwhcre  else  we  chose :  and  we  had  a 
great  mind  to  make  Hayes  philosopliising  with  Bolingbroke,  like  a 
certiiin  Devereux;  and  Mrs.  CatheriTie  maUresse  en  titre  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Pope,  Doctor  8ach(;verel,  Sir  John  Reade  the  oculist. 
Dean  Swift,  or  Marsiial  Tallard  ;  as  the  very  commonest  romancer 
would  under  such  circumstjinces.  But  ahis  and  alas  I  truth  must 
be  spoken,  whatever  else  is  in  the  wind  ;  and  tlie  excellent  "  Newgate 
Calendar,"  which  contiiins  the  biograpliios  and  thanatogra])hie8  of 
Hayes  and  his  wife,  does  not  say  a  word  of  their  connections  with 
any  of  tlu;  heading  literary  or  military  heroes  of  the  time  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Anne.  The  "  Calendar "  siiys,  in  so  many  words, 
that  Haves  was  ()])liged  to  send  to  his  fath(T  in  Warwickshire  for 
money  to  got  him  out  of  the  scrape,  and  that  the  old  gentleman 
<-anie  down  to  his  aid.  By  this  truth  must  we  stick  ;  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  most  brilliant  episode, — no,  not  for  a  bribe  of  twenty 
extra  guineas  per  sheet,  wouhl  we  depart  from  it. 

Mr.  Brocks  account  of  his  adventure  in  Lcmdon  has  given  the 
reader  sonn'  short  notice  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Macshane.  Neither  the 
wits  nor  the  i)rinci])les  of  that  worthy  Ensign  were  i)articularly  firm: 
for  drink,  poverty,  and  a  crack  on  the  skull  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk 
had  served  to  injure  the  former  ;  and  the  Ensign  was  not  in  his  best 
days  ])ossessed  of  any  share  of  the  latter.  He  had  really,  at  one 
period,  held  such  a  rank  in  the  anny,  but  jKiwned  his  half-pay  for 
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drink  and  play ;  and  for  many  years  past  had  lived,  one  of  the  hundred 
thousand  miracles  of  our  city,  upon  nothing  that  anybody  knew  of, 
or  of  which  he  himself  could  give  any  account.  Who  has  not  a 
catalogue  of  these  men  in  his  list  ?  who  can  tell  whence  comes  the 
occasional  clean  shirt,  who  supplies  the  continual  means  of  drunken- 
ness, who  wards  off  the  daily-impending  starvation!  Theirlife  is  a 
wonder  from  day  to  day :  their  breakfast  a  wonder ;  their  dinner  a 
miracle ;  their  bed  an  interposition  of  Providence.  If  you  and  I, 
my  dear  sir,  want  a  shilling  to-morrow,  who  will  give  it  us  ?  Will 
our  butchers  give  us  mutton-chops  ?  \^ill  our  laundresses  clothe  us 
in  clean  linen  ? — not  a  bone  or  a  rag.  Standing  as  we  do  (may  it 
be  ever  so)  somewhat  removed  from  want,*  is  there  one  of  us  who 
does  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  descending  into  the  lists  to 
combat  with  it,  and  expect  anytliiug  but  to  be  utterly  crushed  in 
the  encounter] 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  sir.  It  takes  much  more  than  you 
think  for  to  starve  a  man.  Starvation  is  very  little  when  you  are 
used  to  it.  Some  i)eople  I  know  even,  who  Uve  on  it  quite  com- 
fortably, and  make  their  (hilly  bread  by  it.  It  had  been  our  friend 
Macshane's  sole  profession  for  many  years ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
draw  from  it  such  a  livelihcxMl  as  wtis  suflicient,  and  perhaps  too 
good,  for  him.  He  managed  to  dine  ujion  it  a  certain  or  rather 
uncertain  number  of  days  in  the  week,  to  sleep  somewhere,  and  to 
get  drunk  at  least  three  hundred  tinn's  a  year.  He  was  known  to 
one  or  two  noblemen  who  oi'casionally  helj)e(l  him  with  a  few  pieces, 
and  whom  he  helj)cd  in  turn — never  iniiid  how.  He  ha<l  other 
acquaintances  whom  ho  ])o.stered  unthiuntodly ;  and  from  whom  he 
occasionally  extracted  a  dirmer,  or  a  cnnvn,  or  mayhap,  by  mistake, 
a  gold-hea<led  cane,  which  found  its  way  to  the  pawnbroker's.  When 
flush  of  cash,  he  would  a]>ix*ar  at  the  cort'ee-house ;  when  low  in 
funds,  the  deuce  knows  into  wiiat  mystic  caves  and  dens  he  slunk 
for  food  and  lod;,dn^-  11<^  was  i>erfectly  ready  with  his  swonl,  and 
when  sober,  or  better  still,  a  very  little  tipsy,  was  a  comj)lete  master 
of  it ;  in  the  art  of  boasting'  and  lying  he  ha<l  hardly  any  equals ; 
in  shoes  he  stood  six  feet  five  inches ;  and  here  is  his  complete 
siffruilement.  It  was  a  I'act  that  he  had  been  in  Spiun  as  a  volun- 
teer, where  lie  had  shown  some  gallantry,  had  had  a  brain-fever, 
and  was  sent  home  to  starve  as  before. 

Mr.  jNIac^hane  had,  however,  like  Mr.  Conrad,  the  Corsair,  one 
virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  crimes, — he  was  faithful  to  his 
employer  for  the  time  Ix'ing :  and  a  story  is  told  of  him,  which  mav 
or  may  not  be  to  his  credit,  viz.,  that  being  hired  on  one  occasion 

•  The  author,  it  must  ho  reiuerul»ercMl,  has  his  lodgings  and  food  provided 
for  him  by  the  governnoont  of  his  country. 
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by  a  certain  lord  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  a  roturier  who  had 
crossed  hid  lordship  in  his  amours,  he,  Macshane,  did  actually 
refuse  from  the  person  to  be  belaboured,  and  who  entreated  his 
forbearance,  a  lar«?er  sum  of  money  than  the  nobleman  gave  him 
for  the  beating ;  which  he  perfonned  jmnctually,  as  bound  in  honour 
and  friendship.  This  tale  would  the  Ensign  himself  relate,  with 
much  self-satisfaction;  and  when,  after  the  sudden  flight  from 
London,  he  and  Brock  took  to  their  roving  occupation,  he  cheerfully 
submitted  to  the  latter  as  his  connnanding  oflicer,  caJleil  him  always 
Major,  and,  bating  })luTider8  and  dnmkenness,  was  perfe<"tly  tnie  to 
his  leader.  Ho  had  a  notion— and,  iiidee<l,  I  don't  know  that  it 
was  a  wrong  one — that  his  profession  was  now,  as  before,  strictly 
military,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  ht)nour.  Robbing  he  called 
plundering  the  enemy ;  and  hanging  was,  in  his  idea,  a  dastardly 
and  cruel  advantage  tliat  the  latter  took,  and  that  called  for  the 
sternest  reprisals. 

The  other  gentlemen  concerned  were  strangers  to  Mr.  Brock, 
who  felt  little  inclined  to  tnist  either  of  them  uj)on  such  a  message, 
or  with  such  a  large  sum  to  bring  back.  They  lia<l,  strange  to  say, 
a  similar  mistrust  on  their  side ;  but  Mr.  Brock  lugged  out  five 
guine4is,  which  he  placed  in  the  landlady's  hand  as  security  for  his 
comrade's  return  ;  and  Ensign  Miu'shane,  being  mounted  on  poor 
Hayes's  own  horse,  set  oft*  to  visit  the  parents  of  that  unhappy 
young  man.  It  was  a  gidlant  sight  to  b<'hold  oiu*  thieves*  ambas- 
sador, in  a  faded  sky-blue  suit  with  orange  fiuungs,  in  a  jmir  of 
huge  jack-lx)ots  unconscious  of  blacking,  witli  a  mighty  l)asket-hilted 
sword  by  his  side,  and  a  little  shabby  beaver  cocked  over  a  large 
tow-periwig,  ride  out  from  the  inn  of  the  *•* Three  Rooks"  (m  his 
mission  to  Haye.s's  pat^Tiial  village. 

It  was  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Worcester ;  but  Mr.  Mac- 
shane performed  the  distance  in  safety,  and  in  sobriety  moreover 
(for  such  had  been  his  instructions),  and  had  my  ditticulty  in  dis- 
covering the  house  of  old  Hayes :  towards  which,  indeed,  John's 
iu)rse  trotted  incontinently.  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  was  knitting  at  the 
h()use-<KM)r,  wiui  not  a  little  suri>rise(l  at  the  ap]»earance  of  the  well- 
known  grey  gelding,  and  of  the  stranger  mounted  upon  it. 

Flinging  himself  off"  the  stee<l  with  nuich  agility,  Mr.  Macshane, 
as  soon  wa  his  feet  reached  the  ground,  brougiit  them  rapidly 
togetlier,  in  order  to  make  a  profound  and  elegant  l)ow  to  Mrs. 
Hayes ;  and  slai)ping  his  greasy  beaver  against  his  heart,  and 
jK>kirig  his  i>eriwig  almost  into  the  nose  of  the  old  Luly,  demanded 
whether  he  had  the  "shooimuiie  honour  of  adthressing  Misthrisa 
Hees  ? " 

Having  been  answered  in  the  aftirmative,  he  then  proceeded  to 
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ask  whether  there  was  a  blackguard  boy  in  the  house  who  would 
take  "  the  horse  to  the  steeble ; "  whether  "  he  could  have  a  dthrink 
of  small-beer  or  buthcrmilk,  being,  £iith,  imcommon  dthry ; "  and 
whether,  finally,  "  he  could  be  feevored  with  a  few  minutes'  private 
conversation  with  her  and  Mr.  Hees,  on  a  matther  of  consitherable 
impartance."  All  these  preliminaries  were  to  be  complied  with 
before  Mr.  Macshane  would  enter  at  all  into  the  subject  of  his 
visit.  The  horse  and  man  were  cared  for ;  Mr.  Hayes  was  called 
in ;  and  not  a  little  anxious  did  Mrs.  Hayes  grow,  in  the  meanwhile, 
with  regard  to  the  fate  of  her  darling  son.  "  Where  is  he  1  How 
is  he?  Is  he  dead?"  said  the  old  lady.  "Oh  yes,  I'm  sure  he's 
dead!" 

"  Indeed,  madam,  and  you're  misteeken  intirely :  the  young  man 
is  perfectly  well  in  health." 

"  Oh,  praised  be  Heaven  ! " 

"  But  mighty  cast  down  in  sperrits.  To  misfortunes,  madam, 
look  you,  the  best  of  us  are  subject ;  and  a  trifling  one  has  feU  upon 
your  son." 

And  herewith  Mr.  Macshane  produced  a  letter  in  the  hand- 
writing of  young  Hayes,  of  which  we  have  had  the  good  luck  to 
procure  a  copy.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"Honored  Father  and  Mother, — The  bearer  of  this  is 
a  kind  gentleman,  who  lias  left  me  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Yesterday,  at  this  towne,  I  fell  in  with  some  gentlemen  of  the 
queene's  servjis ;  aft^r  drinking  with  whom,  I  accepte<l  her  Majesty's 
mouy  to  enliste.  Repenting  thereof,  I  did  endeavour  to  escape ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  had  the  misfortune  to  strike  my  8U{>erior  officer, 
whereby  I  made  myself  liable  to  Death,  according  to  the  rules  of 
warr.  If,  however,  I  pay  twenty  ginnys,  all  will  be  wel.  You 
must  give  the  same  to  the  barer,  els  I  shall  be  shott  without  fail  on 
Tewsday  morning.     And  so  no  more  from  your  loving  son, 

"John  Hayes. 

"  From  mi/  prison  at  Bristol, 
this  unhappy  Monday.'* 

When  Mrs.  Hayes  read  this  pathetic  missive,  its  success  with 
her  was  comjilete,  and  she  was  for  going  inime<liately  to  the  cup- 
board, and  producing  the  money  neces^sary  for  her  darling  son's 
release.  But  the  carpenter  Hayes  was  nuieli  more  suspicious.  "  I 
don't  know  you,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  anilnu^sador. 

"Do  you  doubt  my  honour,  sir  ]  "  said  the  Ensign,  very 
fiercely. 

'*Why,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Hayes,  "I  know  little  about  it  one 
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way  or  other,  hut  shall  take  it  for  granted,  if  you  will  explain  a 
little  more  of  this  husiiiess." 

"I  sildom  condescind  to  explean,"  said  Mr.  Macshane,  "for 
it*s  not  the  custom  in  my  rank ;  but  I'll  explean  anything  in 
reason." 

"  Pray,  will  you  Ml  me  in  what  regiment  my  son  is  enlisted  1 " 

"In  coorae.  In  Colonel  Wood's  fut,  my  dear;  and  a  gallant 
corps  it  is  as  any  in  the  army." 

"  And  you  left  him  ? " 

"On  me  soul,  only  three  hours  ago,  having  rid  like  a  horse 
jockey  ever  since  ;  as  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  curse  mie, 
every  man  should." 

As  Hayes's  house  wa«  seventy  miles  from  Bristol,  the  old 
gentleman  thought  this  was  marvellous  quick  riding,  and  so  cut  the 
conversation  short.  "You  have  said  quite  enough,  sir,"  said  he, 
"to  show  me  there  is  some  roguery  in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
whole  story  is  false  from  beginning  to  end." 

At  this  abrupt  charge  the  Ensign  looked  somewhat  puzzled,  aiid 
then  spoke  with  much  gravity.  "  Roguery,"  said  he,  "  Misthiir 
Hees,  is  a  sthrong  term ;  and  which,  in  consideration  of  my  friend- 
ship for  your  family,  I  shall  pass  over.  You  doubt  your  son's 
honour,  as  there  wrote  by  him  in  black  and  white  ? " 

"  You  have  forced  him  to  write,"  said  Mr.  Hayes. 

"The  sly  old  diwlc's  right,"  muttered  Mr.  Macshane,  aside. 
"  Well,  sir,  to  make  a  dean  brejist  of  it,  he  has  been  forced  to  write 
it.  The  story  about  the  enlistment  is  a  pretty  fib,  if  you  will,  frorp 
beginning  to  end.  And  what  then,  my  dear?  Do  you  think  your 
son's  any  better  off  for  that  ? " 

"Oh,  where  is  he ? "  screamed  Mrs.  Hayes,  plumping  down  on 
her  knees.     "  We  iviil  give  him  the  money,  won't  we,  John  ? " 

"  I  know  you  will,  madam,  when  I  tell  you  where  he  is.  He  is 
in  the  hands  of  some  gentlemen  of  my  a^^quaintauce,  who  are  at  war 
with  the  present  government,  and  no  more  care  alx)ut  cutting  a 
man's  thmat  than  they  do  a  chicken's.  He  is  a  prisoner,  madam, 
of  our  sword  and  spear.  If  you  choose  to  ransom  him,  wc^ll  and 
good ;  if  not,  peace  be  with  him !  for  never  more  shall  you  see 
him  ! " 

"  And  how  do  I  know  you  won't  come  back  to-morrow  for  more 
money  1 "  asked  Mr.  Hayes. 

"  Sir,  you  have  my  honour ;  and  I'd  as  lieve  break  my  neck 
as  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Maci^hane  gravely.  "Twenty  guineas  is 
the  bargain.  Take  ten  minutes  to  talk  of  it — take  it  then,  or 
leave  it ;  it's  all  the  same  to  me,  my  dear."  And  it  must  be  said 
of  our  friend  the  Ensign,  that  he  meant  every  word  he  said,  and 
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that  he  oooBiderod  the  embassy  on  which  he  had  come  as  pertiaetl y 
honouraUe  and  regular . 

«And  pray,  what  preYents  us,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  starting  up 
in  a  rage,  ''from  taking  hold  of  you,  as  a  surety  for  himt" 

"  You  wouldn't  fire  on  a  flag  of  truce,  would  ye,  you  dishonoar- 
able  ould  civilian  1"  replied  Mr.  Macshane.  "Beiddes,"  says  he, 
"  there's  more  reasons  to  prevent  you :  the  first  is  this,"  pcnnting 
to  his  sword;  "here  are  two  more  " — and  these  were  pistols ;  "and 
the  last  and  the  best  of  aU  is,  that  you  might  hang  me  and  dthraw 
me  and  quarther  me,  and  yet  never  see  so  much  as  the  tip  of  your 
son's  nose  again.  Look  you,  sir,  we  run  mighty  risks  in  our  pro- 
fession— it's  not  aU  play,  I  can  tell  you.  We're  obliged  to  be 
punctual,  too^  or  it's  all  up  with  the  thrade.  If  I  promise  that 
your  son  will  die  as  sure  as  &te  to-morrow  morning,  unless  I  return 
home  safe,  our  people  must  keep  my  promise  ;  or  else  what  chance 
is  there  for  me  ?  You  would  be  down  upon  me  in  a  moment  with 
a  posse  of  constables,  and  have  me  swinging  before  Warwick  gaoL 
Pooh,  my  dear !  you  never  would  sacrifice  a  darling  boy  like  John 
Hayes,  let  alone  his  lady,  for  the  sake  of  my  long  carcass.  One  or 
two  of  our  gentlemen  have  been  taken  that  way  already,  becauae 
parents  and  guardians  would  not  believe  them." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  poor  children  ? "  said  Mrs.  Hayes, 
who  began  to  perceive  the  gist  of  the  argument,  and  to  grow  dread- 
fully frightened. 

"  Dou*t  let's  talk  of  them,  ma'am :  humanity  shudthers  at  the 
thought ! "  And  herewith  Mr.  Macshane  drew  his  finger  acmes  his 
throat  in  such  a  dreadful  way  as  to  make  the  two  parents  tremble. 
"  It's  the  way  of  war,  madam,  look  you.  The  service  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong  to  is  not  paid  by  the  Queen ;  and  so  we're  obliged  to 
make  our  ppsouera  pay,  acconling  to  established  military  practice." 

No  lawyer  could  have  argued  his  ca^e  better  tlian  Mr.  Macshane 
so  fiir;  and  he  (.completely  succeeded  in  convinchig  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  of  the  necessity  of  ransoming  their  son.  Promising  that  the 
young  man  should  be  restored  to  them  next  morning,  along  with 
his  beautiful  lady,  he  courteously  took  leave  of  the  old  couple,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Worcester  again.  The  elder 
Hayes  wondered  who  the  lady  could  be  of  whom  the  ambassador 
had  spoken,  for  their  son's  elopement  was  altogether  unknown  to 
them ;  but  anger  or  doubt  alx)ut  this  subject  was  overwhelmed 
by  their  fears  for  their  darling  John's  safety.  Away  rode  the 
gallant  Miicjjhane  with  the  money  necessary  to  effect  this ;  and  it 
must  1)0  mentioned,  as  highly  to  his  credit,  that  he  never  once 
th()u<,'ht  of  appropriating  the  sum  to  himself,  or  of  deserting  his 
comrades  in  any  way. 
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His  ride  from  Worcester  had  been  a  long  one.  He  had  left 
that  city  at  noon,  but  before  liis  return  thither  the  sun  had  gone 
down ;  and  the  landscajKJ,  whicli  ha*l  l)een  dressed  like  a  prodigal, 
in  purple  and  gold,  now  api)eared  like  a  Quaker,  in  dusky  grey ; 
and  the  trees  by  the  roadside  grew  black  as  undertakers  or  physi- 
cians, and,  bending  their  solemn  heads  to  each  other,  whispered 
ominously  among  themselves ;  and  the  mists  hung  on  the  common ; 
and  the  cottage  lights  went  out  one  by  one;  and  the  earth  and 
heaven  grew  blat^k,  but  for  some  twinkling  useless  stars,  which 
freckled  the  ebon  countenance  of  the  latter ;  and  the  air  grew 
colder ;  and  alH)ut  two  o'clock  the  moon  ai)pearcd,  a  dismal  pale- 
faced  rake,  walking  solitary  through  the  deserted  sky ;  and  about 
four,  mayhap,  the  Dawn  (wret<!hed  'prentic«-boy !)  opened  in  the 
east  the  shuttc^rs  of  the  Day : — in  other  words,  more  than  a  dozen 
hoiu^  had  jmssed.  GorjKiral  Brock  had  been  relieved  by  Mr.  Red- 
cap, the  latter  by  Mr.  Sicklop,  the  one-eye<l  gentleman ;  Mrs.  John 
Hayes,  in  spite  of  her  sorrows  an<l  bashfidness,  had  followed  the 
example  of  her  IiusIkukI,  and  fallen  asleep  by  his  side — slept  for 
many  hours— and  awakened  still  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr. 
Broc^k's  troop  ;  and  all  parties  iKJgan  anxiously  to  expect  the  return 
of  the  ambassador,  Mr.  Macshane. 

That  officer,  who  had  performed  the  first  part  of  his  journey 
with  such  distinguished  prudence;  and  success,  found  the  night,  on 
his  journey  homewards,  was  growing  mighty  C(>ld  and  dark ;  and 
as  he  was  thirsty  and  Innigry,  had  money  in  his  jmrse,  and  saw 
no  cause  to  hurry,  he  detenninod  to  tak(>  refuge  at  an  alehouse  for 
the  night,  and  to  make  for  Worcester  by  dawn  the  next  morning. 
He  accordingly  alighted  at  the  first  inn  on  his  roml,  consigned  his 
horse  to  the  stable,  and,  entering  the  kitchen,  called  for  the  best 
liquor  in  the  house. 

A  small  (company  was  assembled  at  the  inn,  among  whom  Mr. 
Macshane  t(K)k  his  place  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity ;  and,  having 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  felt  a  mighty  contempt 
for  his  wM'iety,  and  soon  let  them  know  the  contempt  he  felt  for 
them.  After  a  third  flagon  of  ale,  he  discovered  that  the  liquor 
was  sour,  and  emptied,  with  much  spluttering  and  grimaces,  the 
remainder  of  the  beer  into  the  fire.  This  process  so  offendeil  the 
parson  of  the  i)arish  (who  in  those  good  old  times  did  not  disdain 
to  take  the  ix)st  of  honour  in  the  cliimney-n(H)k),  that  he  left  his 
corner,  looking  wmthfully  at  the  offender ;  who  without  any  more 
ado  instantly  occufned  it.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  hear  the  jingling 
of  tlu»  twenty  pieces  in  his  p<x*ket,  the  oaths  which  he  distributed 
between  the  landlord,  the  giu'sts,  and  the  licjuor — to  remark  the 
sprawl  of  his  mighty  jack-boots,  before  the  sweep  of  which  the 
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timid  guests  edged  farther  aud  farther  away ;  and  the  languisliing 
lecra  which  he  cast  on  the  lan<llady,  as  with  widespread  arms  he 
attempted  to  seize  upon  her. 

When  the  ostler  had  done  his  duties  in  the  stable,  he  entered 
the  inn,  and  whispered  the  landlord  that  "  the  stranger  was  riding 
John  Hayes's  horse : "  of  which  fact  the  host  soon  convince<l  him- 
self, and  did  not  fail  to  have  some  t^uspicions  of  liis  guest.  Had 
he  not  thoui^ht  that  times  were  uncpiiet,  horses  might  be  sold,  and 
one  man's  money  was  as  good  as  another's,  he  probably  would  have 
arr&sted  the  Ensign  immediately,  and  so  lost  all  the  profit  of  the 
*  score  which  the  latter  was  causing  every  moment  to  be  enlarged. 

In  a  couple  of  hoiu^,  with  that  happy  facility  which  one  may 
have  often  remarked  in  men  of  the  gallant  Ensign's  nation,  he  had 
managed  to  disgust  every  one  of  the  landlord's  other  guests,  and 
scare  them  from  the  kitchen.  Frightened  by  his  addresses,  the 
landlady  too  hivl  taken  flight ;  and  the  host  was  the  only  person 
left  in  the  apartment ;  who  there  stayed  for  interest's  sake  merely, 
and  listened  moodily  to  his  tipsy  guest's  conversation.  In  an  hour 
more,  the  whole  house  was  awakened  by  a  violent  noise  of  howling, 
curses,  and  pots  clattering  to  aud  fro.  Forth  issued  Mrs.  Landlaily 
in  her  night-gear,  out  Ciime  J(>1hi  Ostler  with  his  pitehfork,  down- 
stairs tumbled  Mrs.  Cook  and  one  or  two  guests,  and  found  the 
landlord  and  ensign  on  the  kitchen  floor -the  wig  of  the  latter 
lyin^  much  singed  ami  (;niittiiiL(  strange  odours,  in  the  fireplace, 
his  face  hidcDusly  distorted,  and  a  great  ((uautity  of  his  natural 
hair  in  the  j)artial  oiM^upation  of  the  landlord  ;  who  had  drawn  it 
and  the  head  down  towanls  him,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
benefit  of  pnnunelling  the  latter  more  at  his  ea.se.  In  revenge,  the 
1  uidlord  was  undermost,  and  thi'  EnsiL,qrs  arms  were  working  up 
and  down  his  facte  and  Ixxiy  like  the  flaps  of  a  j)addle-wheel :  the 
man  of  war  had  ch^arly  the  lK>st  of  it. 

The  conibat.ints  wen?  separated  a.s  soon  jus  possible ;  but  fus 
Sf)t)n  JUS  the  excitement  of  tht^  fii^ht  was  ovt;r,  Ensign  Macshane  Wiu« 
fo.Hid  to  have  no  further  powers  of  sjieedi,  sense,  or  locomotitm,  and 
Wiis  (uirried  by  his  late  anta;;onist  to  bed.  His  sword  and  pist^d.s, 
which  hiul  b(MMi  placed  at  liis  side  at  the  coniniencement  of  the 
evening,  were  ("arefidly  put  by,  and  iiis  pocket  visite<l.  Twenty 
guineas  in  g)l<l,  a  lari^e  knife — ^us(?d,  probably,  for  the  cutting  of 
bread  and  cheest^  — somt;  crumbs  of  those  delicacies  and  a  paix*r  of 
tobac(*o  found  in  the  la'eeches-pockets,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sky-blue  coat  the  leg  of  a  cold  fowl  and  half  of  a  raw  onion,  Ci)n- 
stituted  his  whole  property. 

These  articles  were  not  very  supicious  ;  but  the  beating  which 
the  landlord  had  received  tended  greatly  to  confirm  his  own  and 
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his  wife's  doubts  about  their  guest ;  and  it  was  det€rmine<l  to  send 
off  in  the  early  morning  to  Mr.  Hayes,  informing  him  how  a  person 
had  lain  at  their  inn  who  had  ridden  thither  mounted  upon  young 
Hayes's  horse.  Off  set  John  Ostler  at  earliest  dawn ;  but  on  his 
way  he  woke  up  Mr.  Justice's  clerk,  and  communicated  his  suspicions 
to  him ;  and  Mr.  Clerk  consulted  with  the  village  baker,  who  was 
always  up  early;  and  the  clerk,  the  baker,  the  butcher  with  his 
cleaver,  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  going  to  work,  all  adjourned 
to  the  inn. 

Accordingly,  when  Ensign  Macshane  was  in  a  truckle-bed, 
phmgod  in  that  deep  slumber  which  only  innocence  and  dnmken- 
ness  enjoy  in  this  world,  and  charming  the  ears  of  mom  by  the 
regular  and  melodious  nuisic  of  liis  nose,  a  vile  plot  was  laid  against 
him ;  and  when  alK>ut  seven  of  tlie  clock  he  woke,  he  found,  on 
sitting  up  in  his  bed,  three  gentlemen  on  each  side  of  it,  armed,  and 
looking  ominous.  One  held  a  constable's  staff,  and  albeit  unpro- 
vided with  a  warrant,  would  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  seizing  Mr.  Macshane,  and  of  carrying  him  before  his  worship  at 
the  hall. 

'^  Taranouns,  man ! "  said  the  Ensign,  springing  up  in  bed,  and 
abruptly  breaking  off  a  loud  sonorous  yawn,  with  which  he  had 
opened  the  busincHS  of  the  day,  "you  won't  detoen  a  gentleman 
who's  on  life  and  death  ?     I  give  ye  my  word,  an  affair  of  honour." 

"  How  came  you  by  that  there  horse  1 "  said  the  baker. 

"  How  came  you  by  these  here  fifteen  guineas  1 "  said  the  land- 
lord, in  whose  hands,  by  some  process,  five  of  the  gold  pieces  had 
disiii)peared. 

"  What  is  this  here  idolatrous  string  of  beads  1 "  said  the  clerk. 

Mr.  jVIacsliane,  the  fact  is,  was  a  Catholic,  but  did  not  care  to 
own  it:  for  in  tliose  days  his  religion  was  not  popular.  "Baids? 
Holy  Mother  of  saints !  give  me  back  them  baids,"  said  Mr. 
Macshane,  clasping  his  hands.     "They  were  blest,  I  tell  you,  by 

his  holiness  the  ])o psha  !  I  mane  they  belong  to  a  darling  little 

daughter  I  hud  that's  in  heaven  now :  and  as  for  the  money  and  the 
horse,  I  should  like  to  know  how  a  gentleman  is  to  travel  in  tliis 
oouiithry  without  them." 

"  Why,  you  see,  he  may  travel  in  the  country  to  git  'em,"  here 
8hrew<lly  remarked  the  constable ;  "  and  it's  our  belief  that  neither 
horse  nor  money  is  honestly  come  by.  If  his  worship  is  satisfied, 
wiiy  so,  in  course,  shall  we  ])e ;  but  there  is  highwaymen  abroad, 
kK»k  you ;  and,  to  our  notion,  you  have  very  much  the  cut  of  one." 

Further  remonstrances  or  throats  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Macshane 
were  useless.  Although  he  vowed  that  he  was  first-cousin  to  the 
I)uke  of  Leinster,  an  ofKcer  in  her  Majesty's  service,  and   the 
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dearest  friend  Lord  Marlborough  had,  his  impudent  captore  would 
not  believe  a  word  of  his  statement  (which,  further,  was  garnished 
with  a  tremendous  numlxjr  of  oiitlia) ;  and  he  was,  about  eight 
o'clock,  carried  up  to  the  house  of  Squire  Ballance,  the  neighbouring 
justice  of  the  peace. 

When  the  worthy  magistrate  asked  the  crime  of  which  the 
prisoner  had  been  guilty,  the  captors  looked  somewhat  puzzled  for 
the  moment ;  since,  in  truth,  it  could  not  he  shown  that  the  Ensign 
had  committed  any  crime  at  all ;  and  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
simple  silence,  and  thrown  ujwn  them  the  onus  of  proving  his 
misdemeanours,  Justice  Bjillance  must  have  let  him  loose,  and 
soundly  rated  his  clork  and  the  landlord  for  detaining  an  honest 
gentleman  on  so  frivolous  a  charge. 

But  this  caution  was  not  in  the  Ensign  s  disposition  ;  and 
though  his  accusers  produced  no  satisfaet^ry  charge  against  him,  his 
own  words  were  quite  enough  to  show  how  suspicious  his  charurter 
wafl.  When  askeil  his  name,  he  gave  it  in  i\s  Captain  Geraldine, 
on  his  way  to  Ireland,  by  Bristol,  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  the  Duke 
of  Leinstcr.  He  swore  solenuilv  that  his  friends,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Lord  Peterlwrough,  under  both  of  whom  he  had 
served,  should  hear  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated ; 
and  when  the  justice, — a  sly  old  gentleman,  and  one  that  read  the 
Gazettes, — asked  him  at  what  battles  he  had  been  present,  the 
gallant  Ensign  i)itch(Ml  on  a  couple  in  Spain  and  in  Flanders,  which 
had  been  fought  within  a  week  of  each  other,  and  vowed  that  he 
had  been  de8i)erately  wounded  at  both  ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  his 
examination,  whic^h  had  been  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  he  had  l>een 
made  to  aitknowledge  as  follows : — Captain  Geraldine,  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height ;  thin,  with  a  very  long  red  nose,  and  red  hair ; 
grey  eyes,  and  speaks  with  a  strong  Irish  accent ;  is  the  fir8t-<^usin 
of  the  Duke  of  Lcinster,  and  in  const^uit  comnumitjation  with  him  : 
does  not  know  whether  his  (J nice  has  any  children ;  does  not  know 
whereabouts  he  liv(\s  in  London  ;  cannot  Siiy  what  sort  of  a  looking 
man  his  Onice  is :  is  a(<inainted  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  served  in  the  dnigoons  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies;  at  which 
time  he  was  with  niv  Lord  Petctrborough  before  Barcelona. 
Borrowed  the  horse;  which  he  rides  from  a  friend  in  London,  tliree 
weeks  since.  I*eter  Hobbs,  osthT,  swears  that  it  was  in  his 
mitster's  st^ible  four  days  ago,  and  is  the  property  of  John  Hayes, 
carj)ent(T.  Cannot  account  for  tli(;  iifteen  guineas  found  on  him  by 
the  landlord  ;  says  tlicn;  were  twenty  ;  says  he  won  them  at  canLs, 
a  fortnight  since,  at  E<linbur«:h  ;  siiys  he  is  ri<ling  alx>ut  the  country 
for  his  aniuscnicnt :  afterwards  says  he  is  on  a  matter  of  life  and 
dciith,  and  going  to  Bristol ;  declared  la.st  night,  in  the  hearing  of 
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several  witnesses,  that  he  was  going  to  York ;  says  he  is  a  man  of 
independent  pi'oj)erty,  ami  has  large  estates  in  Ireland,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Has  no  shirt 
or  stockings,  and  the  coat  he  wears  is  marked  "  S.S."  In  his  boots 
is  written  "Thomas  Rodgere,"  and  in  his  hat  is  the  name  of  the 
"  Rev.  Doctor  Snoffler." 

Doctor  Snoffler  lived  at  Worcester,  and  had  lately  advertised  in 
the  Hue  and  Cry  a  number  of  articles  taken  from  his  house.  Mr. 
Macshane  said,  in  rej)ly  to  this,  that  his  hat  hatl  been  changed  at 
the  inn,  and  he  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  that  he  came  thither  in 
a  gold-laced  one.  But  this  fact  was  disj)roved  by  the  oaths  of 
many  persons  who  hjul  seen  him  at  the  inn.  And  he  was  about 
to  be  imprisoned  for  the  thefts  whicli  he  had  not  committed  (the 
fact  about  the  hat  being,  that  he  had  purchased  it  from  a  gentleman 
at  the  "  Three  li(K)ks  "  for  two  pints  of  l^eer) — he  was  al)out  to  be 
remanded,  when,  Ixjhuld,  Mrs.  Hayes  the  elder  made  her  apjiear- 
ance;  and  to  her  it  was  that  the  Ensign  was  indebted  for  his 
freedom. 

Old  Hayes  ha<l  gone  to  work  before  the  ostler  arrived ;  but 
when  his  wife  heard  the  lad's  message,  she  instantly  caused  her 
pillion  to  1)0  placed  beliind  the  siiddle,  and  mounting  the  grey 
horse,  urged  the  stable-boy  to  gallop  a^j  hard  as  ever  he  could  to 
the  justice's  house. 

She  entered  panting  and  alarmed.  "  Oh,  what  is  your  honour 
going  to  do  to  this  honest  gentleman?"  siiid  she.  "In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  let  him  go  !  His  time  is  precious — he  has  important 
business — business  of  life  and  death." 

"  I  toiUd  the  jidge  so,"  siiid  the  Ensign,  "  but  he  refused  to  take 
my  word — the  sacred  wurrd  of  honour  of  Ca])tain  Geraldine." 

Ma<'sliane  was  gcxxl  at  a  single  lie,  though  (?asily  flustered  on 
an  examination ;  and  this  was  a  very  creditable  stratagem  to 
acquaint  Mrs.  Hayes  with  the  name  that  he  l>ore. 

"  What  I  you  know  Captain  Geraldine  ? "  said  Mr.  Ballance, 
who  was  iK'rfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  cfl.rj>enter's  wife. 

"In  coorse  she  does.  Hasn't  she  known  me  these  tin  years? 
Are  we  not  related?  Didn't  she  give  me  the  verj'  horse  which  I 
ro<le,  and,  to  make  belave,  tould  you  I'd  lx)ught  in  London?" 

"Let  her  tell  her  own  story.  Are  you  related  to  Captain 
Geraldine,  Mrs.  Hayes?" 

"  Yes-  -oh  ves  !" 

"  A  very  elegant  connection !  And  you  gave  him  the  horse, 
did  vou,  of  vour  own  free  will  ? " 

"  Oh  yes  !  of  my  own  will —  I  would  give  him  anything.  Do, 
do,  your  honour,  let  him  go !     His  child  is  dying,"  said  the  old 
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lady,  buTBttng  into  tears.     "  It  may  be  dead  before  he  gets 
before  he  gets  there.     Oh,  your  honour,  your  honour,  pray,  pray, 
don't  detain  him  1 " 

The  justice  did  not  seem  to  understand  this  eKceesiTe  sympathy 
on  the  part  df  Mrs.  Hayes ;  nor  did  the  fitther  himself  appear  to 
be  nearly  so  affected  by  hiis  child's  probable  &te  as  th^  hcmesi 
woinaii  who  interested  herself  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  when 
she  made  this  passionate  speech,  Captain  Gtenddine  only  i^tiiied, 
and  said,  "  Niver  mind,  my  dear.  If  his  honour  will  keep  an 
honest  gentleman  for  doing  nothing,  why,  let  hitQ — the  law  intuit 
tettle  between  us;  and  as  for  the  child,  poor  thing,  the  Lord 
deUveril;,!'' 

At  this,  Mrs.  Hayes  foil  to  entreating  more  loudly  than  erer ; 
and  as  there  was  really  no  charge  against  him,  Mr.  BaDance  was 
constrained  to  let  him  go. 

The  landlord  and  his  friends  were  making  off,  rather  conAlfled, 
when  Eiisign  Macshane  called  upon  the  former  in  a  thUlideriiig 
voice  to  stop,  and  refund  the  five  guineas  which  he  had  stolen  fitnn 
him.  Again  the  host  swore  there  were  but  fifteen  in  hiis  pocket 
But  when,  on  the  Bible,  the  Ensign  solemnly  vowed  that  he  hkd 
twenty,  and  called  upon  Mrs.  Hayes  to  say  whether  yesterday^ 
half«an-hour  before  he  entered  the  inn,  she  had  not  se^  him  with 
twenty  guineas,  and  that  lady  expressed  herself  ready  to  swear 
that  she  had,  Mr.  Landlord  looked  more  crestfallen  than  ever,  and 
said  that  be  had  not  counted  the  money  when  he  took  it ;  and 
though  he  did  in  his  soul  believe  that  there  were  only  fifteen 
guineas,  ratlier  than  be  suspected  of  a  shabby  action,  he  would 
pay  the  five  guineas  out  of  his  own  pocket :  which  he  did,  and  with 
the  Ensign's,  or  rather  Mrs.  Hayes's,  own  coin. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  justice's  house,  Mr.  Macshane, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude,  could  not  help  bestowing  ah  embraced 
upon  Mrs.  Hayes.  And  when  she  implored  him  to  let  her  ride 
behind  him  to  her  darling  son,  he  yielded  with  a  very  good  grace, 
and  off  the  pair  set  on  John  Hayes's  grey. 

•  •••••• 

"  Who  has  Nosey  brought  with  him  now  ? "  said  Mr.  Sicklop, 
Brock's  one-eyed  confederate,  who,  about  three  hours  after  th^ 
above  adventure,  was  lolling  in  the  yard  of  the  "Three  Hooks." 
It  was  our  Ensign,  with  the  mother  of  his  captive.  They  had  riot 
met  with  any  accident  in  their  ride. 

"I  shall  now  have  the  shoopranie  bliss,"  said  Mr.  Macshane, 
with  miK^h  feeling,  as  he  lifte<l  Mrs.  Hayes  from  the  saddle — "  the 
shooprame  bliss  of  intwiuing  two  harrts  that  are  mead  for  one 
another.     Ours,  my  dear,  is  a  dismal  profession ;  but  ah  J   don't 
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moments  like  this  make  aminds  for  years  of  pain  ?  This  way,  my 
dear.  Turn  to  your  right,  then  to  your  left — mind  the  stip — and 
the  third  door  round  the  comer." 

All  these  precautions  were  attended  to;  and  after  giving  his 
concerted  knock,  Mr.  Macshane  was  admitted  into  an  apartment, 
which  he  entered  holding  his  gold  pieces  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  lady 
by  the  other. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  meeting  wliich  took  place  between 
mother  and  son.  The  old  lady  wei)t  copiously;  the  young  man 
was  n^ally  glad  to  see  his  relative,  for  he  deemed  that  liis  troubles 
were  over.  Mrs.  Cat  bit  her  lips,  and  stood  aside,  looking  some- 
what foolish ;  Mr.  Brock  counted  the  money ;  and  Mr.  Macsliane 
took  a  large  dose  of  strong  waters,  as  a  pleasing  solace  for  his 
labours,  dan<:er9,  and  fatigue. 

When  tlie  maternal  feelings  were  somewhat  claimed,  the  old 
lady  had  leisure  to  look  about  her,  and  really  felt  a  kind  of  friend- 
ship and  goodwill  for  the  company  of  thieves  in  which  she  found 
herself  It  seemed  to  her  that  they  liad  conferred  an  actual  favour 
on  her,  in  robbing  her  of  twenty  guineas,  threatening  her  son's  life, 
and  Rnally  letting  him  go. 

"  Who  is  that  droll  old  gentleman  ? "  said  she ;  and  being  told 
that  it  was  Captain  Wood,  she  dropixni  him  a  curtsey,  and  said, 
witli  niucli  respect,  "  Captain,  your  very  humble  servant ; "  which 
compliment  Mr.  Brock  acknowledged  by  a  gracious  smile  and 
Ik)w.  "And  who  is  this  pretty  young  ladyl"  continued  Mrs. 
Hayes. 

"Why — hum — oh — mother,  you  must  give  her  your  blessing. 
She  is  Mrs.  John  Hayes."  And  herewith  Mr.  Hayes  brought 
forward  his  interesting  lady,  to  introduce  her  to  his  mamma. 

The  news  did  not  at  all  please  the  old  lady,  who  received 
Mrs.  Catherine's  embrace  with  a  verj'  sour  face  indeed  However, 
the  mischief  was  done ;  and  she  was  too  glad  to  get  back  her  son 
to  be,  on  such  an  ocxxision,  very  angry  with  him.  So,  after  a  proper 
rebuke,  she  told  Mrs.  John  Hayes  that  though  she  never  approved 
of  her  son's  attachment,  and  thought  he  married  below  his  condition, 
vet  as  the  evil  was  done,  it  was  their  dutv  to  make  the  best  of  it  • 
and  she,  for  her  part,  would  receive  her  into  her  house,  and  make 
her  its  comfortable  there  as  she  coiUd. 

"  I  wonder  whether  she  has  any  more  money  in  that  house  1  '* 
whisjiered  Mr.  Sicklop  to  Mr.  Redcap;  who,  \vith  the  landlady, 
had  come  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  had  been  amusing  themselve^ 
by  the  contemplation  of  this  sentimentid  scene. 

"Wliat  a  fool  that  wild  Hirishman  was  not  to  bleed  her  for 
more  ! "  said  the  landlady ;  "  but  he's  a  poor  ignorant  Papist     I'm 

38 
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iiemrman"  (this  gentlemaii  liad  been  hanged)  "wouldn't  hxn 
irae  awny  with  sucb  u  beggarly  biuu." 

"SiippoBe  we  hiLve  mmie  more  uut  of  *emT"  said  Ur.  Bede^L 
Wliut  prevents  iin }  Wu  have  ^t  tlie  old  maFe,  and  t^e  oolt  bi(\ 
— b»  1  bft  1— anJ  the  jiair  of  'eiu  ouglit  to  be  vorth  at  least  a  hnn- 
•ireil  to  118." 

Thin  RonTersatioD  was  rarricil  on  nolia  voce  /'  and  I  don't  know 
lethcr  Mr.  Brack  hud  any  Jiiitii>iL  <>f  tlio  plot  which  was  amnged 

lhi>  Ihrt-e  wurthita.  Tlie  lfti»lljiily  began  it  "Which  punch, 
nadam,  will  foil  takel"  says  she.  "You  miut  have  something  Sar 
Ja  good  of  the  hoiue,  now  you  are  in  it" 

"  In  ooone,"  aaid  the  Ensign. 

"  Oflrtaiuly,"  said  the  other  three.  But  the  old  ladf  aaid  she 
^«a  auxioofl  to  leave  the  place ;  and  putting  down  a  crown-piece, 
nquaated  the  hoateaa  to  treat  the  gentlemen  in  her  aheenoe^  "  Good- 
bye, Captain,"  aaid  the  old  lady. 

"^ewl"  cried  the  Ensign,  "and  long  life  to  you,  my  dear. 
Yon  got  me  out  of  .&  scrape  at  the  justice's  yonder ;  and,  aplit  me  1 
bat  Insign  Hocahane  will  remimber  it  as  long  as  he  lives." 

And  now  Hares  and  the  two  ladies  nuule  for  the  door ;  but  the 

landlady  placed  herself  against  it,  anil  Mr.  Sicklop  said,  "  No,  nci, 

my  pret^  madama,  jrau  ain't  a-going  off  so  cheap  as  that  neither ; 

.  you  are  not  going  out  for  a  beggarly  twenty  guineas,  look  you, — ^we 

must  have  more." 

Mr.  Hayes  starting  back,  and  cursing  his  fat«,  fairly  burst  into 
tears ;  the  two  women  screamed ;  and  Mr.  Brock  looked  as  if  the 
proposition  both  amused  and  had  been  expected  by  him ;  but  not 
BO  Ensign  Macshane. 

"  M^or  ! "  said  he,  clawing  fiercely  hold  of  Brock's  arms. 

"  Ensign,"  said  Mr.  Brock,  smiling. 

"  Ajt  we,  or  arr  we  not,  men  of  honour  t " 

"Oil,  in  coorae,"  said  Brock,  laughing,  and  using  Macshane's 
faTourit«  expression. 

"  If  we  arr  men  of  honour,  we  are  bound  to  stick  to  our  word  ; 
and,  hark  ye,  you  dirty  one-eyed  scoundrel,  if  you  don't  immadiately 
make  way  for  these  leediee,  and  this  lily-livered  young  jontleman 
who's  crying  so,  the  Meejor  here  ami  I  will  lug  out  and  force  you." 
And  so  saying,  he  drew  his  greiit  sword  and  inotle  a.  pass  at  Mr. 
Sicklop  -  which  that  gentleman  avoided,  and  which  caused  him  and 
his  companion  to  retreat  from  tlie  door.  Tlie  landlady  still  kept 
her  jiositiou  at  it,  and  witti  a  storm  of  oaths  against  the  Enaign, 
and  against  two  En^tishraen  who  ran  away  from  a  wild  Hirishnaan, 
swore  she  would  not  budge  a  foot,  and  would  stand  there  until  het 
dying  day. 
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'*  Faith,  then,  needs  must,"  said  the  Ensign,  and  made  a  lunge 
at  the  hostess,  which  passed  so  near  the  wretch's  throat,  that  she 
screamed,  sank  on  her  knees,  and  at  last  opened  the  door. 

Down  the  stairs,  then,  with  great  state,  Mr.  Macshane  led  the 
elder  lady,  the  married  couple  following ;  and  having  seen  them  to 
the  street,  took  an  aflfectionate  farewell  of  the  party,  whom  he 
vowed  that  he  would  come  and  see.  "  You  can  walk  the  eighteen 
miles  aisy,  between  this  and  nightfall,"  said  he. 

"  Walk  I "  exclaimetl  Mr.  Hayes.  "  Why,  haven't  we  got  Ball, 
and  shall  ride  and  tie  all  the  way  ? " 

"  Madam  ! "  cried  Macshane,  in  a  stem  voice,  "  honour  before 
everything.  Did  you  not,  in  the  presence  of  his  worship,  vow  and 
declare  that  you  gave  me  that  horse,  and  now  d'ye  talk  of  taking  it 
back  again  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  madam,  that  such  paltry  thricks  ill 
become  a  person  of  your  years  and  respectability,  and  ought  never 
to  be  playeil  with  Insign  Timothy  Macshane." 

He  waved  his  hat  and  strutted  down  the  street ;  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Hayes,  along  with  her  bridegroom  and  mother-in-law, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  homeward  on  foot. 


CHAPTER  VII 

fTHICH  EMBRACES  A  PERIOD  OF  SEVEN  YEARS 

THE  recovery  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  property  from 
the  chitches  of  Brook  was,  as  may  be  iinagine<l,  no  triiliDg 
source  of  joy  to  that  excellent  young  man,  Count  Gustavus 
Adolphus  (le  Galgenstein ;  and  he  was  often  known  to  saj',  with 
much  archness,  and  a  proi>er  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Fate  which 
had  ordained  things  so,  that  tlie  robbery  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the 
best  things  that  could  hare  hajipened  to  him :  for,  in  event  of  Mr. 
Brock's  not  stealing  the  money,  his  Excellency  the  Count  would 
have  had  to  pay  the  whole  to  the  Warwickshire  Squire,  who  had 
won  it  from  him  at  play.  He  was  enabled,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  plead  his  notorious  poverty  as  an  excuse ;  and  the  Warwickshire 
conqueror  got  off  with  nothing,  except  a  very  badly  written  autograph 
of  the  Count  s,  simply  acknowledging  tlie  (lebt. 

This  point  his  Excellency  (conceded  with  the  greatest  candour ; 
but  (as,  doubtless,  the  reader  may  have  remarked  in  the  course  of 
his  experience)  to  owe  is  not  Ipiite  the  same  thing  as  to  pay  ;  and 
from  the  day  of  his  winning  the  money  until  the  day  of  his  <leath 
the  Warwickshire  Squire  did  never,  by  any  chance,  touch  a  single 
bob,  tizzy,  tester,  moidore,  maravodi,  doubloon,  tomaun,  or  rupee,  of 
the  sum  which  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein  had  lost  to  him. 

That  yoimg  nobleman  was,  a.s  Mr.  Brock  hinted  in  the  little 
autobiographical  sketch  which  we  gave  in  a  former  chapter,  incar- 
cerated for  a  certixin  period,  and  for  certain  other  debts,  in  the 
donjons  of  Shrewsbury ;  but  he  relciused  himself  from  them  by  that 
noble  and  c^msolatory  method  of  whiti^washing  which  the  law  h:\s 
provided  for  gentlemen  in  his  oppressed  condition  ;  and  he  had  not 
been  a  week  in  London,  when  he  fell  in  with,  and  overcame,  or  put 
to  flight,  Captain  Wood,  alias  Brock,  and  immediately  seized  ujx)n 
the  remainder  of  his  property.  After  receiving  this,  the  Count,  with 
commendable  discretion,  disiij)i)eiired  from  England  altogether  for  a 
while  ;  nor  are  we  at  all  authorised  to  state  that  any  of  his  debts 
to  his  tradciimen  were  discharged,  any  more  than  his  debts  of  honour, 
as  they  are  jilciisantly  calle<l. 

Having  thus  settled  with  his  creditors,  the  gallant  Count  had 
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interest  enough  with  8onie  of  the  gTcat  folk  to  procure  for  himself  a 
post  abroa<l,  and  wjis  absent  in  Holland  for  some  time.  It  was  here 
tliat  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lovely  Madam  Silverkoi^p,  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  gentleman,  of  Leyden  ;  and  although  the  lady 
was  not  at  that  age  at  which  tender  piissions  are  usually  inspired — 
being  sixty — and  though  she  could  not,  like  Mademoiselle  Ninon  de 
FEndos,  then  at  Paris,  boast  of  charms  wliich  defied  the  progress  of 
time, — for  Mrs.  Silverkoop  was  as  re<l  as  a  boiled  lobster,  and  as 
unwieldy  as  a  porpoise ;  and  although  her  mental  attnictions  did  by 
no  means  make  up  for  her  personal  deficiencies — for  she  was  jealous, 
vioU»nt,  vulgar,  drunken,  and  stingy  to  a  miracle :  yet  her  charms 
had  an  immediate  effect  on  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein ;  and  lience, 
I)erliaps,  the  rea<ler  (the  rogue !  how  well  he  knows  the  world !)  will 
be  le(l  to  conclude  that  the  honest  widow  was  7'ich, 

Such,  indeed,  she  was;  and  Count  Gustavus,  despising  the 
difference  between  his  twenty  quarterings  and  her  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  laid  tlie  most  desperate  siege  to  her,  and  finished  by  causing 
her  to  caj)itulate ;  as  I  do  Mieve,  after  a  n^asonable  degree  of  press- 
ing, any  woman  will  do  to  any  man :  such,  at  least,  has  been  mt/ 
experience  in  the  matter. 

The  Count  tlien  man'ied ;  and  it  wiis  curious  to  see  how  he — 
who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mi*s.  Cat,  hiwl  been  as  great  a 
tiger  and  domestics  bully  as  any  extant  —now,  by  degrees,  fell  into 
a  quiet  sid)missiou  towards  his  enormous  Countess  ;  who  ordered  him 
up  and  down  its  a  lady  orders  her  footman,  who  permitted  him  speedily 
not  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  and  who  did  not  allow  him  a  shilling 
of  her  money  without  receiving  for  the  same  an  accurate  account. 

How  was  it  that  he,  the  abject  slave  of  Madam  Silverk(H>j>,  had 
l)een  victorious  over  Mrs.  Cat?  The  fii*st  blow  is,  I  beli(^ve,  the 
decisive  one  in  these  cases,  and  the  Countess  had  stricken  it  a  week 
after  their  marriage  ;—  estiiblishing  a  supremacy  which  the  Count 
never  afterwanls  attempted  to  (piestion. 

We  have  alluded  t*)  his  Excellency's  maniage,  as  in  duty  bound, 
l)ecause  it  will  \yc  necessary  to  account  for  his  appearance  liereafter 
in  a  more  splendid  fashion  than  that  under  which  he  has  hitherto 
l)een  known  to  us ;  and  just  comforting  the  rea<ler  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  union,  though  prosj)erous  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  was, 
in  reality,  extremely  unhappy,  we  must  say  no  more  from  this  time 
forth  of  the  fat  and  legitimate  Madam  de  Galgenstein.  Our  darling 
is  Mrs.  Catherine,  who  had  formerly  a^'ted  in  her  stead ;  and  only 
in  so  much  as  the  fat  Countess  did  influence  in  any  way  the  destinies 
of  our  heroine,  or  those  wise  and  virtuous  persons  who  have  api>eared 
and  are  to  follow  her  to  her  eml,  shall  we  in  any  degree  allow  her 
name  to  figiu'e  here.     It  is  an  awful  thing  to  get  a  glimpse,  ^  one 
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sometimes  does,  when  the  time  is  past,  of  some  little  little  wheel 
which  works  the  whole  mighty  machinery  of  Fate,  and  see  how 
our  destinies  turn  on  a  minute's  delay  or  advance,  or  on  the  turning 
of  a  street,  or  on  somebody  else's  turning  of  a  street,  or  on  somebody 
else's  doing  of  something  else  in  Downing  Street  or  in  Timbuctoo, 
now  or  a  thousand  years  ago.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  Miss  Foots,  in 
the  year  1695,  had  never  been  the  lovely  inmate  of  a  Spielhaus  at 
Amsterdam,  Mr.  Van  Silverkoop  would  never  have  seen  her ;  if  the 
day  had  not  been  extraordinarily  hot,  the  worthy  merchant  would 
never  have  gone  thither ;  if  he  had  not  been  fond  of  Rhenish  wine 
and  sugar,  he  never  would  have  callo<l  for  any  such  delicacies ;  if 
he  had  not  called  for  them.  Miss  Ottilia  Foots  would  never  have 
brought  them,  and  partaken  of  them ;  if  he  had  not  been  rich,  she 
would  certainly  have  rejected  all  the  advances  made  to  her  by  Silver- 
koop ;  if  he  had  not  been  so  fond  of  Rhenish  and  sugar,  he  never 
would  have  died ;  an<l  Mrs.  Silverkoop  would  have  been  neither  rich 
nor  a  widow,  nor  a  wife  to  Count  von  Galgcnstein.  Nay,  nor  would 
this  history  have  ever  been  written ;  for  if  Count  Galgenstein  had 
not  married  the  rich  widow,  Mrs.  Catherine  would  never  have 

Oh,  my  dear  madam  !  you  thought  we  were  going  to  tell  you. 
Fooh  !  nonsense  !  —no  such  thing !  not  for  two  or  three  and  seventy 
pages  or  so, — when,  perhaps,  you  niay  know  what  Mrs.  Catherine 
never  would  have  done. 

The  reader  will  rcmemlKT,  in  the  second  chapter  of  these 
Memoirs,  the  announcement  that  Mrs.  Catherine  had  given  to  the 
world  a  child,  who  might  War,  if  he  (;hosc,  the  arms  of  Galgcnstein, 
with  th»3  further  adornment  of  a  bar-.siui.ster.  This  child  had  been 
put  out  to  nurse  some  time  before  its  mother's  elopement  from  the 
Coimt;  and  Jis  that  nobleman  was  in  funds  at  the  time  (having  had 
that  success  at  play  which  we  duly  chronicled),  he  i)ai(l  a  sum  of 
no  less  than  twenty  guineas,  which  was  to  be  the  yearly  reward 
of  the  nurse  into  whose  (.'liarge  the  boy  wiis  put.  The  woman  grew 
fond  of  the  brat ;  and  when,  after  the  first  year,  she  had  no  further 
news  or  remittances  from  father  or  mother,  she  determined,  for  a 
while  at  lejist,  to  maintiiin  the  infant  at  her  own  expense ;  for,  when 
rebuked  by  her  neighbours  on  this  score,  she  stoutly  swore  that  no 
parents  could  ever  desert  their  children,  and  that  some  day  or  other 
she  should  not  fail  to  be  rewarded  for  her  trouble  with  this  one. 

Under  this  strange  ment^d  hallucination  poor  Gooiiy  Billings, 
who  had  five  children  and  a  husband  of  her  own,  continueil  to  give 
food  and  she^lter  to  little  Tom  for  a  ])erifHl  of  no  less  than  seven 
yeiars ;  and  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  young  gentle- 
man (lid  not  in  th(^  slightest  degree  merit  the  kindnesses  shown  to 
him,  Goody  Billings,  w  ho  was  of  a  very  soft  and  pitiful  disposition. 
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continued  to  Ixistow  them  ui)on  him  :  because,  she  said,  he  was  lonely 
and  unprote(!tcd,  and  deserved  them  more  than  other  children  who 
had  fathers  and  mothers  to  look  aft<»r  them.  If,  tli(?n,  any  differ- 
ence was  ma4le  between  Tom's  treatment  and  that  of  her  own  brood, 
it  was  considerably  in  favour  of  the  former ;  to  whom  the  largest 
proportions  of  treacle  were  allotted  for  his  bread,  and  the  liandsomest 
supi)lie8  of  hasty  pudding.  Besides,  to  do  Mrs.  Billings  justice, 
there  was  a  ]>arty  against  him ;  and  that  cx^nsistetl  not  only  of  her 
husband  and  her  five  children,  but  of  every  single  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  becoming 
actpiainted  with  Master  Tom. 

A  celebrated  philosopher  —  I  think  Miss  Edgeworth  —  has 
broached  the  consolatory  doctrine,  that  in  intellect  and  disposition 
all  human  beings  are  entirely  equal,  and  that  circumstance*  and  educa- 
tion are  the  causes  of  the  distinctions  and  divisions  which  aflerwards 
unhappily  take  place  among  them.  Not  to  argue  this  question, 
which  places  Jat^k  Howard  and  Jack  Thurtcrll  on  an  exact  level, — 
which  would  have  us  to  believe  that  Lord  Melbounie  is  by  natural 
gifts  and  excellences  a  man  as  honest,  bnive,  and  far-sigh t<xl  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  which  would  make  out  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 
is,  in  point  of  principle,  el(M|uence,  and  j)olitic-al  honesty,  no  better 
than  Mr.  O'Conucll, — not,  I  say,  arguing  this  doctrine,  let  us  simply 
state  that  Master  Thomas  Billings  (for,  having  no  other,  he  took  the 
name  of  the  worthy  i)euple  who  adopte<l  him)  wjis  in  his  long-coats 
fearfully  j passionate,  screaming  and  roaring  per])etually,  and  showing 
all  the  ill  that  he  could  show.  At  the  iige  of  two,  when  his  strength 
enabled  him  to  toddle  abroad,  his  favourite  resort  was  the  coal-hole 
or  the  dungheap :  his  roarings  had  not  <liminished  in  the  least,  and 
he  ha<l  added  to  his  former  virtues  two  new  ones, — a  love  of  fighting 
and  stealing  ;  l)oth  which  amiable  (lualities  he  had  many  opjwrtunities 
of  exercising  every  day.  He  fought  liL=*  little  adoptive  brothers  and 
sistt'i-s  ;  he  kicke<l  and  cuifed  his  father  and  mother ;  he  fought  the 
cat,  stamped  upon  the  kittens,  was  w()i*st(Ml  in  a  severe  battle  with 
the  hen  in  the  l»ackyard ;  but,  in  revenge,  nearly  beat  a  little  sucking- 
pig  to  death,  whom  he  caught  alone  and  rambling  near  his  favomite 
haunt,  the  (lunghill.  As  for  steading,  he  stole  the  eggs,  which  he 
IKirforat^  and  emptied ;  the  butter,  which  he  at€  with  or  without 
brea<l,  as  he  coiddfind  it ;  the  sugiir,  which  he  cunningly  secreted  in 
the  le4iv(!s  of  a  "  Baker's  Chronicle,"  that  nobody  in  the  establish- 
ment could  read ;  and  thus  from  the  ptiges  of  history  ho  used  to  suck 
in  all  he  knew — thieving  and  lying  namely  ;  in  which,  for  his  years, 
he  made  wonderful  progress.  If  any  followers  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  the  philosophers  are  inclined  to  disbelieve  this  statement,  or  to 
set  it  down  as  overcharged  and  distorted,  let  them  be  ai^ured  that 
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just  this  very  picture  was,  of  all  the  pictures  in  the  world,  taken 
from  nature.  I,  I  key  Solomons,  ouc«  had  a  dear  little  brother  who 
could  steal  before  he  could  walk  (and  this  not  from  encouragement, 
for,  if  you  know  the  world,  you  must  know  that  in  families  of  our 
profession  the  point  of  honour  is  sacred  at  home, — ^but  from  pure 
nature) — who  could  steal,  I  say,  before  he  could  walk,  and  lie  before 
he  could  speak  ;  and  who,  at  four  and  a  half  years  of  age,  having 
attacked  my  sister  Rebecca  on  some  question  of  lollipops,  had  smitten 
her  on  the  elbow  with  a  fire-shovel,  apologising  to  us  by  saying 

simply,  " her,  I  wish  it  had  been  her  head  ! "     Dear,  dear 

Amimulab !  I  think  of  you,  au<l  laugh  these  philosophers  to  scorn. 
Nature  made  you  for  that  career  which  you  ftilfilled :  you  were  from 
your  birth  to  your  dying  a  8cx)\mdrel ;  you  coutdn't  have  been  any- 
thing else,  however  your  lot  was  cast ;  and  blessed  it  was  that  you 
were  bom  among  the  prigs, — for  had  you  been  of  any  other  profes- 
sion, alas  !  alas  !  what  ills  might  you  have  done  !  As  I  have  heard 
the  author  of  "  Richelieu,"  "  Siamese  Twins,"  &c.,  say,  "  Poeta 
nascitur,  non  fit,"  wliich  means  that  though  he  had  tried  ever  so 
much  to  be  a  poet,  it  was  all  moonshine :  in  the  like  manner,  I  say, 
"  Roagus  nascitur,  non  fit."  We  have  it  from  nature,  and  so  a  fig 
for  Miss  Edgeworth. 

In  this  manner,  then,  while  his  father,  blessed  with  a  wealthy 
wife,  was  Iciiding,  in  a  fine  house,  the  life  of  a  galley-slave  ;  while  his 
mother,  married  to  Mr.  Hayes,  and  made  an  honest  woman  of,  as 
the  saying  is,  wiis  passing  her  time  respectably  in  AVarwickshire,  Mr. 
Thomas  Billings  was  inhabiting  the  same  county,  not  cared  for  by 
either  of  them  ;  but  ordained  by  Fate  to  join  them  one  day,  and  have 
a  mighty  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  both.  For,  as  it  has  often 
happened  to  the  traveller  in  the  York  or  the  Exeter  coach  to  fall 
snugly  asleep  in  his  corner,  and  on  awaking  suddenly  to  find  himself 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the  place  where  Sonmus  first  visited 
him  :  as,  we  siiy,  although  you  sit  still.  Time,  i)oor  wretch,  keeps 
perpetually  running  on,  and  so  must  run  day  and  night,  with  never 
a  pause  or  a  halt  of  five  minut<?s  to  got  a  drink,  until  his  dying  day  ; 
let  the  reader  imagine  that  since  he  left  Mrs.  Hayes  and  all  the 
other  worthy  personages  of  this  history,  in  the  last  chai)ter,  seven 
years  have  sped  away ;  during  which,  all  our  heroes  and  heroines 
have  been  accomplishing  their  destinies. 

Seven  yeiirs  of  coimtry  carpentering,  or  rather  trading,  on  the 
part  of  a  husband,  of  ceaseless  scolding,  violence,  and  di8cx)ntent  on 
the  part  of  a  wife,  are  not  pleasant  to  describe :  so  we  shall  omit 
altogether  any  account  of  the  earlii^r  married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Hayes.  The  "  Newgate  Calendar  "  (to  which  excellent  com- 
pilation we  and  the  other  popular  novelists  of  the  day  can  never 
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be  sufficiently  grateful)  states  that  Hayes  left  his  house  three  or  four 
times  during  this  i)eriod,  and,  urged  by  the  restless  humours  of  his 
wife,  tried  several  professions :  returning,  however,  as  he  grew  weary 
of  each,  to  his  wife  an<l  his  paternal  home.    After  a  certaui  time  his 
parents  died,  and  by  their  demise  he  succeeded  to  a  small  property, 
and  the  carpentering  business,  which  he  for  some  time  followed. 

What,  then,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  become  of  Captain  AVood, 
or  Brock,  and  Ensign  Macshane? — the   only  persons  now  to  be 
accounted  for  in  our  catalogue.     For  about  six  mouths  after  their 
capture   and  release  of  Mr.    Hayes,   those   noble   gentlemen   had 
followed,  with  much  pnidence  and  success,  that  trade  which  the 
celebrated  and  polite  Duval,  the  ingenious  Shepi)ard,  the  dauntless 
Turpin,  and  indeed  many  other  heroes  of  our  most  popidar  novels, 
had  pursued,  or  were  pursuing,  in  their  time.     And  so  considerable 
were  said  to  be  Captain  Wood's  gains,  that  reports  were  abroad  of 
his  having  somewhere  a  buried  treasure ;  to  which  he  might  have 
added  more,  had  not  Fate  suddenly  cut  short  his  career  as  a  prig. 
He  and  the  Ensign  were — shame  to  say — transported  for  stealing 
three  pewter-pots  off  a  railing  at  Exeter ;  and  not  being  known  in 
the  town,  which  they  had  only  reached  that  morning,  they  were 
detained  by  no  further  charges,  but  simply  condemned  on  this  one. 
For  this  misdemeanour.  Her  Majesty's  Government  vindictively  sent 
them  for  seven  years  beyond   the  sea ;    and,  as  the  -fashion  then 
was,  sold  the  use  of  tlieir  bodies  to  Virginian  i)lanters  during  that 
space  of  time.     It  is  thus,  alas  !  tliat  the  strong  are  always  used  to 
deal  with  the  weak,  and  many  an  honest  fellow  has  been  led  to  rue 
his  unfortunate  difference  with  the  law. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  settled  all  scores.     The  Count  is  in  Holland 
witli  his  wife;  Mrs.  Cat  in  Warwickshire  alonix  with  her  excellent  hus- 
band ;  Muster  Thomas  Billings  with  his  adoptive  ])arent«  in  the  same 
county  ;  and  the  two  military  gentlemen  wat<^'hing  the  progress  and 
cultivation  of  the  tobacco  and  cotton  plant  in  tlie  New  World.     All 
these  things  having  passed  between  the  acts,  dingaring-a-<lingariug  a- 
dipgle-dingle-<ling,  the  drop  draws  up,  and  the  next  act  begins.     By 
the  way,  the  play  ends  with  a  drop:  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
•  •••••• 

[Here,  as  in  a  theatre,  the  orchestra  is  supposed  to  play  some- 
thing melodious.  The  people  get  up,  shake  themselves, 
yawn,  and  settle  down  in  their  seats  again.  "Porter, 
ale,  ginger-beer,  cider,"  comes  round,  squeezing  through 
the  legs  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  pit.  Nobody  takes 
anything,  as  usual ;  and  lo !  the  ciu*tain  rises  again. 
"  'Sh,  'shsh,  'shshshhh !     Hats  off ! "  sjiys  everybody.] 
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Mrs.  Hayes  had  now  been  for  six  yciira  the  adored  wife  of  Mr. 
Hayes,  and  no  ofFspriug  had  arisen  to  bless  their  lores  and  [)er- 
petuate  their  name.  Slie  had  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  her 
lord  and  master ;  and  having  had,  as  far  as  was  in  tliat  gentleman's 
power,  every  single  wish  gratified  that  she  could  demand,  in  the 
way  of  dress,  treats  to  Coventry  and  Birmingham,  <lrink,  and  what 
not — for,  though  a  hard  man,  John  Hayes  had  leameil  to  spend  his 
money  pretty  freely  on  himself  and  her — having  hf^\  all  her  wishes 
gratifie<l,  it  was  natural  that  she  shoidd  begin  to  find  out  some  more  ; 
and  the  next  whim  she  hit  upon  wjis  to  be  restored  to  her  eliild. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  stjite  that  she  had  never  informed  her  husband 
of  the  existence  of  that  phenomenon,  although  he  was  aware  of  his 
wife's  fonner  connection  with  the  Count, — Mrs.  Hayes,  in  their 
matrimonial  quarrels,  invariably  taunting  him  with  accounte  of  her 
fonner  splendour  and  hai)])ines8,  and  with  his  own  meanness  of 
taste  in  condescending  to  take  up  ^v^th  his  Excellency's  leavings. 

She  detennined  then  (but  as  yet  hiwl  not  confided  her  detiT- 
minatiou  to  her  luisband),  she  would  have  her  boy ;  although  in 
her  seven  years'  residence  within  twenty  miles  of  him  she  had  never 
once  thought  of  seeing  him :  and  the  kind  reader  knows  that  when 
his  excellent  lady  determines  on  a  tiling — a  shawl,  or  an  oi)era-box, 
or  a  new  carriage,  or  tw(jnty-four  singing-lessons  from  Taniburini, 
or  a  night  at  the  "  Eagle  Tavern,"  City  Road,  or  a  ri<le  in  a  'bus  to 
Richmond,  and  tea  and  brandy-and-water  at  "  Rose  Cottage  Hot^l " 
— the  reader,  high  or  low,  knows  that  when  Mrs.  Kciider  desires  a 
thing,  have  it  she  will ;  you  may  just  as  well  talk  of  avoiding  her 
as  of  avoiding'  gout,  bills,  or  grey  hairs — an<l  that,  you  know,  is  im- 
possible.    I,  for  my  i)art,  have  had  all  thre(; — ay,  and  a  wife  too. 

I  say  that  when  a  woman  is  res<»lvo<l  on  a  thing,  happen  it  will ; 
if  husbands  refuse,  Fate  will  interfere  {tfectere  n  neijueo,  &c.  ;  but 
quotations  are  odious).  And  some  hidden  power  was  working  in 
the  case  of  Mi*s.  Hayes,  and,  for  its  own  awful  purposes,  lending 
her  its  aid. 

Who  hiis  not  f(?lt  how  he  works — the  <lrexidful  conquering  Spirit 
of  III  ?  Who  o^anuot  see,  in  the  circle  of  his  own  society,  the  fated 
and  foredoomed  to  woe  and  evil?  Some  call  the  doctrine  of  destiny 
a  dark  creed;  but,  for  me,  I  wouM  fain  try  and  think  it  a  conso- 
latory one.  It  is  better,  with  all  one's  sins  uj)on  one's  heail,  to 
deem  one's  self  in  the  hands  of  Fat(i,  than  to  think — with  our  fierce 
passions  and  weak  rei)entiinces ;  with  our  resolves  so  lou<l,  so  vain, 
so  ludicroiLsly,  despicably  weak  and  frail ;  with  our  dim,  waverinir, 
wretched  conceits  about  virtue,  and  our  irresistible  propensity  to 
wrong, — that  we  are  the  workers  of  our  future  sorrow  or  haj^piness. 
If  we  depend  on  our  strength,  what  is  it  against  mighty   cireiun- 
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stance  ?  If  we  look  to  ourselves,  what  hoi>e  have  we  1  Look  back 
at  the  whole  of  your  life,  and  see  how  faith  has  ma8tere<l  you  and 
it.  Think  of  your  disappointments  and  your  successes.  Has  your 
striving  influenced  one  or  the  other  ]  A  fit  of  indigestion  puts  itself 
between  you  and  honours  and  reputation ;  an  apple  i)loi)s  on  your 
nose,  and  makes  you  a  world's  wonder  and  glory ;  a  fit  of  poverty 
makes  a  rascal  of  you,  who  were,  and  are  still,  an  honest  man ; 
clubs,  trumiis,  or  six  lucky  mains  at  dice,  make  an  honest  man  for 
life  of  you,  who  ever  were,  will  l)e,  and  are  a  raw^al.  Who  sends 
the  illness  ?  who  causes  the  apple  to  fall  ?  who  deprives  you  of  your 
worldly  goods?  or  who  shuffles  the  cards,  and  brings  tnim])s, 
honour,  virtue,  and  prosperity  l)ack  again?  You  call  it  chance; 
ay,  and  so  it  is  chance  that  when  the  floor  gives  way,  an<l  the  rope 
stretches  tight,  the  poor  wretch  before  St.  Sepulchre's  clock  dies. 
Only  with  us,  clear-sighted  mortals  as  we  are,  we  can't  see  the 
rope  by  which  we  hang,  and  know  not  when  or  how  the  drop  may 
fall. 

But  revenons  d  no8  itumtons :  let  us  return  to  that  sweet  lamb 
Master  Thomas,  and  the  milk-whit€  ewe  Mrs.  Cat.  Seven  years 
had  passed  away,  and  she  began  to  think  that  she  should  very 
much  like  to  see  her  child  once  more.  It  was  written  that  she 
should;  and  you  shtdl  hexir  how,  soon  after,  without  any  great 
exertions  of  hers,  back  he  came  to  lier. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1715,  there  came  down  a 
road  alx>ut  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Worcester,  two  gentlemen ; 
not  mounted,  Teniplar-like,  upon  one  horse,  but  having  a  horse 
between  them — a  sorry  bay,  with  a  sorry  sad<lle,  and  a  large  pack 
behind  it ;  on  which  each  by  tuni  took  a  ride.  Of  the  two,  one 
was  a  man  of  excessive  stiiture,  with  rod  hair,  a  very  prominent 
nose,  an<l  a  faded  military  dress ;  while  the  other,  an  old  weather- 
Ixiaten,  8ol)er-looking  personage,  wore  the  costume  of  a  civilian — 
botli  man  and  dress  appearing  to  have  reached  the  autunmal,  or 
seedy  state.  However,  the  pair  seemed,  in  spite  of  their  apparent 
l)overty,  to  be  y)a8sably  merry.  The  old  gentleman  nxle  the  horse  ; 
and  had,  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  ridiU^n  him  two  miles  at 
Iciist  in  every  three.  The  tall  one  walked  with  immense  strides 
by  his  si<le ;  and  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  could  have  quickly  out- 
strij)p)ed  the  four-footed  animal,  ha<l  he  chosen  to  exert  his  speed, 
or  had  not  affection  for  his  comrade  retaincil  him  at  his  stirrui). 

A  short  time  previously  the  horse  had  cast  a  shoe ;  and  this  the 
tall  maji  on  foot  had  gathered  U]),  and  was  holding  in  his  hand : 
it  having  been  voted  that  thi  tiT-rst  blacksmith  to  whose  shop  they 
should  come  should  be  called  \ipon  to  fit  it  again  upon  the  bay 
horse. 
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"  Do  you  rcminiber  this  coimthry,  Mcejor  1 "  said  the  tall  man, 
who  was  looking  about  him  very  much  please<l,  and  sucking  a  flower. 

"  I  think  thim  green  cornfields  is  prettier  looking  at  than  the  d 

tobacky  out  yondther,  and  bad  luck  to  it  I " 

"I  recollect  the  place  right  well,  and  some  queer  pranks  we 
played  here  seven  years  agone,"  responded  the  gentleman  addressed 
as  Major.  "  You  remember  that  man  and  his  wife,  whom  we  took 
in  pawn  at  the  *  Three  Rooks '  1 " 

"  And  the  landlady  only  hung  last  Michaelmas  1 "  said  the  tall 
man  parenthetically. 

"  Hang  the  landlady  ! — we've  got  all  we  ever  would  out  of  her, 
you  know.  But  about  the  man  and  woman.  You  went  after  the 
chap's  mother,  and,  like  a  jackass,  as  you  are,  let  him  loose.  Well, 
the  woman  was  that  Catherine  that  yoiiVe  often  heanl  me  talk 

about.     I  like  the  wench,  her,  for  I  almost  brought  her  up ; 

and  she  was  for  a  year  or  two  along  with  that  scoundrel  Galgenstein, 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  my  ruin." 

"  Tiie  infermal  blackguanl  and  ruffian  !  "  said  the  tall  man ; 
who,  with  his  companion,  has  no  doubt  been  recognised  by  the 
reader. 

"  Well,  this  Catherine  had  a  child  by  Galgenstein ;  and  some- 
where here  hard  by  the  woman  lived  to  whom  we  curried  the  brat  to 
nurse.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  one  Billings  :  it  won't  be 
out  of  the  way  to  get  our  horse  shod  at  his  house,  if  he  is  alive  still, 
and  we  mav  leani  something  about  tiie  little  Ixutst.  I  should  be 
gliul  to  see  the  mother  well  enough." 

"  Do  I  remimlxir  her  ? "  siiid  tlie  Ensign.  "  Do  I  reraimber 
whisky?  Sure  I  do,  and  th(^  snivelling  sneak  her  husband,  and  the 
stout  old  huly  her  mother-in-law,  and  the  dirty  one-eyed  ruffian  who 
sold  me  the  parson's  hat  that  had  so  no^irly  brouglit  nie  into  trouble. 
Oh  but  it  was  a  rare  rise  we  got  out  of  them  chajjs,  and  the  old 
landlady  that's  hanged  too  ! "  And  here  both  Ensign  Maeshane  ami 
Major  Brock,  or  Wood,  grinned,  and  sliowed  inucli  satisfaction. 

It  will  be  necassary  to  explain  the  reason  of  it.  We  gave  the 
British  public  to  understiind  that  the  landlady  of  the  "  Three 
Rooks,"  at  Won^ester,  was  a  notorious  fence,  or  Imnker  of  thieves  ; 
that  is,  a  purcluiser  of  their  merchandise.  In  her  hands  Mr.  Brook 
and  his  companion  hatl  left  pr(»[KMty  to  the  amount  of  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds,  which  was  secreted  in  a  cunning  recess  in  a  chamber 
of  the  **  Three  Rooks  "  known  oidy  to  the  laiidlady  and  the  gentlemen 
who  banked  with  her ;  and  in  this  place,  Mr.  Sicklop,  the  one-eyed 
man  who  had  joined  in  tlie  Hayes  facn^enture,  his  comrade,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  topping  prigs  of  the  county,  were  free.  Mr.  Sicklop 
had  been  shot  dead  in  a  night  attack  near  Batli ;  the  landladv  had 
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l)cen  sutldenly  haii^^ed,  as  an  accomplice  in  another  caBC  of  robl)ery ; 
and  when,  on  their  return  from  Vir^nnia,  our  two  heroei?,  whose 
hojies  of  livelihocKl  depended  upon  it,  had  bent  their  stcfw  towanls 
Worcester,  they  were  not  a  little  frightenwl  to  hear  of  the  cniel  fate 
of  the  hostess  and  many  of  the  amiable  freijuentcrs  of  the  *'  Three 
Rooks."  All  the  gocnlly  (!ompany  were  separated;  the  house  was 
no  longer  an  inn.  Wjuj  the  money  g(me  Uh)1  At  least  it  was  ^orth 
while  to  look — which  Messrs.  Brock  and  Macshane  determined 
to  do. 

The  house  being  now  a  private  one,  Mr.  Brock,  with  a  genius 
that  was  alH>ve  his  station,  visited  its  owner,  with  a  huge  portfolio 
under  his  arm,  and,  in  the  character  of  a  painter,  recpiested  i)er- 
mission  t^)  take  a  particular  sketch  from  a  particular  window.  The 
Ensign  followed  with  the  artist's  materials  (consisting  simply  of  a 
screwdriver  and  a  crowbar) ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessjiry  to  say  that, 
when  admission  was  granted  to  them,  they  opened  the  well-known 
door,  and  to  their  inexpressible  siitisfaction  discovered,  not  their  own 
])eculiar  savings  exactly,  for  these  had  l)een  appropriated  instantly 
on  hearing  of  their  tnmspoitation,  but  stores  of  money  and  goo<ls  to 
the  amount  of  near  three  hundred  jKjunds :  to  which  Mr.  Macshane 
said  they  hail  as  just  and  honound)le  a  riglit  as  anybody  else.  And 
so  they  liad  as  just  a  right  tus  anybcnly —  exirept  the  original  owners  : 
but  who  was  to  discover  them  ? 

With  this  booty  they  set  out  on  their  journey — anywhere,  for 
they  knew  not  whither ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  when  their  horse's 
shoe  cauK^  off,  they  were  within  a  few  furlongs  of  the  cottage  of 
Mr.  Billings,  the  blax-ksmith.  As  tiiey  came  near,  they  were 
saluted  by  tremendous  roars  issuing  from  the  smithy.  A  small 
boy  was  licM  a^Toss  the  Ix^llows,  two  or  three  ciiildren  of  smaller 
and  hirger  growth  were  holding  him  down,  and  many  others  of  the 
village  were  gazing  in  at  the  window,  while  a  man,  half-naked, 
was  lashing  the  little  boy  with  a  whip,  and  occasioning  the  cries 
heard  by  the  travellers.  As  tlie  horse  drew  up,  the  operator 
looked  at  the  new-comers  for  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded  in- 
continently with  his  work;  belabouring  the  child  n)ore  fiercely 
than  ever. 

When  he  had  done,  he  turned  roimd  to  the  new-comers  and 
afiked  how  he  could  serve  them  ?  whereupon  I^Ir.  W<xxi  (for  such 
was  the  name  he  adopted,  and  by  such  we  sliall  call  him  to  the 
end)  wittily  remarked  that  however  he  might  ^ish  to  serve  them^ 
he  seemed  mightily  inclined  to  serve  that  young  gentleman  first. 

"  It's  no  joking  matter,"  said  the  blacksmith  :  "  if  I  don't  serve 
him  so  now,  hell  be  worse  off  in  his  ohl  age.  He'll  come  to  the 
gallows,  88  sure  as  his  name  is  Bill — never  mind  what  his  name 
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is."  And  BO  saying,  he  gave  the  urchin  another  cut;  which 
elicited,  of  course,  another  scream. 

"  Oh  !  his  name  is  Bill  ] "  said  Captain  Wood. 

*'  His  name's  not  Bill ! "  said  the  blacksmith  sulkily.  ''  He's 
no  name ;  and  no  heart,  neither.  My  wife  took  the  brat  in.  seven 
years  ago,  from  a  beggarly  French  chap  to  nurse,  and  she  kept 
him,  for  she  was  a  good  soul "  (here  his  eyes  began  to  wink),  '*  and 
she's — she's  gone  now  "  (here  he  began  fiiirly  to  blubber).      "  And 

d him,  out  of  love  for  her,  I  kept  him  too,  and  the  scoundrel 

is  a  liar  and  a  thief.     This  blessed  day,  merely  to  vex  me  and  my 

boys  here,  he  spoke  ill  of  her,  he  did,  and  I'll — cut — his life 

— out — I — will ! "  and  with  each  word  honest  Mulciber  applied 
a  whack  on  the  body  of  little  Tom  Billings;  who,  by  shrill 
shrieks,  and  oaths  in  treble,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
blows. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  "set  the  boy  down,  and  the 
bellows  Srgoing ;  my  horse  wants  shoeing,  and  the  poor  lad  bafi  had 
strapping  enough.  *' 

The  blacksmith  obeyed,  and  cast  poor  Master  Thomas  loose. 
As  he  staggered  away  and  looked  back  at  his  tormentor,  bis 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  which  made  Mr.  Wood  say, 
grasping  hold  of  Macshane's  arm,  "  It's  the  boy,  it's  the  boy ! 
When  his  mother  gave  Galgenstein  the  laudanum,  she  had  the 
self-same  look  with  her ! " 

"  Had  she  really  now  1 "  said  Mr.  Macshane.  "  And  pree, 
Meejor,  who  was  his  mother  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Cat,  you  fool ! "  answered  Wood. 

"  Then,  upon  my  secred  word  of  honour,  she  has  a  mighty  fine 
kitten  anyhow,  my  dear.     Aha  ! " 

"  They  don't  droion  such  kittens,"  said  Mr.  Wood  archly ;  and 
Macshane,  taking  the  allusion,  clapped  his  linger  to  his  nose  in 
token  of  perfect  ai)prol)ation  of  his  commander's  sentiment. 

While  the  blacksmith  was  shoeing  the  horse,  Mr.  Wood  asked 
him  many  questions  concerning  the  lad  whom  he  had  just  been 
chastising,  and  succeeded,  l:)ey()n(l  a  doubt,  in  establishing  his 
identity  with  the  child  whom  Catherine  Hall  ha<l  brought  into  the 
world  seven  years  since.  Billings  told  him  of  all  the  virtues  of  hifl 
wife,  and  the  manifold  crimes  of  the  lad :  how  he  stole,  and  fought, 
and  lied,  and  swore ;  and  though  the  youngest  imder  his  roof, 
exercised  the  most  Imneful  influence  over  idl  the  rest  of  his  family. 
He  was  determined  at  last,  he  said,  to  put  him  to  the  parish,  for 
he  did  not  dare  to  keep  him. 

"  He's  a  fine  whelp,  and  would  fetch  ten  pieces  in  Viiginny,' 
eighed  the  Ensign. 
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"  Crimp,  of  Bristol,  would  give  five  for  hiiii,"  said  Mr.  Wood, 
ruminating. 

"  Why  not  take  him  ? "  said  the  Ensign. 

"  Faith,  why  not  1 "  said  Mr.  Wood.  "  His  keep,  meanwhile, 
w^ill  not  be  sixpence  a  day."  Then  turning  round  to  the  black- 
smith, "  Mr.  Billings,"  said  he,  "  you  "will  l)e  surprise<l,  pcriiaps,  to 
hear  that  I  know  everything  reganling  that  poor  lad's  history.  His 
mother  was  an  imfortunate  lady  of  high  family,  now  no  more ;  his 
father  a  German  nobleman,  Count  de  Galgenstein  by  name." 

"  The  very  man  ! "  said  Billings :  "  a  young,  fair-haired  man, 
who  came  here  with  tlie  child,  and  a  dragoon  sergeant" 

"  Count  de  Galgenstein  by  name,  who,  on  the  jwint  of  death, 
recommended  the  infant  to  me." 

"  And  did  he  pay  you  seven  years'  boarding  ] "  said  Mr.  Billings, 
who  was  quite  alive  at  the  very  idea. 

"  Aliis,  sir,  not  a  jot !  He  died,  sir,  six  hundred  jwunds  in  my 
debt ;  didn't  he.  Ensign  1 " 

"  Six  hundred,  ui)on  my  se<Ted  honour !  I  remember  when  he 
got  into  the  house  along  with  the  poli " 

"  Psha !  what  matters  it  ? "  here  broke  out  Mr.  Wood,  looking 
fiercely  at  the  Ensign.  "  SLx  hundred  i)oimds  he  owes  me :  how 
was  he  to  pay  you  ]  But  he  told  me  to  take  charge  of  this  boy, 
if  I  foimd  him ;  and  found  him  I  have,  and  un'll  take  charge  of  him, 
if  you  will  hand  him  over." 

"  Send  our  Tom ! "  cried  Billings.  And  when  that  youth 
ai)pearc(l,  scowling,  and  yet  treuibling,  and  prepared,  as  it  seemed, 
for  another  castigation,  his  father,  to  his  surprise,  asked  him  if  he 
was  willing  to  go  along  with  those  gentlemen,  or  whether  he  would 
Ih)  a  good  lad  and  stay  with  him. 

Mr.  Tom  replied  immediately,  "  I  won't  be  a  good  lad,  and  I'd 
rather  go  to than  stay  with  you  ! " 

"Will  you  leave  your  brothers  and  sisters?"  said  Billings, 
looking  very  dismal. 

"  Hang  my  brothers  and  sisters — I  hate  'em ;  and,  besides  I 
havcm't  got  any  ! " 

"  But  you  had  a  good  mother,  hadn't  you,  Tom  ? " 

Tom  pjiused  for  a  moment. 

"  Mother's  gone,"  said  he,  "  and  you  flog  me,  and  I'll  go  with 
the^^  men." 

"Well,  then,  go  thy  ways,"  said  Billings,  starting  up  in  a 
passion  :  "go  thy  ways  for  a  graceless  reprobate ;  and  if  this 
gentleman  will  take  you,  he  may  do  so." 

After  some  further  parley,  the  conversation  ended,  and  the 
next  morning  Mr.  Wood's  party  consisted  of  three :  a  little  boy 
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being  mounted  upon  the  bay  liorsc,  in  addition  to  the  Ensign  or 
himself;  and  the  whole  company  wont  journeying  towards  Bristol 
•  •••••  • 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Hayes  had,  on  a  sudden,  taken  a  fit  of 
maternal  affection,  and  was  bent  upon  being  restored  to  her  eliild : 
and  that  benign  destiny  which  watched  over  the  life  of  this  lucky 
lady  instantly  set  about  gnitifying  her  wish,  and,  without  cost  to 
herself  of  coiR'h-hi re  or  saddle-horse,  sent  the  yoinig  gentleman  very 
quickly  to  her  arms.  The  village  in  which  the  Hayc^ses  dwelt  was 
but  a  very  few  miles  out  of  the  road  from  Bristol ;  whither,  on  the 
benevolent  mission  above  hinted  at,  our  party  of  worthies  were 
bound :  and  coming,  towards  the  afternoon,  in  sight  of  the  house 
of  that  very  Justice  Ballance  who  luul  been  so  nearly  the  ruin  of 
Ensign  Macshane,  that  officer  narrated,  for  the  hundre<lth  time,  and 
with  much  glee,  the  circumstiuices  which  had  tlieu  l>efallen  him, 
and  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Hayes  the  elder  had  come  forward 
to  his  rescue. 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  see  the  old  girl  ? "  suggej^t-ed  Mr.  Wood. 
"  No  harm  ciui  come  to  us  now."  And  his  comnide  always  assent- 
ing, they  wound  their  way  towards  the  viHage,  and  reached  it  as 
the  evening  came  on.  In  the  public-house  where  they  rested. 
Wood  ma<le  inipiiries  concerning  the  Hayes  fannly  ;  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  the  old  couple,  of  the  establishment  of  John  Hayes 
and  his  wife  in  their  place,  and  of  the  kind  of  life  that  these  latter 
led  together.  When  all  these  jMnuts  had  Ix'en  imparted  to  him, 
he  ruminated  much  :  an  expre.ssi(m  of  sublime  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion at  length  lighted  up  his  features.  '*  I  think,  Tim,''  s^iid  he  at 
last,  "that  we  can  make  more  than  five  [>ieccs  of  that  l>3y.'' 

•*  Oh,  in  ci)orse  !  "  said  Timothy  Macshane,  Es(]uire  ;  who  always 
agreed  with  his  "  Mcejor." 

"  In  coorse,  you  fool  I  and  how  ?  I'll  tell  3'ou  how.  This  Hayes 
is  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and " 

"  And  we'll  nab  him  again — lia,  ha  ! ''  roared  out  Macshane. 
''  By  my  secrcd  honour,  Me(\jor,  there  never  was  a  gineral  like  you 
at  a  stnithyjam  !  " 

"  Peace,  you  bellowing  donkey,  and  don't  Avake  the  child.  The 
man  is  well  to  do,  his  wife  rules  him,  and  tlicy  have  no  children. 
Now,  either  she  will  ]>e  very  glad  t^)  have?  the  boy  back  again,  and 
pay  for  the  finding  of  him,  or  else  she  luis  said  nothing  alx)ut  him, 
and  will  pay  us  for  being  silent  t(X) :  or,  at  any  rate,  Hayes  himself 
will  be  ashamed  at  finding  his  wife  the  mother  of  a  child  a  vear 
older  than  his  marriage,  and  will  pay  for  the  keeping  of  the  brat 
away.  There's  j)rofit,  my  dear,  in  any  one  of  the  cxiscs,  or  my 
name's  not  Peter  Bro(;k." 
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When  the  Ensign  understood  this  wondrous  argiiment,  he  would 
fain  have  fallen  on  his  knees  and  worshipped  his  friend  and 
guide.  They  began  operations,  almost  immediately,  by  an  attack 
on  Mrs.  Hayes.  On  hearing,  as  she  did  in  private  interview  with 
the  ex-corporal  the  next  morning,  that  her  son  was  found,  she  was 
agitated  by  both  of  the  passions  which  Wood  attributed  to  her. 
She  longed  to  have  the  boy  back,  and  would  give  any  reasonable 
sum  to  see  him ;  but  she  dreaded  exposure,  and  would  pay  equally 
to  avoid  that.  How  could  she  gain  the  one  point  and  escape 
the  other? 

Mrs.  Hayes  hit  upon  an  expedient  which,  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, is  not  uncommon  nowadays.  Slie  suddenly  discovered  that 
she  had  a  dear  brother,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  the  country  in 
consequence  of  having  joined  the  Pretender,  and  had  died  in  France, 
leaving  behind  him  an  only  son.  This  boy  her  brother  had,  with  his 
laat  breath,  recommended  to  her  pn)tection,  and  had  confided  him  to 
the  charge  of  a  brother  officer  who  was  now  in  the  country,  and  would 
speedily  make  his  ai)pearance  ;  and,  to  put  the  story  beyond  a  doubt, 
Mr.  Wood  wrote  the  letter  from  her  brother  stating  all  these 
particulars,  and  Ensign  Macshane  received  full  instructions  how 
to  ]>erform  the  part  of  the  "  brother  officer."  What  consideration 
Mr.  Wood  received  for  his  services,  we  cannot  s*iy  ;  only  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Hayes  caused  to  be  committed  to  gaol  a  young 
ai)prentice  in  his  service,  charged  with  having  broken  open  a  cup- 
board in  which  Mr.  Hayes  had  forty  guineas  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
to  whi(;h  none  but  he  and  his  wife  had  access. 

Having  made  the^e  arrangement,  the  Corporal  and  his  little 
I)arty  dc('amj)e(l  to  a  short  distance,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  was  left 
to  prej>are  her  husband  for  a  si>eedy  addition  to  liis  family,  in  the 
shajKi  of  this  darling  nephew.  John  Hayes  received  the  news  with 
anything  but  pleasure.  He  had  never  heard  of  any  brother  of 
Catherine's ;  she  had  been  bred  at  the  workhouse,  and  nolnMly  ever 
hinted  that  she  had  relatives  :  but  it  is  easy  for  a  lady  of  mo<lenite 
genius  to  invent  circumstances ;  and  with  lies,  tciirs,  threats,  coaxings, 
oaths,  and  other  blandishmente,  she  ccmijwUed  him  to  submit. 

Two  days  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Hayes  was  working  in  his  shoj* 
\\ith  his  liuly  sciited  beside  him,  the  trampling  of  a  horse  was  heard 
in  his  courtyartl,  and  a  gentleman,  of  huge  stature,  descended  from 
it,  and  stnnle  into  the  sho]).  His  figure  was  wrapped  in  a  largo 
cloak ;  but  Mr.  Hayes  could  not  h(;Ip  fancying  that  he  had  some- 
where seen  his  face  before. 

"  This,  I  preshoom,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  is  Misther  Hayes, 
that  I  have  come  so  many  miles  to  see,  and  this  is  his  amiable  lady  1 
I  was  the  most  intimate  frind,  madam,  of  your  laminted  brother, 
39 
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who  died  in  King  Lewis's  seirioe,  and  iriioee  bst  toodiing  lettbe;^ 
I  despatched  to  vou  two  dftvs  aso.  I  hare  with  me  a  fizrther 
pfwioas  token  of  mj  dear  friend^  Captain  Hall — it  is  Arr^,' 

And  so  saving,  the  militaiy  gentleman,  with  one  arm,  remoreii 
his  cloak,  and  stretching  forward  the  other  into  HaTe«'s  fibce  alm<«st. 
stietched  likewise  forward  a  little  hoy,  grinnin:^  anil  sprawling  in  the 
air,  and  prevented  only  from  fdling  to  the  groond  by  the  hol*i  which 
the  Ensign  kejit  of  the  waii$thand  of  LLt  little  coat  and  breeches. 

"  Isn't  he  a  pretty  boy  T "  said  ^irn.  Hayes,  sidling  up  to  her 
husband  tenderly,  and  pressing  one  of  Mr.  Hayes's  hands. 

About  the  lad's  beauty  it  is  nedlesB  to  say  what  the  carpenter 
thought ;  but  that  night,  and  for  many,  many  nights  after,  the  lad 
stayed  at  Mr.  Hayes's. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ENUMERATES  THE  ACCOMPUSHMENTS  OF  MASTER  THOMAS 
BILLINGS— INTRODUCES  BROCK  AS  DOCTOR  IVOOD—AND 
ANNOUNCES   THE  EXECUTION  OF  ENSIGN  MACSHANE 

WE  arc  obliged,  in  recording  this  history,  to  follow  accurately 
that  great  authority,  the  "Calcndariuin  NeWgaticum 
Roagonimquc  Rcgisteriiim,"  of  which  every  lover  of  litera- 
ture in  the  present  day  knows  the  value ;  and  as  that  remarkable 
work  totally  discards  all  the  unities  in  its  narratives,  and  reckons 
the  life  of  its  heroes  only  by  their  actions,  and  not  by  periods  of 
time,  we  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  mighty  ark — a  humble 
co<ik-boat.  When  it  ])ause8,  we  pause ;  when  it  runs  ten  knots  an 
hour,  we  run  with  the  same  celerity ;  and  as,  in  order  to  carry  the 
rea<ler  from  the  penultimate  chapter  of  this  work  unto  the  last 
chapter,  we  were  comi)ellcd  to  niJike  him  leaj)  over  a  gap  of  seven 
blank  years,  ten  yciirs  more  must  likewise  be  granted  to  us  before 
we  are  at  liberty  to  resume  our  history. 

During  that  period,  Mjister  Thomas  IJillings  had  been  under  the 
especial  care  of  his  mother ;  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  he  rather 
incrciised  than  diminishcnl  the  arcomplishments  for  which  he  luid 
been  remarkable  while  under  the  roof  of  his  foster-father.  And 
with  this  advantage,  that  while  at  the  blacksmith's,  and  only  three 
or  four  years  of  age,  his  virtues  were  necessiirily  appreciated  only  in 
his  family  circle,  and  among  those  few  acquainUmces  of  his  own 
time  of  life  whom  a  youth  of  three  can  be  expected  to  meet  in  the 
alleys  or  over  the  gutters  of  a  small  country  hamlet, — in  his  mother's 
residence',  his  circle  extended  with  his  own  growth,  and  he  began  to 
give  proofs  of  those,  powers  of  which  in  infancy  there  had  been  only 
encouraging  indications.  Thus  it  was  nowise  remarkable  that  a 
child  of  four  years  should  not  know  his  letters,  and  should  have  had 
a  great  disinclination  to  learn  them;  but  when  a  young  man  of 
fifteen  showed  the  same  creditable  ignorance,  the  same  undeviating 
dislike,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  i)os8essed  much  resolution  and 
perseverance.  When  it  was  remarked,  too,  that,  in  case  of  any 
difference,  he  not  only  beat  the  usher,  but  by  no  means  disdained  to 
torment  and  bully  the  very  smallest  boys  of  the  school,  it  was  easy 
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to  see  that  his  mmd  was  comprehen^iTe  aiiii  carefiiL  as  veil  v 
cwirai'eoiw  ainl  grasping.  As  it  wa*  said  of  the  Duke  of  W*41m^«:<u 
in  til**  Peninsula,  that  he  ha#l  a  th^Kidit  for  evenrbcJT — fr«n  I>:*»; 
Hill  to  the  fimallest  drummer  in  the  annv — in  like  maixiDer  Ta 
Biilin:^  liestoweri  hi*  attention  on  hi^  and  lov :  bat  in  the  si^yf: 
of  blows :  he  woulil  fight  the  stnm^est  and  kick  the  smallest,  a2>i 
was  alwars  at  work  with  one  or  the  other.  At  thirteen,  when  tx 
Was  remoTe^i  frr^m  the  egtahlkhment  whither  he  ha^l  been  sent,  ht 
was  the  cock  of  the  school  out  of  floors,  and  the  very  \si^  bor  in. 
He  used  to  let  the  little  boys  and  new-comere  paas  him  br,  an-i 
la'igh  :  but  he  always  belabr>ared  them  unmen^ifully  alte-rward« : 
and  then  it  was.  he  sai^l,  hi*  turn  to  laugh.  With  such  a  pagDai:i«^<£ 
turn,  Tom  Billings  ought  to  hare  been  ma<le  a  sohiier,  an«i  mi  4t 
hare  died  a  marshal ;  but,  by  an  unlucky  onlinance  of  £ite.  he  wi? 
ma/le  a  tailor,  and  die^l  a —  never  mind  what  for  the  present : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  suddenly  cut  off!  at  a  rery  eauiy  pierird 
of  hw  existence,  by  a  diiiease  which  has  exercised  con^itlerable  rara^ 
among  the  Briti«h  youth. 

By  cr^nsulting  the  authority  aljore  mentioneiJ,  we  fin<i  that  Hayf* 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  carjienter,  or  remaii 
long  establisheri  in  the  country  ;  but  was  induceii,  by  the  cajer 
spirit  of  Mr«.  Catherine  most  proVobly,  to  try  hii?  fortune  in  tfce 
metropolis :  where  he  lireri,  flouri-fbetl,  and  dicL  C^xfoni  Rroii 
Saint  Oilc**-,  and  ToTt'-nham  0»urt  were*,  at  van-'i?:  i«eri.»ls  of  his 
re-'id^-n^-^'  in  t'»wn,  iiiiial.ite*!  by  him.  At  "ne  }.!ai-»?  he  carrir^l  -^ 
thf'  b'i-iij**s*  of  inT^n;rr'>-cr  and  r?mall-''^i:i!man  :  in  aii*»th*-r,  Lv  wj^- 
carjK'nt/*r.  un^lertakf-r,  and  lender  of  raoney  t-»  ti.*-  f*-»r  :  finaliT,  h- 
was  a  l'i'lzin::-hoiL«^  kccfier  in  tlif  Oxford  or  Tyr»um  P«<fa<l  :  l.ut  o  r- 
tinuf«i  to  exern.'fe  tlif  la>t-nauif"«l  •IjaritabN-  j ip 'fi^cii. tii, 

I>?nding  a.«  he  did  n\f*x\  ple«L'*^-s,  an-i  «-:irr}'inj  on  a  prettx  larjt 
trade,  it  wa.s  not  f«»r  him.  of  c^ninie,  t««  in^^iire  into  the  jie»ii:rr^'e  •  r 
all  the  pie<'e«  of  plat^-.  the  Ijal^-s  fif  rl'.tli,  >wonl<,  watches,  'wij'i, 
sh'ie->»uekleii,  A:--.,  tliat  were  c»>nfi«l»^l  by  his  friend>  \r»  his  ke*-p:Dj: 
but  it  is  Hear  that  hi«  friend*  had  the  re»|ui?ite  •.T»nfi«ieno»?  in  Lin:. 
an'l  that  he  enjoye*!  the  esteem  of  a  cla.«s  of  characters  who  .^t:!l 
live  in  hi-ston*.  and  are  admire«l  unto  this  very  ilay.  The  miL-l 
love^  to  think  that,  fierliai><,  in  Mr.  Hayes's  Icick  f<irloiir  :b' 
gallant  Turfiin  mii'ht  have  hob-an«I-n"].>i<'.l  with  Mrs.  CatberiiJt- , 
that  here,  jifrhajf?,  the  n«»b]e  Shepjnird  miirht  have  cn*4*ke»l  hi- 
jok^.  or  'pjatfcl  liis  pint  of  rum.  Who  know<  but  that  }^Ia*-beail. 
an'l  Paul  Cliff'»nl  may  liave  rpi>.i/il  h-i^Ts  iinder  HayesV  dinner-tabV  ' 
But  wliv  jijiu^/f  to  .sj^^T-iilate  on  thin::-  that  mi::ht  hare  Vieen  ?  wb^ 
<b*<ert  reality  for  f'»nd  imai-ination,  or  ^-all  uj»  frc»m  their  honoui^i 
graves  the  sacre^l  dead  ?     I   know  not :  and  yet,   in   scpoth,   I  c-aL 
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never  pass  Cumberland  Gate  without  a  sigh,  as  I  think  of  the 
gjillant  cavaliers  who  tniversed  that  road  in  old  time.  Pious  priests 
accompanied  their  triumphs ;  their  chariots  were  surrounded  by 
hosts  of  glittering  javelin-men.  As  the  slave  at  the  car  of  the 
Roman  con([ueror  shouted,  "  Rememl)er  thou  art  mortal ! "  before 
tlie  eyes  of  the  l^ritish  warrior  rode  the  undertaker  and  his  coffin, 
telling  him  that  he  too  must  die  !  Mark  well  the  spot !  A  hnndred 
years  ago  Albion  Street  (where  comic  Power  dwelt,  Milesia's  darling 
son) — Albion  Street  was  a  desert.  The  sijuare  of  Connauglit  was 
witliout  its  |)enultimate,  and,  strictly  speaking,  nav(/ht.  The 
Edgware  Rojul  was  then  a  road,  'tis  true ;  with  tinkling  waggons 
jMussing  now  and  then,  and  fragrant  walls  of  snowy  hawthorn 
blossoms.  Tiie  ploughman  whisthnl  over  Nutford  Place ;  down  the 
gi'oen  solitudes  of  Sovereign  Street  the  merrj'  milkmaid  led  the 
lowing  kinc.  Here,  then,  in  the  midst  of  green  fields  and  sweet 
Jiir — before  ever  onuiibuses  were,  and  when  Pineapple  Turiipike  and 
TerpcU^e  were  alike  unknown — here  stood  Tyburn  :  and  on  the  road 
towards  it,  perhai)s  to  enjoy  the  pros])ect,  stood,  in  the  year  1725, 
the  habitation  of  Mr.  John  Hayes. 

One  fine  morning  in  the  y(;ar  1725,  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  ha<i  been 
abroad  in  her  best  hat  and  riding-hood ;  Mr.  Hayes,  who  for  a 
wonder  had  accomi>ani(Ml  her ;  and  Mrs.  Springatt,  a  lodger,  who 
for  a  renumenition  htul  the  honour  of  sharing  Mrs.  Hayes's  friend- 
ship and  table  :  all  returned,  smiling  and  rosy,  at  alM.>ut  half-past 
ten  o'cl(K!k,  from  a  walk  which  they  had  taken  to  Bayswater. 
Many  thousaixls  of  people  were  likewise  seen  flocking  down  the 
Oxford  Road  ;  and  you  would  rather  have  thought,  from  the  smart- 
ness of  their  appearance  and  the  i)lea«ure  depicted  in  their  counte- 
nances, that  they  were  just  issuing  from  a  sermon,  than  quitting 
the  ceremony  which  they  had  been  to  attend. 

The  fact  is,  that  they  had  just  l>een  to  see  a  gentleman  hanged, 
— a  cheap  plejisure,  which  the  Hayes  family  never  denied  them- 
selves ;  and  tln\v  returned  home  witli  a  good  ai)petite  to  breakfast, 
braced  by  the  walk,  and  tickled  into  hunger,  as  it  were,  by  the 
si>ectacle.  I  can  recollect,  when  I  wjuj  a  g>'p  at  Cambridge,  that 
the  "  men  "  used  to  have  breakfast-partieS  for  the  very  same  jmr- 
pose  ;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  morning  acted  infallibly  ujKm  the 
stomach,  and  caused  the  young  students  to  eat  with  nuicli  voracity. 

Well,  Mrs.  Catherine,  a  handsome,  well-dressed,  plump,  rosy 
woman  of  three  or  four  and  thirty  (and  when,  my  dear,  is  a  woman 
handsomer  than  at  that  age  1),  came  in  quite  merrily  from  her  walk, 
and  entered  the  back-parlour,  which  looked  into  a  pleasant  yard,  or 
gjinlen,  wheretm  the  sun  wjis  shining  very  gaily ;  and  where  at  a 
table  covered  with  a  nice  white  cloth,  laid  out  with  some  silver 
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mugs,  too,  and  knives,  all  with  different  croste  and  patterns,  sat  an 
old  gentleman  reading  in  an  old  book. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  "  and  here's 
his  speech."  She  produced  the  little  halfi)enuy  tract,  which  to  tliia 
day  b  sold  at  the  gallows-foot  upon  the  death  of  every  offender. 
"  IVe  seen  a  many  men  turned  off,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  never  did  see 
one  who  bore  it  more  like  a  man  than  he  did." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  gentleman  addressed  as  Doctor,  "  he  was 
aa  cool  and  as  brave  as  steel,  and  no  more  minded  hanging  than 
tooth-drawing." 

"It  was  the  drink  that  ruined  him,"  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

"  Drink,  and  bad  company.  I  warned  him,  my  dear, — I  warned 
him  years  ago :  and  directly  he  got  into  Wild's  gJing,  I  knew  that 
he  had  not  a  year  to  nm.  Ah,  why,  my  lovo,  will  men  continue 
such  dangerous  courses,"  continued  the  Doctor,  with  a  sigh,  "and 
jeopardy  their  lives  for  a  miserable  watch  or  a  snufflwx,  of  which 
Mr.  Wild  takes  three-fourths  of  the  pro<luce  ?  But  here  comes  the 
breakfast ;  and,  egad,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  la<l  of  twenty." 

Indeed,  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Hayes's  servant  appeared  with  a 
smoking  dish  of  bacon  and  greens ;  and  Mr.  Hayes  himself  ascended 
from  the  cellar  (of  which  he  kept  the  key),  bearing  with  him  a 
tolerably  large  jug  of  small-l)eer.  To  this  n»past  the  Doctor,  Mrs. 
Springatt  (the  other  lodger),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  proeee<le<l 
with  groiit  aliu'rity.  A  fifth  cover  was  laid,  but  not  used  ;  the 
coin[)aiiy  remarking  that  "  Tom  had  very  likely  found  some  ac4|uaint- 
ancos  at  Tylnirn,  with  whom  he  might  choose  to  pass  the  morning." 

Tom  wtus  Master  Thomas  Billings,  now  of  the  agt*  of  sixteen  : 
slim,  smart,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  handsome,  sallow  in  com- 
plexion, l)lack-(;yed  and  Mack-hainjd.     Mr.  Billings  wjis  apprentice 
to  a  tailor,  of  tolerable  i)ra(;tice,  who  was  to  take  him  into  partner- 
ship at  the  end  of  his  term.     It  was  suj)posed,  and  with  reasu.ni, 
that  Tom  would   not  fail  to  make  a  fortune  in  this  business  ;  of 
which  the  present  head  wjus  one  Beinkleider,  a  German.     Beinkleider 
was  skilful  in  his  trade  (after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  which  in 
breeches  and  meta])hysics — in  inexpressibles  and  incomprehensibles 
— may  instnu^t  all  Europe),  but  too  fond  of  his  pleasure.      Si^me 
promissory  note.s  of  his  Iiad  found  their  way  into  Hayes's  han«ls, 
and  ha<l  given  him  the  means  not  only  of  providing  Master  Billimrs 
with  a  cheap  apprenticeship,  and  a  cheap  partnership  afterwanls ; 
but  would  em]K)wer  him,  in  one  or  two  years  after  the  young  partner 
had  Joined  the  firm,  to  eject  the  old  one  altogether.     So  that  there 
was  every  i)rospect  that,  when  Mr.  Billings  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  poor  Beinkleider  would  have  to  act,  not  as  his  master   but 
his  jcmrneyman. 
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Tom  was  a  very  precocious  youth ;  was  supplied  by  a  dotiDg 
mother  with  plenty  of  pocket-money,  and  spent  it  with  a  number  of 
lively  companions  of  both  sexes,  at  plays,  bull-baitings,  fairs,  jolly 
parties  on  the  river,  and  suchlike  innocent  amusements.  He  could 
throw  a  main,  too,  as  well  as  his  elders ;  had  pinked  his  man,  in  a 
row  at  Madam  King's  in  the  Piazza ;  and  was  much  respected  at 
the  Roundhouse. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  not  very  fond  of  this  promising  young  gentle- 
man ;  inde^,  he  had  the  baseness  to  bear  malice,  because,  in  a 
quarrel  which  occurred  about  two  years  previously,  he,  Hayes,  being 
desirous  to  chastise  Mr.  Billings,  had  found  himself  not  only  quite 
incompetent,  but  actually  at  the  mercy  of  the  boy ;  who  struck  him 
over  the  head  with  a  joint-stool,  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  swore 
he  would  have  his  life.  The  Doctor,  who  was  then  also  a  lodger  at 
Mr.  Hayes's,  interposed,  and  restored  the  combatants,  not  to  friend- 
ship, but  to  petice.  Hayes  never  afterwanls  attempted  to  lift  his 
hand  to  the  young  man,  but  contented  himself  with  hating  him 
profoundly.  In  this  sentiment  Mr.  Billings  participated  cordially ; 
and,  quite  unlike  Mr.  Hayes,  who  never  dared  to  show  his  dislike, 
used  on  every  occasion  when  they  met,  by  actions,  looks,  words, 
sneers,  and  curses,  to  let  his  stepfather  know  the  opinion  which  he  had 
of  him.  Why  did  not  Hayes  discard  the  boy  altogether  ?  Because,  if 
he  did  so,  he  was  really  afmid  of  his  life,  and  because  he  tremblecl 
before  Mrs.  Hayes,  his  lady,  as  the  leaf  trembles  before  the  tempest 
in  October.  His  breath  was  not  his  own,  but  hers;  his  money, 
too,  had  been  chiefly  of  her  getting, — for  though  he  was  as  stingy 
and  mean  as  mortal  man  can  be,  and  so  likely  to  save  nmch,  he 
had  not  the  genius  for  getting  which  Mrs.  Hayes  possessed.  She 
kept  his  books  (for  she  had  learned  to  read  and  write  by  this  time), 
she  made  his  bargains,  and  she  directed  the  operations  of  the  poor- 
spirited  little  capitalist.  When  bills  became  due,  and  debtors 
pressed  for  time,  then  she  brought  Hayes's  own  professional  merits 
into  play.  The  man  was  as  deaf  and  cold  as  a  rock;  never  did 
poor  tradesmen  gain  a  penny  from  him;  never  were  the  bailifls 
delayed  one  single  minute  from  their  prey.  The  Beinkleider  busi- 
ness, for  instance,  showed  pretty  well  the  genius  of  the  two.  Hayes 
was  for  closing  with  him  at  once ;  but  his  wife  saw  the  vast  i)rofit8 
which  might  be  drawn  out  of  him,  and  arranged  the  apprenticeship 
and  the  partnership  before  alluded  to.  The  woman  heartily  scorned 
and  spit  upon  her  husband,  who  fawned  upon  her  like  a  spaniel. 
She  loved  good  cheer;  she  did  not  want  for  a  certain  kind  of 
generosity.  The  only  feeling  that  Hayes  had  for  any  one  except 
himself  was  for  his  wife,  whom  he  held  in  a  cowardly  awe  and 
attachment :  he  liked  drink,  too,  which  made  him  chirping  and 
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merry,  and  accepted  willingly  any  treats  that  his  acquaintances 
might  offer  him ;  but  he  would  suffer  agonies  when  his  wife  brought 
or  ordered  from  the  celhir  a  bottle  of  wine. 

And  now  for  the  Doctor.  He  was  about  seventy  yeaxs  of  age. 
He  had  been  much  abroad ;  he  was  of  a  sober,  clieerfiil  aspect ;  he 
dressed  handsomely  and  quietly  in  a  broad  hat  and  cassock ;  but 
saw  no  company  except  the  few  friends  whom  he  met  at  the  coffee- 
house. He  had  an  income  of  about  one  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
promised  to  leave  to  young  Billings.  He  was  amused  with  the  lad,  and 
fond  of  his  mother,  and  had  boarded  with  them  for  some  years  past. 
The  Doctor,  in  fact,  was  our  old  friend  Cor|x)ral  Brock,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Wood  now,  as  he  had  been  Major  Wood  fifteen  years  back. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  former  part  of  this  history  must  have 
seen  that  we  have  spoken  throughout  with  invariable  respect  of  Mr. 
Brock ;  and  that  in  every  circumstance  in  which  he  has  appeare<l,  he 
has  acted  not  only  with  prudence,  but  often  with  genius.  The  early 
obstacle  to  Mr.  Brock's  success  was  want  of  conduct  simply.  Drink, 
women,  play — how  many  a  brave  fellow  have  they  ruined  ! — had 
pulled  Brock  down  as  often  as  his  merit  ha<l  carried  him  up.  When 
a  man's  passion  for  play  has  brouglit  him  to  be  a  scoundrel,  it  at 
once  ceases  to  be  hurtful  to  him  in  a  worldly  point  of  view ;  he 
cheats,  and  wins.  It  is  only  for  the  idle  and  luxurious  that  women 
retain  their  fjwcinations  to  a  very  late  period ;  and  Brock's  passions 
had  been  wlnp[)ed  out  of  him  in  Virginia ;  where  nuich  ill-health, 
ill-treatment,  hard  labour,  and  hard  food,  sj^eedily  put  an  end  to 
them.  He  forgot  there  even  how  to  drink  ;  rum  or  wine  made  this 
poor  declining  gentleman  so  ill  that  lie  could  indulge  in  them  no 
longer ;  and  so  his  three  vices  were  cured. 

Had  he  been  ambitious,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Brock, 
on  his  return  from  transportiition,  might  have  risen  in  the  world  ; 
but  he  Wius  old  and  a  philos(>])licr :  he  did  not  c^re  alxmt  rising. 
Living  was  cheaper  in  those  days,  and  interest  for  money  higher : 
when  he  had  ania.ssc<l  al)out  six  hundred  pounds,  he  purchased  an 
annuity  of  seventy-two  j)()unds,  and  gave  out — why  should  he  not  I 
—  that  he  had  the  capital  its  well  as  the  interest.  After  leaving  the 
Hayes  family  in  the  country,  he  found  them  again  in  London  :  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  them,  and  was  attjiched  to  the  mother  and 
the  son.  Do  you  suppose  that  rascals  have  not  affections  like  other 
people]  hearts,  madam — ay,  hearts — and  family  ties  which  they 
cherish  ?  As  the  Doctor  lived  on  with  this  charming  family  he 
began  to  regret  that  he  had  sunk  all  his  money  in  annuities,  and 
could  not,  as  he  repeatedly  vowed  he  would,  leave  his  savings  to 
his  adopted  children. 

He  felt  an  indescribable  pleasure  (**  suave  mari  magno,"   &c.) 
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in  watching  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  Hayes  manage.  He  used 
to  encourage  Mrs.  Catherine  into  anger  wnen,  ha{)ly,  that  lady^s  fits 
of  calm  would  last  too  long;  he  used  to  warm  up  the  disputes 
between  wife  and  husband,  mother  and  son,  and  enjoy  them 
beyond  expression :  they  served  him  for  daily  amusement ;  arid  he 
used  to  laugh  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  venerable  cheeks  at  th6 
accounts  which  young  Tom  continually  brought  him  of  his  pranks 
abroad,  among  watchmen  and  constables,  at  taverns  or  elsewhere. 

Wlien,  therefore,  as  the  i)arty  were  discussing  th(!ir  ba(;on  and 
cabbage,  before  which  the  Reverend  Doctor  with  much  gravity  said 
grace,  Master  Tom  entered,  Doctor  Wood,  who  had  before  been 
rather  gloomy,  immediately  brightened  up,  and  made  a  place  fot 
Billings  between  him.s(?lf  and  Mrs.  Catherine. 

"How  do,  old  cock?"  said  that  young  gentleman  familiarly. 
"How  goes  it,  mother?"  And  so  saying,  he  seized  eagerly  upon 
the  jug  of  beer  which  Mr.  Hayes  had  drawn,  and  from  which  the 
latter  was  about  to  help  himself,  and  poured  down  his  throat  exactly 
one  quart. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Billings,  drawing  breath  after  a  draught  which 
he  had  learned  accurately  to  gauge  from  the  habit  of  drinking  out 
of  pewter  meii«ures  which  held  precisely  that  quantity. — "Ah!" 
said  Mr.  Billings,  drawing  breath,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with  his 
sleeves,  "  this  is  very  thin  stuff,  old  Siiuaretoes ;  but  my  coppers 
have  been  red-hot  since  last  night,  and  they  wanted  a  sluicing." 

"Should  you  like  some  ale,  dear?"  saiil  Mrs.  Hayes,  that  fond 
and  judicious  parent. 

"  A  quart  of  brandy,  Tom  ? "  said  Doctor  Wood.  "  Your  papa 
will  nui  down  to  the  collar  for  it  in  a  minute." 

"  I'll  see  him  hanged  first ! "  crieil  Mr.  Hayes,  quite  frightened. 

"  Oh,  fie,  now,  you  unnatund  father ! "  said  the  Doctor. 

The  very  name  of  father  used  to  put  Mr.  Hayes  in  a  fury. 
"  I'm  not  his  father,  thank  Heaven  ! "  said  he. 

"  No,  nor  nolnxly  else's,"  said  Tom. 

Mr.  Hayes  only  muttered  "  Base-bom  brat !  " 

"His  father  was  a  gentleman,—  that's  more  than  you  evet 
were  ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Hayes.  "  His  father  was  a  man  of  spirit ; 
no  cowardly  sneak  of  a  cari)enter,  Mr.  Hayes !  Tom  has  noble 
blood  in  his  veins,  for  all  he  has  a  tailor's  appearance ;  and  if  hid 
mother  had  had  her  right,  she  would  be  now  in  a  coach-and  six." 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  my  father,"  said  T(mi ;  "  for  I  think 
Polly  Briggs  and  I  wou!d  look  mighty  well  in  a  coach-and-six." 
Tom  fancied  that  if  his  father  wjis  a  count  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
he  must  be  a  prince  now ;  and,  indeed,  went  among  his  companibhs 
by  the  latter  august  title. 
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"  Ay,  Tom,  that  you  would,"  cried  his  mother,  looking  at  him 
foDdly. 

"  With  a  Bword  by  my  side,  and  a  hat  and  feather,  there's  never 
a  lord  at  St.  James's  would  cut  a  finer  figure." 

After  a  little  more  of  this  talk,  in  which  Mrs.  Hayes  let  the 
company  know  her  high  opinion  of  her  son — who,  as  usual,  took 
care  to  show  his  extreme  contempt  for  his  stepfather — the  latter 
retired  to  his  occupations ;  the  lodger,  Mrs.  Si)ringatt,  who  had 
never  said  a  word  all  this  time,  retired  to  her  a])artment  on  the 
second  floor;  and,  pulling  out  their  pipes  and  tobacco,  the  old 
gentleman  and  the  young  one  solaced  themselves  'viith  half-an-hours 
more  talk  and  smoking ;  while  the  thrifty  Mrs.  Hayes,  opposite  to 
them,  was  busy  with  her  books. 

"What's  in  the  confessions?"  said  Mr.  Billings  to  Doctor 
Wood.  "  There  were  six  of  'em  besides  Mjic  :  two  for  sheep,  four 
housebreakers ;  but  nothing  of  conseiiueuce,  I  fancy." 

"  There's  the  paper,"  said  Wood  archly.  "  Read  for  your- 
self, Tom." 

Mr.  Tom  looked  at  the  same  time  very  fierce  and  very  foolish ; 
for,  though  he  could  drink,  swear,  and  fight  as  well  as  any  lad  of 
his  inches  in  England,  reading  was  not  among  his  accomplishments. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Doctor,"  said  he,  " you  !  have  no  bantering 

^dth  me, — for  I'm  not  the  man  that  ^ill  bear  it, me  ! "  and 

he  threw  a  tremendous  swaggering  look  across  the  table. 

"  I  want  you  to  learn  to  rea<l,  Tommy,  dear.  Look  at  your 
mother  there  over  her  lH>oks :  she  keeps  them  a.s  neat  aa  a  scrivener 
now,  and  at  twenty  she  could  make  never  a  stmkc." 

"  Your  godfather  speaks  for  your  good,  child  ;  and  for  me,  thou 
knowest  that  I  have  promised  thee  a  gold-headed  cane  and  jieriwig  on 
the  first  day  that  thou  canst  read  me  a  column  of  the  Flying  Post.-' 

"  Hang  the  periwig  I  "  said  Mr.  Tom  tastily.  "  Let  my  gotl- 
father  read  the  paper  himself,  if  he  has  a  liking  for  it." 

Whereupon  the  old  gentleman  put  on  his  8i>e<^tacles,  and  glanced 
over  the  sheet  of  whity-brown  paper,  which,  ornamented  with  a  pic- 
ture of  a  gallows  at  the  top,  c^ntiiine<l  the  biographies  of  the  seven 
unlucky  individuals  who  had  that  morning  sufiere<l  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  With  the  six  heroes  who  came  first  in  the  list  we  have  nothing 
to  do ;  but  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  pai)er  containing  the  life  of 
No.  7,  and  which  the  Doctor  read  in  an  audible  voice. 

**  Captain  iJlacgba^^^ 

"  The  seventh  victim  to  his  own  crimes  was  the  famous  highway- 
man, Captain  Macshanc,  so  well  known  as  the  Irish  Fire-eat^^r. 
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"  The  Captain  came  to  the  ground  in  a  fine  white  lawn  shirt 
and  nightcap  ;  and,  being  a  Papist  in  his  religion,  was  attended 
by  Fatlier  OTlaherty,  Poi)ish  priest,  and  chaplain  to  the  Bavarian 
Envoy. 

"  Ca]>tain  Macshane  was  bom  of  respectable  parents,  in  the 
town  of  Clonakilty,  in  In?laiid,  l)eing  descended  from  most  of  tlie 
kings  in  that  country.  He  had  the  honour  of  serving  their 
Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne,  in  Flanders  and  Si)ain,  and  obtoincd  much  credit  from  my 
Lords  Marlborough  and  Peterborough  for  liis  valour. 

"  But  being  placed  on  half-pay  at  the  end  of  the  war,  Ensign 
Macshane  took  to  evil  courses ;  and,  frefjuenting  the  bagnios  and 
dice-houses,  was  spee<lily  brought  to  ruin. 

"  Being  at  this  pass,  he  fell  in  with  the  notorious  Captain  Wood, 
and  they  two  together  committed  many  atrocious  robl)cries  in  the 
inland  counties  ;  but  these  being  too  hot  to  hold  them,  they  went 
into  the  west,  where  they  were  luiknown.  Here,  however,  the  day 
of  retri])ution  arrived ;  for,  having  stolen  three  pewter-pots  from  a 
I)ublic-hou8e,  tliey,  under  lalse  names,  wen^  tried  at  Exeter,  and  trans- 
porte<l  for  seven  yeiirs  beyond  the  sea.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Justice 
never  sleeps ;  but,  scnaier  or  latter,  is  sure  to  overtake  the  criminal. 

"On  their  retiu-n  from  Virginia,  a  (juarrel  about  booty  arose 
between  tliese  two,  and  Macsliane  kiile*!  Wood  in  a  combat  that 
took  place  l)etween  tliem  near  to  tlie  town  of  Bristol ;  but  a  waggon 
coming'  up,  Macsliane  wjis  obliged  to  fly  without  the  ill-gotten 
wealth  :  so  true  is  it,  that  wickedness  never  prospers. 

*'  Two  days  aft^^rwards,  Macshane  ui(;t  tlie  coach  of  Miss  Macraw, 
a  Scotch  la«ly  and  heiress,  going,  for  lumbago  and  gout,  to  the  Bath. 
He  at  first  would  have  n)l»lH'd  this  lady ;  but  such  were  his  arts, 
that  he  induced  her  to  marry  him  ;  and  they  lived  tog<»ther  for  seven 
years  in  the  town  of  Eddenboro,  in  Scotland, — he  jwissiiig  under 
the  name  of  Colonel  Geraldine.  The  lady  dying,  and  Macshane  having 
exi)endetl  all  her  wealth,  he  was  obligcnl  to  resume  his  former  evil 
courses,  in  order  to  Siive  himself  from  starvation ;  whereupon  he 
robbed  a  Scotch  lord,  by  name  the  Lord  of  Whistlebinkie,  of  a  mull 
of  snuff ;  for  which  crime  he  was  condemned  to  the  Toll)ooth  prison 
at  Eddenboro,  in  Sc^)tland,  and  whipi)ed  many  times  in  publick. 

"These  deser\'e<l  punishments  did  not  at  all  alter  Captain 
Macshane's  disposition;  and  on  the  17th  of  Febniary  last,  he 
sto])])ed  the  Bavarian  Envoy's  amch  on  Blackheath,  coming  from 
Dover,  and  rol)bed  his  Excellency  and  his  chaplain ;  taking  from 
the  former  his  money,  watcher,  star,  a  fur-cloak,  his  sword  (a  very 
valuable  one) ;  and  from  the  latter  a  Romish  missal,  out  oi  which 
he  was  then  reading,  and  a  case-bottle." 
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"The  Bararian  Envoy!"  said  Tom  jiareDtlietioallr.  "  Mr 
fnaMtcr,  Beiukletder,  wafi  his  IxinlAhipA  re^ mental  tailor  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  now  makin;^  a  Court  suit  for  him.  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  a  hundrerl  p^funrls  to  him,  I  warrant/' 

Dixrtor  Woorl  resumed  his  reading.  "  Hum — hum  !  A  Romish 
missal,  out  of  which  he  was  reailini^,  and  a  (:a8e-lx>ttle. 

"By  means  of  the  famous  Mr.  Wild,  this  notorions  criminal 
was  brought  to  justice,  and  tlie  case-bottle  and  missal  haTe  been 
restore^l  to  Fath(;r  O'Flahertr. 

"  During  his  confinement  in  Newgate,  Mr.  Macshane  could  not 
be  bnMight  to  express  any  contrition  for  his  crimes,  except  that  of 
having  killnl  his  commanding  officer.  For  this  \Voo«l  he  pretended 
an  excessive  sorrow,  and  vow***!  that  us(|uebaugh  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  death,  indwd,  in  primn  he  partfiok  of  no  other  liquor,  and 
dnmk  a  bottle  of  it  on  tlie  dar  Ix'fore  his  d«ith. 

"  He  was  vinitcfl  by  several  of  the  clcn^y  ami  gentry  in  hiri  cell : 
among  others,  by  the  Popish  priest  whom  he  had  r»»bbecl.  Father 
O'Flaherty,  Ixjfore  mentionwl,  who  attende<l  liim  likewise  in  his 
1:IU  moments  (if  that  idolatrr^us  worship  may  be  calle^l  attention): 
and  likewise  by  tlic  Fatlier's  jKitron,  the  Bavarian  Ambassador,  his 
Ex(«llencv  Count  Maximilian  de  (falgenstein." 

•  •••••  9 

As  old  W»kk1  rame  to  tlies^*  words,  he  paused  to  give  theih 
uttcnmcc. 

**  What !  Max  ? "  wreameil  Mrs.  Hayes,  letting  her  ink-bottle 
fall  r)vcr  lier  hNlgcrs. 

"  Wliy,  l>e  hanged  if  it  iK-n't  my  father  !  "  said  Mr.  Billings. 

"  Your  fathr-r,  sure  enoui:h,  unlr^ss  there  l)e  others  of  his  name, 
and  unless  the  sconndnl  is  hariLn-'l,"  Hai<l  the  Dwtor — sinking  his 
voi(!e,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Billings  broke  his  piiH»  in  an  agony  of  joy.  **  I  think 
we'll  have  tlie  coach  now,  niotlier,"  says  he ;  "  and  I'm  blei*.se<l 
if  Polly  Briirgs  shall  not  look  as  fine  as  a  duchess.'* 

"  Polly  Hriggs  is  a  low  slut,  Tom.  an<l  not  fit  for  the  likt's  of 
you,  his  Excellency's  wm.  Oh,  fie  I  Yon  must  Ix;  a  gentleman 
now,  sirrah  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  I  shan't  take  you  away  fhMU 
that  fMlious  tailors  shop  altoijether." 

To  tliis  projK>sition  Mr.  l>illini,'s  objected  alt^igether  ;  for,  besides 
Mrs.  Hriirtrs  Ixifore  alluded  to,  the  young  gentleman  w;is  much  at- 
tiiched  to  liis  master's  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Gretel,  cir  Gretchen 
Bcinkleider. 

"No,"  wiys  he.  "There  will  >>e  time  to  think  f»f  that  here- 
after, ma'am.     If  my  pa  makes  a  man  of  me,  why,  of  course,  the 
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shop  may  go  to  the  deuce,  for  what  I  cure;  but  we  had  better 
wait,  look  you,  for  something  certain  before  we  give  up  such  a 
j)retty  bird  in  the  hand  as  this." 

"  He  speaks  like  Solomon,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  I  always  said  he  wouhl  be  a  credit  to  his  old  jnother,  4idn't; 
I,  Brock?"  cried  Mrs.  Cat,  embracing  her  son  verj'  affectionately. 
"  A  cre<lit  to  her ;  ay,  I  warrant,  a  real  blessing !  And  dost  tl|ou 
want  any  money,  Tom  ?  for  a  lord's  son  must  not  go  about  without 
a  few  pieces  in  his  pocket.  And  I  tell  thee.  Tommy,  thou  must 
go  and  see  his  Lordship ;  and  thou  shalt  have  a  piece  of  brocade 
for  a  waistcaat,  tliou  shalt ;  ay,  and  the  silver-hilted  sword  I  told  thee 
of ;  but  0  Tommy,  Tommy !  have  a  care,  and  don't  be  a-<lrawing 
of  it  in  naughty  com])any  at  thp  gaming-houses,  or  at  the " 

"  A  drawing  of  fiddlesticks,  mother  !  If  I  go  to  see  my  father, 
I  must  have  a  reason  for  it ;  and  instead  of  going  with  a  sword  in 
my  hand,  I  shall  take  something  else  in  it." 

"  The  lad  is  a  lad  of  nous,"  crie<l  Doctor  Wood,  "  although  his 
mother  does  spoil  him  so  cnielly.  Look  you.  Madam  Cat :  did  you 
not  hear  what  he  said  about  Beinkleider  and  the  clothes  ?  Tommy 
will  just  wait  on  the  Count  with  his  Lordship's  breeches.  A  man 
may  learn  a  deal  of  news  in  the  trying  on  of  a  pair  of  breeches." 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  in  this  manner  the  son  shoidd  at  first 
make  his  ai)i)earance  before  his  father.  Mrs.  Cat  gave  him  the 
piece  of  brocade,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  ftishioned  into 
a  smart  waistcoat  (for  Beinkleider's  shoj)  was  close  by,  in  Cavendish 
Sijuare).  Mrs.  Grctel,  with  many  blushes,  tied  a  fine  blue  riband 
round  his  neck ;  and,  in  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  with  gold  buckles 
to  his  shoes,  Master  Billings  looked  a  very  proper  young  gentleman. 

**  And,  Tommy,'*  saitl  his  mother,  blushing  and  hci^itating, 
"  should  Max — sliould  his  Lordship  ask  after  your — want  to  know 
if  your  mother  is  alive,  you  can  say  she  is,  and  well,  and  often 
talks  of  old  times.  And,  Tommy "  (after  another  pause),  "  you 
needn't  say  anything  about  Mr.  Haye« ;  only  say  I'm  quite  well." 

Mrs.  Hayes  looked  at  him  as  he  marcheil  down  tlie  street,  a 
long,  long  way.  Tom  was  proud  and  gay  in  his  new  costume,  and 
was  not  unlike  his  father.  As  she  looked,  lo !  Oxfonl  Street 
disappeared,  and  she  saw  a  green  common,  and  a  village,  and  a 
little  inn.  There  was  a  soldier  leading  a  i)air  of  horses  about  on 
the  green  common ;  and  in  the  inn  sat  a  cavalier,  so  young,  so 
merry,  so  beautiful !  Oh,  what  slim  white  hands  he  had ;  and 
winning  words,  and  tender,  gentle  blue  eyes !  Was  it  not  an 
honour  to  a  country  lass  that  such  a  noble  gentleman  should  look 
at  her  for  a  moment  ?  Had  he  not  some  charm  about  him  that  she 
nuist  needs  obey  when  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Come,  follow  me ! " 
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Aa  she  walked  towanis  the  lane  that  inoniiiig,  how  well  she  remem- 
bered each  Hp<jt  QA  8he  [laiwed  it,  and  the  UkjIc  it  wore  for  tlie  last 
time !  How  the  smoke  was  rising  from  the  i)astureSy  how  the  iLsh 
were  jumping  and  plashing  in  the  mill  stream  !  There  was  the 
church,  with  all  its  win<lows  lighted  up  with  gold,  and  yon«ler  were 
the  reapers  sweeping  down  the  brown  com.  She  tried  to  siui:  as 
she  went  up  the  hill—  wliat  was  it  ?  She  could  not  remember  ;  hut 
oh,  how  well  she  remembered  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hooi^.  as 
they  came  quicker,  quicker — ncanrr,  nearer!.  Hr)w  noble  he  looked 
on  his  great  horse  I  Was  he  thinking  of  her,  or  were  they  all  silly 
wonls  which  he  s]K)ke  last  night,  men4y  to  {>ass  away  the  time  and 
deceive  pfxir  girls  with  ?     Woidd  he  rememV»er  them, — would  he  I 

9 
•  •••••  • 

"Cat,  my  dear,"  here  crie<l  Mr.  Brock,  alias  Captain,  alias 
Doctor  Wood,  "here's  the  meat  a-getting  cold,  and  I  am  longing 
for  my  breakfast." 

As  they  went  in  he  looked  her  hard  in  the  face.  "  WTiat,  stiil 
at  it,  you  silly  girl  ?  I've  been  watching  you  these  five  minutes, 
Cat ;  and  be  hange<l  but  I  think  a  wonl  from  Galgenstein,  and  you 
would  follow  him  as  a  fly  dfies  a  treacle-[M)t  I " 

They  went  in  to  bn^kfast ;  but  th6ugh  there  was  a  hot  shoulder 
of  mutton  and  onion-saucx? — Mrs.  Catherines  favourite  dish — she 
never  t<juched  a  moi-sel  of  it. 

In  the  meanwliile  Mr.  Thomas  Billin.i^,  in  his  new  clothes 
which  his  mamma  had  given  him,  in  his  new  ri]);md  which  the 
fair  Mif*H  Beinkleider  had  ticni  round  his  neck,  and  havin*;  his 
Excellency's  breeches  wmpiKMl  in  a  silk  liandkerchief  in  his  right 
hand,  tunie<l  (1o>mi  in  the  direction  of  Whitehall,  where  the  Ikivarian 
Envoy  lofli^ed.  But,  In^fore  he  wait(*d  on  him,  Mr.  Billing.s,  l>eing 
excessively  pleased  with  liis  ]>ersoual  api>eaninre,  made  an  early 
visit  to  Mrs.  Briggs,  who  lived  in  the  neit:hl)ourhoo<l  of  Swallow 
Street ;  and  who,  after  expressini;  herself  with  much  enthusiasm 
regarding  her  Tommy's  go<Ml  looks,  imme<liatoly  asked  him  what  he 
would  stand  to  drink  ?  Itiispberry  jrin  Inking  suggestetl,  a  pint  of 
that  liquor  was  sent  for ;  and  so  ja*eiit  was  the  confidence  and  inti- 
macy subsisting  Ix'twecn  these  two  young  f»eople,  that  the  reader 
will  l)e  glatl  to  hcjir  that  Mrs.  Polly  accepted  every  shillinu:  of  the 
money  which  Tom  Billintcs  had  nreive<l  from  his  mamma  the  day 
Ijefore ;  nay,  could  with  rlithculty  Ix'  prevente<l  from  seizing  iiyHm 
the  cut-velvet  breeches  which  he  was  carrying  to  the  nobleman  for 
whom  they  were  made.  Having  paid  his  adieux  to  Mrs.  Polly,  Mr, 
Billings  departed  to  visit  his  father. 


CHAPTER  IX 

INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  COUNT  GALGENSTEIN  AND  MASTER 
THOMAS  BILLINGS,  WHEN  HE  INFORMS  THE  COUNT  OF 
HIS  PARENTAGE 

IDONT  know  in  all  this  miserable  world  a  more  miserable  spec- 
tacle than  tliat  of  a  young  fellow  of  five  or  six  and  forty.  The 
British  army,  that  nursery  of  valour,  turns  out  many  of  the 
young  fellows  I  mean :  who,  having  flaunted  in  dragoon  uniforms 
from  seventeen  to  six-and-thirty ;  having  bought,  sold,  or  swapped 
during  that  period  some  two  hundred  horses ;  having  played,  say, 
fifteen  thousand  games  at  billianls ;  having  drunk  some  six  thousand 
bottles  of  wine;  having  consumed  a  reasonable  number  of  Nugee 
coats,  split  many  dozen  pjiirs  of  high-heeled  Hoby  boots,  and  read 
the  newspaper  and  the  army-list  duly,  retire  from  the  service  when 
they  have  attained  their  eighth  lustre,  and  saunter  through  the 
world,  trailing  from  Loudon  to  Cheltenham,  and  from  Boulogne  to 
Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Baden,  their  idleness,  their  ill-health,  and 
their  ennui.  "In  the  morning  of  youth,"  and  when  seen  along 
with  whole  troops  of  their  comjxinions,  these  flowers  look  gaudy 
and  brilliant  enough ;  but  there  is  no  object  more  dismal  than  one 
of  them  alone,  and  in  its  autunmal,  or  seedy  state.  My  friend. 
Captain  Popjoy,  is  one  who  has  arrived  at  this  condition,  and 
whom  everybody  knows  by  his  title  of  Father  Pop.  A  kinder, 
simpler,  more  empty-headed  fellow  does  not  exist.  He  is  forty- 
seven  years  old,  ami  appears  a  young,  good-looking  man  of  sixty. 
At  the  time  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  he  really  was  as  good- 
looking  a  man  as  any  in  the  Dragoons.  He  now  uses  all  sorts  of 
stratagems  to  cover  the  bald  place  on  his  head,  by  c(»mbing  certain 
thin  grey  side-locks  over  it.  He  has,  in  revenge,  a  pair  of  enormous 
moustaches,  which  he  dyes  of  the  richest  blue-black.  His  nose  is 
a  good  deal  larger  and  redder  than  it  use<i  to  be ;  his  eyelids  have 
grown  flat  and  heavy ;  and  a  little  pair  of  red,  watery  eyeballs 
float  in  the  midst  of  them  :  it  seems  as  if  the  light  which  was  once 
in  those  sickly  green  pupils  had  extravasated  into  the  white  part 
of  the  eye.  If  Pop's  legs  are  not  so  firm  and  muscular  as  they 
used  to  be  in  those  days  when  he  took  such  leaps  into  White> 
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cbem  ~iDi>i>«  "w-jTzj^tL."  H^  '•:«Tif^  L*  -sirfr  amtiifcr  FsoBkr  Jfci 
be  hail  at  ea^rti.  caT<m  -x  •rzk^^.  az.*:  :1^  v^iiiierf  rrs&s  i-ti  wiia.  aoa 

aUki  l^jCSi  Oct,  -  SrCii  MATSTril   hrlT^  .  '    ir.  ^  T-tH  C^L^^Tlg   i>  C^ 

diTi  T.>a  are  Lira  in  ;]k  rTrv&a^^r  ■ea±ij-b  x»^  as  PiM.  .:<-  pn-wlzax 

roj  oif  Bwa:  f:r  ■^-irLir-rG-**.  H*  Li*  >»t*«i':  j<?rT^.j?  Aa»i  iKn[=«- 
Vjcaij  ^ieaia  liueii :  1:5*  ^r.'"rj%J  *TL»*rVQ»  ar»  sciZ  v-JersuecT'  ""^ 
p)f»JKrT»d.  ta  «pcrl?iil  Lat*  #^Taj«  rurti  >:tr  jo**^  ;  L*?  ste*«i«  w?5, 

toleraL^T  Laff^j  oc  tii*  iiT*  ▼bet:  L-*  a  liiTti    fn  r.>  i 


TOO  £uk:j  :c*T»^  k  •>:•«:*  i  ▼«",  y  :<:  ar^  iz  '*cr»e^  a*  -rrrT-r. 
ott^  a  saa  vLo  hifi  4  rc^rititry.-c*  <eiL:^<ij:«.  'f  as  ^j'^^*=*'    ^{^rie 
kft'>'VTi  to  Qarur:iH:^ti>.  nkBeti  -  :c^  wrass^r."     !!»•>•?  "nri*  as 
w!ir->  4<jiL»*i  t#>  §«■  zh^  *^^tJi^r  WK-yt  intr  •h>t?»i  iz.i»>  xm 

Li  irrt.ri*  '^-e:ir-r7'Hl  n-i:-^  :  '.r.     E'^ry   c-r  -ri-fii  im  "~  STrrz>i>f    ~  iz-i 

**Sr-A.-:>*"    "-p-ti'L^-,    iV:it>C-r=-    >»r    Lr-j^^."    *ill'l     I_e     **.  .w~zi.y 

"  Jxk  at  :Li:  :lr-r^  Li:i::::i.il  :  it*?  i  i-rrrVt  rcrC'  CLily  Y  '"-^^ 
aes* :  I  rtijii^  7  •:  irTrr  ?*?r-  *.:  1  1  l'-4-~     N  'VtlT  .rTrr  L^i  sees. 

atrl  'aI  x*  tLji:  tr-re  ji^  >,  '  •  i  it  tli?  i-r^"  i-r  ?c.-^^i  Azi»^€ier^ 
•L>:£  it  :Li*  h^r*-.  ir.-i  7  :"!  *rr-  i:  l«"^  :ii:  its  -j  vi^^smfir,^  Iz. 
Eke  TT.^r-'^T  i':,-r  P :t^:y  'r-^i  :•  '«*•:  r-  ^^  :*Tt  it  a*rrrr$  k^ij  k* 

G-Alrrt-»t#r:L  LA.i  '.-^*  .1.  v-ry  ^7  iir'r.  i*  iir-  siiyit^  >^*  *>«'  tfce  iM< 
fifta^"  y-^AT'? ;  *-:  L  i  j-^t  ir.  rLst  Lr  L^.:  '.  ^t  ill  .aia._4rr  c<i^«sv>T- 
iiMGt  b7  :•::-  tin*^.  An!  i.'y  T«>%i<tN^r^:  iL-'r.i-ir;  c^  «^th»:*ii  j^ywrs 
<ji  zn^ifjiiL^  z'Lr:r^  Hr  L>i  ^  tt:  t-  '•'^  ri.:ii^n«riy  ••^iti.ijqs  Aa>t 
fi«t:*i;  •*  ifc>»-:t  el^*:  mi  irlTii. :  r  Ji.-t.A:: >-,  ir«i  ill  iLas  he  v&awd 
WAS  An  iri^rltrf?.  Hr  Tirri'^i  i"*«  ut  -s-^ti  L:i2  a  Frr2:-4i  o:«;-k,  wh> 
coal'l  a--:  rcikr  ruia  «i: ;  a  i.-vr.  ^h  v-:!  i  -  t  r,.^£«r  >-''-  '■-ell  :  a 
mirtT*^:^,  >f  wL  jTi  L*  was*  hfi'-irri^y  *:  k  ir:rr  r*-:*  -LiyT^ :  a  j-tw^?^  wb-;. 
kifl  *:^5tn  a  fskTynite  >f  tb^  eirir:j''.i.'y  I»-:r« :*>,  in-i  by  r;;rB>  iss^i  1*^ 
tirkle  him  by  tb*  iTDT»t«iti*:'n  *'f  p^hjl::  v,  r  r  7  I'lr  TVT«e=T:ii«;«  ..<  ^  taje 
from  the  rermeU  of  Note,  rtr  Lh  Fare,     All  bi«  aipr^te«>  v-c7e  v^aud 
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^m\  worn  ;  only  some  monstrosity  would  galvanise  them  into  momen- 
tary ;vctioi^.  He  was  in  that  effete  state  to  whicli  mapy  noblemen  of 
lilt)  time  had  arrived ;  who  were  ready  to  believe  in  ghost-^ai8i^g  or  in 
gold-making,  or  to  retire  into  monj^teries  and  wear  hair-shirts,  or  to 
\Jabble  ip  conspiracies,  or  to  die  in  Jove  with  little  cook-maids  of 
fifteen,  or  to  pine  for  the  smiles  or  at  the  frowns  of  a  prince  of  th^ 
|)lood,  or  tp  go  mad  s^t  the  refusal  of  a  chamberlain  s  key.  The  last 
gratification  he  repiembere<l  to  have  eiyoyed  was  that  of  riding  bare- 
head^  in  a  soaking  rain  for  t|iree  hours  by  the  si(lc  of  his  Gran4 
Duke's  mistress's  coach ;  taking  the  jm^  of  Count  Kiiiliwinkel,  who 
challengeil  him,  apd  was  nm  through  the  Inxly  for  this  very  dispute. 
Galgenstcjn  gsiiped  a  rheumatic  gout  by  it,  which  put  him  U)  tortureit 
^(JtX  many  n^onths ;  aud  was  further  gratified  wjth  tlie  j)ost  of  English 
Envoy.  He  had  a  fortune,  he  asked  no  salary,  and  could  l(H)k  the 
envoy  very  well.  Father  O'Flaherty  did  all  the  duties,  and  further- 
more acted  as  a  spy  over  the  ambassador — a  sinecure  post,  for  the 
man  had  no  feelings,  wishes,  or  opinions — absolutely  none. 

"Upon  my  life,  father,"  said  this  worthy  man,  "I  care  for 
nothing.  You  have  been  talking  for  an  hour  about  the  Regent's 
ilea^h,  aud  the  Duchess  of  Phalaris,  and  sly  old  Fleury,  and  what 
not;  and  I  care  just  as  much  as  if  you  tokj  nae  that  one  of  my 
bauers  at  Galgenstcin  had  killed  a  pig;  or  as  if  my  lacquey,  La 
Rose  yomjer,  had  made  love  to  my  mistress." 

"  He  dixjs  ! "  said  the  reverend  gentleman. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  TAbbd ! "  said  La  Rose,  who  was  arranging 
)iia  master's  enornious  Court  periwig,  "  you  are,  h^as !  wrong. 
Monpieur  le  Comte  will  not  l)e  angry  at  my  saying  that  I  wish 
the  accusatitm  were  true." 

The  Count  did  pot  take  the  slightest  notice  of  La  Rose's  wit, 
but  continued  his  own  complaints. 

"I  tell  you,  Abb^,  I  care  for  notjung.  I  lost  a  thousand 
guineas  t'other  night  at  basset ;  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  could  hav§ 
beep  vexed  about  jt.  f^gad !  I  remember  the  day  when  to  lose  a 
hundre4  macl^  ^ne  half  mad  for  a  nionth.  Well,  pext  day  I  had 
my  revenge  at  dice,  ancj  threw  thirteen  mains.  There  was  some 
delay ;  a  call  for  fresh  bones,  I  think  ;  and — would  you  believe  it  ? 
— I  fell  asleep  with  the  t)0x  ip  my  hand  I " 

"  A  desperate  case,  indeed,"  said  the  Abb^. 

"  If  it  had  not  beep  for  Krah\iinkel,  I  s)iould  have  been  a  dead 
10^  that's  positive.     That  pinking  him  saved  me." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  Abb^.  "  Had  your  E:(cel- 
lepcy  pot  run  \\\m  through,  he,  without  a  doubt,  would  have  done 
the?  same  for  you." 

"  Paha !  you  mistake  my  words,  Monsieur  I'Abb^ "  (yawnuig), 
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**I  mean — what  ruxuid  fiwxrjba^tt' — iLn  I  wja  drfa^r  Sir-  vass  rf 

esuneatokt,     Xoc  tiat  I  -an^  ^jc  drc:^ :  mx,  d mat  if  I  A:- 1  * 

"^  ITilfit  T»'ja  «k>y  j'jur  EjL^xLJeoej  ck«au&&»*  sk^i  chut  Axo^  a  ^ 

HL4.  Extt&XKy  did  dtjC  kagL.  nor  caderstASti  >3kei  trf*  ssr 
knyl :  fiwt  waA  c^  an  mkimaonz  stapbihr,  aad  *:-cIy  rKusiL  **  Scr, 
I  meaa  vfaat  I  aaj.  I  dA't  <are  ^jt  Hti&iz:  Er>.  i^dt  fer  drtsf 
cttber ;  bat  I  can  speak  as  vefl  as  a&xoer.  ai^i  m  yhAT.V  5730  e?:^ 
to  Iwf  cfdTMtiDg  my  phiaacs  as  if  I  wtre  •:■€*  '-f  t-kc  :riiraifd  scfco:*- 
hnjS  and  not  a  gentleman  of  f  .•rtime  azid  Uoil^I' 

Henrvith  the  Coant,  who  had  crtere*!  f«xxr  s«aiftences  abr^zt 
bioM^  (he  never  spoke  ^  anrthinz  ekek.  scnk  lark  C4i  his  p4lj>:'vs 
aj^un,  quite  exhausted  bj  his  el'>|ue&*!e.  The  Abr*:;.  wi»  h*i  a  »bis 
an^l  a  table  br  the  Ublside,  resazneil  the  Ia><Kxr5  wL>:h  hiu\  t<^:cLdii 
him  into  the  n»m  in  the  mominz,  an<i  bosicd  iiiniself  vith  p^nsrs, 
whi»^h  Oi^y^afl^mallj  he  hai^iai  orer  ^>  his  superi'jr  f jt  apfxruT^aL 

Pre»!entlr  M<>nsieur  la  Rfjese  appeiiretl 

"Here  is  a  person  with  clothes  from  Mr.  BeiiikleklersL  W21 
yoor  Exoellenry  see  him,  or  shall  I  bi»l  him  leare  the  clothes  ?  ~ 

The  Coant  vas  Terr  much  fati^nieai  by  this  rime  :  he  had  sLzaeA 
three  papers,  and  read  the  firnt  half-a-iiozen  lines  of  a  pair  of  than. 

"Bid  the  fellow  come  in.  La  Ro«e:  aii;«L  hark  ye,  gire  me  my  wi^: 
one  ma«t  show  one's  self  to  l*  a  L'r-ntlrman  before  these  s»>Daiidreisw'' 
Aii'l  \if-.  therefore  rrjo:in:e»i  a  lurje  •heftcut--*  v:»un-ii,  oran^e^-^centcti 
pyr<iriji'J  of  bor-^hair.  whi*  h  wis  to  awe  the  new-ivimer. 

He  wa/§  a  la^l  of  arx^iit  sevtrr^teen,  in  a  smart  waisto».xit  an*!  a 
blue  rir>anl :  our  friend  Tom  Billing's,  iD'lcr:»i-  He  «:arTie»l  un-ier 
his  arm  the  Count's  destinetl  bre»^:hes.  He  tiid  not  seem  in  tLe 
least  awe<J,  however,  l:»y  hU  Eioellen'.ys  a|^»fiearan.:*,  l:»at  looked  at 
him  with  a  great  degree  of  curiijeit>-  and  b^J^Jness.  In  the  same 
manner  he  sunreyetl  the  chaplain,  and  then  n«jdd€d  to  him  with  a 
kind  kx>k  of  re»yjgnition. 

*•  Where  have  I  seen  the  laii  ?  **  said  the  father.  '•  Oh,  I  have 
it !     My  x^jfA  friend,  you  were  at  the  hanging  yesterday,  I  think  ? " 

Mr.  Billings  gave  a  very  significant  no»l  with  his  head.  "  I 
never  miss,"  said  he. 

*•  Wlwt  a  young  Turk !  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  go  for  pleasure, 
or  for  business  ? " 

"  Bu-iine^  !  what  do  vou  mean  bv  business  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  know  whether  ynu  might  be  brought  up  to  the 
trade,  or  your  relations  l»e  unoenroing  the  operation.^ 

*•  My  relations,"  said  Mr.  Billini's  proudly,  and  stariiiff  the 
Count  full  in  the  face,  "  was  nut  made  for  nu  such  thing.  I'm  a 
tailor  now,  but  I'm  a  gentleman  s  son  *.  as  good  a  man,  ay,  as  his 
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lordship  there  :  for  you  a'n*t  his  lordship — yoiiVe  the  Popish  priest, 
you  are;  and  we  were  very  near  giving  you  a  touch  of  a  few 
Protestant  stones,  master." 

The  Count  began  to  be  a  little  amused :  he  was  pleased  to  see 
the  Abbd  look  alarmed,  or  even  foolish. 

"  Egad,  Abl)^,"  said  he,  "  you  turn  as  white  as  a  sheet." 

"  I  don't  fancy  being  miuxlered,  my  Lord,"  sai<l  the  Abb^  hastily ; 
"  and  nmrdcred  for  a  good  work.  It  was  but  to  be  useful  to  yonder 
poor  Irishman,  who  saved  me  aa  a  prisoner  in  Flanders,  when 
Marlborough  would  have  hung  me  up  like  poor  Macshane  himself 
was  yesterday." 

**  Ah  ! "  said  the  Count,  bursting  out  with  some  enei^gy,  "  I  waa 
thinking  who  tlie  fellow  could  be,  ever  since  he  robbed  me  on  the 
Heath.  I  recollect  tlie  scoundrel  now  :  he  was  a  second  in  a  duel  I 
had  here  in  the  year  six." 

"  Along  witli  Major  Wood,  l)cliind  Montague  House,"  said  Mr. 
Billings.  "  /'ve  heard  on  it."  And  here  he  looked  more  knowing 
than  ever. 

"  You  ! "  cried  the  Count,  more  and  more  surprised.  "  And 
pray  who  the  devil  are  you?" 

"My  name's  Billings." 

"  Billings  1 "  said  the  Count. 

"  I  come  out  of  Warwickshire,"  said  Mr.  Billings. 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  I  was  bom  at  Birmingham  town." 

"  Were  you,  really  ! " 

"  My  mother's  name  was  Hayes,"  continued  Billings,  in  a  solemn 
voice.  "  I  was  put  out  to  nurse  along  with  John  Billings,  a  black- 
smith ;  and  my  father  run  away.     Now  do  you  know  who  I  am  ] " 

"  Why,  upon  honour,  now,"  said  the  Count,  who  was  amused, — 
"  upon  honour,  Mr.  Billings,  I  have  not  that  advantage." 

"  Well,  then,  my  Lord,  yoiCve  my  father  !  " 

Mr.  Billings  when  he  said  this  came  forwanl  to  the  Count  with 
a  theatrical  air ;  and,  flinging  down  the  breeches  of  which  he  waa 
the  bearer,  held  out  his  anns  and  stared,  having  verj'  little  doubt 
but  that  his  Lonlship  would  forthwith  spring  out  of  bed  and  hug 
him  to  his  heart.  A  similar  piece  of  nnivetd jmnny  fathers  of 
families  have,  I  have  no  doubt,  remarked  in  their  cliildren ;  who, 
not  caring  for  their  parents  a  single  doit,  conceive,  nevertheless,  that 
the  latter  are  bound  to  show  all  sorts  of  affection  for  them.  His 
lordship  did  move,  but  backwards  towards  the  wall,  and  began  pulling 
at  the  l)ell-roj>e  with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  alarm. 

"  Keep  back,  sirrah  ! — keep  back  !  Suj^jiose  I  am  your  father, 
do  you  want  to  murder  me  ?    Good  heavens  1  how  the  boy  smella 
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€i  gin  ao^l  toharco !  Don't  turn  away,  my  Lul :  sit  dovri  ihen  at  a 
proper  diiftan'«.  An^I,  La  Ro;?*^,  gire  him  s«>me  eau-le-cologne.  azvl 
get  a  cap  of  «>ffee.  Well,  now,  20  on  with  yoiir  ^tonr.  F^^  my 
dear  Abb^,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  what  the  Lkfi  says  is  true." 

"  If  it  Ls  a  family  conTersation,"  sai«l  the  Abl:<^.  ^'  I  had  better 
leave  too." 

**  Oh,  for  Heaven  s  sake,  no !  I  coul*!  not  .nan«I  the  ht-jj  alooe. 
Now,  MLnter  ah  ! — WhatVyour-name !  Have  the  20i>iness  to  lell 
your  «tor}'." 

Mr.  Billings  waa  woefully  disoonoerteil :  f«>r  his  m«Hher  and  he 
hail  ai^:fA  tliat  as  soon  a;*  hij*  father  .^'iw  hinc  he  w.»'iM  }^  reiXfimisctl 
at  onf«,  and,  mayhap,  maile  heir  t^^  the  estate*  and  title  ;  in  wLivh 
being  dLsippointe'l,  he  ver>'  sulkily  went  on  with  his  narrative,  and 
detailed  manv  of  thrjse  events  with  whi«h  the  rea*ler  has  alr>?aiiv 
been  made  acrjuainteiL  Tlie  Count  aifkeil  the  l:«>y's  mothers 
Christian  name,  and  being  told  it,  hU  memory  at  on<:re  retume*! 
to  him. 

"  Whskt !  are  you  little  Cat's  son  ?  "^  said  his  Excellency.  "  By 
lieavens,  mon  cher  AbW,  a  rharminij  creature,  but  a  ti^reas — 
pnnitively  a  tiirresw.  I  recollect  the  wh^le  affair  now.  She's  a 
little  frwh  black -hairwl  woman,  a'n't  sht*  ?  with  a  sharj*  n«^e  an*l 
thick  eyebmws,  ay  ?  Ah  yes»,  yes  !  "  went  on  my  Lijrd,  "  I  rec«>lle«"t 
her,  I  reft^>llect  her.  It  was  at  Birminu'ham  I  first  met  her :  she 
was  my  hmW  Tripfiet's  woman,  wasn't  she  ? " 

"  She  wa.-*  no  siu  h  thini'.''  said  Mr.  Billin^^  hr-tly.  *'  Her  aunt 
kept  the  *  Bu'.:le  Inn '  on  Waltham  Green,  and  your  Lf*:>niship 
seduce^l  her." 

"  Seiluce<l   her  I     Oh,  '^ad,   b^)   I  »lid.     Stap   mo,    n«  »\r.    I   ili.L 
Yes,  I  ma^^le  her  jump  on  my  bla/k  ln»rse,  and  \»>rf   her   i.ttf  like 
— like  .tnfus  U>re  his  wife  awav  from  tlie  >ieL'e  nf  Rimae  '    hev 
FAbb^?" 

**  The  events  were  precisely  similar,"  said  the  Ab}>^.  "  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  Tnemor\'  vi»u  have  ! " 

"I  was  always  n*mark:»ble  fnr  it,"  ^'••ntiniK^l  his  Elxcellencv. 
"  Well,  wh»-re  was  I,  at  tlie  Mack  horse  ?  Yes,  at  the  black 
horse.  Well,  I  niounte<l  her  on  the  hla«k  h^rse,  and  n^le  her  fn 
crou/f^,  egad — ha,  ha!  to  Birmini:liam  ;  an<l  there  wo  bille«l  ami 
cooed  to^'ether  like  a  pair  of  tiirtle-dnvis  :  yes— lia  ! — that  we  did  !  " 

"  And  this,  I  supjKise,  is  the  end  nf  S4»me  of  the  //i7//w//.«  .?  '^  g-^^j,] 
the  Ab>>^,  jKjintinir  to  Mr.  Tom. 

"  Billin'-"* !  what  d>  yon  mean?  Ye< — r»h  —  ah  —  a  pim,  a 
calemUjuri^.  Fi  donr*,  M.  I'Abli**."  An«I  then,  after  the  wont  of 
very  Htiipid  pe^iple,  M.  »le  Gal;:enst*/in  went  on  to  explain  to  the 
Abbe  his  own  pun.     "  Well,  but  to  procee<l,"  cries  he.      **  We  lived 
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together  at  Birmiughani,  and  I  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  rich 
hcireas,  egad !  when  w  hat  do  you  think  tliis  little  Cat  does  ?  She 
munlcrs  me,  egad  !  and  makes  me  mnnquer  the  marriage.  Tweiitjr 
thousand,  I  think  it  was ;  and  I  wanted  the  money  in  those  days. 
Now,  wasn't  she  an  abominable  monster,  that  mother  of  yoiirs,  hey, 
Mr.  a — What's-your-name  ] " 

"  She  served  you  right  I  "  said  Mr.  Billings,  with  a  great  oath, 
starting  up  out  of  all  patience. 

"  Fellow  !  "  siiid  his  Excellency,  quite  aghast,  "do  you  know*  to 
whom  you  speak? — to  a  nobleman  of  seventy-eight  descents;  a 
count  of  the  Holy  lloman  Empire ;  a  representative  of  a  sovereign  ? 
Ha,  egad  !     Don't  stamp,  fellow,  if  you  hope  for  my  protectlofa." 

"D — n  your  protection  !  "  siu<l  Mr.  Billings  in  a  ftiry.     "Cul^d 

you  and  your  protection  t(M) !     I'm  a  frei^-boni  Briton,  and  no 

French  Papist !  And  any  man  who  insults  liiy  mother — ay,  or  calls 
me  feller — had  better  look  to  himself  and  the  two  eyes  in  his  head, 
I  can  tell  him  ! "  And  with  this  Mr.  Billings  put  himself  into  the 
most  approved  attitude  of  the  Cockpit,  and  invited  his  father,  thfe 
reverend  gentleman,  and  Monsieur  la  Hose  the  valet,  to  engage  with 
him  in  a  pugilistic  encounter.  The  two  latter,  the  Abl>d  especiallyj 
seemed  dreiulfully  frightt;n(Hl ;  but  the  Count  now  looked  on  with 
much  interest ;  and,  giving  utterance  to  a  feeble  kihd  of  chuckle, 
which  lasted  for  alnnit  half  a  minute,  Siud — 

**  Paws  oft*,  Pouipey  !  You  young  hangdog,  you — egad,  yes, 
aha !  'pon  honour,  you're  a  lad  of  spirit ;  some  of  your  father'b 
spunk  in  you,  hey  ?  I  know  him  by  that  oath.  Why,  sir,  when  I 
wiis  sixteen,  I  used  to  swear — to  swear,  egatl,  like  a  Thames  water- 
man, and  exactly  in  this  fellow's  way  !  Buss  me,  my  lad ;  no,  kiss 
my  hand.  That  will  do  " — and  he  held  out  a  very  lean  yellow  hand, 
peering  from  a  pair  of  yellow  nifties.  It  shook  very  much,  and 
the  shaking  made  all  the  rings  upon  it  shine  only  the  more. 

"  Well,"  says  Mr.  Billings,  "  if  you  wa.sn't  a-going  to  alnise  me  nor 
mother,  I  don't  care  if  I  shake  hands  with  you.     I  ain't  proud  ! " 

The  Abl)e  laughed  with  great  glee  •  and  that  very  evening  sent 
oft*  to  his  Court  a  most  ludicrous  «/>/<•?/  description  of  the  whole 
scene  of  meeting  between  this  amiable  father  and  child  ;  in  which 
he  said  that  young  Billings  was  the  deve  favori  of  M.  Kitch,  Ecuyt^t", 
le  bourreau  de  Londres^  and  which  made  the  Duke's  mistress  kug)) 
so  much  that  she  vowed  that  the  Abb^  should  have  a  bishopric  oh 
his  return  :  for,  with  such  store  of  wisdom,  look  you,  my  son,  was 
the  world  governed  in  those  days. 

The  Count  and  his  ottspring  meanwhile  conversed  with  some 
cordiality.  The  former  informed  the  latter  of  all  the  diseases  to 
which  he  was  subject,  his  manner  of  curing  them,  his  gi:eat  cbh- 
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sdensvn  »  «;iamlKr!ain  t.>  th«  I»::ike  of  B*T^r5;&  :  b:  v  be  vcir?  ciF 
Court  sniu.  ut^l  of  a  part>^:T:lAr  p-.-w-irfrr  whicL  i-r  cnii  zsTfrnz^i  ? c 
the  hair :  bov^.  v^b^n  be  vai^  ^r^^iif^n.  Le  Lki  rzi  mw;&v  vii>  i 

^rrv  to  \0i  eixian  st.  't>?  m  wrizLt :  b:-«'  be  rrrryn-.r^gipni  zbt 
time  wben  LviSai  did  t.-t  ▼•ear  pat*?b5s :  »oi  zj-jw  ibe  E>j:i*fis&  :^ 
Marihoraizh  lwxe>l  Lis  earn  vh.ec  Le  wa&  ao  h:r%  c<cas«e  ra^  v^z.:d«: 
to  kis  her. 

An  these  xm;<<runt  anecdotes  t«x>k  3i>aie  uizj^  in  lu  relliiLz.  a:>i 
were  atf^a^jdifaiiied  by  maiiT  pr»jf  y-Jid  n.  .•:^  resjirt*  :  sc^^ii  «l  "  I 
can't  a}>vle  skHic,  ik^  white- wise,  stap  me !  n-  »-r  SAr>rrtr»3S.  i&r-cjh 
hi't  Huhncsw  cate  Lilf  a  W^Lel  f^r  'iar.  I  a:c  h  tc«r  nr&;  itme  ai 
Coort ;  Iwt  when  ther  hprfijLt  it  me  a  «ei-»>i>i  tiisie.  I  r?f:ise»i — 
icfitsed,  split  me  an»l  zrlH  me  if  I  «i:iL't !  ETc:y'.«»iy  *riir€»i  :  Lis 
HizLneflB  W/kf*l  ai?  fi*='T»*  a"?  a  T-irk  :  an-i  t2-a:  ii^rVntal  Kr^Lwinkr-l 
(mr  d^siT.  I  di-1  f  t  Lim  afterwaniai — tha:  '.^cir-oi  Krafchwii.krL  I 
■ay,  kxfke*]  a«  pleause^i  as  jii:«s*ible,  an*:  wLi-:^r»:»i  t..»  O .*:::. :r:5g 
Fritiii^-L,  "BlitzcLen,  Fn*a  Gri^n,*  *av^  he,  *i:'5  all  orer  with 
Gali^a-t^rin.'  What  did  I  do  I  I  LaiI  tLt  't^trr'*!.  ac-i  i>r:L.az»iK:ii 
it.  *  Alte5*«>,'  says  L,  lallin::  on  one  knee,  '  I  a:*:  n.*  kr-kct  a:  (iiniker 
to-dar.     You  remarke«l  it :  I  saw  ronr  Hijl^e^  r*^aiark  it.' 

*•  *  I  di<L  M.  le  Comte ,*  said  hL<  Hi  J^.l-t^  javelr. 

''  I  had  alni'>-t  t»:ar5  in  mv  ev.tT5 :  r-^it  it  was  K^^iF^^arr  t»?  or*EDe 
tf^  a  r*S"Iit:'.ri.  V'>ii  krr.w.  *.S:r.*  .<i:i  1,  'I  ^r-rak  with  •I-r-r-f  ^ef 
Vf  v:i.r  HL'hri'^'sr^,  t^'..-*  are  ri.v  r^i.»ri..:.  r.  ii.v  fri-.iL  n:v£itLer: 
>*fit  of  th:«  I  mii  re5-«/ive»i,  I  'aill  >EVf;j:  eat  .MitLSE.vrT  m-'EE: 
it  'ion't  a-T'-^r  "aith  mv.  Af:*:r  *r *■::!«'  iai  i  :'  :'  r  i^.-  :t  -weirks  r.y  :r.e 
la.-t  •ii-fi  '"f  .Saiierkmut  ••!  'Ahi-rL  I  {ir.- ••'»;,  l  i:*:iy  say  w:th  -■:-- 
fid*:n''»* — i>  '///;<>  a«T>-»^  WT*L  n^e.  Ly  y^rt-:rlrij  E*y  Lealt":^  :: 
imfi^irvi  my  ir:V:':'t  t.  and  w.^tkrn-  my  .-tr>rn«tL  ;  and  c«'tL  I  wv.ili 
keep  {*'fT  yo-ir  Hij-Mi-^s-'-i  r^rv:  ■».* 

"  '  T:it,  t^it  : '  said  Lis  Hijin»:s.^.  •  Tut,  nt,  tut !'  Th<.tse  were 
his  ver>'  wor^Ls. 

**  *  Gire  mv  mv  sw^ipl  or  mv  T»n.  ?a:d  I.  *  Give  me  mv  gw.-wpi 
or  my  ftfrn,  and  with  tL»r;<e  Maxin.ili^s  liv  Crui^vLste:!  *s  rwuiy 
to  fierve  you  :  r»ut  s-r^-, — iir*-.  a  .Tvat  vriii'-r:  yrul  p»ity  the  w«ik 
health  of  a  faitL^il  sir:-.*"  t.  who  d<s«  not  kn-iw  how  to  eat  SautT- 
krant!*  Hi.«  HijhnovS  was  walkiii.:  at--;:  ;Le  p".»m  :  I  was  still 
on  my  knees,  and  str^t^heil  firwari  my  'nun  1  to  stize  his  c*at- 

"*Gkht  zi:m  Teufeu  sir!*  >a:d  uf.  in  a  loud  voi«?e  <it  means 
'Go  to  the  dvi'-e,*  r.y  'Iran.  —  *Grht  ziui  Te-ifel,  anil  eat  what  ynu 
like!'  With  ti.ia  L-  w.-nt  out  ''f  tiie  r-im  abruptly:  l»^vin:i  in 
my  hand  one  of  h:<  button.-,  whi-h  I  k«Tr»  to  this  «Jay.  As  s*.*>!i 
SM  I  was  alone,  amaze<i  by  his  great  goo<lness  and  bountr,  I  sobbed 
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aloud— cried  like  a  child  "  (the  Count's  eyes  filled  and  winked  at 
the  very  recollection),  "  and  when  I  went  back  into  the  card-room, 
stepping  up  to  Krahwinkel,  'Count/  says  I,  *who  looks  foolish 

now]' — Hey  there,  La  Rose,  give   me   the   diamond Yes, 

that  was  the  very  pun  I  made,  and  very  good  it  was  thought. 
*  Krahwinkel,*  says  I,  *  who  looks  foolish  noio  ?  *  and  from  that  day 
to  this  I  was  never  at  a  Court-day  asked  to  eat  Sauerkraut— 
never  f 

"  Hey  there,  La  Rose !  Bring  me  that  diamond  snuflfbox  in 
the  drawer  of  my  secretaire  ;^^  and  the  snuffbox  was  brought. 
"  Look  at  it,  my  dear,"  said  the  Count,  "  for  I  saw  you  seemed  to 
doubt  There  is  the  button — the  very  one  that  came  off  his 
Grace's  coat.' 

Mr.  Billings  received  it,  and  twisted  it  about  with  a  stupid  air. 
The  story  had  quite  mystified  him;  for  he  did  not  dare  yet  to 
think  his  father  was  a  fool — his  respect  for  the  aristocracy  pre- 
vented him. 

When  the  Count's  communications  had  ceased,  which  they 
did  as  soon  as  the  story  of  the  Sauerkraut  was  finished,  a  silence 
of  some  minutes  ensued.  Mr.  Billings  was  trying  to  comprehend 
the  circumstances  above  narrated ;  his  Lordship  was  exhausted ; 
the  chaplain  had  quitted  the  rcH)m  dire<;tly  the  word  Sauerkraut 
was  mentioned — he  knew  what  was  coming.  His  Lordship  looked 
for  some  time  at  his  s(m ;  who  retume<l  the  gaze  with  his  mouth 
wide  open.  "Well,"  said  the  Count — "well,  sir?  What  are  you 
sitting  there  for?  If  you  have  nothing  to  say,  sir,  you  had  better 
go.  I  had  you  here  to  amuse  me — split  me — and  not  to  sit  there 
staring !  " 

Mr.  Billings  rose  in  a  fury. 

"  Hark  ye,  my  lad,"  sjiid  the  Count,  "  tell  La  Rose  to  give  thee 
five  guineas,  and,  ah — come  again  some  morning.  A  nice  well- 
grown  young  lad,"  mused  the  Count,  as  Master  Tommy  walked 
wondering  out  of  the  apartment;  "a  pretty  fellow  enough,  and 
intelligent  too." 

"  Well,  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  my  fether,"  thought  Mr.  Billings, 
as  he  walked  out,  having  received  the  sum  offered  to  him.  And  he 
immediately  went  to  call  upon  his  friend  Polly  Briggs,  from  whom 
he  had  separated  in  the  morning. 

What  was  the  result  of  their  interview  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  this  history.  Having  made  her,  however,  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  his  visit  to  his  father,  he  went  to  his 
mother's,  and  related  to  her  all  that  had  occurred. 

Poor  thing,  she  was  very  differently  interested  in  the  issue 
of  it! 


CHAPTER  X 

SHOiriKG  HOW  GALGESSTEIS  ASD  MRS.  CAT  RECOGWISE  EACH 
OTHER  IS  \(ARYLEBOSE  GARDESS—JSD  HOIF  THE  COl'M 
DRIVES  HER  HOME  IS  HIS  CARRIAGE 

ABOUT  a  month  after  the  touching  conversation  ahore  rektei 
there  was  snren,  at  Manrlebone  Gairlcns,  a  grand  cooctrt  and 
^  entertainment,  at  which  the  celebrated  Madame  Ani#iuiiol(, 
a  dancer  of  the  theatre  at  Piiriss  ^"^^s  to  iierform,  ander  the  pttroii- 
ajj?p  of  sereral  English  and  iV^rei^ni  noblemen ;  among  whom  ww  Ms 
Excellency  the  Bavarian  Envoy.  Madame  Ara^naide  was,  in  feet, 
no  other  than  the  m'iitrfss»r  fn  tit  re  of  the  Monsiear  dc  CralgettstiiB, 
who  had  her  a  great  banrain  from  the  Duke  de  Rohan-Chabot  at 
Paris. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  ti>  make  a  sreat  and  learned  disf^r  berf, 
otherwise  the  i\>?tumes  of  tlie  company  assembled  at  this  i^  toi^t 
aflfbrd  scope  for  at  least  h;ilf-a-ilozen  paces  of  fine  writing :  anil  we 
miirht  irivo.  if  lut^I  were,  sjv^imens  of  the  very  songs  and  mn?ic 
sung  on  the  «K\ttsi^>n.     I>«^^  not  the  Bumey  collection  of  mxw\ 
at  the  Britisii  Museum.  aff>rd  one   an  ample  sb>re  of  songs  fmm 
which  to  rh.>i>sc  ?     An^  there  not  the  memoirs  of  Colley  Cibber! 
thi^*  of  Mrs.  Chirk,  tlu-  •laiu'htor  of  Colley  ?     Is  there  not  C^n- 
greve,  auil   Fanpihar     nay,  ami  at  a  pinvh,  the    ''  Dramatic  Bi-^ 
graphy,"  or  even  the  Sjr''tif">\  fr»Mn  which  the  oK«ervant  srenins 
might  U>m'»w  ixissoi^^?,  an-l  o^nstnK^t  pretty  antit|imnan  figments! 
Leave  we  tlu\?e  trltlt^  to  mtriiuT  ?«»ul5 !     Our  business  is  not  with 
the  bretvhi-:!  an«l  {vriwi..-s,  with  tiie  htx>[^  and  jKitches,  but  with 
the  divine  hearts  of  men,  aii«l   the  passions  which    agitate  them. 
What  nce^l.  therefore,  have  we  to  sav  that  on  this  evening,  afhr 
the  danciuiT.  the  music,  an»l  the  fireworks,  Monsiear  de  Galgenstein 
felt  the  stniii^^  and  weUvme  piniis  of  ap{vtite,  and   was  picking 
a  coM  chicken,  along  with  5.;*me  other  inen«ls  in  an  arhour-  a  i*oM 
chicken,  with  ,nn  a*\'>^mixiniment  of  a  ("i'ttle  of  champagne — when  Iw 
was  led  b>  rvm:irk  that  a  very  haiil^^me  plump  little   jiMson,  in 
a  gorgevHis  stitf  Ttamask  ;^^wti  an«l  i«ertioxit,  was  sauntering  up  awi 
down  the  w:ilk  ninn:nz  ori^txite  his  suppin-r-plai^,  and  bestowing 
continual  glances  towards  his  Elxceliency.     The  lady,  whoever  she 
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was,  was  in  a  mask,  such  as  ladies  of  high  and  low  fashion  wore 
at  public  places  in  those  days,  and  had  a  male  companion.  He 
was  a  lad  of  only  seventeen,  marvellously  well  dressed — indeed,  no 
other  than  the  Count's  own  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Billings ;  who  had  at 
length  received  from  his  mother  the  silver-hilted  sword,  and  the 
wig,  which  that  affectionate  parent  had  promised  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  which  had  elapsed  since  the  interview 
that  has  lx.'en  described  in  the  former  chapter,  Mr.  Billings  had 
several  times  had  occasion  to  wait  on  his  father;  but  though  he 
hail,  according  to  her  \iishes,  freiiuently  alluded  to  the  existence 
of  his  mother,  the  Count  had  never  at  any  time  expressed  the 
slightest  wish  to  renew  his  ac<juaintance  with  that  lady :  who,  if 
she  had  seen  him,  had  only  seen  him  by  steidth. 

The  tiK^t  is,  that  after  Billings  had  related  to  her  the  particulars 
of  his  first  meeting  with  his  Exc^ellency,  which  ended,  like  many 
of  the  latter  visits,  in  nothing  at  all,  Mrs.  Hayes  had  found  some 
pressing  business,  which  continually  t<H)k  her  to  Whitehall,  and 
had  l)een  i)rowling  from  day  to  day  about  Monsieur  de  Galgenstein's 
loilgings.  Four  or  five  times  in  the  wvvk,  as  his  Excellencjy  stepped 
into  his  caoch,  he  might  have  remarked,  had  he  chosen,  a  woman 
in  a  black  hood,  who  was  looking  most  eagerly  into  his  eyes :  but 
those  eyes  had  hmg  since  left  off  the  j>ractice  of  observing;  and 
Madam  Catherine's  visits  ha<l  so  far  gone  for  nothing. 

On  this  night,  however,  insjnred  by  gaiety  and  drink,  the  Count 
hatl  been  amazingly  stricken  by  the  g-ait  and  ogling  of  the  lady  in 
the  miusk.  The  Reverend  O'Fhiherty,  who  was  with  him,  and  had 
observed  the  figure  in  the  black  chwik,  recognised,  or  thought  he 
recognised  her.  "  It  is  the  woman  who  dogs  your  Excellency  every 
day,"  said  he.  "  She  is  with  that  tailor  Lul  who  loves  to  see  jieople 
hanged  your  Exciellency's  son,  I  mean."  And  he  was  just  about 
to  warn  tlie  Count  of  a  conspiracy  evidently  made  against  him,  and 
that  the  son  had  brought,  most  likely,  the  mother  to  play  her  arts 
upon  him — he  was  just  about,  I  say,  to  show  to  the  Count  the 
folly  and  danger  of  rene\^ing  an  old  liniaon  with  a  woman  such  as 
he  had  descrilxMl  Mrs.  Cat  to  be,  when  his  Excellency,  starting  up, 
and  interrupting  his  ghostly  adviser  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
sentence,  said,  "Egad,  I'Abb^,  you  are  right — it  is  my  son,  and  a 
mighty  smart-looking  creature  with  him.  Hey  !  Mr.  What's-your- 
uame — Tom,  you  rogue,  don't  you  know  your  own  father]"  And 
so  saying,  and  cocking  his  beaver  on  one  side.  Monsieur  de  Galgen- 
stein  strutted  jauntily  after  Mr.  BiUings  and  the  lady. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Count  had  formally  recognised 
his  son. 

"Tom,  you  rogue/'  stopped  at  this,  and  the  Count  came  up. 
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He  had  a  white  velvet  suit,  covered  over  with  stars  and  orders,  a 
neat  modest  wig  and  bag,  and  .peach-coloured  silk  stockings  with 
silver  clasps.  The  lady  in  the  mask  gave  a  start  as  bis  Excellency 
came  forward.  "Law,  mother,  don't  squeege  so,"  said  Tom.  The 
poor  woman  was  trembling  in  every  limb;  but  she  had  presence 
of  mind  to  "  squeege  "  Tom  a  great  deal  harder ;  and  the  latter  took 
the  hint,  I  suppose,  and  was  silent. 

The  splendid  Coiuit  came  up.     Ye  gods,  how  his  embroidery 
glittered  in  the  lamps !      What  a  royal  exhalation  of  musk  and 
bergamot  came  from  his  wig,  his  handkerchief,  and  his  grand  lace 
ruffles  and  frills  !     A  broad  yellow  riband  passed  across  his  breast, 
and  ended  at  his  hip  in  a  shining  diamond  cross — a  diamond  cross, 
and  a  diamond  sword-hilt !     Was  anything  ever  seen  so  bcautifiil  ? 
And  might  not  a  poor  woman  tremble  when  such  a  noble  creature 
drew  near  to  her,  and  deigned,  from  the  hcij^ght  of  his  rank  and 
splendour,  to  look  down  upon  her  ?     As  Jove  came  down  to  Semele 
in  state,  in  his  habits  of  ceremony,  with  all  the  grand  cordons  of  his 
orders  blazing  about  his  imperial  person — thus  dazzling,  magnificent, 
triumphant,  the  great  Galgenstein  descended  towards  Mrs.  Catherine. 
Her  cheeks  glowed  red-liot  under  her  coy  velvet  mask,  her  heart 
thumped  against  the  whalebone  prison  of  her  stays.    Wliat  a  delicious 
storm  of  vanity  was  raging  in  her  bosom  !    What  a  rush  of  long-pent 
recollections  burst  forth  at  the  soimd  of  that  enchanting  voice  ! 

As  you  wind  up  a  hundred-guinea  chronometer  with  a  twoi)enny 
wat<'.li-key — as  by  means  of  a  dirty  wooden  plug  you  set  all  the 
waters  of  Versailles  a-raging,  and  splashing,  and  storming — in  like 
manner,  and  by  like  humble  agents,  were  Mrs.  Catherine's  tumul- 
tuous ptissions  set  going.  The  Count,  we  have  s;iid,  slipped  up  to  his 
son,  and  merely  saying,  "  How  do,  Tom  ? "  cut  the  young  gentleman 
altogether,  and  passing  round  to  the  lady's  side,  said,  "  Mailam,  'tis 
a  charming  evening — egad  it  is  !  "  She  almost  fainted  :  it  was  the 
old  voice.  There  he  was,  after  seventeen  years,  once  more  at 
her  side ! 

Now  I  know  what  I  could  have  done.  I  can  turn  out  a  quota- 
tion from  Sophocles  (])y  looking  to  the  index)  as  well  as  another :  I 
can  throw  off  a  bit  of  fine  writing,  too,  with  passion,  similes,  and  a 
moral  at  the  end.  What,  pray,  is  the  last  sentence  but  one  but 
the  very  finest  writing  ?  Suppose,  for  examjde,  I  had  made  Maxi- 
milian, as  he  sttx)d  by  the  side  of  Catlierine,  look  up  towartls  the 
clouds,  and  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  voluptuous  Cornelius 
Nepos — 

'AA'ttot  v€(f>{\ai 

^ApBCififv  <f>aP€pal 

Apoaepav  <pu<nv  evdyijTOi,  k,  t.  X, 
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Or  Buppoae,  again,  I  bad  said,  in  a  style  still  more  popular : — Tlie 
Count  advanced  towanls  the  maiden.  They  both  were  mute  for  a 
while ;  and  only  the  beating  of  her  heart  interrupteil  that  thrilling 
and  passionate  silence.  Ah,  what  years  of  buried  joys  and  fears, 
hopes  and  disappointments,  arose  from  their  graves  in  the  far  past^ 
and  in  those  brief  moments  flitted  before  the  united  ones !  How 
sad  wafi  that  delicious  retrospect,  and  oh,  how  sweet !  The  tears 
that  rolled  down  the  cheek  of  each  were  bubbles  from  the  choked 
and  moss-grown  wells  of  youth ;  the  sigh  that  heaved  each  bosom 
had  some  lurking  odours  jn  it- — memories  of  the  fragrance  of  boy- 
hood, echoes  of  the  hymns  of  the  young  heart !  Thus  is  it  ever — 
for  these  blessed  recollections  the  soul  always  has  a  place ;  and 
while  crime  perishes,  and  sorrow  is  forgotten,  the  beautiful  alone  is 
eternal. 

"  0  golden  legends,  written  in  the  skies  ! "  mused  De  Galgenstein, 
"  ye  shine  as  ye  did  in  the  olden  days  !  We  change,  but  ye  speak 
ever  the  same  language.  Grazing  in  your  abysmal  depths,  the  feeble 
ratioci " 


There,  now,  are  six  columns  *  of  the  best  writing  to  be  foimd 
in  this  or  any  other  book.  Galgenstein  has  quote<l  Euripides  thrice, 
Plato  once,  Lycophron  nine  times,  besides  extracts  from  the  Latin 
syntax  and  the  minor  Greek  i>oets.  Catherine's  passionate  em- 
brcathings  are  of  the  most  fiishionable  order ;  and  I  ciill  upon  the 

ing(Miious  critic  of  the  X newspaper  to  say  whether  they  do  not 

pusso;^  the  real  impress  of  the  giants  of  the  olden  time— the  real 
Platonic  smack,  in  a  word  ?  Not  that  I  want  in  the  least  to  show 
off;  but  it  is  as  well,  every  now  and  then,  to  show  the  public  what 
one  can  do. 

Instead,  however,  of  all  this  rant  and  nonsense,  how  much  finer 
is  the  speech  that  the  Count  really  did  make  !  "  It  is  a  very  fine 
evening, — egad  it  is  !  "  The  "  egad  "  did  the  whole  business  :  Mrs. 
Cat  wafl  {18  much  in  love  with  him  now  as  ever  she  had  been  ;  and, 
gathering  up  all  her  enerjfies,  she  said,  "  It  is  dreadful  hot  too,  I 
think  ; "  and  with  this  she  mjule  a  curti^ey. 

"Stifling,  split  mel"  addeii  his  Excellency.     "What  do  you 

*  Thore  were  six  colamns,  aa  mentioned  by  the  accurate  Mr.  Solomona ; 
but  we  have  withdrawn  two  pages  and  three-quarters,  because,  although  our 
correspondent  has  been  excessively  eIo<)uent,  according  to  ciLstom,  we  were 
anxious  to  come  to  the  facts  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Solomons,  by  sending  to  our  office,  may  have  the  cancelled 
'-^.  Y. 
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say,  madam,  to  a  rest  in  an  arbour,  and  a  drink  of  something 
cooH" 

"  Sir  ! "  said  the  lady,  drawing  back. 

"  Oh,  a  drink— a  drink  by  all  means,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Billings, 

who  was  troubled  with  a  perpetual  thirst.     "  Come,.mo ,  Mrs. 

Jones,  I  mean  :  you're  fond  of  a  glass  of  cold  punch,  you  know ;  and 
the  rum  here  is  prime,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  lady  in  the  mask  consented  with  some  difficulty  to  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Billings,  and  was  led  by  the  two  gentlemen  into  an 
arbour,  where  she  was  seated  between  them ;  and  some  wax-candies 
being  lighted,  punch  was  brought. 

She  drank  one  or  two  glasses  very  eagerly,  and  so  did  her  two 
companions ;  although  it  was  evident  to  see,  from  the  flushed  looks 
of  both  of  them,  that  they  had  little  need  of  any  such  stimulus. 
The  Count,  in  the  midst  of  liis  (champagne,  it  must  be  said,  had  l)een 
amazingly  stricken  and  scandahsed  by  the  a])pearauce  of  such  a  youth 
as  Billings  in  a  public  place  with  a  lady  under  his  arm.     He  was, 
the  reader  will  therefore  understand,  in  the  moral  stage  of  liquor ; 
and  when  he  issued  out,  it  was  not  merely  with  the  intention  of 
examining  Mr.  Billings's  female  cx)mpanion,  but  of  administering  to 
him  some  sound  correction  for  venturing,  at  his  early  period  of  Ufe, 
to  form  any  such  accjuaintauces.    On  joining  Billings,  his  Excellency's 
first  step  was  naturally  to  examine  the  lady.     After  they  had  been 
sitting  for  a  while  over  their  pun(.'h,  he  iKithought  him  of  his  original 
purix)8e,  and  began  to  address  a  nunilx^r  of  moral  remarks  to  his 
son. 

We  have  already  given  some  specimens  of  Monsieur  de  Galgen- 
stein's  sober  cc^nversation ;  and  it  is  hardly  neccssjiry  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  further  reports  of  his  speeches.  They  were  intoler- 
ably stupid  and  dull ;  as  egotistic^d  as  his  nioniing  lecture  hail 
been,  and  a  hundred  times  more  rambling  and  prosy.  If  Oat  had 
been  in  tlie  possession  of  Jier  8ol>er  senses,  she  would  huv'c  seen  in 
five  minutes  that  her  ancient  lover  was  a  ninny,  and  have  left  him 
with  scorn ;  but  she  was  under  the  charm  of  old  recollections,  and 
the  sound  of  that  silly  voicte  wius  to  her  magical.  As  for  Mr. 
Billings,  he  allowed  his  Excellency  to  continue  his  pi*attle  ;  only 
frowning,  yawning,  cursing  occiusionally,  but  drinking  continually. 

So  the  Count  descanted  at  length  upon  tlie  enormity  of  vounf» 
Billings's  early  liaisons ;  and  then  he  told  his  own,  in  the  year  four 
with  a  burgomjister's  daughter  at  Riitisbon,  \vli»»n  he  was  in  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria's  service — then,  after  Blenheim,  when  he  had 
come  over  to  the  Duke  of  MarUM)rough,  when  a  physician's  wdfe  at 
Bonn  jioisoned  herself  for  hini,  &r.  tfcc.  ;  of  a  j)iece  with  the  storv  of 
the  canoness,  which  has  been  recorded  before.     All  the  tales  were 
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true.  A  clever,  ugly  man  every  now  and  then  is  sucressful  with 
the  ladies ;  but  a  handsome  fool  is  irresistible.  Mrs.  Cat  listened 
and  listened.  Good  heavens  !  she  had  heard  all  these  tales  before, 
and  recollected  the  place  and  the  time — how  she  was  hemming  a 
handkerchief  for  Max;  who  came  round  and  kissed  her,  vowing 
that  the  i)hysician'8  wife  was  nothing  compared  to  her — how  he  was 
tired,  anil  lying  on  the  sofa,  just  come  home  from  shooting.  How 
handsome  he  looked !  Cat  thought  he  was  only  the  handsomer  now ; 
and  looke<l  more  grave  and  thoughtfiU,  the  dear  fellow  ! 

The  gjirden  was  filled  ^ith  a  vast  deal  of  company  of  all  kinds, 
and  parties  were  juissing  every  moment  lx»fore  the  arbour  where  our 
trio  sat.  About  half-an-hour  after  his  Excellency  had  quitted  his 
own  box  and  party,  the  Rev.  Mr.  OTlaherty  came  discreetly  round, 
to  examine  the  proceedings  of  his  diplomatical  chef.  The  lady  in 
the  mask  was  listening  with  all  her  might ;  Mr.  Billings  was 
drawing  figures  on  tluj  table  with  punch ;  and  the  Coimt  talking 
incessantly.  The  Father  Confessor  listened  for  a  moment;  and 
then,  with  something  resembling  an  otith,  walker!  away  to  the 
entry  of  the  gardens,  where  his  Excellency's  gilt  coach,  with 
three  footmen,  was  waiting  to  carry  him  back  to  London.  "  Get 
me  a  chair,  Josei)h,"  said  his  Reverence,  who  infinitely  preferre<l 
a  seat  gratis  in  the  coac^h.  **  That  fool,"  muttered  he,  "  will  not 
move  for  this  hoiu-."  The  reverend  gentleman  knew  that,  when  the 
Count  was  on  the  subject  of  the  i)hysician's  wife  his  discourses  were 
intolerably  long ;  and  took  upon  himself,  therefore,  to  disappear, 
along  witli  the  rest  of  the  Ccmnt's  jiarty ;  who  procured  other  con- 
veyances, and  returned  to  their  homes. 

After  this  cpiiet  shadow  had  jwissed  before  the  CounVs  box, 
many  groujis  of  persnns  pass(»l  and  repassed;  and  among  them 
was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Polly  Briggs,  to  whom  we  have  been 
already  introtluced.  Mrs.  Polly  was  in  comimny  with  one  or  two 
other  ladies,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  with  large 
Hhoidd(»r8  and  calves,  a  fierce  cock  to  his  hat,  and  a  shabby-genteel 
air.  His  name  was  Mr.  Moffat,  and  his  present  oc(nipation  was 
that  of  <loorkeeper  at  a  gambling-house  in  Covent  Garden ;  where, 
though  he  saw  many  thousands  jwu^s  daily  under  his  eyes,  his  own 
sjilary  amounted  to  no  more  than  four-and-sixpelice  weekly, — a  sum 
quite  insufficient  to  maintain  him  in  the  rank  which  he  held. 

Mr.  Moffat  had,  however,  received  some  fimils — amounting, 
indee<l,  to  a  matter  of  twelve  guineas — within  the  last  month, 
and  was  treating  Mrs.  Briggs  very  generously  to  the  concert. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  t^'elve  guineas 
hail  come  out  of  Mrs.  Polly's  own  pocket;  who,  in  return,  had 
received  them  from  Mr.  Billings.     Anil  as  the  reader  may  remembez 
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that,  on  the  daj  of  TomniT'g  first  intemew  with  his  fiither,  he  had 
prerifHinly  paid  a  yiait  to  Mrs.  Bris^,  haTiDg  under  his  arm  a  pair 
of  breeches,  which  Mra.  Brig^  coveted — he  shfmld  now  be  informed 
that  she  desired  these  breeches,  not  for  pincushions,  bat  for  Mr. 
Moffat,  who  had  long  been  in  want  of  a  pair. 

Having  thus  episodically  narrated  Mr.  Mo&t  8  history,  let  us 
state  that  he,  his  lady,  and  their  frienrls,  passed  before  the  Count's 
arbour,  joining  in  a  meloriious  chorus  to  a  8^>ng  which  one  of  the 
•odetyy  an  actor  of  Betterton's,  was  singing : — 

"  Tis  my  will,  when  I'm  dead,  that  no  tear  shall  be  ahad. 
No  '  Hie  jooet '  be  frnred  on  my  stone  ; 
Bnt  pour  o'er  my  ashes  a  Viottle  of  red. 
And  say  a  good  fellow  is  (,^one. 

My  brave  boys ! 
And  say  a  grjod  fellow  is  gone." 

"  My  brave  boys  "  was  given  with  vast  emphasis  by  the  party ; 
Mr.  Moffat  growling  it  in  a  rich  buss,  and  Mrs.  Briggs  in  a  soaring 
treble.  As  to  the  notes,  when  (juavering  up  to  the  skies,  they 
excited  various  emotions  among  the  j)eople  in  the  gardens.  *^  Silence 
them  blackguarrls ! "  shoute<l  a  barber,  who  was  taking  a  pint  of 
small-lieer  along  with  his  lady.  '^  Stop  that  there  infernal  screech- 
ing ! "  said  a  couple  of  ladies,  who  were  sipping  ratafia  in  company 
with  two  i>rctty  fellows. 

"  l);ing  it,  it'rt  Pi)lly  I "  wiid  Mr.  Tom  Billings,  boltini:  out  of 
the  Ikix,  and  nisliinir  towanls  the  swcfjt-voiced  Mrs.  Bri<jjg8.  When 
he  nja<;hcd  her,  wliirh  Jie  diri  quickly,  an<l  ina<le  his  arrival  known 
by  tijiping  Mrn.  Bri;(grt  Kli;rlitly  on  tlie  waist,  antl  BucMcnly  lioimcing 
down  iKffon;  lior  and  \u:t  frienri,  lx)th  of  the  latter  drew  l>ack  8<^>me- 
whiit  Ktiirtlerl. 

"  Law,  Mr.  Billings !  '  siiys  Mrs.  Polly,  rather  coolly,  "  is  it 
you  ?     Wlio  thought  of  wtung  you  here  ? " 

"Who's  thi.s  here  young  feller?"  says  towering  Mr.  Mofiat, 
with  his  bass  vr>iee. 

'*  It'rt  Mr.  Billings,  cousin,  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Polly 
beseechingly. 

"  Oh,  cousin,  if  it's  a  friend  of  yours,  he  should  know  better 
how  to  comlurt  himself,  that's  all.  liar  you  a  dancing- master, 
young  feller,  that  yon  cut  them  th(Te  capers  before  gentlemen?" 
growle<l  Mr.  Moffat;. who  hated  Mr.  Billings,  for  the  excellent 
niasfln  that  he  lived  upon  him. 

"  Dancing-master  be  hanged ! "  said  Mr.  Billings,  with  becomin*» 
spirit ;  "  if  you  cidl  me  dancing-nuu-iter,  I'll  pull  your  nose." 

"Whatl"   roared   Mr.    Moffat,    "pull   my  nose]     Aft/   nose! 
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ril  tell  you  what,  my  lad,  if  you  durst  move  me,  I'll  cut  your 
throat,  curse  me  ! " 

"Oh,  Moffy — cousin,  I  mean — 'tis  a  shame  to  treat  the  poor 
boy  so.  Go  away,  Tommy;  do  go  away;  my  cousin's  in  liquor," 
whimpered  Madam  Briggs,  who  really  thought  that  the  great  door- 
keeper wouldf  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

"  Tommy  ! "  said  Mr.  Moffat,  frowning  horribly ;  "  Tonmiy  to 

me  too  ?     Dog,  get  out  of  my  ssss "  sight  was  the  word  which 

Mr.  Moffat  intended  to  utter ;  but  he  was  interrupted ;  for,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  friends  and  himself,  Mr.  Billings  did  actually 
make  a  spring  at  the  monster's  nose,  and  caught  it  so  firmly,  that 
the  latter  could  not  finish  his  sentence. 

The  operation  was  performed  with  amazing  celerity ;  and  having 
concluded  it,  Mr.  Billings  sprang  back,  and  whisked  from  out  its 
sheath  that  new  silver-hilted  sword  which  his  mamma  had  given 
him.  "Now,"  said  he,  with  a  fierce  kind  of  calmness,  "now  for 
the  throat-cutting,  cousin  :  I'm  your  man  ! " 

How  the  brawl  might  have  ended,  no  one  can  say,  had  the  two 
gentlemen  actually  crossed  swords ;  but  Mrs.  Polly,  with  a  wonder- 
ful presence  of  mind,  restorai  peace  by  exclaiming,  "  Hush,  hush  ! 
the  beaks,  the  beaks ! "  Upon  which,  with  one  common  instinct, 
the  whole  party  made  a  rush  for  the  garden  gates,  and  disappeared 
into  the  fields.  Mrs.  Briggs  knew  her  company :  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  very  name  of  a  constable  which  sent  them  all  a-flying. 

After  running  a  reasonable  time,  Mr.  Billings  stoi)i>ed.  But 
the  great  Moffat  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  Polly  Briggs  had 
likewise  vanished.  Then  Tom  bethought  him  that  he  would  go  back 
to  his  mother ;  but,  arrivin*^  at  the  gate  of  the  giirdens,  wjis  refused 
admittance,  as  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  his  ])Ocket.  "  I've  lefl," 
says  Tommy,  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  gentleman,  "  some  friends 
in  the  gjirdens.     I'm  with  his  Excellency  the  Bavarian  Iienvy." 

"  Then  you  had  better  go  away  with  him,"  said  the  gate  people. 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  left  him  there,  in  the  grand  circle,  with  a 
lady :  and,  what's  more,  in  the  dark  walk,  I  have  left  a  silver- 
hilted  sword." 

"Oh,  my  Lord,  I'll  go  and  tell  him  then,"  cried  one  of  the 
porters,  "  if  you  will  wait." 

Mr.  Billings  seated  himself  on  a  post  near  the  gate,  and  there 
consented  to  remain  until  the  return  of  his  messenger.  The  latter 
went  straight  to  the  dark  walk,  and  found  the  sword,  sure  enough. 
But,  instead  of  returning  it  to  its  owner,  this  discourteous  knight 
broke  the  trenchant  blade  at  the  hilt ;  and  flinging  the  steel  away, 
pocketed  the  baser  silver  metiil,  and  lurked  off  by  the  private  door 
consecrated  to  the  waiters  and  fiddlers. 
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"  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  BUlingg  waited  and  waited.  And  what 
was  the  conFeraation  of  his  worthy  parents  inside  the  garden  T  I 
cannot  say ;  hut  one  of  the  waiters  declared  that  he  had  serred 
the  great  foreign  Count  with  two  howls  of  rack-punch,  and  some 
hificuits,  in  No.  3 :  that  in  the  hox  with  him  were  first  a  young 
gentleman,  who  went  away,  and  a  lady,  splendidly*  dressed  and 
masked:  that  when  the  lady  and  his  Lordship  were  alone,  she 
edged  away  to  the  further  end  of  the  tahle,  and  they  had  much 
talk :  that  at  last,  when  his  Grace  had  pressed  her  very  much, 
she  took  off  her  mask  and  said,  **  Don't  you  know  me  now.  Max  ?  *" 
that  he  cried  out  **My  own  Catherine,  thou  art  more  beautiful 
than  ever!"  and  wanted  to  kneel  down  and  yow  eternal  love  to 
her ;  hut  she  b^ged  him  not  to  do  so  in  a  place  where  all  the  world 
would  see :  that  then  his  Highness  paid,  and  they  left  the  gardens, 
the  lady  putting  on  her  mask  again. 

When  they  issued  from  the  gardens,  "  Ho  !  Joseph  la  Rose, 
my  coach ! "  shouted  his  Excellency,  in  rather  a  husky  voice ;  and 
the  men  who  had  been  waiting  came  up  with  the  carriage.  A 
young  gentleman,  who  was  dozing  on  one  of  the  poets  at  the  entry, 
woke  up  suddenly  at  the  blaze  of  the  torches  and  the  noise  of  the 
footmen.  The  Count  gave  his  arm  to  the  lady  in  the  mask,  who 
slipped  in ;  and  he  was  whispering  La  Rose,  when  the  lad  who  had 
heen  sleeping  hit  his  Excellency  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  ''  I  ear, 
Count,  you  can  give  me  a  cast  home  too,"  and  jumped  into  the 
coach. 

When  Catherine  saw  her  son,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  kissed  him  with  a  burst  of  hysterical  tears ;  of  which  Mr. 
Billings  was  at  a  loss  to  understiind  the  moAnin^.  The  Count 
joine<l  them,  looking;  not  a  little  di8concerte<l ;  and  the  pair  were 
landed  at  their  own  (Idof,  where  8too<l  Mr.  Hayes,  in  his  nijjhtcan 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  ai<toun<le<l  at  the  splendour  of  the  equi- 
page in  which  his  wife  returned  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XI 

OF  SOME  DOMESTIC  QUARRELS,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCE 

THEREOF 


K 


N  ingenious  magazine-writer^  wlio  lived  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Brock 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborougli,  compared  the  latter  gentle- 
man's conduct  in  battle,  when  he 

**  In  peaceful  tbought  the  field  of  death  surveyed, 
To  fainting  squadrons  lent  the  timely  aid  ; 
Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage  " 


Mr.  Joseph  Addison,  I  say,  compared  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to 
an  angel,  who  is  sent  by  Divine  command  to  chastise  a  guilty  people — 

**  And  pleased  his  Master's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  on  the  whirlwmd,  and  directs  the  storm." 

The  first  four  of  these  novel  lines  touch  off  the  Duke's  disposition 
and  genius  to  a  tittle.  He  lia^i  a  love  for  such  scenes  of  strife  :  hi 
the  midst  of  them  his  spirit  rose  calm  and  supreme,  soaring  (like  an 
angel  or  not,  but  anyway  the  compliment  is  a  very  pretty  one)  on 
the  battle-clouds  majestic,  and  causing  to  ebb  or  to  flow  the  mighty 
tide  of  war. 

But  as  this  famous  simile  might  apply  with  equal  )>ropriety  to 
a  bad  angel  as  to  a  good  one,  it  may  in  like  manner  he  employed  to 
illiistFate  small  quarrels  as  well  as  great — a  little  family  squabble, 
in  which  two  or  three  people  are  engaged,  as  well  as  a  vast  national 
dispute,  argued  on  each  side  by  the  roaring  throats  of  five  hundred 
angry  cannon.  The  poet  means,  in  fact,  that  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  an  immense  genius  for  mischief. 

Our  friend  Brock,  or  Woo<l  (whose  actions  we  love  to  illustrate 
by  the  very  handsomest  similes),  possessed  this  genius  in  common 
witli  his  Grace ;  and  was  never  so  happy,  or  seen  to  so  much  advan- 
tage, as  wlien  he  was  employed  in  setting  people  by  the  ears.  His 
spirits,  usually  dull,  then  rose  into  the  utmost  gaiety  and  good- 
humour.  When  the  doubtfid  battle  flagged,  he  by  his  art  would 
instantly  restore  il     When,  for  instance,  Tom's  repulsed  battaUoos 
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of  rhetoric  fled  from  his  mamma's  fire,  a  few  words  of  apt  sDeer  or 
encouragement  on  Wood's  port  would  brin^  the  fight  round  again  ; 
or  when  Mr.  Hayes's  fainting  squadrons  of  abuse  broke  upon  the 
stubborn  scjuares  of  Tom's  bristling  obstinacy,  it  was  Wood's  delight 
to  rally  the  former,  and  bring  him  once  more  to  the  chai^ge.  A  great 
share  had  this  man  in  making  those  Ixul  people  worse.  Many  fierce 
words  and  bad  i>asHions,  many  falsehoods  and  knaveries  on  Toms 
part,  much  bitterness,  scorn,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Hayes  and 
Catherine,  might  be  attributed  to  this  hoary  old  tempter,  whose  joy 
and  u<;cui>ati(m  it  was  to  raise  and  direct  the  domestic  storms  and 
whirlwinds  of  the  family  of  which  he  was  a  member.  And  do  not 
let  us  be  accused  of  an  undue  proj^nsity  to  use  sounding  words, 
because  we  comjKire  three  scoundrels  in  the  Tyburn  Road  to  so 
many  annies,  and  Mr.  Wood  to  a  mighty  field-marshal.  My  dear 
sir,  when  you  have  well  studied  the  world — how  supremely  great 
the  meanest  thing  in  this  world  is,  and  how  infinitely  mean  tiie 
greatest — I  am  mistaken  if  you  do  not  make  a  strange  anrl  projier 
jum))le  of  the  Rul)lime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  lofty  iintl  the  low.  I 
have  looked  at  the  world,  for  my  jKirt,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Well,  then,  on  the  night  when  Mrs.  Hayes,  as  recorded  by  us, 
luul  iKJcn  to  the  Marylel)one  Ganlens,  Mr.  Wo<xl  had  found  the 
sincenjst  enjoyment  in  plying  her  husband  with  drink ;  so  that, 
when  Catherine  arrived  at  homo,  Mr.  Hayes  came  forward  to  meet 
her  in  a  numncr  whicli  h1iowc<1  he  was  not  only  surly,  but  dnmk. 
Tom  Ht(;pp('(l  out  of  tli(;  coach  fii-st ;  and  Hayes  iusked  him,  with  an 
oath,  where  lie  liiul  iKicn  ?  Tiie  oath  Mr.  Killings  sternly  flung  l»ack 
aj^ain  (with  another  in  its  company),  and  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  give  his  stepfather  any  sort  of  answer  to  his  query. 

"  The  ohl  man  is  drunk,  mother,"  said  lie  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  as  he 
handed  that  lady  out  of  the  coach  (Ixifore  leaving  which  she  had  to 
withdraw  her  hand  rather  viol(;ntly  from  tlie  ;(rasp  of  the  Cviunt, 
who  was  inside).  Hayes  inshuitly  sIiowcmI  the  correctness  of  his 
surmise  by  slamming  th(j  door  courageously  in  Tom's  face,  ivben  he 
attempted  to  enter  the  house  with  his  mother.  And  when  Mrs. 
Catherine  remonstrated,  Jiccording  to  her  wont,  in  a  very  angry  and 
supercilious  tone,  Mr.  Hayes  rejilied  with  equal  haughtiness,  and  a 
regular  (piarrel  ensued. 

Peoj)le  were  accustomed  in  those  days  to  use  uuich  more  simple 
and  expressive  terms  of  langujige  than  are  now  thought  polite  ;  and 
it  would  l»e  dangerous  to  give,  hi  this  i)resent  year  1840,  the  exact 
words  of  reproach  which  piussed  between  Hayes  and  his  wife  in 
1726.  Mr.  Wood  siit  near,  laughing  his  si<le8  out.  Mr.  Haves 
Bwore  that  his  wife  should  not  go  abroad  to  tea-gardens  in  search*  of 
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vile  Popish  nol)lcmen;  to  which  Mrs.  Hayes  rophed,  that  Mr. 
Hayes  was  a  pitiful,  lying,  sneaking  cur,  and  that  she  would  go 
wlicre  she  pleased.  Mr.  Hayes  rejoined  that  if  slie  said  much  more 
lie  would  take  a  stick  to  her.  Mr.  Wood  whispered,  "  And  serve 
her  right."  Mrs.  Hayes  thereui)on  swore  she  had  stood  his  cowardly 
blows  once  or  twice  Wore,  but  that  if  ever  he  thd  so  again,  as  sure 
as  she  wjis  born,  she  would  stab  him.  Mr.  Wood  said,  "  Curse  me, 
but  I  like  her  spirit." 

Mr.  Hayes  took  another  line  of  argument,  and  said,  "The 
neighbours  would  talk,  madam." 

"  Ay,  that  they  will,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Wood. 

"Then  let  them,"  said  Catherine.  "What  do  we  care  about 
the  neighbours  ?  Didn't  the  neighlxiiu^  talk  when  you  sent  Widow 
Wilkins  to  gaol]  Didn't  the  neighl)our8  talk  when  you  levied  on 
jx)or  old  Thomson  ?     You  didn't  mind  Me^w,  Mr.  Hayes." 

"  Business,  ma'am,  is  business ;  and  if  I  did  distrain  on  Thomson, 
and  lock  up  Wilkins,  I  think  you  knew  al)out  it  as  much  as  I." 

"  r  faith,  I  believe  you're  a  pair,"  said  Mr.  Wood. 

"Pray,  sir,  keep  your  tongue  to  yourself  Yoiu*  opinion  isn*t 
asked  anyhow — no,  nor  your  company  wanted  neither,"  cried  Mrs. 
Catherine,  with  proi)er  spirit. 

At  which  remark  Mr.  W(km1  onlv  w^histled. 

"  I  have  Ji.skcd  this  here  genthjman  to  pa&s  this  evening  along 
with  me.     We've  l>een  drinking  together,  ma'am." 

"  That  we  have,"  siiid  Mr.  Wood,  looking  at  Mrs.  Cat  with  the 
most  i>erfect  good-humour. 

"  I  Siiy,  ma'am,  that  we've  been  a-drinking  together ;  and  when 
we've  been  a-drinking  together,  I  say  that  a  man  is  my  friend. 
Doctor  Wood  is  my  friend,  madam — tlie  Reveronil  Doctor  Wood. 
We've  passed  the  evening  in  comimny,  tiilking  alnrnt  ix)litics,  madam 
— politico  and  riddle-iddle-igion.  We've  not  been  flaunting  in  tea- 
gardens,  and  ogling  the  men." 

"  It 's  a  lie  ! "  shriek(Kl  Mrs.  Hayes.  "  I  went  with  Tom — you 
know  I  did :  the  boy  wouldn't  let  me  rest  till  I  promised  to  go." 

"  Hang  him,  I  hate  him,"  said  Mr.  Hayes :  "  he's  always  in  my 
way." 

"  He's  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  the  only  being 
I  care  a  pin  for,"  said  Catherine. 

"  He 's  an  impudent  idle  goo<l-for-nothing  scoundrel,  and  I  hope 
to  see  him  hanged ! "  shouted  Mr.  Hayes.  "  And  pray,  madam, 
whose  carriage  was  that  as  you  came  home  in  ?  I  warrant  you  paid 
something  for  the  ride — ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Another  lie  ! "  screamed  Cat,  and  clutched  hold  of  a  supper- 
knife.     "  Say  it  again,  John  Hayes,  and,  by ,  I'll  do  for  you." 
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"Do  for  mol  Hang  me,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  fiouiisliiiig  s  stick, 
aud  perfectly  pot-valiant,  "do  yon  think  I  care  for  a  bxtard  and 

He  did  not  finisL  the  sentence,  for  the  woman  lan  at  him  like 
a  savage,  knife  in  hand.  He  bounded  back,  flinging  his  anna  about 
wildly,  and  struck  her  with  his  staff  sharply  across  the  forehead. 
The  woman  went  down  instantly.  A  lucky  blow  was  it  for  Hayea 
and  her  :  it  saved  him  from  ileath,  perliaps,  and  her  from  murder. 

All  this  scene — a  very  important  one  of  our  drama — might  have 
been  described  ut  much  greater  length ;  but,  in  truth,  the  autbcr 
hafianaturalhorror  of  dwelhug  too  long  upon  such  hideoua  spectacles: 
nor  would  the  reader  be  much  edified  by  a  full  and  accunte  know- 
ledge of  what  took  place.  The  quarrel,  however,  though  not  mofe 
violent  tlian  many  that  had  previously  taken  place  between  Bayn 
and  his  wife,  was  about  to  cause  vast  changes  in  the  condition  of 
ibm  unhappy  pair. 

Hayea  was  at  the  first  moment  of  bis  victoiy  very  much  aUnned ; 
he  feared  that  he  had  killed  the  woman ;  and  Wood  started  up 
rather  anxiously  too,  with  the  some  fiincj.  But  she  soon  began 
to  recover.  Water  was  brought ;  her  head  was  raised  and  bound 
up ;  aud  in  a  short  time  Mrs.  Catlieriuc  gave  vent  to  a  copious  fit 
of  tears,  which  relieved  her  sumewliut.  These  did  not  affect  Hayes 
much^they  rather  pleased  him,  fur  he  saw  he  hail  got  the  better; 
and  although  Cat  fiercely  tiuned  upon  him  when  he  made  some 
small  attempt  towards  reconciliation,  he  did  not  heed  her  anger, 
but  smiled  and  winked  in  a  self-satisfied  way  at  Wood.  The 
coward  was  quite  proud  of  his  victory ;  and  finding  Catherine 
asleep,  or  apparently  so,  when  he  foUowed  her  to  bed,  speedily  gave 
himself  up  to  slumber  too,  ami  bad  some  pleasant  dieams  to  his 
portiwi. 

Mr.  Wood  also  went  sniggering  and  happy  up-stairs  to  his 
chamber.  The  quarrel  liiul  been  a  real  treat  to  him ;  it  excited  the 
old  man — tickled  him  into  goixl-huniour ;  and  he  promised  himself 
a  rare  continuation  of  the  fiin  when  Tom  shoiihl  be  roaile  acquainted 
with  the  cireunistances  of  the  dispute.  As  for  his  Excell^y  the 
Count,  the  ride  from  Mnrylebonc  Gardens,  and  a  tender  squeeze  of 
the  hand,  which  Catherine  permitted  to  him  on  parting,  had  so 
inflamed  the  pnssiiins  of  the  nobleman,  that,  after  dee)iing  tor  nine 
hours,  and  taking  his  chocolate  as  usual  the  next  morning,  he 
actually  I lelayeil  to  read  the  newspaper,  and  kept  waiting  a  toy-shop 
lady  from  Comhill  (with  the  sweetest  bargain  of  Mechlin  lace)  in 
onler  to  diNConnie  to  his  clmphiiii  on  the  churms  of  Mrs.  Hayes. 

She,  poor  thing,  never  cluHed  her  lids,  except  when  she  would 
have  had  Mr.  Hayes  imagine  that  she  slumbered ;  but  lay  bandA 
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him,  tossing  and  tumbling,  with  hot  eyes  wide  open,  and  heart 
thumping,  and  pulse  of  a  hundred  and  ten,  and  heard  the  heayy 
hours  tolling ;  and  at  last  the  day  came  peering,  haggard,  through 
the  window-curtains,  and  found  her  still  wakeful  and  wretched. 

Mrs.  Hayes  had  never  been,  as  we  have  seen,  especially  fond  of 
her  lord ;  but  now,  as  the  day  made  visible  to  her  the  sleeping  figure 
and  countenance  of  that  gentleman,  she  looked  at  him  with  a  con- 
tempt and  loathing  such  as  siie  had  never  felt  even  in  all  the  years 
of  her  wechled  life.  Mr.  Hayes  was  snoring  profoundly  :  by  his 
bedside,  on  his  ledger,  stood  a  large  greasy  tin  candestick,  containing 
a  lank  tallow-candle,  turned  down  in  the  shaft ;  and  in  the  lower 
part,  his  keys,  purse,  and  tobacco-pipe ;  his  feet  were  huddled  up 
in  his  greasy  threadbare  clothes ;  his  head  and  half  his  sallow  face 
muffled  up  in  a  red  woollen  nightcap  ;  his  beard  was  of  several  days' 
growth  ;  his  mouth  was  wide  open,  and  he  was  snoring  profoundly : 
on  a  more  despicable  little  creature  the  sun  never  shone.  And  to 
this  sordid  wretch  was  Catherine  united  for  ever.  What  a  pretty 
rascal  history  might  be  read  in  yonder  greasy  day-book,  which 
never  left  the  miser ! — he  never  read  in  any  other.  Of  what  a 
treasure  were  yonder  keys  and  purse  the  keepers !  not  a  shilling 
they  guarded  but  was  picked  from  the  pocket  of  necessity,  plundered 
from  needy  wantonness,  or  pitilessly  squeezed  from  starvation.  "  A 
fool,  a  miser,  and  a  coward  !  Why  was  I  bound  to  this  wretch  ? " 
thought  Catherine :  "  I,  who  am  high-spirited  and  beautiful  (did 
not  he  tell  me  so  ?) ;  I  who,  bom  a  beggar,  have  raised  myself  to 
competence,  and  might  have  mounted — who  knows  whither]  —  if 
cursed  Fortune  had  not  balked  nie  ! " 

As  Mrs.  Cat  did  not  utter  these  sentiments,  but  only  thought 
them,  we  have  a  right  to  clothe  her  thoughts  in  the  genteelest 
possible  language ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  have  done  so.  If 
the  reader  examines  Mrs.  Hayes's  train  of  reasoning,  he  will  not,  we 
should  think,  fail  to  perceive  how  ingeniously  she  managed  to  fix 
all  the  wrong  upon  her  husband,  and  yet  to  twist  out  some  con- 
solatory arguments  for  her  own  vanity.  This  perverse  argumentation 
we  have  ail  of  us,  no  doubt,  employed  in  our  time.  How  often 
have  we, — we  poets,  politicians,  philosophers,  family-men, — found 
charming  excuses  for  our  own  rascalities  in  the  monstrous  wickedness 
of  the  world  about  us ;  how  loudly  have  we  abused  the  times  and 
our  neighbours !  All  this  devil's  logic  did  Mrs.  Catherine,  lying 
wakefiil  in  her  bed  on  the  night  of  the  Marylebone  fUte,  exert  in 
gloomy  triumph. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  nothing  could  be  more  just 
than  Mrs.  Hayes's  sense  of  her  husband's  scoundrelism  and  meanness ; 
for  if  we  have  not  proved  these  in  the  course  of  this  history,  we  have 
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proved  nothing.  Mrs.  Cat  had  a  shrewd  ohserving  mind  ;  and  if  she 
wanted  for  proofs  against  Hayes,  she  had  but  to  look  before  ami 
about  her  to  find  them.  This  amiable  pair  were  lying  in  a  lar^ 
wabiut-bed,  with  faded  silk  furniture,  which  ha<l  been  taken  from 
under  a  respectable  old  invalid  widow,  who  had  become  security  fur 
a  prodigal  son ;  the  room  was  hung  round  with  an  antique  tapestry 
(representing  Rebecca  at  the  Well,  Bathsheba  Bathing,  Judith  and 
Holofernes,  and  other  subjects  from  Holy  Writ),  which  ha*!  been 
many  score  times  sold  for  fifty  jwunds,  and  bouglit  back  by  Mr. 
Hayes  for  two,  in  those  accommo(lating  bargains  which  he  made  with 
young  gentlemen,  who  received  fifty  pounds  of  money  and  fifty  of 
tajHJstry  in  consideration  of  their  hundred-i)ound  bills.  Against  this 
tai)e8try,  and  just  cutting  off  Holofernes's  head,  ntood  an  enormous 
ominous  black  clock,  the  spoil  of  some  other  usurious  trannaotion. 
Some  chairs,  and  a  dismal  old  black  cabinet,  comj)lete<l  the  fiimitureof 
this  apartment:  it  wanted  but  a  ghost  to  render  its  gloom  complete. 

Mrs.  Hayes  sat  up  in  the  bed  sternly  reganling  her  husliaud. 
There  is,  be  sure,  a  strong  msignetic  influence  in  wakeful  eyes  so 
examining  a  sleej)ing  jKirson  (do  not  you,  as  a  l)oy,  remember  waking 
of  bright  summer  moniings  and  finding  your  mother  looking  over 
you  ]  had  not  the  giize  of  her  tc^nder  eyes  stolen  into  your  senses  long 
before  you  woke,  and  cast  over  your  slumbering  spirit  a  sweet  spell 
of  i)eace,  and  love,  and  fre.sh-sj)ringiii<(  joy  ?).  Some  such  influence 
had  Catherine's  looks  upon  her  liiishand  :  for,  as  he  slept  under 
them,  the  man  began  to  writhe  JilxKit  uneasily,  and  to  burrow  his 
hexid  in  the  ])illow,  and  to  utter  <iuirk,  strsui^re  moans  an«l  cries,  such  as 
have  often  jarred  one's  ear  while  wat(!liinLj  at  the  be<i  of  the  feverish 
sleeper.  It  was  just  upon  six,  and  presently  the  clock  begjin  U)  utt^r 
those  dismal  grinding  sounds,  wliieli  issue  from  clocks  at  such  iKTicnis, 
and  which  sound  like  the  death-rattle  of  the  departing  hour.  Then 
the  Indl  stniek  the  knell  of  it ;  and  w  ith  this  Mr.  Hayes  awoke,  and 
looked  up,  and  saw  Catherine  j^^izin.14  at  him. 

Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant,  :nnl  Catherine  turned  away,  burn- 
ing red,  and  looking  as  if  she  had  been  caught  in  the  commission  of 
a  crime. 

A  kind  of  blank  terror  seized  uj)on  old  Hayes's  soul  :  a  horrible 
icy  fear,  and  ])resentinient  of  coming  evil ;  and  yet  the  woman  hsu\ 
but  looked  at  him.  He  tliou^dit  rapidly  over  the  (^>ccurrenees  of  the 
Lust  night,  the  quarrel,  and  tli«j  end  of  it.  He  had  often  stnu-k 
her  before  when  angry,  and  hea})e(l  all  kinds  of  bitter  wonls  ujK»n 
her ;  but,  in  the  morning,  she  i)or(;  no  iiudice,  and  the  prt»vious 
quarrel  was  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  passed  over.  Why  should  the 
last  nii:lit's  dispute  not  have  the  same  end?  Hayes  calcidated  all 
this,  and  tried  to  smile. 
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•*  I  hope  we're  friends,  Cat  ? "  said  he.  "  You  know  I  was  in 
liquor  last  niglit,  and  sadly  put  out  by  the  loss  of  that  fifty  pound« 
They'll  ruin  me,  dear — I  know  they  will." 

Mrs.  Hayes  did  not  answer. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  country  again,  dear,"  said  he,  in  his 
most  wheedling  way.  "  I've  a  mind,  do  you  know,  to  call  in  all  our 
money  ?  It's  you  who've  made  every  farthing  of  it,  that's  sure ;  and 
it's  a  matter  of  two  thousand  pouncl  by  this  time.  Suppose  we  go 
into  Warwickshire,  Cat,  and  buy  a  farm,  and  live  genteel.  Shouldn't 
you  like  to  live  a  lady  in  your  own  county  again  ]  How  they'd 
stare  at  Birmingham  !  hey.  Cat  ? " 

And  with  this  Mr.  Hayes  ma^le  a  motion  as  if  he  would  seize  his 
wife's  hand,  but  she  flung  his  back  again. 

"  Cowanl ! "  said  she,  "  you  want  liquor  to  give  you  courage,  and 
then  you've  only  heart  enough  to  strike  women." 

"It  was  only  in  self-defence,  my  dear,"  said  Hayes,  whose 
courage  had  all  gone.     "  You  tried,  you  know,  to — to " 

"  To  stab  you,  and  I  wish  I  had ! "  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  setting 
her  teeth,  and  glaring  at  him  like  a  demon;  and  so  saying,  she 
sprung  out  of  bed.  There  was  a  great  stain  of  blood  on  her  pillow. 
"  Look  at  it,"  said  she.  "  That  bkxxl's  of  your  shedding ! "  and 
at  this  Hayes  fairly  began  to  weep,  so  utterly  downcast  and 
frightened  was  the  miserable  man.  The  wretch's  tears  only  in- 
8j)ire<l  his  wife  with  a  still  greater  rage  and  loathing;  she  cared 
not  so  much  for  the  blow,  but  she  hated  the  man :  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  tied  for  ever — for  ever !  The  bar  between  her  and 
wealth,  happiness,  love,  mnk  i>crhap3.  "  If  I  were  free,"  thought 
Mrs.  Hayes  (the  thought  had  l)een  sitting  at  her  pillow  all  night, 
and  whispering  ceaselessly  into  lier  ear) — "  If  I  were  free,  Max 
would  marry  me  ;  I  know  he  would  : — lie  said  so  yesterday  !  " 

•  •••••• 

As  if  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  old  Wood  seemed  to  read  all  this 
woman's  thoughts;  for  he  said  that  day  with  a  sneer,  that  he 
would  wager  she  was  thinking  how  much  better  it  would  be  to 
be  a  Count's  lady  than  a  i)oor  miser's  wife.  "  And  faith,"  said  he, 
"  a  Count  and  a  chariot-and-six  is  better  than  an  old  skinflint  with 
a  cudgel."  And  tlien  he  asked  her  if  her  head  was  better,  and 
supposed  that  she  was  used  to  beating ;  and  cut  sundry  other  jokes, 
which  made  the  poor  wretch's  wmmds  of  mind  and  body  feel  a. 
thousand  times  sorer. 

Tom,  too,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  dispute,  and  swore 
his  accustomed  vengeance  against  his  stepfather.  Such  feelings, 
Wood,  with  a  dexterous  malice,  would  never  let  rest ;  it  was  his 
joy,  at  first  quite  a  disinterested  one,  to  goad  Catherine  and  to 
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frighten  Hayee :  though,  in  truth,  that  unfortunate  creature  had 
no  occasion  for  incitements  from  without  to  keep  up  the  dreadful 
state  of  terror  and  depression  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

For,  from  the  morning  after  the  quarrel,  the  horrible  wonls 
and  looks  of  Catherine  never  left  Hayes's  memory;  but  a  cold 
fear  followed  him — a  dreadful  prescience.  He  strove  to  overcome 
this  &te  as  a  coward  would — to  kneel  to  it  for  compassion — ^to 
coax  and  wheedle  it  into  forgiveness.  He  was  slavishly  gentle  to 
Catherine,  and  bore  her  fierce  taunts  with  mean  resignation.  He 
trembled  before  young  Billings,  who  was  now  established  in  tlie 
house  (his  mother  said,  to  protect  her  against  the  violence  of  her 
husband),  and  suffered  his  brutal  language  and  conduct  without 
venturing  to  resist. 

The  young  man  and  his  mother  lonled  over  the  house :  Hayes 
hardly  dared  to  speak  in  their  presence ;  seldom  sat  with  the 
family  except  at  meals ;  but  slijiped  away  to  his  chamber  (he 
slept  apart  now  from  his  wife)  or  passed  the  evening  at  the  public- 
house,  where  he  was  constrained  to  drink — to  spend  some  of  his 
beloved  sixj)enc«s  for  drink  ! 

And,  of  course,  the  neighbours  began  to  say,  "John  Hayes 
neglects  his  wife."  "He  tyrannises  over  her,  and  beats  her." 
"Always  at  the  public-house,  leaving  an  honest  woman  alone  at 
home ! " 

The  unfortunate  wretch  did  not  hate  his  wife.  He  was  used 
to  her — fond  of  her  as  much  as  he  could  l)c  fond — siglietl  to  be 
friends  with  her  again — rej)eate(lly  would  creep,  whimpering,  to 
Wood's  room,  when  the  latter  was  alone,  and  l)egged  him  to  bring 
alx)ut  a  reconciliation.  They  irere  reconciled,  as  much  as  ever  they 
could  l)e.  The  woman  l(X)ked  at  him,  thought  what  she  might  be 
but  for  liim,  and  scorned  and  loathed  him  with  a  feeling  that  almost 
amoimted  to  insanity.  What  nights  she  lay  awake,  weeping,  and 
cursing  herself  and  liini  !  His  hmnility  and  beseeching  looks  only 
miule  him  more  despiciil)le  and  hateful  to  her. 

If  Hayes  did  not  hate  the  mother,  however,  he  hated  the  boy 
— hated  and  feared  liim  dreadfully.  He  would  liave  poisoneii  him 
if  he  ha<l  liad  tlie  courage  ;  but  he  dared  not :  he  dared  not  even 
hx)k  at  him  as  he  sat  there,  the  master  of  the  house,  in  insolent 
triumph.  0  God  !  how  the  Iml's  brutal  laughter  rung  in  Haves's 
ears ;  and  how  the  stare  of  his  fierce  bold  black  eyes  puraueil  him  ! 
Of  a  truth,  if  Mr.  Wood  loved  mischief,  as  he  did,  honestlv  and 
purely  for  mischiefs  sjike,  he  luul  enough  here.  There  was  "mean 
malice,  and  fierce  scorn,  and  black  revenge,  and  sinful  desire,  boiling 
up  in  the  hearts  of  these  wretched  people,  enough  to  content  Mr. 
Wood's  great  master  himself. 
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Hayes's  business,  as  w^  have  said,  was  nominally  that  of  a 
c]^p^n^f ;  but;  sinqe,  for  thfs  last  few  years,  hp  haii  s^ded  to  it 
that  of  a  lender  of  money,  the  carpenter's  trade  had  ]jfeeji  neglected 
altogether  for  one  so  much  ipore  profitable.  }ILtb.  Haye^  had 
exprted  herself,  with  much  benefit  to  her  busbapd,  in  his  iisuriqvis 
business.  She  was  a  resolute,  clear-sighted,  keen  woman,  that 
did  not  love  money,  but  loved  to  be  rich  and  push  her  way  in  t^e 
world.  She  wpi})4  have  nothjng  to  do  vith  the  trade  now,  how- 
ever, and  t^ld  her  husliand  to  manage  it  himself.  She  felt  th^t 
she  was  separated  from  \\\in  fqr  ever,  and  could  po  more  be  brought 
to  consider  her  interests  2^  connected  with  his  own. 

The  man  w^  well  fitted  for  tlie  creeping  and  nigglipg  of  his 
dastardly  trade;  apd  gathered  his  moneys,  and  busied  biins^l^ 
with  his  lawyer,  ^nd  acted  as  his  own  bookkeeper  and  clerk,  not 
without  satisfiiction.  His  wife's  speculations,  when  they  worked 
jn  concert,  used  of|;en  to  frighten  him.  He  never  sent  out  his 
capital  without  a  pang,  and  only  becaifse  he  dared  not  questiop 
her  superior  judgment  and  will.  He  began  now  to  lend  no  more : 
he  *could  not  let  the  mqney  out  of  his  sight.  His  sole  pleasure 
was  tq  creep  up  ipto  his  room,  and  count  and  recount  it.  Wben 
Billings  can^e  i|itp  the  house,  Hayes  had  taken  a  room  next  to 
thfl-t  of  Wood.  It  w^  a  protection  tq  him  ;  for  Wood  would  o(len 
rebpke  the  lajil  for  using  Hayes  ill;  and  both  Catherine  and  Tom 
i;reated  the  old  n^an  with  deference. 

At  last — it  was  after  he  had  collected  a  good  deal  of  his  money 
— Hayes  began  to  reason  with  himself,  "Why  should  I  stay?— 
stay  to  be  insulted  by  that  boy,  or  murdered  by  hJml  He  is 
ready  for  any  crime."  He  determined  to  fly.  He  would  send 
Catherine  money  every  year.  No — she  had  the  fumitiu*e ;  let  her 
let  lodgings — tfeat  would  support  her.  He  would  go,  and  live 
away,  abroad  in  soipe  che^p  place — away  from  that  boy  and  bis 
horrible  threats.  The  idea  of  freedom  was  agreeable  to  tlie  poor 
wretch;  apd  he  began  to  Y^^d  V)p  his  afiairs  as  quickly  4S  he 
coujd. 

Hayes  wpuld  now  allow  no  one  to  m^ke  his  bed  or  enter  his 
room ;  and  Wood  cptfld  \iewr  hifn  through  the  panels  fidgeting 
perpetually  to  and  frq,  opening  and  shutting  of  chests,  and  clinking 
pf  poin.  \t  the  Jeast  sound  lie  would  start  up,  and  would  go  to 
Billings's  door  and  listen.  Wood  used  to  hear  him  creeping  through 
\>he  passages,  (^n4  returning  stealthily  to  his  own  chamber. 

One  day  t^l^e  woman  and  her  son  had  been  angrily  taunting  him 
in  tbe  presence  of  a  neighbour.  Tlie  neighbour  retire4  soon ;  and 
Qa^e^  who  (lad  gone  witl^  hin^  tq  thd  dopr,  heaid,  on  returning, 
the  voice  of  Wood  in  the  jyarlour.      The  old  man  laughed  in  h)s 
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usual  saturnine  way,  and  said,  "  Have  a  care,  Mrs.  Cat ;  for  if 
Hayes  were  to  die  suddenly,  by  the  laws,  the  neighbours  would 
accuse  thee  of  his  death." 

Hayes  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  "  He  too  is  in  the  plot," 
thought  he.  "  They  are  all  leagued  against  me  :  they  wUl  kill 
me :  they  are  only  biding  their  time."  Fear  seized  him,  and  be 
thought  of  flying  that  instant  and  leaving  all ;  and  he  stole  into 
his  room  and  gathered  his  money  together.  But  only  a  half  of  it 
was  there :  in  a  few  weeks  all  would  have  come  in.  He  had  not 
the  heart  to  go.  But  that  night  Wood  heard  Hayes  j^^iiBe  at  hii 
door,  before  he  went  to  listen  at  Mrs.  Catherine's.  "  What  is  the 
man  thinking  of?"  said  Wood.  "He  is  gathering  his  money  to- 
gether.    Has  he  a  hoanl  yonder  unknown  to  us  all  ?  " 

Wood  thought  he  would  watch  him.  There  "was  a  closet 
between  the  two  rooms :  Wood  bored  a  hole  in  the  panel,  and 
pee|)e<l  through.  Hayes  had  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  four  or  five 
little  bags  before  him  on  the  table.  One  of  these  he  opene<l,  and 
place<l,  one  by  one,  five-and-twenty  guineas  into  it.  Such  a  smn 
had  been  due  that  day — Catherine  spoke  of  it  only  in  the  morning ; 
for  the  debtor's  name  had  by  chance  been  mentioned  in  the  conver- 
sation Hayes  commoidy  kept  but  a  few  guineas  in-  the  house. 
For  what  was  he  amassing  all  thc«e  1  The  next  day,  Woo<i  asked 
for  change  for  a  twenty-pound  bill.  Hayes  said  he  had  but  three 
guineas.  And,  when  a^^ked  by  Catherine  where  the  money  was 
that  wiis  paid  the  day  bofon%  said  that  it  was  at  the  luuikers. 
"  The  man  is  going  to  fly,"  said  AVockI  ;  "  that  is  sure  :  if  he  does, 
I  know  him — he  will  leave  his  wife  witliout  a  shilling." 

He  watched  him  for  sovonil  days  regidarly :  two  or  three  more 
bags  were  added  to  the  former  number.  "  They  are  jiretty  thin<rs, 
guinciis,"  thought  Woo<l,  "and  tell  no  tales,  like  bank-bills."  And 
he  thought  over  the  days  when  he  and  Macshane  used  to  ride 
abroad  in  search  of  them. 

I  don't  know  what  thoughts  entered  into  Mr.  Woofl's  brain : 
but  the  next  day,  after  seeing  young  Billings,  to  whom  he  actually 
ma<le  a  present  of  a  guinea,  that  young  man,  in  conversing  with 
his  mother,  said,  "  Do  you  know,  mother,  that  if  you  were  free,  and 
married  the  Count,  I  should  be  a  lord]  It's  the  German  law, 
Mr.  AVood  says ;  and  you  know  he  was  in  them  countries  with 
Marlborough." 

"  Ay,  that  he  would,"  said  Mr.  AVood,  "  in  Grermany :  but 
Germany  isn't  England  ;  and  it's  no  use  talking  of  such  things." 

''  Hush,  child  ! "  .said  Mrs.  Hayes,  quite  eagerly ;  "  how  can  / 
marry  the  Count?  Besides,  a'n't  I  married,  and  isn't  he  too  great 
a  lord  for  me  ] " 
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"Too  great  a  lordl — not  a  whit,  mother.  If  it  wasn't  for 
Hayes,  I  might  be  a  lord  now.  He  gave  me  five  guineas  only  last 
week  ;  bat  curse  the  skinflint  who  never  will  part  with  a  shilling." 

"  It's  not  so  bad  as  his  striking  your  mother,  Tom.  I  had  my 
stick  up,  and  was  ready  to  fell  him  t'other  night,"  added  Mr.  Wood. 
And  herewith  he  smiled,  and  looked  steadily  in  Mrs.  Catherine's 
face.  She  dared  not  look  again  ;  but  she  felt  that  the  old  man 
knew  a  secret  that  she  had  been  trying  to  hide  from  herself  Fool ! 
he  knew  it ;  and  Hayes  knew  it  dimly :  and  never,  never,  since 
tliat  day  of  the  gala,  had  it  left  her,  sleeping  or  waking.  When 
Hayes,  in  his  fear,  had  proposed  to  sleep  away  from  her,  she  started 
with  joy :  she  had  been  afniid  that  she  might  talk  in  her  sleep, 
and  so  let  slip  her  horrible  confession. 

Old  Wood  knew  all  her  history  since  the  period  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  fete.  He  had  wormed  it  out  of  her,  day  by  day;  he  had 
counselled  her  liow  to  act;  warned  her  not  to  yield;  to  procure, 
at  least,  a  certain  provision  for  her  son,  and  a  handsome  settlement 
for  herself,  if  she  determined  on  quitting  her  husband.  The  old 
man  looked  on  the  business  in  a  proixjr  philosophical  light,  told  her 
bluntly  that  he  saw  she  was  bent  upon  going  off  with  the  Count, 
and  bade  her  take  precautions :  else  she  might  be  left  as  she  had 
been  l)efore. 

Catherine  denied  all  tliese  charges ;  but  slie  saw  the  Count  daily, 
notwithstanding,  and  took  all  the  measures  which  Wood  ha<l  recom- 
mended to  her.  They  were  verj'  pnident  ones.  Galgenstein  grew 
hourly  more  in  love :  never  had  he  felt  such  a  flame ;  not  in  the 
best  days  of  his  youth ;  not  for  the  fairest  princess,  countess,  or 
actress,  from  Vienna  to  Paris. 

At  length — it  was  the  night  aft<jr  he  had  seen  Hayes  counting 
his  money-bags — old  Wood  six)ke  to  Mrs.  Hayes  very  seriously. 
"Tliat  husband  of  yours.  Cat,"  said  he,  "meditates  some  treason; 
ay,  and  ituunes  we  are  about  such.  He  listens  nightly  at  your  door 
and  at  mine  :  he  is  going  to  leave  you,  be  sure  on't ;  and  if  he  leaves 
you,  he  leaves  you  to  sbirve." 

"  I  can  l)e  rich  elsewhere,"  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

"  Wliat,  with  Max  ? " 

"  Ay,  with  Max :  and  why  not  ? "  said  Mrs.  Hayes. 

"  Why  not,  fool !  Do  you  recollect  Binuingham  1  Do  you 
think  that  Galgenstein,  wlio  is  so  tender  now  because  he  hxisnH 
won  you,  will  be  faithful  because  he  ha$  ?  Psha,  woman,  men  are 
not  made  so !  Don't  go  to  him  until  you  are  sure :  if  you  were 
a  widow  now,  he  would  marry  you ;  but  never  leave  yourself  at  his 
mercy  :  if  you  were  to  leave  your  husband  to  go  to  him,  he  would 
desert  you  in  a  fortnight  1 " 
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She  might  have  been  a  Coimtoss !  she  knew  aho  might,  but  for 
this  cursed  barrier  between  her  and  her  fortune.  Wood  knew  what 
she  was  thinking  of,  q,nd  smiled  grimly. 

"  Prides/'  he  continued,  *^  remember  Tom.  As  sure  as  yoa 
leave  Hayes  without  some  security  from  Max,  the  boy's  mined :  be 

who  might  be  a  lord,  if  his  mother  had  but Psha  !  never  mind ! 

that;  boy  will  go  on  the  road,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Wood.  He's  a 
Turpin  cock  in  his  eye,  my  dear, — a  regular  Tyburn  look.  He 
knows  too  many  of  that  sort  already ;  and  is  too  foml  of  a  bottle 
and  a  <(irl  to  resist  an(i  he  honest  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch." 

''It's  all  true,"  said  Mrs.  Hayes.  '^ Tom's  a  high  mettlesome 
fellow,  and  would  no  more  mind  a  ride  on  Hounalow  Heath  than 
he  does  a  walk  now  in  the  Mali" 

"Do  you  want  him  hanged,  my  dearl'*  said  Wood. 

"  Ah,  Doctor  ! " 

"  It  M  a  pity,  and  that's  sure,"  concluded  Mr.  Wood,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  closing  this  interesting  converBatioo. 
*'  It  is  a  pity  that  that  old  skinflint  should  be  in  the  way  of  both 
your  fortunes  ;  and  he  about  to  fling  you  over,  too  I " 

Mrs.  Catherine  retired  musing,  as  Mr.  Billings  had  previously 
done  ;  a  sweet  smile  of  contentment  lighted  up  the  venerable  featuica 
of  Doctor  "Wood,  and  he  walked  abroad  into  the  streets  as  hi^py  a 
follow  as  any  in  Lcmdon. 


A 


CHAPTER  Xlt 

TtEATS  OF  LOVE,  AND  PREPARES  FOR  DEATH 

ND  to  begin  this  chapter,  we  cannot  do  bettei*  than  quote  a 
part  of  a  letter  from  M.  I'Abb^  O'Flahefty  to  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  X at  Paris  : — 


"  Madam,  —  The  little  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  who  hatli  cottie 
'hither  to  take  a  turn  in  England,'  as  1  see  by  the  Post  of  this 
morning,  hath  brought  me  a  charming  pacqiiet  from  yotir  Ladyship's 
hands,  which  ought  to  lender  a  reasonable  man  happy ;  but,  alas ! 
inakes  your  slare  miserable.  I  think  of  dear  Paris  (arid  something 
more  deaf  than  all  Paris,  of  which.  Madam,  I  may  not  ventul^  to 
6t)eak  fhrther)  -I  think  of  dear  Paris,  and  find  myself  in  this  dismal 
Vitehall,  where,  when  the  fog  clears  uj),  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
muddy  Tliames,  and  of  that  fatal  palace  which  the  kings  of  England 
have  been  obliged  to  exchange  for  yoiu-  noble  castle  of  Baint 
Gemiainrf,  that  stands  so  stately  by  silver  Seine.  Truly,  no  bad 
bargain.  For  my  part,  I  would  give  my  glBud  ambassadorial 
saloons,  hangings^  gildings^  feasts,  valets,  ambassadors  and  all,  for  a 
bicoqus  in  sight  of  tlie  ThuiUeries'  towers,  or  my  little  cell  in  the 
Irlandois. 

'^  My  last  sheets  have  given  you  a  pretty  notion  of  our  ambassador's 
public  doings ;  now  for  a  pretty  piece  of  private  scandal  respecting 
that  great  man.  Figure  to  yourself.  Madam,  his  Excellency  is  in 
love ;  actually  in  love,  talking  day  and  night  about  a  certain  fair 
one  whom  he  hath  picked  out  of  a  gutter ;  who  is  well-nigli  forty 
yeats  old ;  who  was  his  mistress  when  he  was  in  England  a  captain 
of  dragoons,  some  sixty,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  years  since;  l^bo 
hatli  had  a  son  by  him,  moreover,  a  sprightly  lad,  apprentice  to  a 
tailor  of  eminence  that  has  the  honour  of  making  his  Excellency's 
breeches. 

^*  Since  one  fatal  night  when  he  met  this  fair  creature  at  a 
cettain  place  of  publique  resort,  called  Marylebone  Gardens,  our 
Cyrus  liath  been  an  altered  creature.  Love  hath  mastered  this 
brainless  ambassador,  and  his  antics  afford  nie  fbod  fbr  petpetual 
niitth.     Be  sits  now  opp(mte  to  me  at  a  table  inditing  a  let^t  W 
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his  Catherine,  and  copying  it  from — what  do  you  tliink  % — from  the 
*  Grand  Cynis/  *  /  swear y  madam,  thai,  my  hajypine^  would  he 
to  offer  you  this  handj  as  I  have  my  Jieart  lotuf  cu/Oy  and  I  beg 
you  to  bear  in  miiid  this  declaration.^  I  have  just  dictated  to 
him  the  above  tender  words ;  for  our  Envoy,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
is  not  strong  at  writing  or  thinking. 

"  The  fo-ir  Catherine,  I  must  tell  you,  is  no  less  thaji  a  carpenterg 
wife,  a  well-to-do  bourgeois,  living  at  the  Tyburn,  or  Crollows  Road. 
She  found  out  her  ancient  lover  very  soon  after  our  arrival,  and 
hath  a  marvellous  hankering  to  be  a  Count's  lady.  A  pretty  little 
creature  is  this  Miwlam  Catherine.  Billets,  breakfasts,  pretty 
walks,  presents  of  silks  and  satins,  pass  daily  between  the  pair; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  lady  is  as  virtuous  as  Diana,  and  hath 
resisted  all  my  Count's  cajoleries  hitherto.  The  poor  fellow  told 
me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  believed  he  should  have  carrieil 
her  by  storm  on  the  very  first  night  of  their  meeting,  but  that  her 
son  stepped  into  the  way ;  and  he  or  somebody  else  hath  l>een  in 
the  way  ever  since.  Madam  will  never  appear  alone.  I  believe  it  is 
this  wondrous  chastity  of  the  lady  that  has  elicited  this  wondrous 
constimcy  of  the  gentleman.  She  is  holding  out  for  a  settlement : 
who  knows  if  not  for  a  marrijige'?  Her  husband,  she  says,  is 
ailing;  her  lover  is  fool  enough,  and  she  herself  conducts  her 
negotiations,  as  I  must  honestly  own,  with  a  pretty  notion  of 
diplomacy." 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  letter  that 
directly  affects  this  history.  The  rest  contains  some  scandal  c<3n- 
ccrniug  greater  personages  about  the  Court,  a  great  share  of  abuse 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  a  pretty  descripticm  of  a  boxin*:- 
match  at  Mr.  Figg's  anipliitho^atre  in  Oxfonl  Road,  wliere  John 
Wells,  of  E<lmund  Bury  (jus  by  the  papers  may  be  s(^ii),  mast^'r  of 
the  noble  .science  of  self-defence,  did  engage  with  Edward  Sutton,  of 
Gravesend,  master  of  the  said  science ;  and  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

"  N.B.^^ — adds  tlie  Father,  in  a  postscript — **  Monsieur  Finnic 
gives  a  hat  to  be  cudgelled  for  btifore  the  Master  mount ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  fashionable  information  hath  been  given  me  bv 
Monseigneur's  son,  Monsieur  Billings,  (jar^on-tailleur,  ChevaHer  de 

Galgenstein." 

Mr.  Billings  was,  in  fact,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Ambassadors 
house ;  to  whose  presence  he,  by  a  general  order,  w^as  alwavs 
admitted.  As  for  tin;  connection  Ix'tween  Mrs.  Catherine  and  her 
former  admirer,  the  AbWs  history  of  it  is  perfectly  correct  •  nor 
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can  it  be  said  that  this  wretched  woman,  whose  tale  now  l)egin8  to 
wear  a  darker  hue,  was,  in  anything  but  soui,  faithless  to  her 
husband.  But  she  hated  him,  longed  to  leave  him,  and  loved 
another :  the  end  was  coming  quickly,  and  every  one  of  our  un- 
knowing actors  and  actresses  was  to  be  implicated,  more  or  less, 
in  the  catastrophe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Cat  had  followed  pretty  closely  the 
injunctions  of  Mr.  Wood  in  regard  to  her  dealings  with  the  Count; 
who  grew  more  heart-stricken  and  tender  daily,  as  the  comi)letion 
of  his  wishes  was  delayed,  and  his  desireB  goaded  by  contradiction. 
The  Abbd  has  quoted  one  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  him ;  here 
is  the  entire  i)ertbrmance,  extra<'te<l,  as  the  holy  father  said,  chiefly 
from  the  romance  of  the  "  Grand  Cyrus  "  : — 

"  Unhapjiy  Maximilian  unto  unjust  Catherina. 

"  Madam, — It  must  needs  be  that  I  love  you  better  than  any 
ever  did,  since,  notwithstanding  your  injustice  in  calling  me  per- 
fidious, I  love  you  no  less  than  I  did  before.  On  the  contrary,  my 
passion  is  so  \iolent,  and  yoiu*  unju.-^t  accusiition  makes  me  so 
sensible  of  it,  that  if  you  did  but  know  the  resentments  of  my 
soule,  you  would  confess  your  selfe  the  most  cniell  and  unjust 
woman  in  the  world.  You  shall,  ere  long,  Madam,  see  me  at  your 
feete ;  and  as  you  were  my  first  i)assion,  so  you  will  be  my  last. 

**  On  my  knees  I  will  tell  you,  at  the  first  handsom  opportunity, 
that  the  grandure  of  my  passion  can  only  be  e<iualled  by  yoiu* 
l>eauty ;  it  hath  driven  me  to  suc^h  a  fatall  necessity,  aa  that  I  can- 
not hide  the  misery  which  you  have  caustul.  Sure,  the  hostil  goddes 
have,  to  plague  me,  onlay ned  that  fatal  marridge,  by  which  you  are 
l)ound  to  one  so  iniSiiitly  below  you  in  <lcgree.  Were  that  bond  of 
ill-omind  Hymen  cut  in  twayn  witc^h  binds  you,  1  swear,  Madam, 
that  my  hapj)iniss  woulde  be  to  ofter  you  this  handc,  ajs  I  have  my 
harte  long  agoe.  And  I  praye  you  to  beare  in  minde  this  declara- 
cion,  which  I  here  sign  with  my  hande,  and  witch  I  pray  you  may 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  prove  the  tnith  on.  Belcave  me,  Madam, 
that  there  is  none  in  the  world  who  doth  more  honor  to  your  vertue 
than  myselfe,  nor  who  wishes  your  hapjunesse  with  more  zeal  than 

"  Maximiuan. 

"  From  my  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  this  25th  of  February. 

'^  To  the  incomparable  Catherinay  thescj  with 
a  searlet  tatten petticoat.** 

The  Count  had  debated  about  the  sentence  promising  marriage 
in  event  of  Hayes'9  death ;  but  the  honest  Abb^  cut  these  scruples 
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tery  shot-t,  bj  saying,  jiiBtly^  that  because  he  wrdtci  in  thAt  ftuuineri 
there  wall  no  need  for  him  to  act  bo  ;  that  he  hud  bettet  not  sign 
and  address  the  note  in  full ;  anil  that  he  presumed  his  Excellencj 
was  Hot  quite  so  timid  as  to  fancy  that  the  WomAtk  trould  fblloir 
him  all  the  way  to  Qetmauy,  when  his  diplomatic  duties  would  be 
ended ;  as  they  would  soon. 

The  teceipt  of  this  billet  caused  such  a  flush  of  joy  and  exultar 
tion  to  unhappy  hdppy  Mrs.  Catherine,  that  Wood  did  not  fidl  to 
remark  it,  and  speedily  learned  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Wood 
had  no  need  to  bid  the  poor  wretch  guard  it  verjr  cardlllly :  it 
tiever  from  that  day  forth  left  het- ;  it  Was  her  title  of  nobility^ — her 
pass  to  rank,  wealth,  happiUess.  She  began  to  look  dowu  on  her 
neighbours ;  her  manner  to  her  husband  grew  more  than  ofdinarily 
scornful ;  the  poor  vain  wretch  longed  to  tell  her  secret,  and  to  take 
her  place  openly  in  the  world.  She  a  Oountessi  and  Tom  a  Count's 
son  !     She  felt  that  she  should  royally  become  the  title  ! 

About  this  time — and  Hayes  was  very  much  frightened  at  the 
prevalence  of  the  rumour — it  suddenly  began  to  be  bruited  about  ill 
this  quarter  that  he  was  going  to  qUit  the  couUtry.  I'he  story  was 
in  everybody's  mouth  ;  people  used  to  sneer  when  he  tillned  puit^ 
and  wept,  and  passionately  denied  it  It  was  said,  too,  thdt  Mrs. 
Hayes  was  not  his  wife,  but  his  mistress — everybody  had  this  story 
— his  mistress,  whom  he  treated  most  cruelly,  and  was  about  to 
desert.  The  tale  of  the  blow  which  ha<l  felled  her  to  the  ground 
was  known  in  all  quarters.  When  he  declared  that  the  woman 
tried  to  stab  him,  nobody  believed  him :  the  Women  said  he  would 
have  been  served  right  if  she  had  done  so.  How  had  these  stories 
gone  abroad  ?  "  Three  days  more,  and  1  tdll  fly,"  thought  Hdyes  ; 
**and  the  world  may  my  what  it  pleases." 

Ay,  fool,  fly  away  so  swiftly  that  Fate  cannot  overtake  thee : 
hide  so  cunningly  that  Death  shidl  not  fiud  thy  place  of  tiefuge  ! 


CHAPTER  XIII 

BEING  A  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  END 

THE  reader,  doubtless,  doth  ilow  partly  understand  what  dark 
acts  of  conspiracy  are  beginning  to  gather  around  Mr.  Hayes ; 
and  possibly  hath  comprehended — 

1.  That  if  the  rumour  was  universally  credited  which  declared 
that  Mrs.  Catherine  was  only  Hayes's  mistress,  and  not  his  wife, 

She  might,  if  she  so  inclined,  marry  another  person ;  and  thereby 
not  injure  her  fame  and  excite  t^onderment,  but  actually  add  to  her 
reputation. 

2.  That  if  all  the  world  did  steadfastly  believe  that  Mr.  Hayes 
intetded  to  desert  this  woman,  after  having  cmclly  maltreated  her, 

The  direction  which  his  journey  might  take  would  be  of  no 
consequence;  and  he  might  go  to  Highgate,  to  £dilibui:gh,  to 
Constantinople,  nay,  dotm  a  well,  and  no  soul  would  care  to  ask 
whither  he  had  gone. 

These  points  Mr.  Hayes  had  not  considered  duly.  The  latter 
case  had  been  put  to  him,  and  annoyed  him,  as  we  have  seen ;  the 
former  had  actually  been  pressed  upon  him  by  Mrs.  Hayes  herself; 
who,  in  almost  the  only  communication  she  had  had  with  him  since 
their  last  quarrel,  had  asked  him,  angrily,  in  the  presence  of  Wood  and 
her  son,  whether  he  had  dared  to  utter  such  lies,  and  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  neighbours  looked  scornfully  at  her,  and  avoided  her  1 

To  this  charge  Mr.  Hayes  pleaded,  very  meekly,  that  he  was 
not  guilty ;  and  young  Billings,  taking  him  by  the  collar,  and 
clinching  his  fist  in  his  face,  swore  a  dreadful  oath  that  he  would 
have  the  life  of  him  if  he  dared  abuse  his  mother.  Mrs.  Hayes 
then  spoke  of  the  general  report  abroad,  that  he  was  going  to  desert 
her ;  which,  if  he  attempted  to  do,  Mr.  Billings  vowed  that  he  would 
follow  him  to  Jerusalem  and  have  his  blood.  These  threats,  and 
the  insolent  language  of  young  Billings,  rather  calmed  Hayes  than 
agitated  him :  he  longed  to  be  on  his  journey ;  but  he  began  to 
hope  that  no  obstacle  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  it.  For  the 
first  time  since  many  days,  he  began  to  epjoy  a  feeling  something 
akin  to  security,  and  could  look  with  tolerable  confidence  towards 
a  comfortable  completion  of  his  own  schemes  of  treason. 

i2 
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These  points  being  duly  settled,  we  are  now  arrived,  O  public, 
at  a  point  for  which  the  author's  soul  hath  been  yearning  ever 
since  this  history  commenced.  We  are  now  come,  O  critic,  to  a 
stage  of  the  work  when  this  tale  begins  to  assume  an  appearance  so 
interestingly  horrific,  that  you  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  you  are 
not  interested  by  it  0  candid  and  discerning  reader,  who  art  sick 
of  the  hideous  scenes  of  brutal  bloodshed  which  have  of  late  come 
forth  from  pens  of  certain  eminent  wits,*  if  you  turn  away  disgusted 
from  the  book,  remember  that  this  passage  hath  not  been  written 
for  you,  or  such  as  you,  who  have  taste  to  know  and  hate  the  style 
in  which  it  hath  been  composed;  but  for  the  public,  which  hath 
no  such  taste: — for  the  public,  which  can  patronise  four  different 
representations  of  Jack  Shcppard, — ^for  the  public  whom  its  literan' 
providers  have  gorged  with  bloo(l  and  foul  Newgate  garbage, — and 
to  whom  we  poor  creatures,  humbly  following  at  the  tail  of  our 
great  high-priests  and  i)rophets  of  the  press,  may,  as  in  duty  bound, 
offer  some  small  gift  of  our  own  :  a  little  mite  truly,  but  given  with 
goodwill.  Couie  up,  then,  lair  Catherine  and  brave  Count  * — 
appear,  gallant  Brock,  and  &ultless  Billings ; — hasten  hither,  honest 
John  Hayes :  the  former  cliapters  are  but  flowers  in  which  we  have 
been  decking  you  for  the  sacrifice.  Ascend  to  tlie  altar,  ye  innocent 
lambs,  and  prepare  for  the  final  act:  lo!  the  knife  ia  sharpened, 

and  the  socrificer  ready !     Stretch  your  throats,  sweet  ones, for 

the  public  is  thirsty,  and  must  have  blood ! 

*  This  wofl  written  in  1840. 


CHAPTER  THE   LAST 

THAT  Mr.  Hayes  had  soine  notion  of  the  attachment  of 
Monsieur  dc  Galgenstein  for  his  wife  is  very  certain :  the 
man  could  not  but  perceive  that  she  was  more  gaily  dressed, 
and  more  frequently  absent  than  usual ;  and  must  have  been  quite 
aware  that  from  the  day  of  the  quarrel  until  the  present  period, 
Catherine  had  never  asked  him  for  a  shilling  for  the  house  expenses. 
He  had  not  the  heart  to  offer,  however ;  nor,  in  truth,  did  she  seem 
to  remember  that  money  was  due. 

She  received,  in  fact,  many  sums  from  the  tender  Count.  Tom 
was  likewise  liberally  provided  by  the  same  personage ;  who  was, 
moreover,  continually  sending  presents  of  various  kinds  to  the  person 
on  whom  his  affections  were  centred. 

One  of  these  gifts  was  a  hamper  of  choice  moimtain-wine,  which 
had  been  some  weeks  in  the  house,  and  excited  the  longing  of  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  loved  wine  very  much.  This  liquor  was  generally 
drunk  by  Wooil  and  Billings,  who  applauded  it  greatly;  and 
many  times,  in  passing  through  the  back-parlour,  which  he  had  to 
traverse  in  order  to  reach  the  stair,  Hayes  had  cast  a  tender 
eye  towards  the  drink;  of  which,  had  he  dared,  he  would  have 
partaken. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  year  1726,  Mr.  Hayes  had  gathered 
together  almost  the  whole  sum  with  which  he  intended  to  decamp ; 
and  having  on  that  very  day  recovered  the  amount  of  a  bill  which 
he  thought  almost  hopeless,  he  returned  home  in  tolerable  good- 
humour  ;  and  feeling,  so  near  was  his  iwriod  of  departure,  something 
like  security.  Nobody  had  attempted  the  least  violence  on  him : 
besides,  he  was  armed  with  pistols,  had  his  money  in  bills  in  a  belt 
about  his  person,  and  really  reasoned  with  himself  that  there  was 
no  danger  for  him  to  apprehend. 

He  entered  the  house  about  dusk,  at  five  o'clock.  Mrs.  Hayes 
was  absent  with  Mr.  Billings ;  only  Mr.  Wood  was  smoking,  accord- 
ing to  his  wont,  in  the  little  back-parlour ;  and  as  Mr.  Hayes  passed, 
the  old  gentleman  addressed  him  in  a  friendly  voice,  and,  wondering 
that  he  had  been  such  a  stranger,  invited  him  to  sit  and  take  a 
glass  of  wine.     There  was  a  light  mi  a  foreman  in  the  shop ;  Mr. 
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Hayes  gave  his  injunctions  to  that  person,  and  saw  no  objection  to 
Mr.  Wood's  invitation. 

The  conversation,  at  first  a  little  stiif  between  the  two  gentlemen, 
b^an  speedily  to  grow  more  easy  and  confidential :  and  bo  parti- 
cularly bland  and  good-humoured  was  Mr.  or  Doctor  Wood,  that 
his  companion  was  quite  caught,  and  softened  by  the  chann  of  his 
manner ;  and  the  pair  became  as  good  friends  as  in  the  former  days 
of  their  intercourse. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  down  sometimes  of  evenings,"  quoth 
boctor  Wood ;  "  for,  though  no  book-learned  man,  Mr.  Hayes,  look 
you,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  alid  I  can't  abide  the  society  of 
boys.  There's  Tom,  now,  since  this  tifi"  with  Mrs.  Cat,  the  scoundrel 
plays  the  Grank  Turk  here !  The  pair  of  'etn,  betwixt  them,  have 
completely  gotten  the  upper  hand  of  you.  Confess  that  you  are 
beaten,  Master  Hayes,  and  don't  like  the  boy  1 " 

"  No  more  I  do,"  said  Hayes ;  "  and  that's  the  tnitli  on't.  A 
man  doth  not  like  to  have  his  wife's  sins  fiung  in  his  face,  nor 
to  be  perpetually  bullied  in  his  own  house  by  such  a  fiery  ^prig 
as  thai." 

"  Mischief,  sir, — mischief  only,"  said  Wood  :  "  'tis  the  full  of 
youth,  sir,  and  will  go  ofi"  as  age  comes  to  the  lad.  Bad  as  jdti 
inay  think  him — and  he  is  as  skittish  and  fierce,  sure  enough,  as  a 
yoimg  colt — there  is  good  stuff  in  liini ;  and  though  he  hath,  ot 
fancies  he  hath,  the  right  to  abuse  every  one,  by  the  Lord  he  will 
let  none  others  do  so !  Last  week,  now,  didh't  he  tell  Mrs.  Cat 
that  you  served  her  right  in  the  last  beating  matter  ?  and  wertn't 
they  coming  to  knives,  just  as  in  yoiu*  ciise?  By  my  faith,  they 
were.  Ay,  and  at  the  'Braund's  He<'id,*  when  some  felloti''  said 
that  you  were  a  bloody  Bluebeard,  and  would  murder  your  Wife, 
stab  me  if  Tom  wasn't  up  in  an  instant  and  knocked  the  fellow 
down  for  abusing  of  you  ! " 

The  first  of  these  stories  was  quite  true;  the  second  j^ob  only 
a  charitable  invention  of  Mr.  Wood,  and  employed,  doubtless,  for 
the  amiable  puri)use  of  bringing  the  old  and  young  men  together. 
The  scheme  })artially  succeeded ;  for,  though  Hayes  was  not  so  far 
mollified  towards  Tom  as  to  entertain  any  affection  for  a  youlig  man 
whom  he  had  cordially  detested  ever  since  he  knew  him,  yet  he  fblt 
more  at  ease  and  cheerful  regarding  himself:  and  surely  not  without 
reason.  While  indulging  in  these  benevolent  sentiments,  Mrs. 
Catherine  and  her  son  arrived,  and  found,  somewhat  to  their  astonish- 
ment, Mr.  Hayes  seated  in  the  back-j)arlour,  as  in  former  tilnes; 
and  they  were  ihvit^d  by  Mr.  Wood  to  sit  down  and  drink. 

We  have  said  that  certain  lx)ttles  of  inountait-wine  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Count  to  Mrs.  Catherine :  these  were,  at  lit.  Wpcki's 
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suggestion,  produced  ;  and  Hayes,  who  had  long  been  coveting  them, 
was  channed  to  have  an  opportunity  to  drink  his  fill.  He  forthwith 
began  bragging  of  his  great  powers  as  a  drinker,  and  vowed  that  be 
cou|(l  manage  eight  bottles  without  becoming  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Wood  grinned  strangely,  and  lookeil  in  a  peculiar  way  at 
Tom  Billings,  who  grinned  too.  Mrs.  Cat's  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  ground  :  but  her  face  was  deadly  pale. 

The  p^^rty  began  drinking.  Hayes  kept  up  his  reputation  as  a 
toper,  and  swallowed  one,  two,  three  bottles  without  wincing.  He 
grew  talkative  and  merry,  and  began  to  sing  songs  and  to  cut  jokes ; 
at  which  >Vood  laughed  hugely,  and  Billings  after  him.  Mrs.  Cat 
could  not  laugh ;  but  sat  silent.  What  ailed  her  1  Was  she  think- 
ing of  the  Coimt?  She  had  been  with  Max  that  day,  and  ha<l 
promised  him,  for  the  next  night  at  ten,  an  interview  near  his 
lodgings  at  Whitehall.  It  wafi  the  first  time  that  she  would  see 
him  alone.  They  were  to  me«t  (not  a  very  cheerful  place  for  a 
love-tryst)  at  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  near  Westminster  Abbey. 
Of  this,  no  doubt.  Cat  was  thinking ;  but  wiiat  could  she  mean  by 
whispering  to  Wood,  **  No,  no  !  for  God's  sake,  not  to-night  I " 

"  She  means  we  are  to  have  no  more  liquor,"  said  Wood  to  Mr. 
Hayes ;  who  heard  this  sentence*,  and  seemed  nither  alarmed. 

"  That's  it, — no  more  liquor,"  said  Catherine  eagerly  ;  "  you 
have  had  enough  to-night.  Go  to  bed,  and  lock  your  door,  and 
sleep,  Mr.  Hayes." 

"  But  I  say  I've  not  had  enough  drink  ! "  screamed  Hayes ; 
"  I'm  good  for  five  bottles  more,  and  wager  I  will  drink  them, 
too." 

"  Done,  for  a  guinea ! "  said  Wood. 

^*  Done,  and  done  ! "  said  Billings. 

"  Be  you  quiet ! "  growled  Hayes,  scowling  at  the  lad.  "  I 
will  drink  what  I  please,  and  ask  no  coimsel  of  yoiu*s."  And  he 
mutterc<l  some  more  curses  against  young  Billings,  which  showed 
what  his  feelings  were  towards  his  wife's  son ;  and  which  the  latter, 
for  a  wopder,  only  received  with  a  scornful  smile,  and  a  knowing 
look  at  Wood. 

Well !  the  five  extra  bottles  were  brought,  ami  drunk  by 
Mr.  Hayes ;  and  seasoned  by  many  songs  from  the  recueil  of  Mr. 
Tbomas  d'Urfey  and  others.  The  chief  part  of  the  talk  ^nd 
merriment  was  on  Hayes's  part ;  as,  indeecl,  was  natural, — for, 
while  he  drank  bottle  after  bottle  of  wine,  the  other  two  gentlemen 
confined  themselves  to  small-beer, — both  pleading  illness  b&  an 
excuse  for  their  sobriety. 

And  now  might  we  depict,  with  much  accuracy,  the  coursa 
of  Mr,  Hayes's  intoxication,  as  it  rose  from  the  merrimeot  oi  tbo 
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three-bottle  point  to  the  madness  of  the  four — from  the  uproarious 
quarrelsomeness  of  the  sixth  bottle  to  the  sickly  stupiditj  of  the 
seventh ;  but  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  this  tale  to  a  conclusion, 
and  must  pretermit  all  consideration  of  a  subject  so  curious,  so  in- 
structive, and  so  delightful.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  that  Mr.  Hayes  did  actually  drink  seven  bottles  of 
mountain  -  wine  ;  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  Billings  went  to  the 
''Braund's  Head,"  in  Bond  Street,  and  purchased  another,  which 
Hayes  likewise  drank. 

"Thatll  do,"  said  Mr.  Wood  to  young  Billings;  and  they 
led  Hayes  up  to  bed,  whither,  in  truth,  he  was  unable  to  walk 
himself. 


Mrs.  Springatt,  the  .lodger,  came  down  to  ask  what  the  noise 
was.  "Tis  only  Tom  Billings  making  merry  with  some  friends 
from  the  country,"  answered  Mrs.  Hayes ;  whereupon  Springatt 
retired,  and  the  house  was  quiet. 


Some  scuffling  and  stamping  was  heard  about  eleven  o'clock 


After  they  had  seen  Mr.  Hayes  to  bed,  Billings  remembered 
that  he  ha<l  a  parcel  to  ctirry  to  some  person  in  the  neigh  bourh^xnl 
of  the  Strand ;  and,  a.s  the  night  was  remarkably  fine,  he  and  Mr. 
Wood  agreed  to  walk  together,  and  set  forth  accordingly. 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Thames  at  Midnight,  in  a 
fine  historical  style ;  with  an  aooount  of  Lambeth,  Westminster,  the 
Savoy,  Baynard's  Castle,  Anuidel  House,  the  Temple ;  of  Old 
London  Bridge,  with  its  twenty  arches,  "on  which  be  houses 
builded,  so  that  it  seeraeth  rather  a  contiuuall  street  than  a  bridge  ;  " 
of  Bankside,  and  the  "  Globe "  and  the  "  Fortune "  Theatres  ;  of 
the  ferries  ac^ross  the  river,  and  of  the  pirates  who  infest  the  same 
— namely,  tinklermen,  petermen,  hebbormen,  trawlermen  ;  of  the 
fleet  of  barges  that  lay  at  the  Savoy  stops ;  and  of  the  long  lines 
of  slim  wherries  sleeping  on  the  river  banks  and  basking  ami 
shining  in  the  moonbeams.     A  combat  on  the  river  is  described 
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that  takes  place  between  the  crews  of  a  tinklerman's  boat  and  the 
water-bailiff's.  Shouting  his  war-cry,  "St.  Mary  Overy  a  la  re- 
scousse  I "  the  water-bailiff  sprung  at  the  throat  of  the  tinklerman 
captain.  The  crews  of  both  vessels,  as  if  aware  that  the  struggle 
of  their  chiefe  would  decide  the  contest,  ceased  hostOities,  and 
awaited  on  their  respective  poops  the  issue  of  the  death-shock. 
It  was  not  long  coming.  "Yield,  dog!"  said  the  water-bailiff. 
The  tinklerman  could  not  answer — for  his  throat  was  grasped  too 
tight  in  the  iron  clench  of  the  city  champion  ;  but  drawing  his 
snickersnee,  he  plunged  it  seven  times  in  the  bailiff's  chest :  still 
the  latter  fell  not.  The  death-rattle  gurgled  in  the  throat  of  his 
opponent;  his  arms  fell  heavily  to  his  side.  Foot  to  foot,  each 
standing  at  the  side  of  his  boat,  stood  the  brave  men — they  were 
both  dead  !  "  In  the  name  of  St.  Clement  Danes,"  said  the  master, 
"  give  way,  my  men ! "  and,  thrusting  forward  his  halberd  (seven 
feet  long,  richly  decorated  with  velvet  and  brass  nails,  and  having 
the  city  arms,  ai^nt,  a  cross  gules,  and  in  the  first  quarter  a  dagger 
displayed  of  the  second),  he  thnist  the  tinklerman's  boat  away 
from  his  own ;  and  at  once  the  bodies  of  the  captains  plunged  down, 
down,  down,  down  in  the  unfathomable  waters. 

After  this  follows  another  ej)isode.  Two  masked  ladies  quarrel 
at  the  door  of  a  tavern  overlooking  the  Thames:  they  turn  out  to  be 
Stella  and  Vanessa,  who  have  followe<i  Swift  thither ;  who  is  in  the 
act  of  reading  "Gulliver's  Travels"  to  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke, 
an<l  Pope.  Two  fellows  are  sitting  shuddering  under  a  doorway ; 
to  one  of  them  Tom  Billings  flung  a  sixpence.  He  little  knew  that 
the  names  of  those  two  young  men  were — Samuel  Johnson  and 
Richard  Savage,^ 
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MB.  HAYES  di(i  not  join  the  fimiily  ^he  next  dajr ;  and  it 
appears  th^t  the  preTious  night's  recopciliatioQ  wa«  Boi  "waj 
c}iir^ble ;  for  when  Mrs.  Spring^tt  nskied  Wood  for  Uajm, 
Mr-  Wood  stated  that  ^^yes  had  gone  away  without  saying  wbitiier 
\k^  was  bound,  or  how  lon^  he  might  be  absent.  He  only  aaid,  in 
lather  a  sulky  tone,  that  he  should  probably  p^ss  the  night  at  a 
friend's  house.  "  For  my  part,  I  know  of  no  friend  he  batd,"  added 
Mr.  Wood ;  **  and  pray  ^eaven  that  he  may  not  think  of  deaerting 
his  poor  wife)  whom  he  hath  beaten  and  ill-used  so  already  ! "  In 
this  prayer  Mrs.  Springatt  joined ;  and  so  these  two  worthy  pdofk 
parted. 

What  business  Billings  was  about  cannot  be  said ;  but  he  was 
tbia  night  bound  towards  Marylebone  Fields,  as  he  was  the  night 
before  for  the  Strand  and  Westminster;  and,  although  the  night 
was  very  stormy  and  rainy,  as  the  previous  eyening  )iad  been  fine, 
old  Wood  good-naturedly  resolved  upon  acconipanying  him ;  and 
forth  they  sallied  together. 

Mrs.  Catherine,  too,  had  her  business,  as  we  have  seen  ;  but 
this  was  of  a  ver>'  delicate  nature.  At  nine  o'clock,  she  h^l  an 
appointment  with  the  Count ;  and  faithfully,  by  that  hour,  had 
found  her  way  to  Saint  Margaret's  churchyard,  near  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  she  awaited  Monsieur  de  Galgeustein. 

The  spot  was  convenient,  l>eing  very  lonely,  and  at  the  same 
time  close  to  the  Count's  lo<lging8  at  Whitehall.  His  Excellencv 
came,  but  somewhat  after  the  hour ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  being  a 
freethinker,  he  had  the  most  firm  belief  in  ghosts  and  demons,  and 
did  not  care  to  pace  a  churchyard  alone.  He  was  comforted,  there- 
fore, when  he  saw  a  woman  muffled  in  a  cloak,  who  held  out  her  hand 

to  him  at  the  gate,  and  8i\i«l,  "  Is  that  you  1 "     He  took  her  hand, 

it  was  very  clammy  and  cold ;  and  at  her  desire  he  bade  his  confi- 
dential footman,  who  had  attended  him  with  a  torch,  to  retire,  and 
leave  him  to  himself. 

The  torch-bearer  retired,  and  left  them  quite  in  darkness  •  and 
the  pair  entered  the  little  cemetery,  cautiously  threading  their  wav 
among  the  tombs.     They  sat  down  on  one^  underneath  a  tree  it 
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seemed  to  be ;  the  wind  waa  very  cold,  and  its  piteous  howling  was 
the  only  noise  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  place.  Catherine's  teeth 
were  cliattering,  for  all  her  wraps ;  and  when  Max  drew  her  close  to 
him,  and  encircled  her  waist  with  one  arm,  and  pressed  her  hand, 
she  did  not  repulse  him,  but  rather  came  close  to  him,  and  with  her 
own  damp  fingers  feebly  returned  his  pressure. 

The  poor  thing  was  very  wretched  and  weeping.  She  confided  to 
Max  the  cause  of  her  grief.  She  was  alone  in  the  world, — alone  and 
penniless.  Her  huslnind  hail  left  her;  she  had  that  very  day  received 
a  letter  from  him  which  confirmed  all  that  she  had  suspected  so  long. 
He  had  left  her,  carrieil  away  all  his  property,  and  would  not  retuni ! 

If  we  say  that  a  selfish  joy  filled  the  breast  of  Monsieur  de 
Qalgenstein,  the  reader  will  not  be  astonished.  A  heartless  libertine, 
he  felt  glad  at  the  prospect  of  Catherine's  ruin  ;  for  he  hoped  that 
necessity  would  make  her  his  own.  He  clasped  the  poor  thing  to 
his  heart,  and  Towed  that  he  would  replace  the  husband  she  had 
lost,  and  that  his  fortune  should  be  hers. 

"  Will  you  replace  him  ? "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  truly,  in  eyerything  but  the  name,  dear  Catherine ;  and 
when  he  dies,  I  swear  you  shall  be  Countess  of  Galgenstein." 

"  Will  you  swear ! "  she  crie<l  eagerly. 

"  By  everything  that  is  most  sacred  :  were  you  free  now,  I  would  " 
(and  here  he  swore  a  terrific  oath)  "  at  once  make  you  mine." 

We  have  seen  before  that  it  cost  Monsieiu*  de  Galgenstein  nothing 
to  make  these  vows.  Hayes  was  likely,  too,  to  live  as  long  as 
Catherine — as  long,  at  least,  as  the  Count's  connection  with  her; 
but  he  was  caught  in  his  own  snare. 

She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it  repeatedly,  and  bathed  it  in  her 
tears,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  '*  Max,"  she  said,  '*  I  am  free  I 
Be  mine,  and  I  will  love  you  as  I  have  done  for  years  and  yean." 

Max  started  back.     *^  What,  is  he  dea^l  ? "  he  said. 

"  No,  no,  not  dead ;  but  he  never  was  my  husband." 

He  let  go  her  hand,  and,  interrupting  her,  said  sharply,  "  Indeed^ 
madam,  if  this  carpenter  never  was  your  husband,  I  see  no  cause  why 
/  should  be.  If  a  lady,  who  hath  been  for  twenty  years  the  mistress 
of  a  miserable  country  boor,  cannot  find  it  in  her  heart  to  put  up 
with  the  protection  of  a  nobleman — a  sovereign's  representative — 
she  may  seek  a  husband  elsewhere  ! " 

''I  was  no  man's  mistress  except  yours,"  sobbed  Catherine, 
wringing  her  hands  and  sobbing  wildly ;  "  but,  0  Heaven  !  I  deserved 
this.  Because  I  was  a  child,  and  you  saw,  and  ruined,  and  left  me 
— because,  in  my  sorrow  and  repentance,  I  wished  to  repair  my 
crime,  and  was  touched  by  that  man's  love,  and  married  him — 
because  he  too  deceives  and  leaves  me — because,  after  loving  you — 
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madly  loving  you  for  twenty  years— I  will  not  now  forfeit  your 
respect,  and  degrade  myself  by  yielding  to  your  will,  you  too  must 
scorn  me  !  It  is  too  much — too  much — 0  Heaven  ! "  And  the 
wretched  woman  fell  back  almost  fainting. 

Max  was  almost  frightened  by  this  burst  of  sorrow  on  her  part, 
and  was  coming  forward  to  support  her ;  but  she  motione<l  him  away, 
and,  taking  from  her  bosom  a  letter,  said,  "  If  it  were  light,  you 
could  see,  Max,  how  cruelly  I  have  been  betrayed  by  that  man  who 
called  himself  my  husband.  Long  before  he  marrieil  me,  he  was 
married  to  another.  This  woman  is  still  living,  he  says ;  and  be 
says  he  leaves  me  for  ever." 

At  this  moment  the  moon,  which  had  been  hidden  behind  West- 
minister Abbey,  rose  above  the  vast  black  mass  of  that  e^lifice,  and 
poured  a  flood  of  silver  light  upon  the  little  church  of  St.  Margaret's, 
and  the  spot  where  the  lovers  stood.  Max  was  at  a  little  dLstan^t! 
from  Catherine,  pacing  gloomily  up  and  do>*Ti  the  flags.  She  re- 
mained at  her  old  position  at  the  tombstone  under  the  tree,  or  pillar, 
as  it  seemed  to  be,  as  the  moon  got  up.  She  was  leaning  against 
the  pillar,  and  holding  out  to  Max,  with  an  arm  beautifully  wliite 
and  rounded,  the  letter  she  had  received  from  her  husband  :  "  Read 
it.  Max,"  she  said :  "  I  asked  for  light,  and  here  is  Heaven's  own, 
by  which  you  may  read." 

But  Max  did  not  come  forward  to  receive  it.  On  a  sudden  his 
face  assumed  a  look  of  the  most  dreadful  surprise  and  agony.  He 
stood  still,  and  shired  with  wild  eyes  storting  from  their  sm-kets ; 
he  stared  upwards,  at  a  point  seemingly  above  Catherine's  head.  At 
last  he  raised  up  his  finger  slowly  and  s;iid,  "  Look,  Cat — the  hewi 
— the  head  !  "  Then  uttering  a  horrible  laugh,  he  fell  down  grovel- 
ling among  the  stones,  gibbering  and  writhing  in  a  fit  of  epilej>sv. 

Catherine  started  forward  and  looked  up.  She  ha^l  been  stand- 
ing against  a  post,  not  a  tree — the  moon  was  shining  full  on  it 
now ;  and  on  the  summit,  strangely  distinct,  and  smiling  ghasUv, 
was  a  livid  human  head. 

The  wretched  woman  fled — she  dared  look  no  more.  And  some 
hours  afterwards,  when  alarmed  by  the  Count's  continued  absence 
his  confidential  servant  came  back  to  seek  for  him  in  the  ehurchvard 
he  was  found  sitting  on  the  flags,  staring  full  at  the  head,  and  laugh- 
ing, and  talking  to  it  wildly,  and  nodding  at  it.  He  was  taken  up 
a  hopeless  idiot,  and  so  lived  for  yciirs  and  years;  clankino-  the  chain, 
and  moaning  under  the  lash,  and  howling  tlirough  long  nights  when 
the  moon  peered  througli  the  bars  of  his  solitary  cell,  and  he  buried 
his  face  in  the  straw. 
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There — the  murder  is  out !  And  having  indulged  liimself  in  a 
chapter  of  the  very  finest  writing,  the  author  begs  the  attention  of 
the  British  public  towards  it ;  humbly  conceiving  that  it  possesses 
some  of  those  peculiar  merits  which  have  rendered  the  fine  writing 
in  other  chapters  of  the  works  of  other  authors  so  famous. 

Without  bragging  at  all,  let  us  just  point  out  the  chief  claims 
of  the  above  pleasing  piece  of  composition.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
perfectly  stilte<i  and  unnatural ;  the  dialogue  and  the  sentiments 
being  artfully  arraBge<l,  so  aa  to  be  as  strong  and  majestic  as  possible. 
Our  dear  Cat  is  but  a  poor  illiterate  country  wench,  who  has  come 
from  cutting  her  husband's  throat ;  and  yet,  see !  she  talks  and 
looks  like  a  tragedy  princess,  who  is  suffering  in  the  most  virtuous 
blank  verse.  This  is  the  proper  end  of  fiction,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  that  a  novelist  can  achieve :  for  to  make  people 
sympathise  with  virtue  is  a  vidgar  trick  that  any  common  fellow 
can  do ;  but  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  take  a  scoundrel,  and 
cause  us  to  weep  and  whimper  over  him  as  though  he  were  a  very 
saint.  Give  a  young  lady  of  five  years  old  a  skein  of  silk  and  a 
brace  of  netting-needles,  and  she  will  in  a  short  time  turn  you  out  a 
decent  silk  purse — anybody  can ;  but  try  her  with  a  sow's  ear,  and 
see  whether  she  can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  that.  That  is  the 
work  for  your  real  great  artist ;  and  pleasant  it  is  to  see  how  many 
have  succeeded  in  tliese  latter  days. 

The  subject  is  strictly  historical,  as  any  one  may  see  by  referring 
to  the  Daily  Post  of  March  3,  172G,  which  contains  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"  Yesterday  morning,  early,  a  man's  head,  that  by  the  freshness 
of  it  seemed  to  have  been  newly  cut  off  from  the  body,  having  its 
own  hair  on,  was  found  by  the  river's  side,  near  Millbank,  West- 
minster, and  w:ifi  afterwards  exposed  to  public  view  in  St,  Margaret's 
churchyard,  where  thousands  of  people  have  seen  it ;  but  none  could 
tell  who  the  unhappy  person  was,  much  less  who  committed  such  a 
horrid  and  barbarous  action.  There  are  various  conjectures  relating 
to  the  deceased;  but  there  being  nothing  certain,  we  omit  them. 
The  head  was  much  hacked  and  mangled  in  the  cutting  off." 

The  head  which  caused  such  an  impression  upon  Monsieur  de 
Galgenstein  waa,  indeed,  once  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  John  Hayes, 
who  lost  it  under  the  following  circumstances.  We  have  seen  how 
Mr.  Hayes  was  induced  to  drink.  Mr.  Hayes  having  been  encouraged 
in  drinking  the  wine,  and  growing  very  merry  therewith,  lie  sang 
and  danced  about  the  room ;  but  his  wife  fearing  the  quantity  he 
had  drunk  would  not  have  the  wished-for  effect  on  him,  she  sent 
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away  for  another  bottle,  of  which  he  drank  also.  This  efiectuallr 
answered  their  expectations ;  and  Mr.  Hayes  became  thereby  intoxi- 
cated, and  deprived  of  his  understanding. 

He,  however,  made  shift  to  get  into  the  other  room,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  bed,  fell  asleep;  upon  which  Mrs.  Hayes 
reminded  them  of  the  affair  in  hand,  and  told  them  that  was  the 
most  proper  juncture  to  finish  the  business.* 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

King,  ding,  ding !  the  gloomy  green  curtain  drops,  the  dramatis 
personce  are  duly  disposed  of,  the  nimble  candle-snuffeiiB  put  out 
the  lights,  and  the  audience  goeth  pondering  home.  If  the  critic 
take  the  pains  to  ask  why  the  author,  who  had  been  so  diffuse  in 
describing  the  early  and  fabulous  acts  of  Mrs.  Catherine's  existence, 
should  so  hurry  off  the  catastrophe  where  a  deal  of  the  very  finest 
writing  might  have  been  employeii,  Solomons  replies  that  the 
"  ordinary  "  narrative  is  far  more  emphatic  than  any  composition 
of  his  own  could  be,  with  all  the  rhetorical  graces  -which  he  might 
employ.  Mr.  Aram's  trial,  as  taken  by  the  penny-a-liners  of  those 
days,  had  always  interested  him  more  than  the  len^hened  and 
poetical  report  which  an  eminent  novelist  has  given  of  the  same. 
Mr.  Turpin's  adventures  are  more  instructive  and  agreeable  to  him 
in  the  account  of  the  Newgate  Plutarch,  than  in  the  learned 
Ainswortli's  Biogniphical  Dictionary.  And  as  he  believes  that  the 
professional  gentlemen  who  are  employed  to  invest  such  heroes  with 
the  rewards  that  their  great  actions  merit,  will  go  through  the  cere- 
mony of  the  grand  cordon  with  nuicli  more  acciinu;y  and  des{«itch 
than  can  be  shown  by  the  most  distinguished  amateur ;  in  like 
manner  he  thinks  that  the  history  of  such  investitures  should  be 
written  by  i>eople  directly  conoenied,  and  not  by  admiring  pers^ms 
without,  who  must  be  ignorant  of  many  of  tlie  secrets  of  Ketchcraft. 
We  very  much  doubt  if  Milton  himself  could  make  a  description  of 
an  execution  half  so  horrible  as  the  simple  lines  in  the  Daily  Post 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  years  since,  that  now  lies  before  us — **  herrlich 
wie  am  ersten  Tag," — as  bright  and  clean  as  on  the  day  of  publi- 
cation.     Think  of  it !  it  has  been  read  by  BeHnda  at  her  toilet, 

•  The  description  of  the  murder  and  the  execution  of  the  culprits,  which 
hero  follows  in  the  original,  was  taken  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Comiu^ 
from  «uch  a  source  they  have,  as  may  bo  inuigiiied,  no  literary  merit  whaterer. 
I'he  deUiils  of  the  crime  aro  simply  horrible,  without  one  touch  of  even  that 
sort  of  romance  which  sometimes  gives  a  little  dignity  to  murder.  As  such  thev 
precisely  suited  Mr.  Thackeray's  purpose  at  the  time — which  was  to  show  the 
real  manners  and  customs  of  the  Sheppards  and  Turpins  who  were  then  the 
popular  heroes  of  fiction.  But  nowadays  there  i.s  no  such  purpose  to  serre  and 
therefore  these  too  literal  details  are  omitted. 
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scanned  at  "  Button's  "  and  "  Will's,"  sneered  at  by  wits,  talked  of 
in  palaces  and  cottages,  by  a  busy  race  in  wigs,  red  heels,  hoops, 
patches,  and  rags  of  all  Tariety — a  busy  race  that  hath  long  since 
plunged  and  vanished  in  the  un&thomable  gulf  towards  which  we 
march  so  briskly. 

Where  are  they  ?  "  Aiflayit  Deus" — and  they  are  gone  !  Hark! 
\b  not  the  same  wind  roaring  still  that  shall  sweep  us  down  1  and 
yonder  stands  the  compositor  at  his  types  who  shall  put  up  a  pretty 
paragraph  some  day  to  say  how,  ^*  Yestei'day,  at  his  house  in 
Grosvenor  Sijuare,"  or  "At  Botany  Bay,  universally  regretted," 
died  So-aud-So.  Into  what  profound  moralities  is  the  paragraph 
concerning  Mrs.  Catherine's  burning  leading  us  ! 

Ay,  truly,  and  to  that  very  point  have  we  wished  to  come ;  for 
having  finished  our  delectable  meal,  it  behoves  us  to  say  a  word  or 
two  by  way  of  grace  at  its  conclusion,  and  be  heartily  thankful  that 
it  is  over.  It  has  been  the  writer's  object  carefully  to  exclude  from 
his  drama  (except  in  two  very  insignificant  instiinces — mere  walking- 
gentlemen  parts),  any  characters  but  those  of  scoundrels  of  tlie  very 
highest  degree.  That  he  has  not  altogether  fidled  in  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  is  evident  from  some  newspaper  critiques  which  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see;  and  which  abuse  the  tale  of  "Catherine" 
as  one  of  the  dullest,  most  vulgar,  and  immoral  works  extant  It 
is  highly  gratifying  to  the  author  to  find  that  such  opinions  are 
abroad,  as  ttiey  convince  him  that  the  taste  for  Newgate  literature 
is  on  the  wane,  and  that  when  the  public  critic  has  right  down 
undisguised  immorality  set  before  him,  the  honest  creature  is  shocked 
at  it,  as  he  should  be,  and  can  declare  his  indignation  in  good  round 
terms  of  abuse.  The  characters  of  the  tale  are  immoral,  and  no 
doubt  of  it ;  but  the  writer  humbly  hopes  the  end  is  not  sa  The 
public  was,  in  our  notion,  dosed  and  poisoned  by  the  prevailing  style 
of  literary  practice,  and  it  was  necessary  to  administer  some  medicine 
that  would  produce  a  wholesome  nausea,  and  afterwards  bring  about 
a  more  healthy  habit. 

And,  thank  Heaven,  this  effe(!t  has  been  produced  in  very 
many  instances,  and  that  the  "Catherine"  catliartic  has  acted 
most  efiicaciously.  The  author  has  been  pleased  at  the  disgust 
which  his  work  has  excited,  and  has  watched  with  benevolent  care- 
fulness the  wry  faces  that  have  been  made  by  many  of  the  patients 
who  have  swallowed  the  dose.  Solomons  remembers,  at  the  estab- 
lishment in  Birchin  Lane  where  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  his 
education,  there  used  to  be  administered  to  the  boys  a  certain  cough- 
medicine,  which  was  so  excessively  agreeable  that  all  the  lads  longed 
to  have  colds  in  order  to  partake  of  the  remedy.  Some  of  our 
popular  novelists  have  compounded  their  drugs  in  a  similar  way, 
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and  made  tbem  lo  palatable  that  a  paUky  once  heaJthj  and  honest, 
has  been  well-ni^  poisoned  by  their  wares.  Solomons  defies  ant 
one  to  say  the  like  of  himself — that  his  doses  have  been  as  pleasuit 
as  champagne,  and  his  pills  as  sweet  as  barier-su^ar  ; — it  has  been 
his  attempt  to  make  Tioe  to  appear  entirely  Ticioos ;  and  in  those 
instances  where  he  hath  occaidonally  introduced  sotoething  like 
Tiitue,  to  make  the  sham  as  eridcnt  as  possible,  and  not  aDow  the 
meanest  capacity  a  single  chance  to  mistake  it. 

And  what^  has  been  the  consequence  ?  That  whcdesome  nausea 
which  it  has  been  his  good  fortone  to  create  whereTer  he  has  bees 
allowed  to  practise  in  his  humUe  cirele. 

Has  any  one  thrown  away  a  halfpennjrworth  of  sympathy  npoD 
any  person  mentioned  in  this  history  ?  Surely  no.  Bat  abler  aD«i 
more  fiunous  men  than  Solomons  hsTe  taken  a  different  plan ;  and 
it  becomes  every  man  in  his  vocation  to  cry  out  against  such,  and 
expose  Uieir  errors  as  Ijest  he  may. 

Labouring  under  such  ideas,  Mr.  Isaac  Solomons,  junior,  pro- 
duced the  romance  of  Mrs.  Cat,  and  confesses  himself  oompletelv 
happy  to  have  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  His  jioem  may  be  dull 
— ay,  and  probably  is.  The  great  Blackmore,  the  great  Dennis 
the  great  Sprat,  the  great  Pomfret,  not  to  mention  great  men  of 
our  own  time — have  they  not  also  been  dull,  and  had  pretty  reputa- 
tions too  ]  Be  it  granted,  Solomons  is  dull ;  but  don*t  attack  his 
morality;  he  humbly  submits  that,  in  his  poem,  no  man  shall 
mistake  virtue  for  vice,  no  man  shall  allow  a  single  sentiment  of 
pity  or  a^imiration  to  enter  his  bosom  for  any  chararter  of  the 
piece  :  it  being,  from  bej^inning  to  end,  a  scene  of  unmixed  rascality 
performed  by  persons  who  never  deviate  into  good  feeling.  An-l 
although  he  doth  not  pretend  to  equal  the  great  mo«lem  authors, 
whom  he  hath  mentionerl,  in  wit  or  descriptive  power ;  yet,  in  the 
point  of  moral,  he  meekly  believes  that  he  has  been  their  superior : 
feeling  the  greatest  disgust  for  the  characters  he  describes,  and  usin^ 
his  humble  endeavour  to  cause  the  public  also  to  hate  them. 

H0B8SM050IB  Laste,  January  1S401 
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ON  THE  DISINTERMENT  OF  NAPOLEON 

AT  ST.  HELENA 

MY  DEAR  , — It  is  no  easy  task  in  this  world  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  great  in  it,  and  what  is  mean; 
and  many  and  many  is  the  puzzle  that  I  have  had  in  read- 
ing History  (or  the  works  of  fiction  which  go  by  that  name),  to 
know  whether  I  should  laud  up  to  the  skies,  and  endeavour,  to  the 
best  of  my  small  capabilities,  to  imitate  the  remarkable  character 
about  whom  I  was  reading,  or  whether  I  should  fling  aside  the  book 
and  the  hero  of  it,  as  things  altogether  base,  unwortliy,  laughable, 
and  get  a  novel,  or  a  game  of  billiards,  or  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  or  the 
report  of  the  last  debate  in  the  House,  or  any  other  employment 
which  woidd  leave  the  mind  in  a  state  of  easy  vacuity,  rather  than 
pester  it  with  a  vain  set  of  dates  relating  to  actions  which  are  in 
themselves  not  worth  a  fig,  or  with  a  parcel  of  names  of  people 
whom  it  can  do  one  no  earthly  good  to  remember. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  my  love,  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
what  is  called  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  chiefly  from  perusing, 
in  very  early  youth,  the  little  sheepskin-bound  volumes  of  the 
ingenious  Doctor  Goldsmith,  and  have  been  indebted  for  your 
knowledge  of  our  English  annals  to  a  subsequent  study  of  the  more 
voluminous  works  of  Hume  and  Smollett.  The  first  and  the  last- 
named  authors,  dear  Miss  Smith,  have  written  each  an  admirable 
history, — that  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Primrose,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Bramble,  of  Bramble  Hall — in  both  of  which 
works  you  will  find  true  and  instructive  pictures  of  human  life,  and 
which  you  may  alv^ays  think  over  with  advantage.     But  let  me 
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caution  you  against  putting  any  considerable  tnist  in  the  other 
works  of  tliese  authors,  which  were  placed  in  your  hands  at  school 
and  aflen^'ards,  and  in  wluch  you  were  taught  to  believe.  Modoi 
historians,  for  the  most  part,  know  very  little,  and,  secoodly,  oolr 
tell  a  little  of  what  they  know. 

As  for  those  Greeks  and  Romans  whom  you  have  read  oi  ifl 
*^  sheepskin,"  were  you  to  know  really  what  those  monsters  were, 
you  would  blush  all  over  as  red  as  a  hollyhock,  and  put  down  the 
history-book  in  a  fury.  Many  of  our  English  worthies  are  no 
better.  You  are  not  in  a  situation  to  know  the  real  characters  d 
any  one  of  them.  They  appear  before  you  in  their  public  capoddei, 
but  the  individuals  you  know  not.  SiipfKise,  for  instance,  toot 
mamma  hail  purchased  her  tea  in  the  Borough  from  a  grocer  hTinj; 
there  by  the  name  of  Grcenacre  :  suppose  you  had  been  asked  out  U» 
dinner,  and  the  gentleman  of  the  house  had  said  :  "  Ho  !  Francois ! 
a  gla«8  of  cham league  for  Miss  Smith;" — Courvoisier  would  haie 
servcHl  you  just  as  any  other  footman  would  ;  you  would  never  have 
known  that  there  was  anything  extraordinary  in  these  individuaLs 
but  would  have  thought  of  them  only  in  their  ^es|x^ctive  publi'* 
charactera  of  Grocer  and  Footman.  This,  madam,  is  Historv,  in 
which  a  man  always  appears  dealing  with  the  world  in  his  apron,  or 
his  laced  livery,  but  which  has  not  the  power  or  the  leisure,  or, 
jKjrhaps,  is  too  high  and  mighty,  to  condescend  to  follow  and  study 
him  in  his  privacy.  Ah,  my  dear,  when  big  and  little  men  come 
to  l)c  in(;.'iKur(Ml  rightly,  and  great  and  small  actions  to  be  weii:he«l 
proiMTly,  and  people  to  Ik;  stripped  of  their  Royal  robes,  l)egj5ir« 
nigs,  generals'  uniforms,  seedy  out-at-ell)owed  coats,  and  the  like- 
or  the  (roiitniry  say,  when  souls  come  to  be  strippeil  of  their  wicke«l 
deceiving  InMiies,  and  turned  out  stark  naked  as  thev  were  before 
they  were  born  —what  a  strange  startling  sight  shall  we  see,  an»l 
what  a  pretty  fiiruro  shall  some  of  us  cut !  Fancy  how  we  shall  ?«' 
Pride,  with  his  Stultz  clothes  and  i)a<Ming  pulkxl  off,  and  dwindled 
down  to  a  forked  radish  !  Fancy  some  Angelic  Virtue  whose  whit** 
raiment  is  suddenly  whisked  over  his  heiwl,  showing  us  cloven  fM 
and  a  tail  !  Fancy  Humility,  eased  of  its  sad  load  of  cares  aiwi 
want  and  scorn,  walking  up  to  the  very  highest  place  of  all,  ami 
blushing  ;us  he  t-ikes  it !  Fancy,—  but  we  must  not  fancv  such  a 
scene  at  all,  which  would  be  an  outrage  on  public  decency.  Should 
we  ])e  any  bett<'r  than  our  neighbours]  No,  certainly.  And  as 
we  can't  be  virtnous,  let  us  l)e  decent.  Fig-leaves  are  a  very 
<leeent  becoming  wear,  and  have  been  now  in  fashion  for  four 
thousand  years.  And  so,  my  dear,  History  is  written  on  fig-leaves. 
Would  vou  liave  anvthing  further?     Oh  fie  ! 

Yes.  four  thousand  years  ago  that  fiunous  tree  was  planted.     At 
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their  very  first  lie,  our  first  parents  made  for  it,  and  there  it  is 
still  the  great  Humbug  Plant,  stretching  its  wide  arms,  and  shelter- 
ing beneath  its  leaves,  as  broad  and  green  as  ever,  all  the  generations 
of  men.  Thus,  my  dear,  coquettes  of  your  fascinating  sex  cover 
their  persons  with  figgery,  fantastically  arranged,  and  call  their 
mascjuerading,  modesty.  Cowards  fig  themselves  out  fiercely  as 
"  salvage  men,"  and  make  us  believe  that  they  are  warriors.  Fools 
look  very  solemnly  out  from  the  dusk  of  the  leaves,  and  we  fancy 
in  the  gloom  that  they  are  sages.  And  many  a  man  sets  a  great 
wreath  about  his  pate  and  struts  abroad  a  hero,  whose  claims  we 
would  all  of  us  laugh  at,  could  we  but  remove  the  ornament  and 
see  his  numskull  bare. 

And  such — (excuse  my  sermonising) — such  is  the  constitution 
of  mankind,  that  men  have,  as  it  were,  entered  into  a  compact 
among  themselves  to  pursue  the  fig-leaf  system  d.  ouirance^  an<i  to 
cry  down  all  who  oppose  it.  Humbug  they  will  have.  Humbugs 
themselves,  they  will  respect  humbugs.  Their  daily  victuals  of  life 
must  be  seasoned  with  humbug.  Certain  things  are  there  in  the 
world  that  they  will  not  allow  to  be  called  by  their  right  names, 
and  will  insist  upon  our  admiring,  whether  we  will  or  no.  Woe 
be  to  the  man  who  would  enter  too  far  into  the  recesses  of  that 
magnificent  temple  where  our  Goddess  is  enshrined,  peep  through 
the  vast  embroidered  curtains  indiscreetly,  penetrate  the  secret  of 
secrets,  and  expose  the  Grammon  of  Gammons !  And  as  you  must 
not  peer  too  curiously  within,  so  neither  must  you  remain  scornfully 
without.  Humbug-worshipiKjrs,  let  us  come  into  oiu-  great  temple 
regidarly  and  decently :  take  our  seats  and  settle  our  clothes 
decently ;  open  oiu-  books,  and  go  through  tlie  service  witli  decent 
gravity ;  listen,  and  be  decently  affected  by  the  expositions  of  the 
decent  priest  of  the  place;  and  if  by  chance  some  straggling 
vagabond,  loitering  in  the  sunshine  out  of  doors,  dares  to  laugh  or 
to  sing,  and  disturb  the  sanctified  dulness  of  the  faithful ; — quick  ! 
a  couple  of  big  beadles  rush  out  and  belabour  the  wretch,  and  his 
yells  make  our  devotions  more  comfortable. 

Some  magnificent  religious  ceremonies  of  this  nature  are  at 
present  taking  place  in  France;  and  thinking  that  you  might 
perhaps  wliile  away  some  long  winter  evening  with  an  account  of 
them,  I  have  compiled  the  following  pages  for  your  use.  News- 
papers have  been  filled,  for  some  days  past,  with  details  regarding 
the  St.  Helena  expedition,  many  pamphlets  have  been  published, 
men  go  about  crying  little  books  and  broadsheets  filled  with  real  or 
sham  particulars;  and  from  these  scarce  and  valuable  documents 
the  following  pages  are  chiefiy  compiled. 

We  must  begin  at  the  beginning ;  premising,  in  the  first  place, 
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that  Monsieur  Guizot,  when  French  Ambassador  at  London,  waited 
upon  Lonl  Palmerston  with  a  request  that  the  Ixxly  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  should  be  given  up  to  the  French  nation,  in 
onlcr  that  it  nught  find  a  final  resting-place  in  French  earUi.  To 
this  demand  the  English  Government  gave  a  ready  assent ;  nor  wu 
there  any  particular  explosion  of  sentiment  upon  either  side,  only 
some  pretty  coniial  expressions  of  mutual  goodwill.  Orders  were 
sent  out  to  St.  Helena  that  the  corpse  should  be  disinterred  in  due 
time,  when  the  French  expedition  had  arrived  in  search  of  it,  and 
that  every  respect  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  those  who  came 
to  carry  back  to  their  country  the  body  of  the  famous  dead  warrior 
and  sovereign. 

This  matter  being  arranged  in  very  few  words  (as  in  England, 
upon  most  points,  is  the  laudable  &shion),  the  French  Chamhere 
began  to  debate  about  the  place  in  which  they  sKoidd  bury  the 
body  when  they  got  it ;  and  numberless  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
out  of  doors  joined  in  the  talk.  Some  people  there  were  who  had 
fought  and  conquered  and  been  beaten  with  the  great  Napolecn,  and 
loved  him  and  his  memory.  Many  more  were  there  who,  because 
of  his  great  genius  and  valour,  felt  excessively  proud  in  their  own 
particular  persons,  and  clamoured  for  the  return  of  their  hero.  And 
if  there  were  some  few  individuals  in  this  great  hot-headed,  gallant, 
boasting,  sublime,  absunl  French  nation,  who  had  taken  a  cool  view 
of  the  (lea<l  Einperor^s  character ;  if,  perhaps,  such  men  as  Louis 
Philipp:^,  and  Monsieiu"  A.  Thiers,  Minister  and  Deputy,  and  Mon- 
sieur Fran(;ois  Guizot,  Deputy  and  Excellency,  ha<l,  from  interest 
or  conviction,  opinions  at  all  diftering  from  those  of  the  m;\jority ; 
why,  they  knew  what  was  what,  and  kept  their  opinion8  to  them- 
selves, coming  with  a  tolerably  good  grace,  and  flin^png  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  incense  upon  the  altar  of  the  popular  idol. 

In  the  8uc<;ce(ling  debates,  then,  various  opinions  were  given 
with  regard  to  the  place  to  be  selected  for  the  Enii>eror'8  8ei»ultiiit'. 
"  Some  demanded,"  says  an  elo(]uent  anonymous  Captain  in  thf* 
Navy  who  has  written  an  "  Itinerary  from  Toulon  to  Saint  Helena," 
"  that  the  coHin  should  he.  deposited  undet  the  bronze  taken  fn^ni 
the  enemy  by  the  French  army — under  the  column  of  the  Plai^ 
Vondorne.  The  idea  was  a  fine  one.  This  is  the  mo^t  glorious 
monument  that  was  ever  raised  in  a  conqueror's  honour.  This 
column  hits  been  meltetl  out  of  foreisni  cannon.  These  same  cannons 
have  furrowed  the  bosoms  of  our  ]>raves  with  noble  cicatrices  ;  and 
this  metal — conquered  by  the  soldier  first,  by  the  artist  aflerwanls  — 
has  allowe<l  to  l)e  imprinted  on  its  front  its  own  defeat  and  our 
glory.  Napoleon  micjht  sleep  in  peace  under  this  audacious  trophy. 
But,  would  his  ashes  find  a  shelter  sufficiently  vast  beneath  this 
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pedestal  1  And  his  puissant  statue  dominating  Paris  beams  with 
sufficient  grandeur  on  this  place;  whereas  the  wheels  of  carriages 
and  the  feet  of  passengers  would  profane  the  funereal  sanctity  of  the 
spot  in  trampling  on  the  soil  so  near  his  head." 

You  must  not  take  this  description,  dearest  Amelia,  "at  the 
foot  of  the  letter,"  as  the  French  phrase  it,  but  you  will  here  have 
a  masterly  exposition  of  the  argimients  for  and  against  the  burial 
of  the  Emperor  mider  the  Column  of  the  Place  Venddme.  Tlie 
idea  was  a  fine  one,  granteil  ^  but,  like  all  other  ideas,  it  was  open 
to  objections.  You  must  not  fancy  that  tlie  cannon,  or  rather  the 
cannon-balls,  were  in  the  habit  of  furrowing  the  bosoms  of  French 
braves,  or  any  other  braves,  with  cicatrices  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  known  fact  that  cannon-balls  muke  wounds,  and  not  cicatrices 
(which,  my  dear,  are  wounds  partially  heale<l) ;  nay,  that  a  man 
generally  dies  after  receiving  one  such  projectile  on  his  chest,  much 
more  after  having  liis  bosom  furrowwl  by  a  score  of  them.  No,  my 
love ;  no  bosom,  however  heroic,  can  stand  such  applications,  anil 
the  author  only  mejius  that  the  French  soldiers  faced  the  cannon 
and  took  them.  Nor,  my  love,  must  you  supjwse  that  the  column 
was  melted :  it  was  the  cannon  was  melted,  not  the  column ;  but 
such  phrases  are  often  used  by  orators  when  they  wish  to  give  a 
particular  force  and  emphasis  to  their  opinions. 

Well,  again,  although  Napoleon  might  have  slept  in  peace  under 
"this  autlacious  trophy,"  how  could  lie  do  so  and  carriagas  go 
rattling  by  all  night,  and  people  with  great  iron  heels  to  their  boots 
pass  clattering  over  the  stones  ?  Nor  indeed  could  it  be  expected 
that  a  man  whose  reputation  stretciies  from  the  Pyramids  to  the 
Kremlin,  should  find  a  column  of  whic^h  the  base  is  only  five-and- 
twenty  feet  'scjuare,  a  shelter  vast  enough  for  his  bones.  In  a  word, 
then,  although  the  proposal  to  bury  Napoleon  untler  the  column 
was  ingenious,  it  waa  found  not  to  suit ;  whereupon  somebody  else 
proposed  the  Madeleine. 

"  It  was  proposed,"  says  the  before-quoted  author  with  his  usual 
felicity,  "  to  consecrate  the  Madeleine  to  his  exile<l  manes" — that  is, 
to  his  bones  when  they  were  not  in  exile  any  longer.  "  He  ought 
to  have,  it  was  said,  a  temple  entire.  His  glory  fills  the  world. 
His  bones  could  not  contain  themselves  in  the  coffin  of  a  man — in 
the  tomb  of  a  king  ! "  In  this  case  what  was  Mary  Magdalen  to  do  ? 
"This  proposition,  I  am  happy  to  say,  waa  rejected,  and  a  new 
one — that  of  the  President  of  the  Council  —  adopted.  Napoleon 
and  his  braves  ought  not  to  quit  each  other.  Under  the  immense 
gilded  dome  of  the  Invalides  he  woidd  find  a  sanctuary  worthy  of 
himself  A  dome  imitates  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  that  vault 
alone  "  (meaning  of  course  the  other  vault)  "  should  dominate  above 
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bis  bead.  His  old  mutilated  Guard  sball  watch  ronnd  him  :  the 
last  veteran,  as  be  bas  abed  his  blood  in  his  combats,  shall  l^cmthe 
bis  last  sigh  near  bis  tomb,  and  all  these  tombs  shall  sleep  under 
the  tattered  standards  that  have  been  won  from  all  the  natioos 
of  Europe." 

The  original  words  are  ''  sous  les  lambeaux  cribl^  des  diapeanx 
cueillis  chez  toutes  les  nations;"  in  English,  "oDcler  the  riddled 
rags  of  the  flags  that  have  been  culled  or  plucked  ^  (like  roses  or 
buttercups)  "in  all  the  nations."  Sweet  innocent  flowers  of 
victory  !  there  they  are,  my  dear,  sure  enough,  and  a  pretty  cxm- 
sidemble  hortus  siccus  may  any  man  examine  who  chooses  to 
walk  to  the  Invalides.  The  burial-place  being  thus  agreed  on,  the 
expedition  was  prepared,  and  on  the  7th  July  the  Belle  PrmU 
frigate,  in  com^iany  with  La  Favorite  corvette,  quitted  Toulon 
harbour.  A  couple  of  steamers,  the  Trident  and  the  Ocean, 
escorted  the  ships  as  far  as  Gibraltar,  and  there  left  them  to  pursoe 
their  voyage. 

The  two  ships  quitted  the  harbour  in  the  sight  of  a  vast  odd- 
course  of  (jeople,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  roaring  of  cannons. 
Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  BdU  Poule^  the  Bishop  of 
Frdjus  went  on  board,  and  gave  to  the  cenotaph,  in  which  the 
Emperor's  remains  were  to  be  deposited,  his  episcopal  benediction. 
Napoleon's  old  friends  and  followers,  the  two  Bertrands,  Gourgaud, 
Emanuel  Las  Cases,  "companions  in  exile,  or  sons  of  the  com- 
panions in  exile,  of  the  prisoner  of  the  infdme  Huilson,-'  says  a 
French  writer,  were  passengers  on  board  the  frigate.  Marchand, 
Denis,  Pierret,  Novaret,  his  old  and  faithful  servants,  were  likewise 
in  the  vessel.  It  was  commanded  by  His  Royal  Highness  Francis 
Ferdinand  Philip  Louis  Marie  d'Orleans,  Prince  de  Joinville,  a 
y<)im<(  priuite  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  already  dis- 
tin<5uishe<l  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  king. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  after  a  voyage  of  six-and-sixty  days,  the 
Belle  Poule  arriv(;d  in  James  Town  harlx>ur;  and  on  it«  arrival 
as  on  its  departure  from  France,  a  great  firing  of  guns  took  j^lace. 
Firrtt,  the  Oreste  French  brig-of-war  began  roaring  out  a  saluta- 
tion to  the  frigate ;  then  the  Dolphin  English  schooner  gave  her 
one-and-twenty  guns ;  tlien  the  frigate  returned  the  compliment  of 
the  Doljthln  schooner;  then  she  blazed  out  with  one-and-twenty 
guns  more,  as  a  mark  of  particular  iwliteness  to  the  shore — which 
kimlncHS  the  forts  acknowledged  by  similar  detonations. 

These  little  comj)liments  concluded  on  both  sides.  Lieutenant 
Middlemore,  son  and  aide-<le-camp  of  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena, 
came  on  boanl  the  French  frigate,  an<l  brought  his  father's  best 
respects  to  His  Royal  Highness.     The  Governor  was  at  home  ill, 
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and  forced  to  keep  his  room ;  but  he  had  made  his  house  at  James 
Town  ready  for  Captain  Joinvillc  and  his  suite,  and  begged  that 
they  would  make  use  of  it  diuing  their  stay. 

On  tlie  9th,  H.RH.  the  Prince  of  Joinville  put  on  his  full 
uniform  and  landed,  in  company  with  Generals  Bertrand  and  Grour- 
gaud,  Baron  Las  Cases,  M.  Marchand,  M.  Coi^uereau,  the  chaplain 
of  the  expedition,  and  M.  de  Rohan  Chabot,  who  acted  as  chief 
mounier.  All  the  garrison  were  under  arms  to  receive  the  illustrious 
Prince  and  the  other  members  of  the  expedition — who  forthwitli 
rei>aired  to  Plantation  House,  and  had  a  conference  with  the  Governor 
regarding  their  mission. 

On  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  these  conferences  continued  :  the  crews 
of  the  French  ships  were  permitted  to  come  on  shore  and  see  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon.  Bertrand,  Gourgaud,  Las  Cases  wandered  about 
the  island  and  revisited  the  spots  to  which  they  had  been  partial  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor. 

The  1 5th  October  was  fixed  on  for  the  day  of  the  exhumation  : 
that  day  five-and-twenty  years,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  first  set  his 
foot  upon  the  island. 

On  the  day  previous  all  things  had  been  made  ready  :  the  grand 
coffins  and  ornaments  brought  from  France,  and  the  articles  necessary 
for  the  oi)eration  were  carried  to  the  valley  of  the  Tomb. 

The  operations  commenced  at  midnight.  The  well-known  friends 
of  Napoleon  before  named  and  some  other  attendants  of  his,  the 
chaplain  ami  his  acolytes,  the  doctor  of  the  Belle  Pouhy  the  cai)tains 
of  the  Fren(^h  ships,  and  Captain  Alexander  of  the  Engineers,  the 
English  Commissioner,  attended  the  ilisinterment.  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  de  Joinville  could  not  be  present  because  the  workmen 
were  under  English  cx)mmand. 

The  men  worked  for  nine  hours  incessantly,  when  at  length  the 
earth  was  entirely  removed  from  the  vault,  all  the  horizontal 
strata  of  masonry  demolished,  and  the  large  slab  which  covered 
the  place  where  the  stone  sarcophagus  lay,  removed  by  a  (iranc. 
This  outer  coffin  of  stone  was  perfect,  aud  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  damp. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Abb^  Coquereau  had  recited  the  prayers,  the 
coffin  was  removed  Avith  the  greatest  care,  and  carried  by  the 
engineer  soldiers,  bareheaded,  into  a  tent  that  had  been  i)rcpared 
for  the  puriH)8e.  After  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  inner  coffins 
were  opened.  The  outermost  coffin  was  slightly  injured:  then  came 
one  of  lead,  which  was  in  goal  condition,  and  enclosed  two  others — 
one  of  tin  and  one  of  wood.  The  Lost  coffin  was  lined  inside  with 
white  satin,  which,  having  become  detached  by  the  effect  of  time, 
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had  fallen  upon  the  body  and  enveloped  it  like  a  winding-sheet,  and 
had  become  slightly  attached  to  it. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  describe  with  what  anxiety  and  emotion  those 
who  were  present  waited  for  the  moment  which  was  to  expose  to 
them  all  that  death  had  left  of  Napoleon.  Notwithstanding  the 
singular  state  of  preservation  of  the  tomb  and  coffins,  we  could 
scarcely  hope  to  find  anything  but  some  misshapen  remains  of  the 
least  perishable  part  of  the  costume  to  evidence  the  identity  of  the 
body.  But  when  Doctor  Guillard  raised  the  sheet  of  satin,  an  in<k^ 
scribable  feeling  of  surprise  and  affection  was  expressed  by  the  spe^ 
tators,  many  of  whom  burst  into  tears.  The  Emperor  was  hin^Klf 
before  their  eyes !  The  features  of  the  fiice,  though  changed,  were 
perfectly  recognised ;  the  hands  extremely  beautiful ;  his  well-known 
costume  had  sutTered  but  little,  and  the  colours  were  easily  dis- 
tinguished. The  attitude  itself  was  full  of  ease,  and  but  for  the 
fragments  of  the  satin  luiing  which  covered,  as  with  a  fine  gauze, 
several  parts  of  the  unifonn,  we  might  have  believed  we  stiU  saw 
Napoleon  before  us  lying  on  his  bed  of  state.  General  Bertrand 
and  M.  Marchand,  who  were  both  present  at  the  interment,  quicklj 
pointed  out  the  different  articles  which  each  had  dejiosited  in  the 
coffin,  and  which  remained  in  the  precise  position  in  which  they  had 
previously  dcscril^ed  them  to  be. 

"  The  two  inner  coffins  were  carefully  closed  again ;  the  old 
leaden  coffin  wiw  strongly  blocked  up  with  wedges  of  wood,  and 
both  were  once  more  soldered  up  with  the  most  minute  prec"autiuDis 
under  the  diniction  of  Doctor  Guillard.  These  different  operations 
being  terminated,  the  ebony  sarcophagus  was  closed  as  well  as  its 
oak  case.  On  delivering  the  key  of  the  ebony  sarcx>phagu8  to 
Count  de  Cliabot,  the  King's  Commissioner,  Captain  Alexander 
declared  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Grovemor,  that  this  coffin, 
containing  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Em|)eror  Napoleon,  was  con- 
sidered as  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Government  from  that  day. 
and  from  the  moment  at  which  it  should  arrive  at  the  place  of 
embarkation,  towards  which  it  was  alx)ut  to  be  sent  under  the 
ordei-s  of  General  Middlemore.  The  King's  Commissioner  rephed 
that  he  was  charged  by  his  Government,  and  in  its  name,  to  accept 
the  coffin  from  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities,  and  that  ht* 
and  the  other  persons  composing  the  French  mission  were  rea<ly  to 
follow  it  to  James  Town,  where  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  superior 
commandant  of  the  expedition,  would  be  ready  to  receive  it  and 
(conduct  it  on  board  his  frigate.  A  car  drawn  by  four  horses, 
docked  with  funereal  emblems,  had  been  prepareii  before  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition,  to  receive  the  coffin,  as  well  as  a  pall,  and  all  the 
other  suitiible  trappings  of  mourning.     When  the  sarcophagus  was 
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placed  on  the  car,  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  magnificent  im- 
perial mantle  brought  from  Paris,  the  four  corners  of  which  were 
borne  by  Grenerals  Bertrand  and  Gourgaud,  Baron  Las  Cases  and 
M.  Marchand.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  the  funeral  car  began  to 
move,  precetled  by  a  chorister  bearing  the  cross,  and  by  the  Ahh6 
Coquereau.  M.  de  Chabot  acted  as  chief  mourner.  All  the 
authorities  of  the  island,  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the 
whole  of  the  garrison,  followed  in  procession  from  the  tomb  to  the 
quay.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  artillerymen  necessiiry  to 
lead  the  horses,  and  occasionally  support  the  car  when  descending 
some  steep  parts  of  the  way,  the  i)laces  nearest  the  coffin  were 
reserved  for  the  French  mission.  General  Middlemore,  although 
in  a  weak  state  of  health,  persisted  in  following  the  whole  way  on 
foot,  together  with  General  Churchill,  chief  of  the  staff  in  India, 
who  had  arrive<l  only  two  days  before  from  Bombay.  The  immense 
weight  of  the  coffins,  and  the  uncvenness  of  the  road,  rendered  the 
utmost  carefulness  necessary  throughout  the  whole  distance.  Colonel 
Trelawney  commanded  in  person  the  small  detachment  of  artillery- 
men who  conducted  the  car,  and,  thanks  to  his  great  care,  not  the 
slightest  aceident  took  plac«.  From  the  moment  of  departure  to 
the  arrival  at  the  quay,  the  cannons  of  the  forts  and  the  Belle 
Poule  fired  minute-guns.  After  an  hour's  march  the  rain  cease<l 
for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  operations,  and 
on  arriving  in  sight  of  the  town,  we  found  a  brilliant  sky  and 
beautiful  weather.  From  the  morning  the  three  French  vessels  of 
war  had  assumed  the  usual  signs  of  deep  mourning :  their  yanls 
crossed  and  their  flags  lowered.  Two  French  merchantmen.  Bonne 
Amie  and  Indien,  which  had  l)een  in  the  roads  for  two  days, 
had  put  themselves  under  the  Prince's  onlers,  and  followed  during 
the  ceremony  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Belle  Poiile.  The  forts 
of  the  town,  and  the  houses  of  the  consuls,  had  also  their  flags 
half-mast  high. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  the  troops  of  the 
garrison  and  the  militia  formed  in  two  lines  as  far  as  the  extremity 
of  the  quay.  According  to  the  order  for  mourning  prescribed  for 
the  English  anny,  the  men  had  their  arms  reversed  and  the  officers 
had  crape  on  their  arms,  with  their  swords  reversed.  All  the  in- 
habitants had  been  kept  away  from  the  line  of  march,  but  they 
lined  the  terraces  commanding  the  town,  and  the  street*  were  occu- 
pied only  by  the  troojw,  the  91st  Regiment  being  on  the  right  and 
the  militia  on  the  left.  The  cort<^ge  advanced  slowly  between  two 
ranks  of  soldiers  to  the  sound  of  a  funeral  man;h,  while  the  cannons 
of  the  forts  were  fired,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Belle  Poule  and 
the  Dolphin;  the  echoes  being  repeated  a  thousand  times  by  the 
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rocks  above  James  Town.  AtU-i  two  hours'  marcli  the  cortege 
etopiml  at  the  end  of  the  quay,  wlii-rc  the  Printe  dc  Joiuville  had 
stationed  himgelf  at  the  hcaul  of  the  officers  of  the  three  Freucb 
ships  of  war.  The  ),Tcatest  official  honours  hod  been  rendered  by 
the  English  autlioritics  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor — the  moat 
striking  testimonials  of  respect  haj  marked  the  adieu  given  by  St. 
Helena  tit  his  coffin  ;  and  from  this  moment  the  mortal  remains  of 
tlie  Empemr  were  aljout  to  belong'  to  France.  When  the  funeral 
«ir  stopped,  the  Prince  dc  Joinville  advanced  alone,  nii<l  in  the 
ir.'iiience  of  all  oronnd,  who  stood  with  their  heads  tincovemi, 
rci^civnl,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  imperial  coffin  from  the  hands 
of  Ocnend  Middleniore.  His  Royal  Highness  tlien  tliankcd  the 
Governor,  in  the  name  of  France,  for  all  the  tcstinioniuls  of  eym- 
IKitliy  and  respect  with  whicli  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of 
St.  Helena  had  surroimi]e<I  the  memorable  ccrcmunial.  A  cutter 
had  l)een  expressly  prepared  to  rei«ivc  the  coffin.  Dnriu;;  the 
embarkation,  wliich  the  Prini«  directed  himself,  the  bands  played 
fnnentl  airs,  and  all  the  boats  were  statiimed  roniiil  with  their 
oars  shipped.  The  moment  the  suniiphaKiis  tonchiNl  the  cntter, 
a  niagniflccnt  Royal  this,  whiih  the  lailics  of  James  Town  hail 
cinbnHderfd  for  the  oci-jL-iion,  was  nnfnrleil,  and  the  Itrl/e  Pintle 
immeiliiitt^ly  si[iiuntil  her  musts  and  nnfurlcd  tier  c<>l[>nr».  All  the 
mimceiivres  <if  the  friyate  were  immeiliiitely  firtloweil  by  the  other 
vchicIh.  Onr  niouniing  liuil  ceased  with  the  exile  of  N:i)>i>lci>n,  ami 
the  French  naval  division  dressed  itself  out  in  all  its  fcstid  orna- 
ments to  nsrivc  the  imiK-rid  coffin  un<ler  the  French  fliig.  The 
sarcophagus  was  eovere<l  in  the  cutter  with  the  ini)ierial  mantle. 
The  Prince  lie  Joinville  plai-eil  himself  at  the  nidder,  Commander 
Guyet  at  the  head  of  the  Wit ;  Generals  Bertrand  and  Oonrgauil, 
Baron  Las  Cases,  M.  Marchnnd,  and  the  Abb>^  C^Hpicreaii  occupied 
the  sumtr  jilaccs  ;is  <htriiig  the  marr-h.  Coimt  OialHit  and  Com- 
mandant Ilemonx  were  astern,  a  little  in  advani'e  of  the  Prince. 
As  sunn  as  the  cutter  had  pushed  off  from  tiie  iimiy,  the  liatteriiv 
ashore  fmii  a  salute  of  twenty-one  ■^iius,  and  our  sliijis  rctiinicil  the 
sidnte  with  all  tlieir  artillery.  Two  other  salutes  were  fired  during 
the  passage  from  the  ijiiay  to  the  friL^Mtc ;  the  cutter  advancing 
very  slowly,  and  surroundeii  by  the  other  bonts.  At  half-|>ast  six 
o'clock  it  nsurhed  the  Belle  Povh-,  all  the  men  being  on  the  yaj^s 
with  tlieir  hats  in  their  hands.  The  Prini.'c  had  had  arranged  on 
the  deck  a  cha|H'l,  dei^ked  with  flags  and  trojthies  of  arms,  the 
altiir  Iwing  placeil  at  the  toot  of  the  iiiizi'iimast.  The  rotbn,  carrieil 
by  our  sailors,  passed  lietwocn  twu  r.inka  of  officers  witli  drawn 
swonls,  and  w;is  phu:ed  ou  the  ijiuirtcr-ileck.  AWliition  was  pni- 
uuuuecd  by  the  Abb^  Coqucrcau  the  some  evening.     Next  <lay,  at 
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ten  o'cl(K'k,  a  solemn  mass  was  celebrated  on  the  deck,  in  ])re8ence 
of  the  officers  and  part  of  the  crews  of  the  ships.  His  Royal  High- 
ness stood  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin.  The  cannon  of  the  Favorite 
and  Oreste  fired  minnte-giins  during  this  ceremony,  which  termi- 
nated by  a  solemn  al)soliition ;  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  mission,  the  officers,  and  the  premiers  mattres 
of  the  ship,  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  coffin.  At  eleven  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  accomplished,  all  the  honours  done 
to  a  sovereign  had  been  paid  to  the  mortal  remains  of  Napoleon. 
The  coffin  was  carefully  lowered  between  decks,  and  placed  in  the 
chapelle  ardente  which  had  been  prepared  at  Toulon  for  its  re- 
ception. At  this  moment,  the  vessels  fired  a  last  salute  with  all 
their  artillery,  and  the  frigate  tctok  in  her  flags,  keeping  up  only 
her  flag  at  the  stem  and  the  Royal  standard  at  the  maintopgedlant- 
mast.  -On  Sunday,  the  18th,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the  Belle 
FotUe  quitted  St.  Helena  with  her  precious  deposit  on  board. 

**  During  the  whole  time  that  the  mission  remained  at  James 
Town  the 'best  understanding  never  ceased  to  exist  between  the 
population  of  the  island  and  the  French.  The  Prince  de  Joinville 
and  his  companions  met  in  all  quarters  and  at  all  times  with  the 
greatest  goodwill  and  the  warmest  testimonials  of  sympathy.  The 
authorities  and  the  inhabitants  must  have  felt,  no  doubt,  great 
regret  at  seeing  taken  away  from  their  island  the  coffin  that  had 
rendered  it  so  celebrated ;  but  they  repressed  their  feelings  with  a 
courtesy  that  does  honour  to  the  frankness  of  their  character." 
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ON  the  18th  October  the  French  frigate  quitted  the  islaod 
with  its  precious  burden  on  board. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Captain  acknowledged  cbrdially 
the  kindness  an<i  attention  which  he  an<l  his  crew  had  received  from 
the  English  ant  lion  ties  and  the  inhabitancs  of  the  island  of  St 
Helena;  nay,  promised  a  pension  to  an  old  soldier  who  had  been 
for  many  years  the  guanlian  of  the  Imperial  tomb,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  take  into  consideration  the  petition  of  a  certain  lodging-house 
keeper,  who  pnvye<l  for  a  compensation  for  the  loss  which  the  removal 
of  the  Em[>eror'8  body  would  occasion  to  her.  And  although  it  was 
not  to  be  exi)et*te<i  that  the  great  French  nation  should  forego  its 
natural  ilesire  of  recovering  the  remains  of  a  hero  so  dear  to  it,  for 
the  sjikc  of  the  individual  interest  of  the  landlady  in  question,  it 
must  have  l)een  8atisfa<*tory  to  her  to  find  that  the  peculiarity 
of  her  jM)8ition  was  so  delicately  appreciated  by  the  august  Prince 
who  coniniande<i  the  expedition,  and  carrie<i  away  with  him  aninvf 
dimidinm  smr — the  lialf  of  the  -genteel  independence  which  sIk* 
derived  from  the  situation  of  her  hotel.  In  a  word,  politeness  aii<l 
friendship  could  not  l)e  carrieil  farther.  The  Prince's  realm  an«i 
the  landla<ly'8  were  bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  amity. 
M.  Thiers  was  Minister  of  France,  the  great  patron  of  the  En2li>h 
alliance.  At  London  M.  Guizot  was  the  worthy  representative  «'f 
the  French  goodwill  towards  the  Brirish  pei>ple ;  aud  the  remark 
frequently  ma4le  by  our  orators  at  public  dinners,  that  "  France  aD«l 
England,  while  unite<i,  might  defy  the  world,"  was  considered  as 
likely  to  hold  good  for  many  years  to  come, — the  union  that  i^. 
As  for  defying  the  world,  that  was  neither  here  nor  there  ;  nor  did 
English  pi>liticians  ever  dream  of  doing  any  such  thing,  except  p)erha|« 
at  the  tenth  glass  of  |x>rt  at  "  Freemasons'  Tavern." 

Little,   however,  did  IVIrs.   Corbett,  the  St.   Helena  landlady, 
httle  did  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Ferdinand  Philip  Marie  de 
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Joinville  know  what  was  going  on  in  Europe  all  tliis  time  (when  I 
say  in  Euroi)e,  I  mean  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt) ;  how  clouds, 
in  fact,  were  gathering  upon  what  you  call  the  political  horizon; 
and  how  tempests  were  rising  that  were  to  blow  to  pieces  our  Anglo- 
(xallic  temple  of  friendship.  Oh,  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  a  single 
wi(^ked  ohl  Turk  should  be  the  means  of  setting  our  two  Christian 
nations  by  the  ears  ! 

Yes,  my  love,  this  disreputable  old  man  had  been  for  some  time 
past  the  object  of  the  disinterested  attention  of  the  great  sovereigns 
of  Euroi)e.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  (a  moral  character,  though 
following  the  Greek  superstition,  and  adored  for  his  mildness  and 
benevolence  of  disposition),  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  our  own  gracious  Queen,  had  taken  such  just  offence 
at  his  conduct  and  disobedience  towards  a  young  and  interesting 
sovereign,  whose  authority  he  had  disregarded,  whose  fleet  he  had 
kidnapped,  whose  fair  provinces  he  had  j>ounced  upon,  that  they 
determined  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Abdul  Medjid  the  First,  Emperor 
of  the  Turks,  and  bring  his  rebellious  vassal  to  reason.  In  this 
project  the  French  nation  was  invited  to  join ;  but  they  refiised  the 
invitation,  saying,  that  it  was  necessary  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  that  His  Highness  Mehemet  Ali  should 
keep  possession  of  what  by  hook  or  by  crook  he  had  gotten,  and 
that  they  would  have  no  hand  in  iiyuring  liim.  But  why  continue 
this  argument,  which  you  have  read  in  the  newspapers  for  many 
months  past?  You,  my  dear,  must  know  as  well  as  I,  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  could  not  possibly  be  maintained  in  any 
such  way  ;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
progress  of  the  old  robber  has  not  ma<le  much  difference  to  us  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Russell  Square,  and  the  battle  of  Nezib  did 
not  in  the  loiwt  affect  our  taxes,  our  homes,  our  institutions,  or  the 
]>rice  of  butcher's  meat,  yet  tliere  is  no  knowing  what  might  have 
]iapi)ened  hail  Mehemet  Ali  been  allowed  to  remain  quietly  as  he 
vriiH  ;  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  might  have  been — the 
deuce  knows  where. 

Here,  then,  in  a  nutshell,  you  have  the  whole  matter  in  dispute. 
While  Mrs.  Corbett  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville  were  innocently 
interchanging  compliments  at  St.  Helena, — bang  !  bang !  Commodore 
Napier  was  pouring  broadsides  into  Tyre  and  Sidon;  our  gallant 
navy  was  storming  breaches  and  routing  armies ;  Colonel  Hodges 
ha<l  seized  upon  the  gr(;en  standanl  of  Ibrahim  Pasha;  anil  the 
powder  magazine  of  St.  John  of  Acre  was  blown  up  sky-high,  with 
eighteen  hundred  Egyptian  soMiers  in  company  with  it.  The  French 
said  that  /  o/*  Anglais  had  achieved  all  these  successes,  and  no  doubt 
believed  that  the  poor  fellows  at  Acre  were  bribed  to  a  man. 
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It  must  have  been  particularly  unpleasant  to  a  higfa-mioikd 
nation  like  the  French — at  the  very  moment  when  the  Egypdu 
affiur  and  the  balance  of  Europe  had  been  settled  in  this  abrupt 
way — to  find  out  all  of  a  sudden  that  the  Pasha  of  Elgjrpt  wu  thdr 
dearest  friend  and  ally.  They  had  suffered  in  the  person  of  tbdr 
friend;  and  though,  seeing  that  the  dispute  was  ended,  and  the 
territory  out  of  his  hand,  they  could  not  hope  to  get  it  back  lor 
him,  or  to  aid  him  in  any  substantial  way,  yet  Monsieur  Thiol 
determined,  just  as  a  mark  of  politeness  to  the  Pasha,  to  figjit  all 
Europe  for  maltreating  him, — all  Europe.  England  ineloded.  He 
was  bent  on  war,  and  an  immense  majority  of  the  nation  went  with 
him.  He  called  for  a  million  of  soldiers,  and  would  hare  bad  them 
too,  had  not  the  King  been  against  the  project  and  delayed  the 
completion  of  it  at  least  for  a  time. 

Of  these  great  European  disputes  Captain  Joinville  recdTed  i 
notification  while  he  was  at  sea  on  board  his  frigate :  as  we  find 
by  the  official  account  which  has  been  published  of  his  mission. 


Some  days  after  quitting  St  Helena,"  says  that  docmnent, 
the  expedition  fell  in  with  a  ship  oomiug  from  [Europe,  and  wu 
thus  made  acquainted  with  the  warlike  rumours  then  afloat,  l^ 
which  a  collision  with  the  English  marine  was  rendered  possible. 
The  Prince  de  JoinviUe  immediately  assembled  the  officers  <^  the 
Belle  Pouhy  to  deliberate  on  an  event  so  unexpected  and 
impi^rtant. 

"  The  council  of  war  having  expressed  its  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  at  all  events  to  prepare  for  an  energetic  defence,  prepara- 
tions were  ma<le  to  place  in  batterj'  all  the  guns  that  the  firigate 
could  bring  to  bear  against  the  enemy.  The  provisional  cabins 
that  ha<l  been  fitte<l  up  in  the  batter}'  were  demolished,  the  parti- 
tions removed,  and,  with  all  the  elegant  furniture  of  the  cabins, 
flung  into  the  sea.  The  Prince  de  JoinviUe  was  the  first  *  to  eit- 
cute  himself/  and  the  frigate  soon  found  itself  armed  with  six  or 
eight  more  guns. 

"  That  part  of  the  ship  where  these  cabins  had  previously  been, 
went  by  the  name  of  Lacedsemon ;  everjthing  luxurious  beinj: 
banishe<l  to  make  way  for  what  was  useful. 

**  Indee<l,  all  i)er8<)ns  who  were  on  hoard,  agree  in  saying  that 
Monseii^ieur  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe  most  worthily  acquitted  him- 
self of  the  great  and  honoiu^ble  mission  which  had  laeen  oonfidtii 
to  him.  All  athnn  not  only  that  tlie  commandant  of  the  expedition 
did  everything:  at  St.  Helena  which  as  a  Frenchman  he  was  boun*! 
to  do  in  onler  that  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  shouUl  receive  all 
the  honours  due  to  them,  but  moreover  that  he  accomplished  his 
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mission  with  all  the  measured  solenmity,  all  the  pious  and  severe 
dignity,  that  the  son  of  the  Emperor  himself  would  have  shown 
upon  a  like  occasion.  The  comman<lant  had  also  comprehended 
that  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  must  never  fall  into  the  hamls  of 
the  stranger,  and  being  himself  decided  rather  to  sink  his  ship  than 
to  give  up  his  i)reciou8  deposit,  he  had  inspired  every  one  about  him 
with  the  same  energetic  resolution  that  he  had  himself  taken 
*  against  an  extreme  eventuality,^ 


> » 


Monseigneur,  my  dear,  is  really  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows 
it  is  jwssible  to  see.  A  tall,  broad-chested,  slim-waisted,  brown- 
faced,  dark-eyed  young  prince,  with  a  great  beard  (and  other  martial 
qualities  no  doubt)  beyond  his  years.  As  be  strode  into  the  Chapel 
of  the  Invalides  on  Tuesday  at  the  head  of  his  men,  he  made  no 
small  imi)ression,  I  can  tell  you,  upon  the  ladies  assembled  to 
witness  the  ceremonv.  Nor  are  the  crew  of  tlie  Belle  Poule 
less  agreeable  to  look  at  than  their  commander.  A  more  clean, 
smart,  active,  well-limbed  set  of  lads  never  "  did  dance  "  upon  the 
deck  of  the  famed  Belle  Pcmle  in  the  days  of  her  memorable 
combat  with  the  Saucy  Arethusa. 

"  These  five  hundred  sailors,"  says  a  French  newspaper,  speaking 
of  them  in  the  proper  French  way,  "sword  in  hand,  in  the  severe 
costume  of  board-ship  (la  severe  tenue  du  hard),  seemed  proud  of 
the  mission  that  they  had  just  accomplished.  Their  blue  jackets, 
their  red  cravats,  the  turned-down  collars  of  blue  shirts  edged  with 
white,  above  all,  their  resolute  appearance  and  martial  air,  gave  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  present  state  of  our  marine — a  marine 
of  which  so  mu(^h  might  be  expected,  and  from  which  so  little  has 
been  required." — Le  Commerce,  16th  December. 

There  they  were,  sure  enough  ;  a  cutlass  upon  one  hip,  a  pistol 
on  the  other — a  gallant  set  of  young  men  indeed.  I  doubt,  to  be 
sure,  whether  the  severe  tenue  du  lord  requires  that  the  seamen 
should  be  always  furnished  with  these  ferocious  weapons,  which  ih 
sundry  maritime  manannTes,  such  as  going  to  sleep  in  your 
hammock,  for  instance,  or  twinkling  a  binnacle,  or  luffing  a  marlin- 
spike,  or  keel-hauling  a  maintopgallant  (all  naval  operations,  my 
dear,  w^hieh  any  seafaring  novelist  will  explain  to  you), — I  doubt, 
I  say,  whether  these  weapons  are  alivays  worn  by  sailors,  and  have 
heard  that  they  are  commoidy,  an<l  very  sensibly  too,  locked  up 
until  they  are  wanted.  Take  another  example :  supjwse  artillery- 
men were  incea«^ntly  comj)elled  to  walk  about  with  a  pyramid  of 
twenty-four-pound  shot  in  one  pocket,  a  lighted  fuse  and  a  few 
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barreb  of  gunpowder  in  the  other — these  objects  would,  as  yon 
may  imagine,  greatly  inconvenience  the  artilleryman  in  his  peaceliil 
state. 

The  newspaper  writer  is  therefore  moet  likely  mistaken  m 
saying  that  tlie  seamen  were  in  the  sivere  tenue  du  bordy  or  br 
"  bord  "  meaning  "  abordage  " — which  operation  they  were  not,  in 
a  harmless  church,  hung  round  with  velvet  and  wax-candles,  and 
filled  with  ladies,  surely  called  upon  to  perform.  Nor  indeed  ctn 
it  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  picked  men  of  the  crack  frigate 
of  the  French  navy  are  a  "  good  specimen  "  of  the  rest  of  the  French 
marine,  any  more  than  a  cuirassed  colossus  at  the  gate  of  the  Hone 
Guards  can  be  considered  a  fair  sample  of  the  British  soldier  of  the 
line.  The  sword  and  pistol,  however,  had  no  doubt  their  effect  — 
the  former  was  in  its  sheath,  the  latter  not  loaded,  and  I  hear  that 
the  French  ladies  are  quite  in  raptiu'es  with  these  charming  lauyt- 
de-mer. 

Let  the  warlike  accoutrements  then  pass.  It  was  necessair, 
perhaps,  to  strike  the  Parisians  with  awe,  and  therefore  the  crew 
was  armed  in  thii^  fierce  fashion ;  but  why  should  the  Captain 
begin  to  swagger  as  well  as  his  men  ?  and  why  did  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  lug  out  sword  and  pistol  so  early  ?  or  why,  if  he  thought 
fit  to  make  preparations,  should  the  official  jounuds  brag  of  them 
afterwards  as  proofs  of  his  extraordinary  courage  ? 

Here  is  the  case.  The  English  Grovemment  makes  him  a 
present  of  the  bones  of  Napoleon  :  English  workmen  work  for  nine 
hours  without  ceiusing,  and  dig  the  coffin  out  of  the  ground :  the 
English  Commissioner  hands  over  the  key  of  the  box  to  the  French 
representative,  Monsieur  Chabot :  English  horses  carry  the  funeral- 
car  down  to  tlie  scii-shore,  accompanie<l  by  the  English  Governor, 
who  has  actually  left  his  be<l  to  walk  in  the  procession  and  to  do 
the  French  nation  honour. 

After  receiving  and  acknowledging  these  politenesses,  the  French 
captain  takes  his  charge  on  Ixwxd,  and  the  first  thing  we  afterwards 
hear  of  him  is  the  detennination  "  qu'il  a  su  faire  passer  "  into  all 
his  crew,  to  sink  rather  than  yield  up  the  Ixxly  of  the  Emperor 
"  aux  mains  de  1  etranger  " — into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner.  Mv 
dear  Monseigneur,  is  not  this  par  trop  fort  ?  Supp)ose  "  the 
foreigner"  had  wanted  the  coffin,  could  he  not  have  kept  it?  Whv 
show  this  unralled-ftir  valour,  this  extraordinary  alacrity  at  sinking  i 
Sink  or  blow  yourself  up  as  much  as  you  please,  but  your  Roval 
Highness  nuist  see  that  the  genteel  thhig  would  have  been  to  wait 
until  you  were  a.ske<l  to  do  so,  before  you  oflfended  <nx)d-natured 
honest  i)eople,  who-  Heaven  help  them  !—  have  never  shown  them- 
selves at  all  murderously  inclined  towards  you.      A  man   knocka 
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(l(Avn  bis  cabins  forsootb,  tbrows  bis  tables  and  cbairs  overboard, 
runs  guns  into  the  portholes,  and  calls  "  le  quartier  du  bord  oh 
existaient  ces  chambres,  Laceda;mon."  Laceda;mon  !  There  is  a 
province,  0  Prince,  in  your  Royal  father's  dominions,  a  fruitful 
parent  of  heroes  in  its  time,  which  would  have  given  a  much  better 
nickname  to  your  quartier  du  bord:  you  should  have  called  it 
Ghuscony. 

"  Sooner  than  strike  we'll  all  ez-pi-er 
On  board  of  the  Bell-e  Pou-le." 

Such  fanfaronnading  is  very  well  on  the  part  of  Tom  Dibdin,  but  a 
person  of  your  Royal  Highness's  "  pious  and  severe  dignity  "  should 
have  been  above  it.  If  you  entertained  an  idea  that  war  was  immi- 
nent, would  it  not  have  been  far  better  to  have  made  your  prepara- 
tions in  quiet,  and  when  you  found  the  war-rumour  blown  over,  to 
have  said  nothing  about  what  you  intended  to  do  ?  Fie  upon  such 
cheap  Lacedsemonianism !  There  is  no  poltroon  in  the  world  but 
can  brag  about  what  he  would  have  done :  however,  to  do  your 
Royal  Highnesses  nation  justice,  they  brag  and  fight  too. 

This  narrative,  my  dear  Miss  Smith,  as  you  will  have  remarked, 
is  not  a  simple  tale  merely,  but  is  accompanied  by  many  moral  and 
pithy  remarks  which  form  its  chief  value,  in  the  writer's  eyes  at 
least,  and  the  above  account  of  the  sham  Lacedsemon  on  board  the 
Belle  PotUe  has  a  double-barrelled  morality,  as  I  conceive.  Besides 
justly  reprehending  the  French  propensity  towards  braggadocio,  it 
proves  very  strongly  a  point  on  which  I  am  the  only  statesman  in 
Europe  who  has  strongly  insisted.  In  the  '*  Paris  Sketch  Book " 
it  was  stated  that  the  French  hate  us.  They  hate  us,  my  dear, 
profoundly  and  desperately,  and  there  never  was  such  a  hollow 
humbug  in  the  world  as  the  French  alliance.  Men  get  a  character 
for  patriotism  in  France  merely  by  hating  England.  Directly  they 
go  into  strong  opposition  (where,  you  know,  people  are  always  more 
patriotic  than  on  the  ministerial  side),  they  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  have  their  hold  on  the  people,  by  hating  England  in  common 
with  them.  Why]  It  is  a  long  story,  and  the  hatred  may  be 
accounted  for  by  many  reasons,  both  political  and  social.  Any  time 
these  eight  hundred  years  this  ill-will  has  been  going  on,  and  has 
been  transmitted  on  the  French  side  from  father  to  son.  On  the 
French  side,  not  on  ours :  we  have  had  no,  or  few,  defeats  to  com- 
plain of,  no  invasions  to  make  us  angry ;  but  you  see  that  to  discuss 
such  a  period  of  time  would  demand  a  considerable  number  of  pages, 
and  for  the  present  we  will  avoid  the  examination  of  the  question. 

But  they  hate  us,  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it ;  and  you  see 
how  this  hatred  has  exploded  just  now.  not  upon  a  serious  cause  of 
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difference,  but  upon  an  argument :  for  what  is  the  Pasha  of  Et^rpt 
to  UB  or  them  but  a  mere  abstract  opinion  ?  For  the  same  m^jQ 
the  Little-endians  in  Lilli[Mit  abhorred  the  Big-endians ;  ami  I  Ik^ 
you  to  remark  how  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Ferdinaiid  Mary, 
upon  hearing  that  this  argument  was  in  the  course  of  debate 
between  us,  straightway  flung  his  furniture  overboard  and  exprea^ed 
a  preference  for  sinking  his  ship  rather  than  yielding  it  to  the 
Granger.  Nothing  came  of  this  wish  of  his,  to  be  sure ;  but  the 
intention  is  everything.  Unlucky  circumstances  denied  him  the 
power,  but  he  had  the  wilL 

Well,  beyond  this  disappointment,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  hsd 
nothing  to  complain  of  during  the  voyage,  which  terminated  happily 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Bdle  Poule  at  Cherbourg,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  at  five  o*clor;k  in  the  morning.  A  telegraph  made  the 
glad  news  known  at  Paris,  where  the  Minister  of  the  Interiur, 
Tann^guy-Duch^tel  (you  will  read  the  name,  marlani,  in  the  oki 
Anglo- French  wars),  had  already  made  ''  immense  preparations  '^  for 
receiving  the  body  of  Napoleon. 

The  entry  was  fixed  for  the  15th  of  December. 

On  the  8th  of  December  at  Cherbourg  the  body  was  transferred 
from  the  Belle  Poule  frigate  to  the  Xormandie  steamer.  On  which 
occasion  the  Mayor  of  Cherbourg  deposited,  in  the  name  of  his  town, 
a  gold  laurel  branch  upon  the  coffin — which  was  saluted  by  the  forts 
and  dykes  of  the  jilaxie  with  oxe  thousand  guxs  !  There  was  a 
treat  for  the  inhabitants. 

There  was  on  board  the  steamer  a  splendid  rccepta<.'le  for  the 
cofl&n  :  "  a  temple  with  twelve  pillars  and  a  dome  to  cover  it  from 
the  wet  an<l  moisture,  surrounded  with  velvet  han^ngs  an«l  silver 
fringes.  At  the  hea^l  was  a  gold  cross,  at  the  foot  a  gold  lamp : 
other  lamjis  were  kept  constantly  burning  iRithin,  and  vases  of 
buniiui^  incense  were  huii<(  iiround.  An  altar,  hung  with  velvet 
and  silver,  was  at  the  mizen-mast  of  the  vessel,  ayid  Jour  silitr 
eagles  at  each  corner  of  the  altar."  It  was  a  compliment  at  once 
to  Najwleon  antl — excuse  nie  for  saying  so,  but  so  the  facts  are— to 
NaiKjleon  and  to  God  Almighty. 

Three  steiiniers,  the  yormamUe^  the  Ve'loce,  and  the  Courrier, 
formal  the  exiHMlition  from  Cherlxjurg  to  Havre,  at  which  place 
they  arrive<l  on  the  evening'  of  the  9th  of  December,  and  where  the 
Vdoce  wa.s  rej>lace(l  by  the  Seine  steanjer,  having  in  tow  one  of  the 
state-coasters,  which  was  to  fire  the  salute  at  the  moment  when  the 
body  was  tninsferre<l  into  one  of  the  vessels  l)elonging  to  the  Seine. 

The  expedition  p;isse<l  Havre  the  same  night,  and  came  to  anchor 
at  Val  de  la  Haye,  on  th(;  Seine,  three  leagues  below  Rt)uen. 

Here  the  next  morning  (10th),  it  was  met  by   the   flotUla  of 
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steamboats  of  the  Upper  Seine,  consisting  of  the  three  Dorades,  the 
three  Utoiles,  the  Elbeuvieriy  the  Parisien^  the  Parisienne,  and  the 
Zampa,  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  the  persons  of  the  expe<lition, 
embarked  immediately  in  the  flotilla,  which  arrived  the  same  day  at 
Rouen. 

At  Rouen  salutes  were  fired,  the  National  Guard  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  paid  military  honours  t<>  the  body ;  and  over  the  middle 
of  the  suspension-bridge  a  magnificent  cenotaph  was  erected,  decorated 
with  flags,  fasces,  violet  hangings,  and  the  Imperial  arms.  Before 
the  cenotaph  the  expedition  stopped,  and  the  absolution  was  given 
by  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy.  After  a  couple  of  hours*  stay,  the 
expedition  proceeded  to  Pont  de  V  Arche.  On  the  1 1  tli  it  reached 
Vernon,  on  the  12th  Mantes,  on  the  13th  Maisons-sur-Seine. 

"  Everywhere,"  says  the  oflicial  account  from  which  the  above 
particulars  are  borrowed,  "  the  authorities,  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  people-  flocked  to  the  passage  of  the  flotilla,  desirous  to  render 
the  honours  due  to  his  glory,  which  is  the  glory  of  France.  In 
seeing  its  hero  return,  the  nation  seemed  to  have  found  its  Palladium 
again, — the  sainted  relics  of  victory." 

At  length,  on  the  14th,  the  coffin  was  transferred  from  the 
Dorade  steamer  on  board  the  Imperial  vessel  arrived  from  Paris. 
In  the  evening  the  Imperial  vessel  arrived  at  Courbevbie,  which  was 
the  last  stage  of  the  journey. 

Here  it  was  that  Monsieur  Guizot  went  to  examine  the  vessel, 
and  was  very  nearly  flung  into  the  Seine,  as  report  goes,  by  the 
patriots  assembled  there.  It  is  now  lying  on  the  river,  near  the 
Invalides,  amidst  the  drifting  ice,  whither  the  people  of  Paris  are 
flocking  out  to  see  it. 

The  vessel  is  of  a  very  elegant  antique  form,  and  I  can  give  you 
on  the  Thames  no  better  idea  of  it  than  by  requesting  you  to  fancy 
an  immense  wherry,  of  which  the  stem  has  been  cut  straight  off, 
and  on  which  a  temple  on  steps  has  been  elevated.  At  the  figure- 
head is  an  immense  gold  eagle,  and  at  the  stem  is  a  little  terrace, 
filled  with  evergreens  and  a  profusion  of  banners.  Upon  pedestals 
along  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  tripods  in  which  incense  was  burned, 
and  underneath  them  are  garlands  of  flowers  called  here  "  immortals." 
Four  eagles  surmount  the  temple,  and  a  great  sctoU  or  garland,  held 
in  their  beaks,  surrounds  it.  It  is  hung  with  velvet  and  gold ;  four 
gold  caryatides  support  the  eutry  of  it ;  and  in  the  midst,  upon  a 
large  platform  hung  with  velvet,  and  bearing  the  Imperial  arms, 
stood  the  cofl&n.  A  steamboat,  carr>'ing  two  hundred  musicians 
playing  funereal  marches  and  military  symphonies,  preceded  this 
magnificent  vessel  to  Courbevoie,  where  a  funereal  temple  was 
erected,  and  "  a  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grilce,  before  which  the 
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seamen  of  the  Belle  PotUe  inclined  themselves,  in  order  to  thank 
her  for  having  granted  them  a  noble  and  glorious  voyage." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  December,  anildst  clouds  of 
incense,  and  thunder  of  cannon,  and  inniunerable  shouts  of  people, 
the  coffin  was  transferred  from  the  barge,  and  carried  by  the  seamen 
of  the  Belle  Poule  to  the  Imperial  Car. 

And  now  having  conducted  our  hero  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Paris,  I  must  tell  you  what  preparations  were  made  in  the  capital 
to  receive  him. 

Ten  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  body,  as  you  walked  across  the 
Deputies*  Bridge,  or  over  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  you  saw  on 
the  bridge  eight,  on  the  E8plana<le  thirty-two,  mysterious  boxes  erected, 
wherein  a  couple  of  score  of  sculptors  were  at  work  night  and  day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Invalides  Avenue,  there  used  to  stand, 
on  a  kind  of  shabby  fountain  or  pump,  a  bust  of  Lafayette,  crowned 
with  some  dirty  wreaths  of  "  immortals,"  and  looking  down  at  the 
little  streamlet  which  occasionally  dribbled  below  him.  The  spot 
of  ground  was  now  clear,  and  Lafayette  and  the  pump  had  been 
consigned  to  some  cellar,  to  make  way  for  the  mighty  procession 
that  was  to  pass  over  the  place  of  their  habitation. 

Strange  coincidence  !  If  I  had  been  Mr.  Victor  Hugo,  my  dear, 
or  a  poet  of  any  note,  I  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  made  an  im- 
promptu concerning  that  Lafayette-crowned  pump,  and  cxjinpared  its 
lot  now  to  the  fortune  of  its  patron  some  fifty  years  ba<:k.  From 
him  then  issued,  as  from  his  fountain  now,  a  feeble  dribble  of  pure 
words ;  then,  as  now,  some  faint  circle  of  disciples  were  wil)in«'  to 
admire  him.  Certiiinly  in  the  midst  of  the  war  and  storm  without, 
this  pure  fount  of  eloiiuence  went  dril)l)ling,  dribbling  on,  till  of  a 
sudden  the  revolutionary  workmen  knocked  down  statue  and  foun- 
tain, and  tlie  gorgeous  Imperial  (uivalcade  tranii)le<l  over  the  s|)ot 
wiiere  they  stood. 

As  for  the  Champs  Elysdes,  there  was  no  end  to  the  pre^xira- 
tions  :  the  first  day  you  saw  a  couple  of  hundred  scaffoldings  ereote<l 
at  int^u'vals  between  the  handsome  gilded  gas-lamps  that  at  present 
ornament  that  avenue  ;  n(^xt  day,  all  these  scafioldings  were  filleil 
with  brick  and  mortiir.  Pn^sently,  over  the  bricks  and  mortar 
rose  p(j(liments  of  statues,  leics  of  «^'(MMosse.s,  leics  ami  Ix^dies  of 
goddesses  ;  legs,  bodies,  and  busts  of  goddesses.  Finally,  on  tlie 
13th  December,  ;L:o<ldesses  complete.  On  the  14th  they  wen^ 
painted  marble-colour  ;  and  the  basements  of  worn!  and  canvits 
on  whi"h  they  stood  were  made  to  resemble  the  same  costlv 
mat<'rial.  The  funereal  urns  were  rea<ly  to  receive  the  fnvnkincense 
and  precious  o<lours  which  were  to  burn  in  them.      A  vai^t  numl»er 
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of  white  columns  stretched  down  the  avenue,  each  bearing  a  bronze 
buckler,  on  which  was  written,  in  gold  letters,  one  of  the  victories 
of  the  Emperor,  and  each  decorated  with  enormous  Imperial  flags. 
On  these  columns  golden  eagles  were  placed ;  and  the  newspapers 
did  not  fail  to  remark  the  ingenious  position  in  which  the  royal 
birds  had  been  set ;  for  while  those  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
way  had  their  heads  turned  towards  the  procession,  as  if  to  watch 
its  coming,  those  on  the  left  were  looking  exactly  the  other  way,  as 
if  to  regard  its  progress.  Do  not  fancy  I  am  joking :  this  point  was 
gravely  and  emphatically  urged  in  many  newspapers ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve no  mortal  Frenchman  ever  thought  it  anything  but  sublime. 

Do  not  internipt  me,  sweet  Miss  Smith.  I  feel  that  you  are 
angry.  I  can  see  from  here  the  pouting  of  your  lips,  and  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say.  You  are  going  to  say,  "  I  will  read 
no  more  of  this  Mr.  Titmarsh  ;  there  is  no  subject,  however  solemn, 
but  he  treats  it  with  flipi)ant  irreverence,  and  no  character,  how- 
ever great,  at  whom  he  docs  not  sneer." 

Ah,  my  dear !  you  are  young  now  and  enthusiastic ;  and  your 
Titmarsh  is  old,  very  old,  sad,  and  grey-heatled.  I  have  seen  a 
poor  mother  buy  a  halfpenny  wreath  at  the  gate  of  Montmartre 
burying-ground,  and  go  with  it  to  her  little  child's  grave,  and  hang 
it  there  over  the  little  humble  stone ;  and  if  ever  you  saw  me  scorn 
the  mean  offering  of  the  poor  shabby  creature,  I  will  give  you  leave 
to  l)e  as  angry  as  you  will.  They  say  that  on  the  passage  of 
Napoleon's  coffin  down  the  Seine,  old  soldiers  and  country  people 
walked  miles  from  their  villages  just  to  caUth  a  sight  of  the  boat 
which  carried  his  body,  and  to  kneel  down  on  the  shore  and  pray 
for  him.  God  forbid  that  we  should  quarrel  with  such  prayers  and 
sorrow,  or  question  their  sincerity.  Something  great  and  good 
must  have  been  in  this  man,  something  loving  and  kindly,  that 
has  kept  his  name  so  cherished  in  the  popular  memory,  and  gained 
him  such  lasting  reverence  and  affection. 

But,  madam,  one  may  respect  the  dead  without  feeling  awe- 
stricken  at  the  plumes  of  the  hearse ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  one 
should  sympathise  with  the  train  of  mut-es  and  undertakers,  how- 
ever deep  may  be  their  mourning.  Look,  I  pray  you,  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  French  nation  has  performed  Napoleon's 
funeral.  Time  out  of  mind,  nations  have  raised,  in  memory  of 
their  heroes,  august  mausoleums,  grand  pyramids,  splendid  statues 
of  gold  or  marble,  sacrificing  whatever  they  had  that  was  most 
costly  and  rare,  or  that  was  most  beautiful  in  art,  as  tokens  of 
their  respect  and  love  for  the  dead  person.  What  a  fine  example  of  , 
this  sort  of  sacrifice  is  that  (reconled  in  a  book  of  which  Simplicity 
is  the  great  characteristic)  of  the  poor  woman  who  brought  her  pot 
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of  precious  ointment — her  all,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Object 
which,  upon  earth,  she  most  loved  and  respected.  "  Economists 
and  calculators  "  there  were  even  in  those  days  who  quarrelled  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  poor  woman  lavished  so  much  "capital"; 
but  you  will  remember  how  nobly  and  generously  the  sacrifice  was 
appreciated,  and  how  tlie  economists  were  put  to  shame. 

With  regard  to  the  funeral  ceremony  that  has  just  been  per- 
formed here,  it  is  said  that  a  famous  public  personage  and  statesman. 
Monsieur  Thiera  indeed,  spoke  with  the  bitterest  indignation  of  the 
general  style  of  tlie  preparations,  and  of  their  mean  and  tawdry  char- 
acter. He  would  have  had  a  pomp  as  magnificent,  he  said,  as  that 
of  Rome  at  the  triumph  of  Aurelian ;  he  would  have  decorated  the 
bridges  and  avenues  tli rough  which  the  procession  wa«  to  pass,  with 
the  costliest  marbles  and  the  finest  works  of  art,  and  have  had  them 
to  remain  there  for  ever  as  monuments  of  the  great  funeral. 

The  economists  and  calculators  might  here  interpose  with  a 
great  de^l  of  rea-son  ;  for  indeed  there  was  no  reason  why  a  nation 
should  imiKJverish  itself  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  whom,  after  all,  it  can  feel  but  a  qualified  enthusiasm  :  but 
it  surely  might  iiave  employed  the  large  sum  voted  for  the  purpo« 
more  wisely  and  generously,  and  recorded  its  respect  for  Napoleon 
by  some  worthy  and  lasting  memorial,  rather  than  have  erected 
yonder  thousand  vain  heaps  of  tinsel,  paint,  and  plaster,  that  are 
already  cnicking  and  cnunbling  in  the  frost  at  three  days  old. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  statues,  indeed,  deserves  to  last  a  month : 
some  are  o<lious  distortions  and  caricatures,  whicli  never  should  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  moment.  On  the  very  day  of  the  fete, 
the  wind  was  shaking  the  canvas  pedestals,  and  the  flimsy  wood- 
work had  begiui  to  gfipe  and  give  way.  At  a  little  distance,  to 
be  sure,  you  could  not  see  the  cra(;ks :  and  pedestals  and  statues 
looked  like  marble.  At  some  disUmce  you  could  not  tell  but  that 
the  wreaths  and  eagles  were  gold  embroidery,  and  not  gilt  paj^er 
—the  great  tricolour  flags  damask,  and  not  striped  calico.  One 
would  think  that  these  sham  splendours  betokened  sham  respect, 
if  (me  had  not  known  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  is  held  in  real 
reverence,  and  observed  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  nation. 
Real  feelings  they  have,  but  they  distort  them  by  exaggeration : 
rejil  courage,  which  they  render  ludicrous  by  intolerable  braggadocio; 
and  I  think  the  above  otticial  account  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville's 
proi^oedini^s  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor's  remains  have 
been  treated  in  their  voyag(;  to  the  capital,  and  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  to  receive  him  in  it,  will  give  my  dear  Miss  Smith 
some  means  of  understanding  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  thia 
worthy  people  of  France. 
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SHALL  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  when  Francois  woke  me  at  a 
very  early  liour  on  this  eventful  morning,  while  the  keen  stars 
were  still  glitt<»ring  overhead,  a  halt-moon,  as  sharp  as  a  razor, 
iHJiiming  in  the  frosty  sky,  and  a  wicked  north  wind  blowing  that 
)>lew  the  blood  out  of  one's  fingers,  and  froze  your  leg  as  you  put  it 
out  of  be<l ; — shall  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  tliat  when  Francois  called  me 
and  said,  "  V'l^  vot'  caf^,  Monsieur  Titemiisse,buvez-le,  tiens,  il  est  tout 
chaud,"  I  felt  myself,  after  imbibing  the  hot  breakfast,  so  comfortable 
under  tlwee  blankets  and  a  mac^kintosh,  that  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  no  man  in  EurojK)  could  say  whether  Titmarsh  would  or 
would  not  be  present  at  the  burial  of  the  Emperor  Najwloon. 

Besides,  my  dear,  the  cold,  there  wjis  another  reason  for 
doubting.  Did  the  French  nation,  or  did  they  not,  intend  to  offer 
up  some  of  us  English  over  the  Imperial  grave?  And  were  the 
games  to  Ikj  concluded  by  a  massacre  ?  It  was  said  in  the  news- 
papers, that  Lonl  Granville  had  despatched  circulars  to  all  the 
English  residents  in  Paris,  l>egging  them  to  keep  their  homes. 
The  French  journals  announced  this  news,  and  wame<l  us  chari- 
tably of  the  fate  intended  for  us.  Had  Lord  Granville  written? 
Certainly  not  to  me.  Or  had  he  written  to  all  except  me  f  And 
was  I  the  victim — the  doomed  one? — to  be  seized  directly  I  showed 
my  face  in  the  Champs  Elys^ea,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  French 
Patriotism  to  the  frantic  chorus  of  the  "Marseillaise"?  Depend 
on  it,  madam,  that  high  and  low  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  were  not 
altogether  at  their  ease,  and  that  the  bravest  felt  no  small  tremor ! 
And  be  sure  of  this,  that  as  His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  took  his 
nightcap  off  his  Royal  head  that  morning,  he  prayed  heartily  that 
he  might,  at  night,  put  it  on  in  safety. 

Well,  as  my  companion  and  I  came  out  of  doors,  being  bound 
for  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  for  which  a  Deputy  had  kindly 
furnished  us  with  tickets,  we  saw  the  very  prettiest  sight  of  the 
whole  day,  and  I  can't  refrain  from  mentioning  it  to  my  dear 
tender-hearted  Miss  Smith. 

In  the  same  house  where  I  live  (but  about  five  stories  nearer  the 
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ground),  lodges  an  English  family,  consisting  of — 1.  A  great-graml- 
mother,  a  bale  handsome  old  lady  of  seventy,  the  very  best-dressed  and 
neatest  old  lady  in  Paris.  2.  A  grandfather  and  grandmother,  toler- 
ably young  to  bear  that  title.  3.  A  daughter.  And  4.  Two  little 
great-grand,  or  grand-children,  that  may  be  of  the  age  of  three  and 
one,  and  belong  to  a  son  and  daughter  who  are  in  India.  The  grand- 
father, who  is  as  proud  of  his  wife  as  he  was  thirty  years  ago  when 
he  married,  and  pays  her  compliments  still  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day, 
and  when  he  leads  her  into  a  room  looks  round  at  the  persons 
assembled,  and  says  in  his  heart,  *'  Here,  gentlemen,  here  is  my  wife 
— show  me  such  another  woman  in  England," — this  gentleman  had 
hired  a  room  on  the  Champs  Elys^,  for  he  would  not  have  his  wife 
catch  cold  by  exposing  her  to  the  balconies  in  the  open  air. 

When  I  came  to  the  street,  I  found  the  family  assembled  in  the 
following  order  of  march  : — 

No.  1,  the  great-grandmother,  walking  daintily  along,  sup- 
ported by  No.  3,  her  granddaughter. 

A  nurse  carrying  No.  4  junior,  who  was  sound  asleep  :  and 

a  huge  basket  containing  saucepans,  bottles  of  milk, 
parcels  of  infants'  foo<l,  certain  dimity  napkins,  a  child's 
coral,  and  a  little  horse  belonging  to  No.  4  senior. 

A  servant  bearing  a  basket  of  condiments. 

No.   2,   ;:jandfather,   spick   and    span,    clean    shaved,   hat 

brushed,  white  buckskin  gloves,  baml)oo  cane,  brown 
great-coat,  walking  as  upright  and  solemn  as  may  be, 
having  his  lady  on  his  arm. 

No.   4,  senior,  with  mottled  legs  and  a  tartan    costume^ 

who  was  frisking  about  l)etween  his  grandpapa's  legs, 
who  heartily  wished  him  at  home. 

"  My  dear,"  his  face  seemed  to  say  to  his  lady,  "  I  think  you 
might  have  left  the  little  things  in  the  nursery,  for  we  shall  have 
to  squeeze  through  a  terrible  crowd  in  the  Champs  Elys^es." 

The  lady  wa.s  going  out  for  a  day's  pleasure,  and  her  face  was 
full  of  care :  she  had  to  look  first  after  her  old  mother  who  was 
walking  ahead,  then  after  No.  4  junior  with  the  nurse — he  might 
fall  into  all  sorts  of  danger,  wake  up,  cry,  catch  cold  ;  nurse  might 
slip  down,  or  Heaven  knows  what.  Then  she  had  to  look  her 
husband  in  the  face,  who  liad  gone  to  such  expense  and  been  so 
kind  for  her  sake,  and  make  that  gentleman  believe  she  was 
thoroughly  hap])y  ;  and,  finally,  she  had  to  keep  an  eye  upon  No. 
4  senior,  who,  jis  she  was  j)eifcctly  certain,  was  about  in  two 
minutes  to  he  lost  for  ever,  or  tnimpled  to  pieces  in  the  crowd. 

These  events  took  place  in  a  quiet  little  street  leading  into  the 
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Chanips  Elys^es,  the  entry  of  which  we  had  almost  reached  by  this 
time.  The  four  detachments  above  described,  which  had  been  strag- 
gling a  little  in  their  passage  down  the  street,  closed  up  at  the  end  of 

it,  and  stood  for  a  moment  huddled  together.     No.  3,  Miss  X , 

began  speaking  to  her  companion  the  great-grandmother. 

*'  Hush,  my  dear,"  said  that  old  lady,  looking  round  alarmed  at 
her  daughter.  ^^ Speak  French^  And  she  straightway  began  nervously 
to  make  a  speech  which  she  supposed  to  be  in  that  language,  but 
which  was  as  much  like  French  as  Iroquois.  The  whole  secret  was  out : 
you  could  read  it  in  the  grandmother's  face,  who  was  doing  all  she 
could  to  keep  iirom  crying,  and  looked  as  friglitened  as  she  dared  to 
look.  Tlie  two  elder  ladies  had  settled  lietween  them  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  general  English  skiughter  that  day,  and  had  brouglit  the 
children  with  them,  so  that  they  might  all  be  murdered  in  company. 

God  bless  you,  0  women,  moist-eyed  and  tender-hearted !  In 
those  gentle  silly  tears  of  yours  there  is  something  touches  one,  be 
they  never  so  foolish.  I  don't  think  there  were  many  such  natural 
drops  shed  that  day  as  those  which  just  made  their  appearance  in 
the  grandmother's  eyes,  and  then  went  back  again  as  if  they  had 
been  ashamed  of  themselves,  while  the  good  lady  and  her  little  troop 
walked  across  the  road.  Think  how  happy  she  will  be  when  night 
comes,  and  there  has  been  no  mimler  of  English,  and  the  brood  is 
all  nestled  under  her  wings  sound  asleep,  and  she  is  lying  awake 
thanking  God  that  the  day  and  its  pleasures  and  pains  are  over. 
Whilst  we  were  considering  these  things,  the  grandfather  had  suddenly 
elevated  No.  4  senior  upon  his  left  shoulder,  and  I  saw  the  tartan 
hat  of  that  young  gentleman,  and  the  bamboo-cane  which  had  been 
transferred  to  him,  high  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  on  the  opposite 
side  through  which  the  party  moved. 

After  this  little  procession  had  passed  away — you  may  laugh  at 
it,  but  upon  my  word  and  conscience.  Miss  Smith,  I  saw  nothing  in 
the  course  of  the  day  which  aflfecte<i  me  more — after  this  little  pnn 
cession  had  passed  away,  the  other  came,  accompanied  by  gim-banging, 
flag-waving,  incense-burning,  trumpets  pealing,  drums  rolling,  and  at 
the  close,  received  by  the  voice  of  six  hundred  choristers,  sweetly  modu- 
lated to  the  tones  of  fifteen  score  of  fiddlers.  Then  you  saw  horse  and 
foot,  jackboots  and  bearskin,  cuirass  and  bayonet,  national  guard  and 
line,  marshals  and  generals,  all  over  gold,  smart  aides-de-camp  gallop- 
ing about  like  mad,  and  high  in  the  midst  of  all,  riding  on  his  golden 
buckler,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  forsooth — Imperial  Caesar,  with 
his  crown  over  his  head,  laurels  and  standards  waving  about  his  gor- 
geous chariot,  and  a  million  of  people  looking  on  in  wonder  and  awe. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  reclined  on  his  shield,  with 
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his  head  a  little  elevateiL  His  Majesty's  skull  is  Tc^uminoos.  hi$ 
forehead  broad  and  large.  We  remarked  that  His  Impmal  Majesty  s 
brow  was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  appearance  was  also  TisiUr 
about  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  He  kept  his  eyelids  oonstaoitly  doeeii 
by  which  we  had  the  opportunity  of  obserring  that  the  upper  lids 
were  garnished  with  eyelashes.  Yean  and  climate  hare  effected 
upon  the  face  of  this  great  monarch  only  a  trifling  alteration ;  ire 
may  say,  indeed,  that  Time  has  touched  His  Imperial  and  Rov^d 
Majesty  with  the  lightest  feather  in  his  wing.  In  the  noee  of  the 
Conqueror  of  Aiisterlitz  we  remarked  Tery  little  alterati<xi :  it  is  i^ 
the  beautiful  shape  which  we  remember  it  possessed  fiTe-and-tweotv 
years  since,  ere  unfortunate  circumstances  induced  him  to  leave  us 
for  a  while.  The  nostril  and  the  tube  of  the  nose  i^>pear  to  have 
undergone  some  slight  alteration,  but  in  examining  a  beloTed  obj<><1 
the  eye  of  affection  is  perhaps  too  criticaL  Vii^  rSmpereur  !  the 
soldier  of  Marengo  is  among  us  again.  His  lips  are  thinner,  perhaps, 
than  they  were  before !  how  white  his  teeth  are  !  you  can  just  see 
tliree  of  them  pressing  his  under  lip ;  and  pray  remark  the  fulness 
of  his  cheeks  and  the  round  contour  of  his  chin.  Oh,  those  beautiiril 
white  liands !  many  a  time  have  they  patted  the  cheek  of  poor 
Josephine,  and  playe<l  with  the  black  ringlets  of  her  hair.  She  is  dead 
now,  and  cold,  poor  creatiu^ ;  and  so  are  Hortense  aind  bold  Euir^ne, 
"than  whom  tlie  world  never  saw  a  curtier  kniglit,"  as  was  said  of 
King  Arthur's  Sir  Ljincflot.  What  a  day  woultl  it  have  been  f'»r 
tlif>se  three  could  they  but  have  lived  until  now,  and  seen  their 
hero  returning !  Where's  Xey  ?  His  wife  sits  bx^king  out  fn>ni 
]^I<»nsieur  Flahaut's  ^\^ndow  yonder,  but  the  bravest  of  the  brave  is 
not  with  her.  Murat,  ttK),  is  absent :  honest  J<Ku-him  loves  the 
Emperor  at  heart,  and  refK?nts  that  he  wjis  not  at  Waterloo :  who 
knows  but  that  at  the  sight  of  the  handsome  swonlsnian  tb^se 
stublwni  English  "  canaille  "  would  have  given  way  ?  A  kin?.  Sire, 
is,  you  know,  the  lO'eatest  of  slaves — State  affairs  of  conset|uence — 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Napk^  is  detaine<l  no  doubt.  \Vheu  wo 
liust  siiw  tlie  King,  however,  and  his  Highness  the  Priiuv  of  Elobinsren, 
they  lookeil  to  have  as  goo<l  health  as  ever  they  had  in  their  livt*s, 
and  we  heard  each  of  them  calmlv  calling  out  ^^  JTire  !  "as  thevhave 
done  in  nunil)erless  kittles  U-fore. 

Is  it  possible?  cim  the  Emperor  forget?  We  don't  like  to  brv:ik 
it  to  him,  but  luis  he  forgotten  idl  aljout  the  farm  at  Pizzo,  and  the 
garden  of  the  Ol»servator>'  ?  Yes,  truly  :  there  he  lies  on  his  <;olden 
shiehl,  never  stirring,  never  so  much  as  lifting  his  eyelids,  or  o|>eninir 
his  lips  any  wider. 

0  mnttas  tHiju'(a(uT7i  !  Here  is  our  Sovereign  in  all  his  irlorv, 
and  they  fired  a  thousand  guns  at  Cherbourg,  and  never  woke  him  ! 
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However,  we  are  advancing  matters  by  several  hours,  and  you 
must  give  just  as  much  credence  as  you  please  to  the  subjoined 
remarks  concerning  the  procession,  seeing  that  your  humble  servant 
could  not  possibly  be  present  at  it,  being  bound  for  the  church 
elsewhere. 

Programmes,  however,  have  been  published  of  the  affair,  and 
your  vivid  fancy  will  not  fail  to  give  life  to  them,  and  the  whole 
magnificent  train  will  pass  before  you. 

Fancy,  then,  that  the  guns  are  fired  at  Neuilly :  the  body  landed 
at  daybreak  iirom  the  funereal  barge,  and  transferred  to  the  car ;  and 
fancy  the  car,  a  huge  Juggernaut  of  a  machine,  rolling  on  four  wheels 
of  an  antique  shape,  which  supported  a  basement  adorned  with 
golden  eagles,  banners,  laiu^ls,  and  velvet  hangings.  Above  the 
hangings  stand  twelve  golden  statues  with  raised  arms  supporting 
a  huge  shield,  on  which  the  coffin  lay.  On  the  coffin  was  the 
Imperial  crown,  covered  with  violet  velvet  crape,  and  the  whole 
vast  machine  was  drawn  by  horses  in  superb  housings,  led  by  valets 
in  the  Imperial  livery. 

Fancy  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  first  of  all — 

The  Gendarmerie  of  the  Seine,  with  their  trumpets  and 
Colonel. 

The  Municipal  Guard  (horse),  with  their  trumpets,  standard, 
and  Colonel. 

Two  squadrons  of  the  7th  Lancers,  with  Colonel,  standard, 
and  music. 

The  Commandant  of  Paris  and  his  Staff. 

A  battalion  of  Infantry  of  the  Line,  with  their  flag,  sappers, 
drums,  music,  and  Colonel. 

The  Municipal  Guard  (foot),  with  flag,  drums,  and  Colonel. 

The  Sapper-pumpers,  with  ditto. 

Then  picture  to  yourself  more  sciuadrons  of  Lanc«rs  and 
Cuirassiers.  The  General  of  the  Division  and  his  Staff; 
all  officers  of  all  anus  employed  at  Paris,  and  un- 
attaclied ;  the  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr,  the  Poly- 
techni(i  School,  the  School  of  the  Etat-Major;  and  the 
Professors  and  Staff  of  each.  Go  on  imagining  more 
battalions  of  Infantry,  of  Artillery,  companies  of  En- 
gineers, squadrons  of  Cuirassiers,  ditto  of  the  Cavalry, 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  first  and  second  legions 
of  ditto. 

Fancy  a  carriage,  containing  the  Chaplain  of  the  St.  Helena 
expedition,  the  only  clerical  gentleman  that  formed  a  part 
of  the  procession. 
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Faocy  jroa  hear  the  funereal  mosiCy  and  then  figure  in  yccr 
mind^s  eve — 

The  Emperor's  Charger,  that  ia.  Napoleon's  own  saMt 
and  bridle  (when  First  Consul),  upon  a  white  hone.  TV 
saddle  (which  has  been  kept  erer  since  in  the  Gink 
Menble  of  the  Crown)  is  of  amaranth  irelvet,  embitMderal 
in  gold :  the  holsters  and  housings  are  o€  the  sanne  ix^i 
materiaL  On  them  you  remark  the  attributes  of  War, 
Commerce,  Science,  uid  Art  The  bits  and  stirrups  are 
silver-gilt  chased.  Over  the  stirrupe,  two  eagles  vere 
placed  at  the  time  of  the  Empire.  The  horse  was  covered 
with  a  violet  crape  embroidered  with  g^>l4len  bees. 

After  this,  came  more  Soldiers,  Greneral  OtiSoera,  Sub- 
Officers,  Marshals,  and  what  was  said  to  be  the  prettiest 
sight  aluifjt^t  of  the  whole,  the  banners  of  the  eighty-six 
Departments  of  France.  These  are  due  to  the  invention  ii 
Monsieur  Thiers,  and  were  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
federates  from  each  Department  But  the  Government  very 
wisely  mistnisted  this  and  some  other  projects  of  Monsieur 
Thiers ;  and  as  for  a  federation,  my  dear,  it  has  been  triel 

Next  comes — 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 

The  500  sailors  of  the  Belle  Poule  marching  in  double 
file  on  each  side  of 

THE  CAR. 

[Hush  !  the  enormous  crowd  tiirills  as  it   passes,  ami  only 
some  few  voic(?8  cry   Vii^  VEmj^rtur  !     Shining  golden  in 
the  frosty  sun — with  hunilreds  of  thousands  of  eyes  ui»oii  it, 
from  houses  and  housetops,  from   balconies,    black,   pur]»ie. 
and  tricolour,  fix)m  toj»s  of  leafless  trees,  fr»>m  behind  V^vz 
lines  of  glittering  bayonets  umler  shak(»s  and  bearskin  I'lqK 
from  beliind  the  Line  and  the  National  Guani  iigain,  pusliiiii 
struggling,    heaving,    panting,   eager,    the    lieads   of  an 
enormous  multitude  stretching  out   to   meet  and 
follow  it,  amidst  loni^  avenues  of  columns  and 
statues  gleaming  white,  of  standanls  rain- 
bow-colourful, of  golden   eagles,    of 
pale  funereal  urns,  of  discharg- 
ing odours  amidst   huge 
volumes  of  pitch-black 
smoke, 

THE  GREAT  IMPERIAL  CHARIOT 

ROLLS  MAJESTICALLY    ON. 
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The  cords  of  the  pall  are  held  by  two  Marshals,  an  Adoodral, 
and  General  Bertrand ;  who  are  followed  by — 

The  Prefects  of  the  Seine  and  Police,  &c. 

The  Mayors  of  Paris,  &c. 

The  Members  of  the  Old  Guard,  &c. 

A  Squadron  of  Light  Dragoons,  &c. 

Lieutenant-General  Schneider,  &c. 

More  cavalry,  more  infantry,  more  artillery,  more  everybody ; 
and  as  the  procession  passes,  the  Line  and  the  National 
Guard  forming  line  on  each  side  of  the  road  fall  in  and 
follow  it,  until  it  arrives  at  the  Church  of  the  Invalided, 
where  the  last  honours  are  to  be  paid  to  it.] 

Among  the  company  assembled  under  the  dome  of  that  edifice, 
the  casual  observer  would  not  perhaps  have  remarked  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo  Titniarsh,  who  nevertheless  was 
there.  But  as,  my  dear  Miss  Smith,  the  descriptions  in  this  letter, 
from  the  words  in  page  697,  line  29 — the  jmrty  moved — up  to  the 
words  paid  to  it,  on  this  page,  have  purely  emanated  from  your 
obedient  servant's  fancy,  and  not  from  his  personal  observation  (for 
no  being  on  earth,  except  a  newspaper  reporter,  can  be  in  two  places 
at  once),  permit  me  now  to  communicate  to  you  what  little  circum- 
stances fell  under  my  own  particular  view  on  the  day  of  the  15th  of 
December. 

As  we  came  out,  the  air  and  the  buildings  round  about  were 
tinged  with  purple,  and  the  clear  sharp  half-moon  before  mentioned 
was  still  in  the  sky,  where  it  seemed  to  be  lingering  as  if  it  would 
catch  a  peep  of  the  commencement  of  the  famous  procession.  The 
Arc  de  Triomphe  was  shining  in  a  keen  frosty  sunshine,  and  looking 
as  clean  and  rosy  as  if  it  had  just  made  its  toilette.  The  canvas 
or  pasteboard  image  of  Napoleon,  of  which  only  the  gilded  legs  had 
been  erected  tlie  night  previous,  was  now  visible,  body,  head,  crown, 
sceptre  and  all,  and  made  an  im{)08ing  show.  Long  gilt  banners 
were  flaunting  about,  with  the  Imperial  cipher  and  eagle,  and  the 
names  of  the  battles  and  victories  glittering  in  gold.  The  long 
avenues  of  the  Champs  Elys(^cs  had  been  covered  with  sand  for  the 
convenience  of  the  great  prcwession  that  was  to  tramp  across  it  that 
day.  Hundreds  of  yicople  were  marching  to  and  fro,  laughing, 
chattering,  singing,  gesticulating  as  ha])py  Frenchmen  do.  There 
is  no  better  sight  than  a  French  crowd  on  the  alert  for  a  festival, 
and  nothing  more  catching  than  their  good-humour.  As  for  the 
notion  which  has  l)oon  i)ut  forwanl  by  some  of  the  Opposition  news- 
papers that  the  populace  were  on  this  occasion  unusually  solemn  or 
sentimental,  it  would  be  paying  a  bad  compliment  to  the  natural 
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gaiety  of  the  nation,  to  say  that  it  was,  on  the  morning  at  least  of 
the  15th  of  December,  affected  in  any  such  abeurd  way.  Itinerant 
mercliants  were  shouting  out  lustily  their  commodities  of  cigars  and 
brandy,  and  the  weather  was  so  bitter  cold,  that  they  could  not  £gu1 
to  find  plenty  of  customers.  Carpenters  and  workmen  were  still 
milking  a  huge  banging  and  clattering  among  the  sheds  which  were 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors.  Some  of  these  sheds 
were  himg  with  black,  such  as  one  sees  before  churches  in  funerals ; 
some  were  robed  in  violet,  in  compliment  to  the  Emperor  whose 
mourning  they  put  on.  Most  of  them  had  fine  tricolour  hangings, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions  to  the  glory  of  the  French  arms. 

All  along  the  Champs  Elys^s  were  urns  of  plaster-of-paris 
destined  to  contain  funereal  incense  and  flames ;  columns  decorated 
with  huge  flags  of  blue,  red,  and  white,  embroidered  with  shining 
crowns,  eagles,  and  N's  in  gilt  paper,  and  statues  of  plaster  repre- 
senting Nymphs,  Triumphs,  Victories,  or  other  female  personages, 
painted  in  oil  so  as  to  represent  marble.  Real  marble  could  have 
had  no  better  effect,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  was  lively  and 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  On  each  pillar  was  a  buckler  of  the 
colour  of  bronze,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  a  battle  in  gUt 
letters:  you  had  to  walk  through  a  mile-long  avenue  of  these  glorious 
reminiscences,  telling  of  spots  where,  in  the  great  Imperial  days, 
throats  had  been  victoriously  cut. 

As  we  passe^l  down  the  avenue,  se vends  troops  of  soldiers  met 
us :  the  gards  municijHile  a  cheval,  in  brass  helmets  and  shining 
jackboots,  noble-looking  men,  large,  on  large  horses,  the  pick  of  the  old 
anny,  as  I  have  hcanl,  and  armed  for  the  special  occupation  of  i)eace- 
keeping:  not  the  most  glorious,  but  tlie  part  of  the  best  soldiers 
duty,  as  I  fancy.  Then  came  a  regiment  of  Carabineers,  one  of 
Infantry — little,  alert,  brown-faced,  good-humoured  men,  their  band 
at  their  heiid  playing  sounding  marches.  These  were  followed  by  a 
regiment  or  detiU!hmcnt  of  the  Muni(;ipal8  on  foot — two  or  three 
inches  taller  than  the  men  of  the  Line,  and  conspicuous  for  their 
neatne^  and  discipline.  By-and-by  came  a  sciuadron  or  so  of 
dragcwns  of  the  National  Guards  ;  they  are  covered  with  straiis, 
buckles,  aiguillettes,  and  cartouehe-lM>xe8,  and  made  under  their 
tricolour  co(^k's-pluines  a  show  suthciently  warlike.  The  point 
which  chiefly  struck  me  on  beholding  these  military  men  of  the 
National  Guanl  and  the  Line,  was  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  bore  a  cold  that  seemed  to  me  as  sharp  as  the  weather  in  the 
Russian  retreat,  through  which  cold  the  troops  were  trotting  without 
trembling,  and  in  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  good-humour.  An 
aide-de-camp  galloped  past  in  white  pantaloons.  By  heavens  !  it 
made  me  shudder  to  look  at  him. 
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With  this  profound  reflection,  we  turned  away  to  the  right 
towards  the  hanging  bridge  (where  we  met  a  detachment  of  young 
men  of  the  ficole  de  TEtat  Major,  fine-looking  lads,  but  sadly 
disfigured  by  the  wearing  of  stays  or  belts,  that  make  the  waists 
of  the  French  dandies  of  a  most  absunl  tenuity),  and  speedily 
passed  into  the  avenue  of  statues  leading  up  to  the  Invalides.  All 
these  were  statues  of  warriors  from  Ney  to  Charlemagne,  modelled 
in  clay  for  the  nonce,  and  placed  here  to  meet  the  corpse  of  the 
greatest  warrior  of  all.  Passing  these,  we  had  to  walk  to  a  little 
door  at  the  l>ack  of  the  Invalides,  where  was  a  crowd  of  persons 
plunged  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  pushing  for  places  in,  the 
chapel  within. 

The  cha|)el  is  spacious  and  of  no  great  architectural  pretensions, 
but  was  on  this  occasion  gorgeously  decorated  in  honour  of  the  great 
person  to  whose  body  it  was  about  to  give  shelter. 

We  had  arrived  at  nine :  the  ceremony  was  not  to  begin,  they 
said,  till  two :  we  had  five  hours  before  us  to  see  all  that  from  our 
places  could  be  seen. 

We  saw  that  the  roof,  up  to  the  first  lines  of  architecture,  was 
hung  with  violet;  beyond  this  was  bhick.  We  saw  N's,  eagles, 
bees,  laurel  wreaths,  and  other  such  Imperial  emblems,  adorning 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  edifice.  Between  the  arches,  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle,  were  painted  trophies,  on  whi(^h  were  written  the 
names  of  some  of  Napoleon's  Generals  and  of  their  principal  deeds 
of  arms — and  not  their  deeds  of  arms  alone,  pardi^  but  their  coats 
of  arms  too.  0  stars  and  garters  !  but  this  is  too  m\\v\\.  What  was 
Ney's  paternal  coat,  prithee,  or  hone«t  Junot*s  quarterings,  or  tlie 
venerable  escutcheon  of  King  Jcuichim's  father,  the  innkeej)er  ? 

You  and  I,  dear  Miss  Smith,  know  the  exact  value  of  heraldic 
l)earings.  We  know  that  though  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all  is  to 
act  like  a  gentleman,  it  is  a  pleasure,  nay  a  merit,  to  be  one — to 
come  of  an  old  stock,  to  have  an  honourable  pedigree,  to  l)e  able  to 
say  that  centuries  back  our  fathers  had  gentle  blood,  and  to  us 
transmitted  the  same.  There  i«  a  good  in  gentility  :  tlie  man  who 
questions  it  is  envious,  or  a  coarse  dullanl  not  able  to  jwrceive  the 
diflerence  between  high  breeding  and  low.  One  has  in  the  same 
way  heard  a  man  brag  that  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
wines,  not  he — give  him  a  good  glass  of  port  and  he  would  pitch  all 
your  claret  to  the  deuce.  My  love,  men  often  brag  about  their  own 
dulness  in  this  way. 

In  the  matter  of  gentlemen,  democrats  cry,  "  Psha !  Give  us 
one  of  Nature's  gentlemen,  and  hang  your  aristocrats."  And  so 
indee<l  Nature  does  make  some  gentlemen — a  few  ht^re  and  there. 
But.  Art  makes  most.     Good  birth,  that  is,  good  handsome  well- 
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fonned  &theiB  and  mothers,  nice  cleanl;  nunery-maidB,  good  meals, 
good  physifiiaoe,  good  education,  few  cares,  pleasant  easf  habita  of 
life,  and  luxuries  not  too  great  or  enervating,  but  only  refining — a 
course  of  these  going  on  for  a  few  generations  are  the  beat  gcndemea- 
makers  in  the  worid,  and  beat  Nature  hollow. 

If,  respected  madam,  you  Bay  that  there  is  something  better 
than  gentiiitf  in  this  mcked  world,  and  that  honeaty  and  penonal 
vortli  are  more  valuable  than  all  the  politeness  and  bigb-breeding 
that  ever  wore  red-heeled  pumps,  knight's  spurs,  or  Hoby's  boots, 
Titmarsh  for  one  is  never  going  to  say  you  nay.  If  you  even  go  so 
for  as  to  say  that  the  very  existence  of  this  super-genteel  society 
among  us,  &om  the  slavish  itepect  that  we  pay  to  it,  from  the 
dastardly  manner  in  which  we  attempt  to  imitate  its  airs  and  ape 
its  vices,  goes  far  to  deetroy  honesty  of  intercourse,  to  make  ua 
meanly  ashamed  of  our  natural  alTectionB  and  honest  harmless  osages, 
and  so  does  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  it  is  possible  it  can  do 
good  by  its  example — perhaps,  madam,  you  speak  with  some  sort 
of  reason.  Potato  myself  I  can't  help  seeing  that  the  tulip  yonder 
baa  the  beat  place  in  the  garden,  and  the  moat  sunshine  and  the 
moat  water,  and  the  beat  tending — and  not  liking  him  over  well 
But  I  can't  help  acknowledging  that  Nature  has  given  him  a  much 
finer  dress  than  ever  I  can  hope  to  have,  and  of  this,  at  least,  must 
give  him  the  benefit. 

Or  aay,  we  are  so  many  cocks  and  hens,  my  dear  (taiu  orrtere 
pentie),  with  our  crops  pretty  full,  our  plumes  pretty  sleek,  decent 
pii^king  here  and  there  in  tlic  straw-yard,  and  tolerable  snug  roosting 
in  the  bom  :  yonder  on  the  terrace,  in  tlie  sun,  walks  Peacock, 
stretcliing  his  proud  neck,  8<iiie;klin^'  every  now  and  then  in  tlie 
most  pert  fashionnble  voice,  and  flaunting  his  great  supercilious 
daudified  tail.  Don't  let  us  Iw  too  angry,  my  dear,  with  the  ubcIcks, 
haughty,  insolent  creature  because  he  despises  us.  Something  is 
there  about  Peaiiock  that  we  don't  possess.  Stnun  your  neck  ever 
so,  you  can't  make  it  as  long  or  as  blue  as  his^cock  your  tail  as 
much  as  you  plcnae,  and  it  will  never  be  half  so  fine  to  look  at. 
But  the  most  absurd,  <lisgusting,  contcniptible  sight  in  the  world 
would  you  iuhI  I  be,  leaving  the  barndoor  for  my  Lady's  flower- 
garden,  forsaking  our  natural  Bturdy  walk  for  the  peacock's  genteel 
rickety  stride,  and  adopting  tlie  Btpieak  of  his  voice  in  the  place  of 
our  gallant  lusty  cock-a-doodle-ilooing. 

Do  you  take  the  allegory?  I  love  to  speak  in  such,  anil  the 
above  types  have  been  presented  to  my  minil  while  sitting  opposite 
agiincrack  coat-of-amii4  and  coronet  that  are  |iainte<l  in  the  Invalides 
Church  an<t  assigned  to  ouc  of  the  Emperor's  Generals. 

VentrebUu  .'  madam,  what  need  have  they  of  coats-of-arms  and 
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coronets,  and  wretched  imitations  of  old  exploded  aristocratic  gew- 
gaws tliat  tliey  had  flung  out  of  the  country — witli  the  heads  of 
the  owners  in  them  sometimes,  for  indeed  they  were  not  particular 
— a  score  of  years  before  ?  What  business,  forsooth,  had  they  to  be 
meddling  with  gentility  and  aping  its  ways,  who  had  courage,  merit, 
daring,  genius  sometimes,  and  a  pride  of  their  own  to  support,  if 
proud  they  were  inclined  to  be?  A  clever  young  man  (who  was 
not  of  liigh  family  himself,  but  had  been  bred  up  genteelly  at  Eton 
and  the  University)  — young  Mr.  Greorge  Canning,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  sneered  at  "  Ronald  the  Just,  with 
ribbons  in  his  shoes,"  and  the  dandies,  who  then  wore  buckles, 
voted  tlie  sardism  monstrous  killing.  It  was  a  joke,  my  dear, 
worthy  of  a  lacquey,  or  of  a  silly  smart  parvenu,  not  knowing  the 
society  into  which  his  luck  had  cast  him  (Ood  help  him !  in  later 
years,  they  taught  him  what  they  were !),  and  fancying  in  his  silly 
intoxication  that  simplicity  wtis  ludicrous  and  fashion  respectable. 
See,  now,  fifty  years  are  gone,  and  where  are  shoe-buckles  ?  Extinct, 
defunct,  kickecl  into  tlie  irrevocable  past  off  the  toes  of  all  Europe  ! 
How  fatal  to  the  parvenu,  throughout  history,  has  been  this 
respect  for  shoe  buckles.  Where,  for  instance,  would  the  Empire 
of  Napoleon  have  been,  if  Ney  and  Lannes  had  never  sported 
such  a  thing  as  a  coat-of-arms,  and  had  only  written  their  simple 
names  on  their  shields,  after  the  fashion  of  Desaix's  scutcheon 
yonder? — the  bold  Republican  who  led  the  crowning  charge  at 
Marengo,  and  sent  the  best  blood  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to 
the  right-about,  before  the  wretched  misbegotten  Imperial  heraldry 
was  bom  that  was  to  prove  so  disastrous  to  the  father  of  it.  It 
has  always  been  so.  They  won't  amalgamate.  A  country  must 
be  governed  by  the  one  principle  or  the  other.  But  give,  in  a 
republic,  an  aristocracy  ever  so  little  chance,  and  it  works  and 
plots  and  sneaks  and  bullies  and  sneers  itself  into  place,  and  you 
find  democracy  out  of  doors.  Is  it  good  that  the  aristocracy  should 
80  triumph  ? — that  is  a  question  that  you  may  settle  according  to 
your  own  notions  and  taste ;  and  permit  me  to  say,  I  do  not  care 
twopence  how  you  settle  it.  Large  books  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject  in  a  variety  of  languages,  and  coming  to  a  variety  of 
conclusions.  Great  statesmen  are  there  in  our  country,  from  Lord 
Londonderry  down  to  Mr.  Vincent,  each  in  his  degree  maintaining 
his  different  opinion.  But  here,  in  the  matter  of  Napoleon,  is  a 
simple  fact :  he  founded  a  great,  glorious,  strong,  potent  republic, 
able  to  cope  with  the  best  aristocracies  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
to  beat  them  all;  he  converts  his  republic  into  a  monarchy,  and 
surrounds  his  monarchy  ^nth  what  he  calls  aristocratic  institutions  ; 
and  you  know  what  becomes  of  him.     The  people  estranged,  the 

45 
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aristocracy  faitliless  (when  did  they  ever  pardon  one  who  was  not 
of  themselves  7) — the  Imperial  fabric  tumbles  to  the  ground  If 
it  teaches  nothing  else,  my  dear,  it  teaches  one  a  great  point  d 
policy — namely,  to  stick  by  one's  party. 

While  these  thoughts  (and  sundry  others  relative  to  the  horriblf 
cold  of  the  place,  the  intense  dulness  of  delay,  the  stupidity  of 
leaving  a  warm  bed  and  a  breakfast  in  order  to  Tiritness  a  proceasion 
tliat  is  much  better  performed  at  a  theatre) — -while  these  thougbtp 
were  passing  in  the  mind,  the  church  began  to  fill  apace^  and  you 
saw  that  the  hour  of  tlie  ceremony  waa  dra^ving  near. 

Imprimis,  came  men  with  lighted  staves,  and  set  fire  to  at 
least  ten  thousand  wax-candles  that  -were  liaiiging  in  brilliant 
cliandeliers  in  various  parts  of  the  chapel.  Curtains  were  dropped 
over  the  upper  windows  as  these  illuminations  were  effect€<l,  awl 
the  cliurch  was  left  only  to  the  funereal  light  of  the  spermaceti 
To  the  right  was  the  dome,  roimd  the  cavity  of  which  sparkling 
lamps  were  set,  that  designed  the  shape  of  it  brilliantly  against 
the  darkness.  In  the  midst,  and  where  the  altar  used  to  stand, 
rose  the  catafalque.  And  why  not  ?  Who  is  God  here  but  Napo- 
leon ?  and  in  liim  the  sceptics  have  already  ceased  to  believe :  bat 
the  people  does  still  somewhat.  He  and  Louis  XIV^  divide  the 
worsliip  of  the  place  between  them. 

As  for  the  catafalque,  the  best  that  I  can  say  for  it  is  that  it 
is  really  a  noble  and  imposing-looking  edifice,  with  tall  pillar, 
supporting  a  grand  donie,  with  innumerable  escutcheons,  standards, 
and  allusions  military  and  funereal.  A  great  eagle  of  course  Xo\^ 
the  whole :  tripods  burning  spirits  of  wine  stand  round  this  kind 
of  deud  man's  throne,  and  as  we  saw  it  (by  peering  over  the  hr-ads 
of  our  neighbours  in  the  front  rank),  it  looked,  in  the  midst  of  the 
black  concave,  and  under  the  effect  of  half  a  thousand  flasiiinc 
cross-lights,  properly  grand  and  tall.  The  effect  of  the  whule 
chapel,  however  (to  speak  the  jargon  of  the  painting-rtwm)  wa5 
spoiled  by  being  cut  up ;  there  were  too  many  object*  for  the  eve 
to  rest  upon  :  the  ten  thousand  wax-candles,  for  instance,  in  their 
numlx'rlcss  twinkling  chandeliers,  the  raw  tranchujit  colours  of  the 
new  banners,  wreaths,  bees,  N's,  and  other  emblems  dotting  the 
place  all  over,  and  incessantly  puzzling  or  rather  botherinq  the 
beholder. 

High  overhead,  in  a  sort  of  mist,  with  the  glare  of  their  original 
colours  worn  down  by  dust  and  time,  hung  long  rows  of  dim  ghostlv- 
lookiiific  standards  capture<l  in  old  days  from  the  enemy.  Thev 
were,  I  tliought,  the  best  and  most  solemn  part  of  the  show. 

To  suppose  that  the  people  were  bound  to  be  solemn  durinj: 
the  ecreniony  is  to  exact  from  them  something  quite  needless  and 
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unnatural.  The  very  fact  of  a  squeeze  dissipates  all  solemnity. 
One  great  crowd  is  always,  as  I  imagine,  pretty  much  like  another. 
In  the  coiu-se  of  the  last  few  years  I  have  seen  three  :  that  attend- 
ing the  coronation  of  our  present  Sovereign,  tljat  which  went  to  see 
Courvoisier  hanged,  and  this  which  witnessed  the  Napoleon  ceremony. 
The  people  so  assembled  for  hours  together  are  jocular  rather  than 
solemn,  seeking  to  pajss  away  tlie  weary  time  with  the  best  amuse- 
ments that  will  offer.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  in  all  the  scenes 
above  alluded  to,  just  one  moment — one  particular  moment  - 
when  the  imiversal  people  feels  a  shock,  and  is  for  that  second 
serious. 

But  except  for  that  second  of  time,  I  declare  I  saw  no  serious- 
ness here  beyond  that  of  ennui.  The  church  began  to  fill  with 
personages  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  First,  opposite  our  scatH 
came  a  company  of  fat  grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
presently,  at  the  word  of  command,  put  their  muskets  down  against 
l)enches  and  wainscots,  until  the  arrival  of  the  procession.  For 
seven  hours  these  men  formed  the  object  of  the  most  anxious 
solicitude  of  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated  on  oiu*  benches : 
they  began  to  stamp  their  feet,  for  the  cold  was  atrocious,  and  we 
were  frozen  where  we  sat.  Some  of  them  fell  to  blowing  their 
fingers ;  one  executed  a  kind  of  dance,  such  as  one  sees  often  here 
in  cold  weather — the  individual  jumps  repeatedly  upon  one  leg,  and 
kicks  out  the  other  violently,  meanwhile  his  hands  are  flapping 
across  his  chest.  Some  fellows  opened  their  cartouche-boxes  and 
from  them  drew  eatables  of  various  kinds.  You  can't  think  how 
anxious  we  were  to  know  the  qualities  of  the  same.  "  Tiens,  cc 
gi'os  qiu  mange  une  cuisse  de  volaille  ! " — "  II  a  du  janibon,  celui- 
Ih."  "I  should  like  some,  too,"  growls  an  Englishman,  "for  I 
hadn't  a  morsel  of  breakfast,"  and  so  on.  This  is  the  way,  my 
dear,  that  we  see  Napoleon  buried. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  (thicken  escape  from  clown  in  a  pantomime 
and  hop  over  into  the  pit,  or  amongst  the  fiddlers  ]  and  have  you 
not  seen  the  shrieks  of  enthusiastic  laughter  that  the  wondrous 
incident  occasions  ?  We  had  oiu*  chicken,  of  course ;  there  never 
was  a  jniblic  crowd  without  one.  A  poor  unhai)py  woman  in  a 
greasy  i)ljiid  cloak,  with  a  battered  rose-coloured  i)lush  bonnet,  was 
seen  taking  her  place  among  the  stalls  allotted  to  the  grandees. 
"  Voyez  doiw  1' Anglaise,"  said  everybody,  and  it  was  too  true.  You 
could  swear  tliat  the  wret<!h  was  an  Englishwoman :  a  bonnet  was 
never  made  or  worn  so  in  any  other  countr>'.  Half-an-hour's  delight- 
ful amusement  did  this  lady  give  us  all.  She  was  w^hisked  from 
seat  to  seat  by  the  huissiers,  and  at  every  change  of  place  woke  a 
peal  of  laughter.     I  was  gkd,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
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see  tlie  old  pink  bonnet  over  a  very  comfortable  seat,  which  90^n^ 
body  had  not  claimed  and  she  had  kept. 

Are  not  these  remarkable  incidents  ?  The  next  wonder  we  saw 
was  the  arrival  of  a  set  of  tottering  old  Invalids,  who  took  ther 
places  under  us  with  drawn  sabres.  Then  came  a  superb  dnnn 
migor,  a  handsome  smiling  good-humoured  giant  of  a  man,  hi; 
breeches  astonishingly  embroidered  with  silver  lace.  Him  a  dojen 
little  drummer-boys  followed — "  the  little  darlings  !  "  all  the  ladies 
cried  out  in  a  breath :  they  were  indeed  pretty  little  fellows,  aixl 
came  and  stood  close  under  us :  the  huge  dnim-major  smiled  orer 
his  little  red-capped  flock,  and  for  many  hours  in  the  most  perfect 
contentment  twiddled  his  moustaches  and  played  with  the  tassek 
of  his  cane. 

Now  the  company  began  to  arrive  thicker  and  thicker.  X 
whole  covey  of  Conseillers  cCEtat  came  in,  in  blue  coats,  erabroidei^l 
with  blue  silk,  then  came  a  crowd  of  lawyers  in  toques  and  «[», 
among  whom  were  suiidry  venerable  Judges  in  scarlet,  piuple  velret 
and  ermine — a  kind  of  Bajazet  costume.  Look  there  !  there  is  the 
Turkish  Ambassjidor  in  his  red  cap,  turning  his  solemn  brown  iaoe 
about  and  looking  pretematurally  wise.  The  Deputies  walk  in  in 
a  body.  Guizot  is  not  there:  he  passed  by  just  now  in  fiill 
ministerial  costume.  Presently  little  Thiers  saunters  back:  what 
a  clear,  broad,  sharp-eyed  face  the  fellow  has,  with  his  grey  hair 
cut  down  so  denuire !  A  servant  ])asse8,  pushing  throiisrli  tbo 
crowd  a  shabby  wheel-cliair.  It  has  just  brought  old  Moncey,  the 
Govoriior  of  the  Iiivalidcs,  the  honest  old  man  who  defended  Pari? 
so  stoutly  in  1814.  He  has  been  very  ill,  and  is  worn  down 
almost  by  infirmities  ;  but  in  his  illness  he  was  perpetuallv  askin::. 
"Doctor,  shall  I  live  till  the  15th  ?  Give  me  till  then,  and  I  ilif 
contented.''  One  ciui't  help  believing  that  the  old  raan's  wish  i> 
honest,  liowever  one  may  doubt  the  piety  of  another  illustrioiy 
Marshal,  who  once  carried  a  c^indle  before  Charles  X.  in  a  procession, 
and  luus  been  this  morning  to  Neuilly  to  kneel  and  prav  at  the  M 
of  Napoleon's  coffin.  He  might  have  said  his  prayers*^  at  home,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  don't  let  us  ask  too  much  :  that  kind  of  reserve  is  not 
a  Frenchman's  characteristic. 

Bang  -bang  !  At  about  half-past  two  a  dull  sound  of  cannon 
ading  was  heard  without  the  church,  and  sisals  took  place  betwtn^n 
the  Commandant  of  the  Invalidcs,  of  the  National  Guartls,  an<l  tin- 
lug  drum-major.  Looking  to  these  troops  (the  fat  Nationals  wen^ 
shuffling  into  line  again),  the  two  Commandants  uttered  as  nearlv 
a,><  I  could  catch  them,  the  following  words — 

"  Harrum  Hump  I  " 

At  once  all  the  National  bayonets  were  on  the  present,  and  the 
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sabres  of  the  old  Invalids  up.  The  big  drum-major  looked  round  at 
the  children,  who  began  very  slowly  and  solemnly  on  their  drums, 
Rub-dub-dub — rub-dub-dub — (count  two  between  each)— rub-dub- 
dub — and  a  great  procession  of  priests  came  down  lh)m  the  altar. 

First  there  was  a  tall  handsome  cross-bearer,  bearing  a  long  gold 
cross,  of  which  the  front  was  tiuTied  towards  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop. Then  came  a  double  row  of  about  sixteen  incense-boys, 
dressed  in  white  surplices :  the  first  boy,  about  six  years  old,  the 
last  with  whiskers  and  of  the  height  of  a  man.  Then  followed  a 
regiment  of  priests  in  black  tippets  and  white  gowns  :  they  had 
black  hoods,  like  the  moon  when  she  is  at  her  third  quarter,  where- 
with those  who  were  bald  (many  were,  and  fat  too)  covered  themselves. 
All  the  reverend  men  held  their  heads  meekly  down,  and  affected  to 
be  reading  in  their  breviaries. 

After  the  Priests  came  some  Bishops  of  the  neighbouring  districts, 
in  purple,  with  crosses  sparkling  on  their  episcopal  bosoms. 

Then  came,  after  more  priests,  a  set  of  men  whom  I  have  never 
seen  before — a  kind  of  ghostly  heralds,  young  and  handsome  men, 
some  of  them  in  stiff  tabards  of  black  and  silver,  their  eyes  to  the 
ground,  their  hands  placed  at  right  angles  with  their  chests. 

Then  aime  two  gentlemen  bearing  remarkably  tall  candlesticks, 
with  candles  of  corresponding  size.  One  was  burning  brightly,  but 
the  wind  (that  chartered  libertine)  had  blown  out  the  other,  which 
nevertheless  kept  its  place  in  the  procession — I  wondered  to  myself 
whether  the  reverend  gentleman  who  carried  the  extinguished  candle, 
felt  disgusted,  humiliated,  mortified — j)erfectly  conscious  that  the 
eyes  of  many  thousands  of  j)eople  were  l)ent  ujwn  that  bit  of  re- 
fractory wax.     We  all  of  us  looke^l  at  it  with  intense  interest. 

Another  cross-bearer,  behind  whom  came  a  gentleman  carrying 
an  instrument  like  a  bedroom  candlestick. 

His  Grandeur  Monseigneur  Affre,  Archbishop  of  Paris :  he  was 
in  black  and  white,  his  eyes  were  cast  to  the  earth,  his  hands  were 
together  at  right  angles  from  his  chest :  on  his  hands  were  black 
gloves,  and  on  the  black  gloves  sparkled  the  sacred  episcopal — what 
do  I  say  ? — archiepiscopal  ring.  On  his  head  was  the  mitre.  It  is 
unlike  the  go<lly  coronet  that  figures  upon  the  coach  panels  of  our 
own  Right  Reverend  Bench.  The  Archbishop's  mitre  may  be  about 
a  yard  high  :  formed  within  probably  of  consecrated  pasteboard,  it 
is  without  covered  by  a  sort  of  watered  silk  of  white  and  silver. 
On  the  two  peaks  at  the  top  of  the  mitre  are  two  very  little  spangled 
tassels,  that  frisk  and  twinkle  about  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 

Monseigneur  stood  opposite  to  us  for  some  time,  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  note  the  above  remarkable  phenomena.  He  stood 
opposite  me  for  some  time,  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  ground, 
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his  hands  before  him,  a  small  clerical  train  following  after.  Why 
didn't  they  move?  There  was  the  National  Guard  keeping  on 
presenting  arms,  the  little  drummers  going  on  rub-<lub-<iub — nib- 
dub-dub — in  the  same  steady  slow  way,  and  the  procession  ne?fr 
moved  an  inch.  There  was  evidently,  to  use  an  el^^ant  phrase,  a 
hitch  somewhere. 

[Enter  a  fat  Priest y  who  bustles  up  to  the  Zhrum^mqfor.] 

Fat  PHest, — Taisez-vous. 

Little  Drummer. —  Rub-dub-dub  —  rub-dub-dub  —  rub-dnl^- 
dub,  &c. 

Drum-nWiJor. — Qu'est-ce  done  ] 

Fat  Priest. — Taisez-vous,  vous  dis-je;  ce  n'est  pas  le  corps. 
II  n'arrivera  pas — pour  une  heure. 

The  little  dnims  were  instantly  hushed,  the  procession  turned 
to  the  right-about,  and  walke<i  back  to  the  altar  again,  the  blown- 
out  candle  that  had  been  on  the  near  side  of  us  before  was  now  on 
the  off  side,  the  National  Guanls  set  down  tlieir  muskets  and  began 
at  their  sandwiches  again.  We  had  to  wait  an  hour  and  a  half  at 
least  before  the  great  procession  arrived.  The  guns  without  went 
on  booming  all  the  while  at  intervals,  an<l  as  we  heard  each,  the 
audience  gave  a  kind  of  "  ahahah  !  "  such  as  you  hear  when  the 
rockets  go  up  at  Vauxhall. 

At  last  the  real  Procession  came. 

Then  the  dniins  began  to  beat  as  formerly,  the  Nationals  to  get 
under  arms,  the  clergymen  were  sent  for  and  went,  and  presently— 
yes,  there  was  the  tall  cross-bearer  at  the  head  of  the  prcx«st»ion. 
and  thev  came  bark  ! 

They  chanted  something  in  a  weak,  snuffling,  lugubrious  manner, 
to  the  mehincholy  bray  of  a  serpent. 

Crash !  however,  Mr.  Habeneck  and  the  fiddlers  in  the  ors^aii- 
loft  pcided  out  a  wild  shrill  march,  which  stoppeil  the  reverend 
gentlemen,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  music — 

And  of  a  great  trampling  of  feet  and  clattering. 

And  of  a  great  ri*(>wd  of  Generals  and  Officers  in  line  clothes, 

Witli  the  Prince  de  Joinville  marching  quickly  at  the  head  ot 
the  procession, 

And  while  everylxxly's  heart  was  thumping  as  liard  as  pos.sihl<'. 

Napoleon's  coffin  passed. 

It  was  done  in  an  instant.  A  l>ox  covered  with  a  cTeat  n^i 
cross — a  dingy-looking  crown  lying  on  the  top  of  it — Seamen  fn 
one  side  and  Invalids  on  the  other — they  had  passed  in  an  instant 
and  were  up  the  aisle. 
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A  faint  snuffling  sound,  as  before,  was  heanl  from  the  officiating 
priests,  but  we  knew  of  nothing  more.  It  is  said  that  old  Louis 
Philippe  was  standing  at  the  catafalque,  whither  the  Prince  de 
Joiuville  advanced  and  said,  "Sire,  I  bring  you  the  body  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon." 

Louis  Philippe  answered,  "  I  receive  it  in  the  name  of  France." 
Bertrand  i)ut  on  the  body  the  most  glorious  victorious  sword  that 
ever  has  been  forged  since  the  apt  descendants  of  the  first  murderer 
learned  how  to  hammer  steel ;  and  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the 
temple  prepared  for  it. 

The  six  hundred  singers  and  the  fiddlers  now  commenced  the 
playing  and  singing  of  a  piece  of  music ;  and  a  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  Belle  Pmde  skipped  into  the  places  that  had  been  kept  for 
them  under  us,  and  listened  to  the  music,  chewing  tobacco.  While 
the  actors  and  fiddlers  were  going  on,  most  of  the  spirits-of-wine 
lamps  on  altars  went  out. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  open  air  we  passed  through  the  court 
of  the  Invalides,  where  thousands  of  people  ha<l  l)een  assembloil. 
but  where  the  benches  were  now  quite  bjire.  Then  we  came  on  to 
the  terrace  before  the  place :  the  old  soldiers  were  firing  off  the 
great  gims,  which  made  a  dreadful  stunning  noise,  and  frightene<l 
some  of  us,  who  did  not  care  to  pass  before  the  cannon  and  be 
knocked  down  even  by  the  wadding.  The  guns  were  fired  in  honour 
of  the  King,  who  was  going  home  by  a  back  door.  All  the  forty 
thousand  people  who  covered  the  great  stands  Ijefore  the  H6tel  had 
gone  away  too.  The  Imperial  Barge  had  been  dragged  up  the  river, 
and  was  lying  lonely  along  the  Quay,  examined  by  some  lew  shivering 
people  on  the  shore. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  we  reached  home :  the  stars  were 
shining  keenly  out  of  the  frosty  sky,  and  Francois  told  me  that 
dinner  was  just  ready. 

In  this  manner,  my  dear  Miss  Sinitli,  the  groat  NaiK)leon  was 
buried. 

Farewell. 


THE   EXD 
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